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Announcing 


AIS  OFFICIAL  MEDAL  COMMEMORATING 
THE  SOCIETY'S  50th  ANNIVERSARY! 


(DESIGNED  BY  MRS.  ANN  BRANCH  DASCH, 
TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND) 

THE  OBVERSE  DEPICTS  THE  AIS  SEAL.  THE  REVERSE 
SYMBOLIZES  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  AND  OF  THE 
IRIS  DURING  THE  HALF  CENTURY.  THE  MEDAL  SIZE  AND 
THICKNESS  ARE  APPROXIMATELY  DOUBLE  THOSE  OF  A 
HALF-DOLLAR. 


LIMITED  MINTAGE: 


METAL 

NUMBER 

PRICE, 

EACH 

BRONZE  (ANTIQUED) 

3,750 

$1.25 

STERLING  SILVER 

(INDIVIDUALLY  SERIAL-NUMBERED) 

250 

7.50 

(EACH  MEDAL  IS  PACKAGED  IN  AN  INDIVIDUAL 
POLYETHYLENE  ENVELOPE) 


A  LIFETIME  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A  TREASURED  AIS 
KEEPSAKE!  THESE  MEDALS  WILL  BE  COLLECTORS’  ITEMS 
ALMOST  FROM  THE  START!  TO  DISCOURAGE  SPECULATION, 
NOT  MORE  THAN  TEN  BRONZE  AND  TWO  SILVER  MEDALS 
MAY  BE  ORDERED  BY  ONE  PERSON!  SEND  YOUR  ORDER 
TODAY  WITH  PROPER  REMITTANCE  TO: 

CLIFFORD  W.  BENSON,  AIS  Executive  Secretary 
2315  Tower  Grove  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 


Don't  Wait  —  You'll  Be  Too  Late! 


AIS 

Anniversary 

BULLETIN 

INTRODUCTION 

William  T.  Bledsoe 
President,  1970 


When  the  fateful  “70”  met  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  on  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1920,  and  organized  the  American  Iris  Society,  I  wonder  if  any 
of  them  even  dreamed  that  it  would  grow  in  numbers  and  effectiveness  to 
the  position  it  now  occupies  fifty  years  later. 

As  I  study  the  history  of  our  Society  and  trace  its  impact  on  the  horti¬ 
cultural  world,  I  am  impressed  most  of  all  with  the  unswerving  dedication 
of  its  leaders  and  its  members  down  through  the  years.  Small  wonder  that 
our  membership  has  risen  steadily,  with  few  reverses,  until  now  we  are  one 
of  the  larger  plant  societies  in  America. 

This  dedication  of  which  I  am  so  proud  is  perhaps  best  exemplified  in 
the  person  who  has  edited  this  Anniversary  Bulletin.  Mr.  Jesse  E.  Wills, 
who  is  a  fellow-Tennessean,  was  president  of  the  Society  from  1943  to 
1946.  And  now  here  he  is  twenty-five  years  later  helping,  along  with  Kay 
Negus  and  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  to  give  us  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Bulletin 
— a  publication  that  will  be  a  treasured  possession  for  each  of  us  for  years 
to  come.  His  is  a  real  devotion  to  the  principles  of  AIS! 

I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  keep  this  Anniversary  Bulletin,  will  read  it, 
and  reread  it!  It  will  become  a  valuable  historical  reference.  As  succeeding 
years  go  by,  it  will  be,  more  and  more,  a  mark  of  prestige,  a  badge  of  dis¬ 
tinction  for  having  been  a  part  of  AIS  at  the  beginning  of  the  “scintillating 
seventies!” 


William  T.  Bledsoe,  President 
The  American  Iris  Society 
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LOS  ANGELES 

The  Los  Angeles  convention,  1956.  First  bus  unloading  at  Tom  Craig’s  garden. 
The  first  two  people  are  Lulu  Newman  of  Michigan  and  Thornton  Abell  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Behind  them  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Brownell  of  New  York. 
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PREFACE 

to  the  history  of  the 
American  Iris  Society 

John  Wister 
President  1920-34 

America  is  a  land  of  many  horticultural  societies.  The  oldest,  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Horticultural  Society,  dates  back  to  1827,  but  national  “special 
plant"  societies  are  much  younger.  Only  a  few,  like  the  Rose  Society, 
Dahlia  Society  and  Peony  Society,  were  active  before  1920,  when  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Iris  Society  was  organized. 

Now,  during  the  celebration  of  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  it  is  fitting  to 
look  back.  New  members,  and  particularly  new  officers,  need  to  know: 
Why  the  Society  was  started;  how  it  was  started;  who  started  it  and  what 
kind  of  people  they  were;  what  they  tried  to,  and  what  they  were  able 
to  accomplish;  what,  in  the  early  years,  particularly,  they  were  not  able 
to  undertake  or  to  carry  out  successfully. 

I  am,  I  think,  the  only  Charter  and  Founding  Member  still  active  in 
the  Society.  Because  of  this,  and  because  I  was  the  first  President,  I  have 
been  asked  to  write  the  first  part  of  this  Half  Century  History. 

Many  of  those  who  worked  hardest  for  the  Society  during  those  forma¬ 
tive  years  were  so  modest  that  they  hid  their  lights  under  a  bushel.  I  shall 
call  attention  to  some  of  these  who  made  possible  what  was  accomplished 
in  the  early  years.  What  I  am  about  to  write  is  my  tribute  to  them. 


Dr.  W.  L.  Ayres,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham,  Clarence  Connell,  Mrs.  J.  Edgar  Hires, 
President  Wister,  Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith. 
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The  Founding  of 

THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

and  the  First  Fifteen  Years 
1920-1934 
John  C.  Wister 
First  President 

Let  us  trace  the  events  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Society  and  the 
organization  meeting. 

As  early  as  1823  William  Prince,  a  pioneer  Long  Island  nurseryman, 
listed  over  twenty  kinds  of  irises  in  his  catalog.  During  the  century,  irises 
were  popular  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  “flags.”  There  were  other  evi¬ 
dences  from  time  to  time  of  iris  interest. 

The  real  beginning  of  iris  popularity,  however,  did  not  develop  until  the 
early  1900’s.  Then  Bertrand  H.  Farr,  owner  of  a  music  store  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  imported  a  hundred  or  so  varieties  from  England.  They  excited  him 
so  much  that  he  started  a  nursery  in  nearby  Wyomissing  and  sent  out  a 
catalog  with  glowing  descriptions.  American  gardeners  have  been  excited, 
and  have  either  written  or  read  glowing  descriptions  ever  since! 

Mr.  Farr  soon  collected  seeds  from  the  varieties  he  liked  the  best,  and 
named  some  of  the  seedlings.  In  1915  he  exhibited  GLORY  OF  READ¬ 
ING,  JUNIATA,  MOUNT  PENN,  POCAHONTAS  and  QUAKER 
LADY  at  the  San  Francisco  World’s  Fair.  The  publicity  of  the  Gold  Medal 
he  received  set  off  an  explosion  which,  coupled  with  the  importation  of  the 
large-flowered  LORD  OF  JUNE  and  ALCAZAR,  resulted  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  American  Iris  Society. 

I  well  remember  the  groundwork  for  the  meeting.  I  had  grown  Mr. 
Farr’s  irises  for  ten  years.  I  had  met  him  when  as  president  of  the  Peony  So¬ 
ciety  he  was  straightening  out  the  confusion  of  peony  nomenclature.  I  also 
had  visited  iris  breeders  and  nurseries  in  this  country  and  in  England  and 
France. 

In  1919  letters  from  B.  Y.  Morrison  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  Leonard  Barron,  editor  of  The  Garden  Magazine,  really  started  the 
ball  rolling.  Mr.  Barton  showed  them  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Gleason,  then  assistant 
director  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  Dr.  Gleason  told  me  that 
the  best  man  to  undertake  starting  an  iris  society  was  Frank  H.  Presby 
of  nearby  Montclair.  He  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Presby  over  the  telephone. 
The  next  day,  in  a  three-hour  meeting,  he  agreed  to  help  and  sketched  out 
the  first  detailed  outline  of  what  such  a  society  ought  to  be.  Dr.  Gleason 
discussed  this  outline  with  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  director  of  the  Garden,  who  at 
once  suggested  that  the  Garden  would  be  an  appropriate  place  to  hold  the 
organization  meeting. 

Dr.  Gleason  then  wrote  the  invitation  “TO  ALL  PERSONS  INTER¬ 
ESTED  IN  IRIS”  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
at  11:00  a.m.,  January  29,  1920,  to  form  an  iris  society. 

The  invitation  stated  that  the  following  topics  would  be  discussed: 
1.  Compilation  of  lists  of  varieties.  2.  Classification.  3.  Publication  of  the 
history  of  iris  cultivation  and  of  prominent  growers.  4.  Compilation  of  cul¬ 
tural  directions  for  different  climates.  5.  Research  on  pests  and  diseases. 
6.  Establishment  of  test  and  exhibition  gardens.  7.  Promotion  of  shows. 
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8.  Methods  of  commending  varieties  of  merit.  9.  Promotion  of  popular 
interest  through  published  articles,  bulletins,  photographs,  lantern  slides  and 
lectures. 

The  invitation  was  signed  by  Lee  R.  Bonnewitz,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Peony  Society;  James  Boyd,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  past  president  of  the  Peony  Society;  W.  F.  Christman, 
secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Peony  and  Iris  Society;  Mrs.  Francis  King, 
prominent  member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  and  author  of  garden 
books;  B.  Y.  Morrison;  Miss  Grace  Sturtevant,  an  iris  breeder  who  had 
received  iris  seedling  awards  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society; 
and  John  C.  Wister. 


Bertrand  Farr  Frank  Presby  James  Boyd 


The  signers  mailed  copies  of  the  invitation  to  their  gardening  friends. 
They  privately,  tremblingly  and  piously  hoped  that  enough  people  (at  least 
two  dozen)  would  turn  up  to  form  the  desired  society. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  MEETING— JANUARY  29,  1920 

The  signers  were  astonished  and  gratified  to  find  over  five  dozen  men 
and  women  from  many  sections  of  the  horticultural  world  on  hand  for  the 
meeting.  Among  those  who  took  the  most  active  part,  in  addition  to  the 
signers  of  the  invitation,  were  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  president  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  New  York;  Robert  Sturtevant  and  Winthrop  Thurlow, 
representing  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society;  Prof.  A.  P.  Saunders, 
secretary,  and  Bertrand  H.  Farr,  former  president  of  the  American  Peony 
Society;  Martin  C.  Ebel,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Garden¬ 
ers  and  editor  of  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  of  America;  Leonard  Barron, 
editor  of  The  Garden  Magazine  and  horticultural  editor  of  Country  Life 
of  America;  Madison  Cooper,  editor  of  The  Flower  Grower  (which  for  the 
first  few  years  was  to  carry  the  official  news  bulletins  of  the  Society)  ;  N.  S. 
Hendrickson  of  John  Lewis  Childs  Company,  successor  to  Hallock  and 
Thorpe,  largest  growers  of  Japanese  irises  in  the  world;  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Beal, 
head  of  the  Cornell  Department  of  Horticulture. 

From  the  garden  club  world  came  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Cleveland,  specialist 
in  Siberian  and  Japanese  irises;  Mrs.  Edward  Harding,  author  of  The  Book 
of  the  Peony;  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  author  of  the  most  authoritative 
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dahlia  book  of  the  time;  Mrs.  Louise  Beebe  Wilder,  author  of  many  garden 
books;  and  Mrs.  J.  Edgar  Hires,  Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd,  and  Mrs. 
Wheeler  B.  Peckham,  who  later  became  directors. 

The  South  was  represented  by  Floyd  Braillor,  head  of  the  Madison,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute.  Harry  A.  Norton,  amateur  gar¬ 
dener  from  Ayres  Cliff,  Quebec,  made  the  meeting  international. 

Dr.  Britton  welcomed  the  meeting.  He  offered  the  Society  every  pos¬ 
sible  help,  including  the  establishment  of  a  test  garden.  In  closing,  he  said, 
“You  have  chosen  a  wonderfully  and  entrancingly  beautiful  genus  of 
plants.” 

Mr.  Boyd  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  Prof.  Saunders  as  secre¬ 
tary.  The  subjects  mentioned  in  the  invitation  were  discussed  at  length. 
Many  speakers  stressed  the  confusion  of  iris  names  and  need  of  authorita¬ 
tive  check  lists  and  descriptions.  Dr.  Beal  read  the  proposed  constitution. 
After  discussion,  it  was  turned  over  to  Prof.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Sturtevant 
to  redraft.  They  later  presented  the  revised  version,  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Bonnewitz,  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  presented  the 
names  of  temporary  officers  to  serve  until  the  annual  meeting  in  June. 

President  . John  C.  Wister,  Philadelphia 

Vice  President  . William  A.  Peterson,  Chicago 

Secretary  . R.  S.  Sturtevant,  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

Treasurer  . Frank  PI.  Presby,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Directors 

James  Boyd,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I.  S.  Hendrickson,  Flowerfield,  N  J. 

B.  H.  Farr,  Wyomissing,  Pa.  H.  A.  Norton,  Ayres  Cliff,  Quebec 

H.  A.  Gleason,  New  York,  N.  Y.  E.  S.  Shaw,  Akron,  Ohio 

In  the  beginning,  there  were  six  Regions  with  six  Regional  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents. 

WHO  WERE  THE  ORGANIZERS  AND  EARLY  LEADERS 

First,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  glimpse  at  what  manner  of  persons  these 
enthusiasts,  these  organizers  and  early  dealers,  were. 

The  president,  John  Wister,  the  secretary,  Robert  Sturtevant,  and  the 
eastern  RVP,  Benjamin  Morrison,  had  never  met  until  the  day  of  the 
meeting.  Yet  they  had  seven  important  things  in  common  that  so  helped 
them  to  work  well  together  that  they  became  lifelong  friends.  They  were 
of  the  same  generation,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  They  had  been  trained 
in  the  Harvard  School  of  Landscape  Architecture.  They  were  interested 
in  the  horticultural,  rather  than  in  the  purely  design,  side  of  the  profession. 
They  were  interested  in  a  wide  range  of  trees,  shrubs  and  perennial  and 
annual  flowers,  which  they  already  were  growing  in  their  own  gardens. 
They  had  sizeable  and  continually  growing  collections  of  irises.  They  al¬ 
ready  were  writing  about  irises,  publishing  articles  in  magazines  and  lectur¬ 
ing  on  irises.  They  had  worked  in  the  offices  of  prominent  landscape  archi¬ 
tects  before  the  war,  and  had  then  served  in  the  army. 

The  president  and  the  secretary  had,  after  the  war,  opened  their  own 
professional  offices.  At  first  they  did  not  have  enough  clients  to  keep 
busy,  so  had  time  to  devote  to  the  Society.  Morrison  had  joined  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  By  his  brilliance,  he  rose  rapidly  to  finally 
head  the  Office  of  Foreign  Plant  Introduction,  to  breed  the  famous  Glen 
Dale  azaleas,  and  to  plan  and  head  the  National  Arboretum  in  Washington. 
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Sturtevant  was  to  become  the  director  of  the  Lowthorpe  School  of  Land¬ 
scape  Architecture.  Later,  when  he  moved  to  Nashville,  he  did  professional 
work  from  North  Carolina  to  New  Orleans  and  north  to  Indianapolis. 

Wister  served  as  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  from 
1928  to  1953.  From  1930  to  1969  he  was  director  of  the  Arthur  Hoyt  Scott 
Horticultural  Foundation  at  Swarthmore  College;  and  from  1946  to  1968 
he  also  was  director  of  the  John  J.  Tyler  Arboretum  at  Lima,  Pa. 

To  balance  these  young,  inexperienced  men,  there  were  older  persons 
of  long  years  of  experience  who  were  brought  together  because  they  loved 
plants  in  general  and  irises  in  particular.  Vice  President  William  A.  Peter¬ 
son  was  well  over  fifty,  and  the  owner  of  a  Chicago  nursery  which  in  the 
early  1900’s  pioneered  in  moving  large  specimen  trees.  Later  he  circulated 
“Master  Lists”  of  peonies  and  irises,  with  the  guarantee  to  replace  with 
two  plants  any  that  did  not  prove  true  to  name. 

After  four  years,  he  was  followed  by  Franklin  B.  Mead,  actuary  and 
later  vice  president  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company.  He 
was  then  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  an  international  reputation  as  an  ama¬ 
teur  grower  of  fine  irises,  peonies,  hemerocallis,  daffodils,  tulips,  lilacs  and 
rock  garden  plants.  He  was  a  member  of  many  horticultural  societies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  He  is  remembered  for  his  hemero¬ 
callis  “Hyperion”,  and  for  iris  seedlings  outstanding  in  their  day.  He  ap¬ 
parently  was  the  first  American  to  import  the  daffodil  “Fortune”  when 
it  was  $125.00  a  bulb. 


E.  B.  Williamson  Arthur  H.  Scott  Harry  Norton 


He  was  followed  (1926-1932)  by  E.  B.  Williamson  of  Bluffton,  Ind., 
who  also  was  about  fifty  and  who  had  helped  plan  the  organization  meet¬ 
ing.  He  was,  in  many  ways,  the  most  extraordinary  man  I  ever  have 
known.  He  was  an  old-fashioned  naturalist  who  seemed  to  be  equally  at 
home  in  geology,  biology,  pathology,  entomology,  zoology,  ornithology  and 
botany.  Interested  in  insect  life  in  general,  he  had  become  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  authorities  on  dragonflies.  Until  1905  he  was  Curator  of 
Insects  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  and  at  Vanderbilt  University.  Then  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the  Bluffton  National  Bank.  When, 
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about  1930,  this  bank  failed  in  the  depression,  he  returned  to  his  work 
in  zoology  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

He  became  interested  in  irises  in  the  early  1900’s  and  began  raising  seed¬ 
lings  in  1906.  His  first  unusual  seedling,  a  hybrid  between  Iris  fulva  and 
foliosa,  was  named  for  his  mother,  DOROTHEA  K.  WILLIAMSON.  His 
first  outstanding  bearded  seedling,  a  descendant  of  AMAS,  was  named  for  his 
father,  LENT  A.  WILLIAMSON.  The  scale  of  his  breeding  operations 
was  enormous.  There  is  a  record  that  in  1932  he  planted  over  70,000  seeds, 
in  seventy  rows  eighty  feet  long. 

Treasurer  Frank  H.  Presby  was  over  sixty.  He  had  been,  for  many  years, 
general  manager  for  the  Clark  Estates,  one  of  the  largest  property  owners 
in  New  York  City.  He  was  an  officer  and  director  of  the  Bank  of  Mont¬ 
clair,  and  vice  president  of  the  Chester  J.  Hunt  Company  of  nearby  Little 
Falls,  then  the  leading  American  distributor  of  the  finest  ' daffodils  and 
tulips.  In  his  garden,  in  addition  to  irises,  there  were  many  other  plants 
superbly  grown. 

He  raised  many  iris  seedlings  and  named  the  best  one  HARRIET  PRES¬ 
BY  for  his  wife.  Not  wishing  to  name  the  second-best  ones  for  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  of  whom  he  was  so  proud,  he  persuaded  Mr.  Farr  to  name  his  best  1923 
introduction  MILDRED  PRESBY,  and  Mr.  Fryer  to  name  his  best  dwarf 
bearded  seedling  BETSY  PRESBY. 

Until  his  sudden  and  untimely  death  in  1924,  he  attended  every  meeting 
of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  On  his  visits  to  gardens  and 
nurseries,  he  made  countless  friends.  Best  of  all,  he  always  kept  a  steadying 
hand  on  the  reins  and  held  back  the  president  and  the  secretary  when  they 
seemed  to  be  too  impetuous.  Present-day  members  know  his  name  because 
of  the  magnificent  Presby  Memorial  Iris  Garden  established  by  his  friends. 


Presby  Memorial  Iris  Gardens 


In  1920,  James  Boyd  also  was  over  sixty.  Fie  served  as  Director  until  his 
death  in  1929.  He  was  a  retired  manufacturer  who  was  d'evoting-his  time 
to  horticulture.  In  addition  to  offices  already  mentioned,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  both  the  Peony  Society  and  the  Rose  Society- 
Later  he  conducted  a  small  nursery  of  the  very  finest  irises  and  peonies. 
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He  brought  both  broad  business  advice  and  technical  iris  knowledge  to  the 
Board. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr  was  nearly  sixty.  Born  in  Windham,  Vt.,  he  had  lived 
as  a  young  man  in  the  Midwest  and  became  interested  in  peonies  and  irises. 
After  moving  to  Reading,  about  1900,  he  imported  peonies  and  irises  and 
started  the  nursery  which  became  the  headquarters  for  the  newest  irises, 
peonies,  other  herbaceous  plants  and  lilacs,  mock  oranges  and  other  shrubs. 
His  long  experience  in  the  Peony  Society  and  in  its  Cornell  Test  Garden 
guided  us  in  starting  iris  test  gardens  and  in  preparing  check  lists,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  bulletins.  He  was  faithful  in  his  attendance  at  all  meetings,  and 
with  Mr.  Presby  and  Mr.  Boyd  formed  the  mature  board  of  strategy. 

Harry  A.  Norton  was  younger  than  the  other  directors  but,  being  over 
forty,  seemed  an  old  man  to  the  young  officers.  He  was  a  manufacturer 
of  pumping  machinery,  and  a  most  enthusiastic  amateur  gardener.  He 
always  seemed  to  be  able  to  take  the  time  to  attend  an  almost  endless  number 
of  horticultural  meetings.  He  never  missed  an  iris  meeting  in  his  six  years 
on  the  Board,  but  was  so  modest  and  retiring  that  he  would  not  take  any 
other  office.  I  think  that  he  attended  every  annual  meeting  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Saunders  was,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  meeting,  just 
fifty  years  old.  He  refused  to  accept  any  office  until  1926,  when  he  became 
the  Eastern  RVP.  However,  he  was  from  the  very  beginning  active  in  his 
work  for  the  Society.  He  brought  valuable  judgment  from  his  years  as  sec¬ 
retary  and  editor  of  the  Peony  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
human  beings  I  have  ever  met.  He  was  universally  beloved  at  Hamilton 
College,  where  from  1900  to  1939,  when  he  retired,  he  was  professor  of 
chemistry. 

Curiously  enough,  he  never  seemed  to  talk  about  chemistry  to  his  friends. 
His  conversation  with  gardeners  was  first  about  peonies  and  irises,  then 
about  a  broad  scattering  of  other  garden  plants,  and  always  about  plant 
breeding  and  genetics.  But  then  he  continued  into  music  and  art  and  liter¬ 
ature  and  apparently  every  other  subject  under  the  sun.  In  1920  he  had 
already  assembled  his  collection  of  rare  peony  species  and  was  using  them 
in  his  hybridizing,  which  was  to  make  him  famous.  By  the  time  he  became 
RVP,  he  had  begun  to  receive  recognition  for  the  first  seedlings  he  had 
exhibited.  Medals  and  other  awards  followed.  His  first  iris  seedling, 
WHITE  KNIGHT,  had  been  introduced  by  the  Farr  Nursery  in  1916.  It 
had  almost  been  forgotten  in  this  country  when  in  1927  it  received  the 
coveted  Award  of  Merit  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  variety  to  be  so  honored. 

No  report  of  the  organization  meeting  would  be  complete  without  tribute 
to  that  gracious  lady,  Miss  Grace  Sturtevant,  who  wasn’t  there,  and  who 
hardly  ever  attended  a  meeting.  Nearly  a  quarter  century  older  than  her 
brother  Robert,  she  had  practically  brought  him  up,  as  he  later  so  eloquent¬ 
ly  wrote  in  his  tribute  to  her  in  the  Bulletin.  She  had  taught  him  about 
irises.  He,  in  turn,  had  helped  her  carry  her  iris  seedlings,  AFTERGLOW, 
B.  Y.  MORRISON,  QUEEN  GATERINA  and  SHEKINAH  in  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  There  they  had  won 
medals  and  awards  which  produced  the  publicity  that  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  factors  leading  up  to,  and  making  possible,  the  organization  of  the 
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Society.  She  long  had  corresponded  with  Mrs.  Jennett  Dean  of  California, 
with  the  Sass  brothers  of  Nebraska,  and  with  A.  J.  Bliss  in  England.  Her 
lovely  garden  had,  as  early  as  1915,  become  a  place  to  be  visited  by  many 
fine  gardeners  each  spring. 

Miss  Sturtevant  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  nomination  for  any  office 
and  even  hesitated  to  have  her  name  published  on  any  committee.  How¬ 
ever,  she  actively  worked  on  many  committees,  and  worked  almost  daily 
with  her  brother  during  his  term  as  secretary  and  editor.  In  a  real  sense 
she  helped  guide  the  destiny  of  the  Society. 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham 

Four  ladies,  who  later  did  so  much  for  the  Society,  had  no  official  posi¬ 
tions  in  1920.  From  1921  on,  Mrs.  Ella  McKinney  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd 
graced  the  meeting  of  Directors.  Mrs.  McKinney,  later  the  author  of  Iris 
in  the  Little  Garden ,  had  a  delightful  small  garden  in  Madison,  N.J.  I 
think  she  was  the  first  to  bum  over  her  irises  to  destroy  eggs  of  iris  borers 
or  spores  of  leaf  spot  diseases.  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  famous  for  her  “Iris  Bowl”  in 
Haverford,  Pa.  There  she  graciously  received  hundreds  of  garden  visitors 
each  year.  She  was  long  an  active  officer  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

Two  other  ladies  who  worked  for  the  Society  from  the  beginning  and  who 
headed  committees,  but  who  were  not  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
until  1924  and  1927,  were  Mrs.  Wheeler  H.  Peckham  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.,  and  Mrs.  J.  Edgar  Hires  of  Ardmore,  Pa.  Except  for  secretary  Sturte¬ 
vant,  I  think  they  were  the  hardest  working  “work  horses”  the  Society 
ever  had.  Mrs.  Peckham  took  over  the  early  check  lists  that  I  had  pre¬ 
pared  in  1919  and  1920,  and  used  them  in  assembling  the  plants  for  the 
test  garden  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  She  planted  1500  so-called 
varieties  the  first  year  and  was  able  to  eliminate  the  names  of  many  of 
these  as  synonyms.  She  then  went  on  to  gather  more  iris  names  of  the  past 
and  of  the  new  varieties  being  registered  by  the  Society.  She  edited  the 
1929  Check  List  with  12,000  names,  and  then  the  1939  edition  with  19,000 
names,  with  standardized  code  descriptions  and  original  citations,  catalog 
references  and  synonyms. 
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The  careful  planning  and  hard  work  of  these  men  and  women  guided 
the  Society  through  the  first  fifteen  years.  Some  of  them  carried  on  for 
many  years  afterwards. 

THE  EARLY  YEARS  1920-1928 

Work  on  many  projects  started  immediately  after  the  organization  meet¬ 
ing.  Secretary  and  editor  Sturtevant  supplied  monthly  notes  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  activities  to  The  Flower  Grower,  which  was  sent  to  all  members  from 
1920  through  1923.  Plans  were  made  for  test  gardens,  first  for  the  one  at 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  later  at  Cornell  University,  and  still  later 
for  Japanese  irises  at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Gardens.  The  first  independent 
Bulletin  was  dated  June  1920,  and  gave  cultural  directions  for  iris  growing 
in  many  different  climates. 

The  first  annual  meeting  and  the  first  iris  show  were  held  June  1,  1920. 
The  secretary  had  been  so  active  in  publicizing  the  new  society,  and  had 
received  so  much  cooperation  from  the  gardening  press  and  the  nursery 
industry,  that  he  was  able  to  report  a  membership  of  nearly  four  hundred. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  the  temporary  officers  were  reelected.  At 
the  first  iris  show  in  Philadelphia,  William  Peterson,  Robert  Sturtevant 
and  Prof.  Robert  T.  Jackson  were  the  judges.  Mr.  Farr  exhibited  the  little- 
grown  species  I.  susiana.  Among  the  tall  bearded  varieties  that  created  a 
mild  sensation  were  Sir  Michael  Foster’s  CRUSADER  from  England,  Miss 
Sturtevant’s  AFTERGLOW  and  Mr.  Williamson’s  LENT  A.  WILLIAM¬ 
SON.  Other  iris  shows  were  held  that  first  year  on  Long  Island,  and  in 
Washington,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis  and  Berkeley. 

The  discussions  at  the  first  annual  meeting  and  at  the  Directors’  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  first  few  years  repeatedly  centered  on  the  need  of  check  lists 
and  test  gardens  to  straighten  out  nomenclature,  particularly  the  confusing 
number  of  synonyms.  Many  members  mentioned  the  need  for  recommend¬ 
ing  the  better  varieties  as  they  came  in. 


Test  Garden,  Iowa  State  University,  Ames,  Iowa 
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There  was  a  continued  attempt  to  present  a  better  system  of  horticultural 
classification  than  the  one,  based  on  so-called  species,  which  had  been 
published  by  Peter  Barr  in  England  about  1900.  The  early  catalogs  of  Mr. 
Farr  and  of  other  nurseries  followed  this,  but  it  clearly  was  not  satisfactory. 
Discussions  about  this  went  on  for  over  eight  years  until  finally  F.  X. 
Schreiner  prepared  the  one  used  by  Mrs.  Peckham  in  the  Check  List. 

The  Society  had  not  been  operating  long  before  it  became  evident  that 
the  load  of  work  was  very  heavy  for  any  volunteer,  or  groups  of  volunteers, 
to  carry  properly.  The  early  Directors  placed  in  the  minutes  the  resolve 
that  there  should  be  a  paid  executive  secretary.  It  was  many  years,  how¬ 
ever,  before  funds  became  available  for  this. 

In  1921  the  system  of  registration  of  new  names  was  started.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  first  two  registered  were  Iris  missouriensis  from  D.  M. 
Andrews  of  Boulder,  Colo.  The  code  of  nomenclature,  when  published  in 
the  Bulletin,  was  followed  pretty  faithfully.  It  prevented  much  future  con¬ 
fusion. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  were  twenty-six  life  members,  422  an¬ 
nual  members  in  the  United  States  and  a  scattering  of  members  in  Canada, 
England,  France,  Holland  and  New  Zealand.  The  year  ended  with  a  bank 
balance  of  just  over  $200.00,  which  gave  the  Society  a  feeling  of  success. 

Editor  Sturtevant’s  first  Bulletin  in  1920  had  been  so  impressive  that 
the  directors  authorized  an  edition  of  1,500  copies  of  Bulletin  No.  2.  Look¬ 
ing  back,  this  seems  pretty  brave,  in  view  of  the  membership. 

The  second  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Columbus,  May  20,  1921.  Long 
and  lively  discussions  on  iris  varieties  were  entered  into  by  Mr.  Farr,  Mr. 
Bonnewitz,  Clarence  Connell,  Franklin  Mead,  E.  C.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Presby. 
The  show  attracted  visitors  from  as  far  away  as  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and 
west  and  south  through  Indiana  and  Tennessee.  The  membership  had 
grown  to  635  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Directors’  meeting  in  New  York  in  January  1922  was  the  only  one 
in  the  fifteen  years  at  which  all  officers  and  directors  were  present.  It  has 
been  a  lasting  regret  that  a  photograph  of  the  board  was  not  made  at  the 
time.  The  first  amendment  to  the  constitution  raised  the  life  membership 
dues  from  $25.00  to  $50.00.  The  president  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  to  represent  the  Society  at  the  International  Conference 
in  Paris  in  May,  and  to  offer  the  Society’s  Silver  Medal  to  shows  in  Paris 
and  London.  When  the  president  signified  his  intention  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference,  the  directors  thought  that  the  Society  ought  to  pay  part  of  his  ex¬ 
penses.  They  formally  debated  the  amount,  and  then  by  solemn  motion 
authorized  payment  for  the  postage  stamp  for  the  letter  to  Paris  accepting 
the  invitation! 

Early  in  1922  the  Directors  announced  that  annual  meetings  would  be 
held  one  year  in  the  East  and  the  next  in  the  West.  It  was  one  of  the  many 
proposals  that  proved  impractical  or  impossible  to  carry  out. 

All  the  Directors’  meetings  from  1920  to  1925  were  held  in  New  York 
City.  In  1926,  there  also  were  meetings  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Media,  Pa. 
In  1927  the  meetings  were  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Rochelle;  in  1928  in 
Philadelphia  and  Freeport;  from  1929  to  1934  only  in  New  York  City  with 
the  exception  of  1932  in  Chicago. 

At  nearlv  all  the  early  meetings,  as  in  many  since  that  time,  there  was 
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criticism  that  the  Society  was  devoting  itself  too  much  to  bearded  irises. 
But  try  as  the  editor  did  in  his  writings  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
beardless  and  bulbous  irises  and  regelias  and  oncocyclus,  it  was  apparent 
that  about  eighty  percent  of  the  members  were  interested  in  tall  bearded 
irises  only. 

The  editor  wrote  further  that  we  should  “consider  the  Iris,  not  as  an 
object  in  itself,”  but  rather  as  “a  delightful  gateway  leading  to  the  wider 
enjoyment  of  gardening.”  His  remarks  were  not  listened  to  seriously  until 
many  years  later  when  affiliated  societies  dealing  with  median  irises,  with 
Siberians,  spurias,  Japanese  and  others,  were  organized. 

The  December  1923  Flower  Grower  was  the  last  to  carry  the  official  Iris 
Society  page.  The  cancellation  was  made  with  regret  and  considerable 
hesitation,  as  it  had  been  so  beneficial.  However,  it  was  felt  that  the  Society 
with  over  700  members  was  now  large  enough  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on 
its  own  bulletins. 

In  1924  there  was  a  statement  that  we  had  outdistanced  all  similar  so¬ 
cieties  except  the  rose.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  it  certainly  was  very 
creditable  to  have  passed  the  700  mark  in  1924,  the  800  mark  in  1925  and 
the  900  mark  in  1926. 

Bulletin  No.  10  reiterated  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Society  that  had 
been  voiced  at  the  organization  meeting.  It  gave  a  resume  of  the  projects 
planned  and  of  the  achievements  of  the  years  1920-1923.  This  general 
information  seemed  so  important  that,  after  the  Bulletin  had  been  mailed 
to  the  members,  the  Directors  ordered  an  extra  2,000  copies,  a  copy  to  be 
mailed  to  each  new  member  as  he  enrolled.  This  supply  lasted  eight  years. 

By  the  end  of  the  1924  flowering  season,  the  Society  had  sponsored  forty 
iris  shows  in  widely  scattered  locations  across  our  great  continent.  These 
gave  many  gardeners  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  newer  and  finer 
iris  varieties.  Many  of  these  iris  shows  had  been  the  first  flower  shows 
staged  in  these  communities,  and  thus  the  Society  helped  horticulture  in 
general. 

In  1924  the  Society  suffered  its  first  two  serious  losses  by  the  deaths  of 
its  treasurer,  Frank  H.  Presby,  and  its  director,  Bertrand  H.  Farr.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  these  two  had  helped  to  start  the  Society  and  had  been 
its  mainstay  in  many  ways. 

We  were  fortunate  in  persuading  one  of  the  founding  members,  Arthur 
H.  Scott,  to  take  on  the  duties  of  treasurer.  He  carried  on  well,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  only  for  three  years,  when  death  took  him  from  us.  In  Mr.  Farr’s 
place,  Mrs.  Wheeler  H.  Peckham  was  elected  to  the  Board,  and  she  was 
an  absolutely  indefatigable  worker. 

At  the  1925  annual  meeting  a  membership  chart  was  presented.  It  showed 
that  the  bulk  of  our  889  members  lived  in  the  geographical  rectangle  be¬ 
tween  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Washington. 

The  directors  voted  an  appropriation  of  $100  to  the  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden  to  start  serious  research  in  Japanese  irises.  They  also  voted  $200  to 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  to  use  for  scholarships  to  assistants  for  Dr. 
A.  B.  Stout’s  study  of  Iris  Sterilities  and  Incompatibilities.  When  the  results 
were  published  in  Bulletin  No.  16  a  few  members  protested  that  it  was  too 
technical  to  be  of  value  to  most  iris  growers.  However,  others  felt  that 
it  was  important  that  the  Society  should  publish  scientific  articles. 
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In  1926  there  was  a  criticism  that  the  officers  were  not  properly  dis¬ 
tributed  geographically.  A  tabulation  prepared  for  the  meeting  showed 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  at  that  time  consisted  of  sixteen  members.  Six 
of  these  were  RVPs  specifically  representing  their  geographic  areas.  Of 
the  remaining  ten,  four  were  from  Pennsylvania  and  one  each  from  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Canada.  This 
seemed  as  wide  a  geographic  distribution  as  was  practical,  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  holding  meetings.  It  was  pointed  out  that  new  blood  always 
was  desired  and  that  the  Society  had  in  fact  elected  a  fair  share  of  new 
officers  each  year.  Of  the  1926  Board  of  sixteen,  only  six  had  held  office 
since  1920,  and  of  these  two  had  dropped  out  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Mem¬ 
bers  who  wanted  wider  geographic  distribution  were  urged  to  send  in  nom¬ 
inations,  but  were  reminded  that  distance  made  frequent  meetings  prac¬ 
tically  impossible. 

Bulletins  often  (if  not  always)  came  out  long  after  the  supposed  publica¬ 
tion  dates.  The  editor  was  sorry;  but  what  could  he  do  if  members  failed 
to  send  him  their  promised  articles,  or  when  money  was  not  on  hand  for 
printing?  The  criticisms,  after  a  while,  evidently  rankled,  for  the  editor 
quite  testily  wrote  that  “Officers  and  Directors  are  busy  people  who  volun¬ 
tarily  give  their  time  for  the  work  of  the  Society,  The  Society  cannot  be 
expected  to  function  with  the  efficiency  of  a  well-run  business.” 

INCORPORATION,  THE  NEW  CHARTER, 

GROWTH  AND  EXPANSION  1927-1930 

The  Society  now  was  no  longer  a  novelty  or  a  seven-day  wonder.  It  was 
a  firmly  established  equal  of  the  many  horticultural  societies  of  the  country. 
In  1927  it  was  legally  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  if  to  celebrate  the  incorporation  and  the  increased  number  of  Di¬ 
rectors  and  RVPs,  these  years  reflect  much  increased  activity  and  much 
less  friction. 

On  account  of  the  unreasonable  amount  of  work  loaded  on  the  dual  posi¬ 
tion  of  secretary  and  editor,  Mr.  Sturtevant  had,  as  early  as  1923,  asked 
that  he  be  relieved  of  the  first  office.  In  1927,  with  the  new  charter,  we 
were  able  to  persuade  John  B.  Wallace  to  take  over  the  duties  of  the 
position.  He  then  was  about  forty  years  of  age  and  was  very  active  as  the 
New  Haven  General  Agent  of  the  Connecticut  Life  Insurance  Company. 
He  had  a  small  city  garden  with  the  finest  irises  of  the  day,  and  had  taken 
active  part  in  iris  shows  in  the  New  England  area.  Even  before  becoming 
secretary,  he  had  been  interesting  friends  in  iris  growing  and  had  brought 
in  new  members.  His  business  experience  enabled  him  to  handle  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  work  load  most  efficiently.  He  carried  on  for  seven  years  with  dis¬ 
tinction. 

The  death  of  Arthur  H.  Scott,  our  second  treasurer,  in  1927  was  a 
dreadful  blow  to  the  Society  for  which  he  had  done  so  much  since  early 
autumn  of  1919,  and  to  the  officers  and  Directors,  most  of  whom  had  for 
years  been  his  close  friends. 

Richardson  Wright,  already  famous  editor  of  House  and  Garden  and 
author  of  many  garden  books,  was  persuaded  to  become  treasurer.  He 
served  the  Society  for  over  ten  years,  keeping  it  on  the  sound  financial  basis 
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established  by  Mr.  Presby  and  Mr.  Scott.  The  offices  he  long  held  in  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York,  in  the  New  York  Flower  Show,  in  the 
American  Rose  Society  and  other  organizations,  made  him  widely  known. 
His  garden  in  Silvermine,  Conn.,  became  a  mecca  for  horticulturists  near 
and  far.  He  wrote  often  about  irises. 

The  international  character  which  the  Society  had  already  achieved  is 
attested  again  and  again  in  the  1927  Bulletins.  There  were  reports  from 
Countess  Senni  about  iris  growing  in  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and 
the  awarding  of  the  Italian,  or  Roman  “Prix.” 

The  Iris  Society  of  England  was  particularly  active  in  1927.  After  long 
discussion,  its  officers  decided  on  a  suitable  memorial  medal  to  W.  R. 
Dykes,  the  author  of  The  Genus  Iris,  who  shortly  after  becoming  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  had  been  killed  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent,  or  as  the  British  express  it,  “by  a  lorry.”  Our  Society  sent  ten  guineas 
to  the  endowment  fund  for  the  Medal  and  many  of  our  members  sent 
individual  gifts.  There  was  some  debate  as  to  how,  and  to  whom,  and  for 
what,  the  medal  should  be  given.  It  finally  was  decided  to  offer  three 
medals  a  year,  one  in  Great  Britain,  one  in  France  and  one  in  America, 
in  each  country  for  the  finest  new  iris  as  decided  by  the  British  Iris 
Society,  by  the  Societe  Nationale  d’Horticulture  de  France,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Iris  Society,  respectively. 

The  British  Iris  Society  also  in  1927  established  a  plaque  in  honor  of 
Sir  Michael  Foster,  who  was  so  remembered  for  his  work  in  the  1890’s 
and  early  1900’s.  This  plaque  was  to  be  given  from  time  to  time,  not  to 
an  iris,  but  to  persons  who  had  done  much  for  irises.  The  first  one  was 
awarded  to  George  Yeld,  the  breeder  of  LORD  OF  JUNE,  who  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four  was  perhaps  the  only  one  left  who  actually  knew  Sir  Michael. 
In  his  acceptance  he  said  it  was  an  excellent  portrait  in  silver  of  the 
man  he  had  always  looked  up  to  as  a  master,  and  of  whom  he  was  a  humble 
disciple,  and  that  “None  of  us  would  have  done  anything  had  not  Sir 
Michael  shown  us  the  way.” 

The  second  plaque  was  awarded  to  Monsieur  Seraphin,  head  of  the 
nursery  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  and  Cie,  where  the  famous  AMBASSADEUR 
and  other  notable  varieties  had  been  raised. 

The  third  plaque  was  awarded  to  John  C.  Wister,  as  a  mark  of  esteem 
to  the  American  Iris  Society. 

1927  is  still  further  an  important  year  because  a  group  of  Montclair 
citizens  established  the  iris  garden  as  a  memorial  to  Frank  H.  Presby.  They 
were  aided  by  many  of  our  members  and  by  the  Montclair  Garden  Club. 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Walther  was  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  Montclair  the  first 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge.  She  carried  on  valiantly  in  that 
position  for  over  forty  years.  From  a  small  beginning,  the  garden  grew 
larger  and  larger  and  finer,  as  a  great  many  of  our  members  who  have  been 
there  well  know. 

In  an  attempt  to  learn  more  about  the  members  and  their  opinions  and 
desires,  a  questionaire  was  sent  out.  Two  hundred  forty-five  members 
sent  answers.  They  brought  in  some  interesting  guidelines  for  the  future. 
For  instance,  155  answered  that  they  would  like  more  advanced  technical 
articles;  170  reported  buying  new  iris  varieties  from  advertisers  in  the 
Bulletin;  107  reported  that  the  descriptions  of  new  varieties  were  par- 
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ticularly  important  to  help  them  in  their  gardening  decisions,  and  after 
this  they  enjoyed  most  the  reports  of  visits  to  gardens  of  members.  One 
hundred  eighty- three  members  reported  trouble  with  iris  rot;  in  contrast 
only  eighty-one  reported  trouble  with  borers. 

The  Directors  had  for  three  years  tried  to  decide  what  would  be  the 
most  suitable  memorial  to  Mr.  Farr,  and  decided  finally  on  a  Memorial 
Library.  When  they  asked  members  for  contributions  to  establish  this, 
so  much  money  came  in  that  they  were  able  to  buy  three  identical  sets  of 
books,  Bulletins  and  reports,  one  to  be  kept  in  a  permanent  place,  and  the 
other  two  to  be  sent  out  as  traveling  libraries. 

The  annual  meeting  at  Freeport,  Ill.,  was  the  first  held  west  of  Chicago. 
It  brought  together  members  from  more  widely  separated  states  than  any 
previous  meeting.  The  quality  of  the  show  was  superb,  largely  due  to  the 
foreign  novelties  of  Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison.  The  members  reveled  in  her 
garden,  which  from  then  on  became  a  yearly  goal  for  iris  growers  all  over 
the  country. 

As  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  January  1929  Bulletin  was  the  first  to 
use  the  term  “table  iris”  for  the  smaller  group  of  plants  that  turned  up 
among  Mr.  Williamson’s  seedlings.  These  had  at  first  attracted  very  little 
attention,  but  have  since  become  very  popular. 

This  also  was  the  year  that  PLUIE  d’OR  was  first  shown  to  our  members 
at  Freeport.  With  it  bloomed  W.  R.  DYKES,  the  big  yellow  that  was  so 
famous  at  first,  but  when  its  pure  yellow  began  to  be  so  spotted,  turned  out 
to  be  a  great  disappointment. 

The  annual  meeting  at  Cornell  was  a  great  success.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  the  discussion  lively.  Particular  attention  was  given  to 
Howard  Weed  because  he  had  come  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
attend  the  meeting.  There  were  visits  to  the  iris  collections  of  Colonel 
Nicholls  and  L.  F.  Randolph  (who  was  to  become  a  future  president). 

To  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Society,  there  was  on  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1930  a  subscription  lunch  in  New  York.  It  was  held  particularly 
to  honor  Dr.  George  M.  Reed  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  who  al¬ 
ready  had  done  so  much  work  in  Japanese  irises  and  now  was  about  to 
embark  on  a  seven-month  trip  to  Japan.  The  Society  already  had  made  ap¬ 
propriations  to  help  Dr.  Reed’s  work,  and  on  this  occasion  handed  Dr. 
C.  S.  Gager,  the  director  of  the  Garden,  a  check  for  $250.00.  This  was 
a  large  sum  for  the  Society  to  contribute,  but  small  when  compared  to  the 
cost  of  the  trip. 

The  Tenth  Anniversary  was  further  celebrated  by  the  presentation  of  the 
Gold  Medal  to  the  president  for  his  long  years  of  service. 

The  1930  Bulletins  contain  articles  about  members’  travels  which  show 
how  very  widely  interest  in  irises  had  grown.  Both  Prof.  S.  B.  Mitchell 
of  Berkeley  and  Dr.  Wylie  Ayres  of  Cincinnati  wrote  about  the  London 
show  and  about  gardens  visited.  Geoffrey  Pilkington,  early  president  of 
the  British  Iris  Society,  contributed  an  article  about  his  visit  to  France 
to  see  the  seedlings  of  the  great  Ferdinand  Cayeux.  R.  M.  Cooley  described 
the  first  part  of  a  7,000-mile  journey  to  the  annual  meeting  to  visit  iris 
gardens.  He  first  went  to  Carl  Salbach  in  Berkeley,  then  to  the  Sass 
brothers  in  Omaha,  and  then  to  St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City  and  Independence, 
all  in  Missouri,  and  to  Cincinnati  and  Lexington.  Miss  Sturtevant  wrote 
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of  her  visit  to  Southern  California  and  the  irises  seen  there;  Prof.  Essig 
sent  reports  of  the  new  California  varieties.  J.  D.  Long  reported  on  Colo¬ 
rado  and  F.  X.  Schreiner  on  Minnesota.  The  Central  West  and  Central 
South  are  covered  by  both  Mrs.  Hires  and  Sherman  Duffy.  At  the  Lex¬ 
ington  meeting,  talks  by  Chancellor  Kirkland,  Clarence  Cornell,  E.  B. 
Williamson,  Paul  Cook  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Wallace,  chairman  of  the  new  scien¬ 
tific  committee,  were  features. 

The  1930  membership  reached  the  then  all  time  high  of  1,233,  and  was 
to  drop  off  in  the  depression  years  which  followed. 

THE  DEPRESSION  YEARS  1931-1934 

Prosperity  had  smiled  on  the  Society  from  the  beginning,  but  with  the 
tightening  of  the  depression.,  so  disastrous  to  everyone,  our  membership 
declined  rapidly  from  over  1,200  to  slightly  over  800.  Despite  this  loss 
in  numbers,  and  in  dues,  the  Society  continued  to  print  its  four  Bulletins 
a  year  and  to  continue  its  activities  in  various  directions,  its  curtailments 
being  remarkably  slight.  There  were  deficits,  of  course,  but  with  savings 
from  prosperous  years  to  fall  back  on,  they  did  not  seem  serious.  All  agreed 
that  the  work  should  continue,  and  it  did,  although  the  belt  was  drawn 
somewhat  tighter. 

The  geographical  range  of  reports  in  the  Bulletin  was  somewhat  widened 
by  articles  by  Franklin  B.  Mead  on  varieties  seen  in  England  and  in  France, 
and  by  the  report  by  Mrs.  Lena  M.  Lothrop  of  iris  bloom  in  her  California 
garden  from  February  14  to  June  22.  There  were  articles  on  intermediates 
by  Hans  and  Jacob  Sass  and  Sherman  Duffy.  Miss  Sturtevant  told  of  irises 
in  Nashville  and  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Cooley  continued  his  account  of  the  1930 
trip  and  of  the  irises  he  saw  in  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Fort  Wayne,  Bluffton, 
Van  Wert,  Napoleon,  Elkhart,  Freeport,  Rockford,  Topeka,  Dubuque  and 
St.  Paul.  This  must  have  been  the  most  complete  cross-country  iris  itinerary 
that  anyone  has  ever  undertaken. 

Then  there  came  the  forty-six  page  article  on  Dr.  Reed’s  trip  to  Japan 
from  the  complete  official  report  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.  This 
probably  is  the  most  valuable  document  on  Japanese  irises  ever  written. 

There  was  great  disappointment  that  we  were  not  able  to  hold  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Canada  as  had  been  planned.  An  April  warm  spell  had  so 
suddenly  brought  the  season  so  much  ahead  of  the  normal  date  that  at  the 
last  minute  the  meeting  had  to  be  abandoned.  However,  this  gave  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  that  we  long  had  wanted,  to  meet  at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den  in  Japanese  iris  time  to  see  the  results  of  Dr.  Reed’s  tests  with  different 
sorts  of  soils,  irrigation  and  fertilizers. 

The  New  York  Botanical  Iris  Test  Garden,  which  unfortunately  later 
was  given  up,  had  already  deteriorated.  One  of  the  Directors  who  visited 
it  was  accosted  by  a  stranger  who  remarked  that  it  was  curious  that  a  great 
society  did  not  keep  it  up  to  date  and  in  better  condition.  He  was  aston¬ 
ished  when  told  that  the  Society  was  not  rich  enough  to  buy  all  the  new 
varieties  as  they  were  introduced,  or  to  supply  and  pay  the  skilled  gardeners 
needed. 

Nineteen  thirty-two  seems  to  have  been  the  first  year  in  which  Dr.  H.  H. 
Everett  and  William  J.  McKee,  who  soon  were  to  become  president  and 
vice  president,  took  an  active  part.  From  then  on  they  both  took  more  and 
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more  responsibility  in  guiding  the  Society. 

The  July  Bulletin  was  given  over  to  a  translation  by  Dr.  Reed  and  Bunkio 
Matsuki  of  the  explanatory  text  of  Dr.  Manaby  Miyoshi’s  Illustrated  Album 
of  Japanese  Iris.  Except  for  the  Society,  this  book  never  would  have  been 
translated  into  English. 

Mrs.  Peckham  wrote  of  Dr.  John  Small’s  trips  to  Louisiana,  and  of  find¬ 
ing  and  bringing  to  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  many  beautiful  new 
irises  assumed  to  be  a  new  species.  Later  study  brought  the  conclusion  that 
most  of  them  were  natural  hybrids  between  I.  fulva  and  I.  foliosa  and  a  few 
other  species.  Dr.  Small’s  introduction  paved  the  way  for  the  popularity  of 
these  fine  plants,  later  resulting  in  a  special  society  devoted  to  their  planting 
and  breeding.  Although  it  was  not  realized  at  the  time,  Dr.  Small  may  have 
rescued  these  fine  plants  from  oblivion,  for  future  draining  of  swamps  for 
factories  and  housing  developments  wiped  out  many  of  the  best  wild  stands. 

The  January  1933  Bulletin  contains  variety  notes  from  England  and  from 
still  farther  off  Australia.  The  April  Bulletin  was  devoted  to  the  South 
from  Washington  to  Florida,  and  west  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  It  was  one 
of  a  planned  series  dealing  with  irises  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

This  and  the  Bulletins  following  seem  to  be  the  first  with  any  extensive 
reports  on  fall  blooming  irises  which  Clint  McDade  was  assembling  and 
publicizing.  Perhaps  this  Bulletin  was  also  the  first  to  mention  combinations 
of  irises  and  hemerocallis  in  garden  planting. 

The  annual  meeting  again  was  in  Freeport,  the  scene  of  the  great  success 
in  1928.  Once  again  Mrs.  Pattison’s  garden  and  her  cut  flowers  at  the  show 
were  outstanding.  Even  in  this  depression  year,  there  were  members  from 
eighteen  states,  including  Mrs.  Walter  Tobie  from  Maine  and  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Essig  from  California. 

In  1934  John  Wallace  resigned  and  B.  Y.  Morrison  became  secretary. 
The  January  Bulletin  continued  the  policy  of  featuring  a  special  area  and 
covered  the  mid-Atlantic  gardens,  beginning  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  the  Philadelphia  area.  In  the  president’s  garden,  varieties  had 
been  planted  to  conform  with  the  recently  adopted  color  classification. 

The  April  and  July  Bulletins  continue  garden  descriptions  and  particularly 
information  about  irises  in  California.  They  also  went  into  technical  details 
of  scientific  matters  concerning  chromosomes  and  the  behavior  of  pollen. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  boiling  hot  weather. 
This  however  did  not  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  who  came 
mostly  from  the  nearby  states,  with  one  representative  from  Georgia  and  one 
from  Pennsylvania.  In  spite  of  the  heat,  the  show,  staged  in  a  fine  exhibi¬ 
tion  hall,  was  magnificent.  On  the  second  day  of  the  meeting,  there  was  a 
torrid  automobile  cavalcade  across  country  to  see  the  astonishing  new  iris 
seedlings  in  the  gardens  of  Hans  and  Jacob  Sass. 

The  Bulletin  of  these  first  fifteen  years,  from  which  I  have  so  freely  quot¬ 
ed  or  paraphrased,  stands  as  a  monument  to  our  first  editor,  Robert  Sturte- 
vant.  I  think  it  appropriate  to  quote  from  the  editorial  (or  sermon  if  you 
wish!)  in  the  last  Bulletin  of  the  fifteen-year  period.  “Among  us  are  com¬ 
mercial  growers,  originators,  and  customers,  and  we  are  fortunate  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  commercial  growers  were  customers  first  and  salesmen 
second.  Few  have  won  much  profit,  but  our  interest  has  led  many  into 
growing  of  Iris  as  at  least  a  partial  means  of  livelihood.  The  originator  (or 
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Henry,  Hans  P.  and  Jacob  Sass 


introducer)  shares  with  us  the  beauty  of  horticulture.  He  deserves  such 
profit  as  there  may  be.  He  should  be  protected  from  untimely  and  undue 
reduction  in  price  by  the  more  worldly  minded. 

“He  owes  his  buying  public  his  best  judgment  in  the  selection  of  varieties 
and  a  reasonable  charge  based  on  supply  and  probable  demand.  He 
should  not  introduce  an  ‘improvement’  shortly  after,  nor  drop  his  price 
unmeasurably  and  thus  sacrifice  the  commercial  purchaser.  The  commer¬ 
cial  grower  has  equal  responsibility.  The  listing  of  varieties  at  cut-rate 
followed  by  ‘We  regret  we  cannot  supply.’  is  all  too  common.  There  is  a 
place  for  fair  changes  in  price  from  year  to  year  among  the  novelties  and 
for  a  fair  minimum  price  for  old  varieties.  The  actual  value  of  a  novelty 
is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years.  Its  purchase  may  be  an  extravagance,  or 
an  investment,  but  it  should  not  become  a  bad  risk.  The  customer  owes 
loyalty  to  the  reputable  grower.  When  he  gives,  it  should  be  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy.  When  he  exchanges,  he  should  at  least  not  undercut 
the  originator,  and  when  he  accepts  he  should  be  able  to  say  honestly,  ‘I 
never  could  have  bought  that!’  ” 

In  1935  new  officers  took  over  the  management  of  the  Society,  guided  it 
through  the  remaining  years  of  the  depression  and  the  still  more  difficult 
war  years.  I  had  come  to  know  Dr.  Everett  and  Mr.  McKee  only  a  few 
years  before,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  they  were  the  right  persons  to 
carry  on  the  work  that  had  been  started  and  carried  by  the  men  and  women 
about  whom  I  have  written.  I  salute  them  and  their  successors  whom  I 
had  opportunity  of  meeting  only  after  they  took  office.  Their  story  will 
be  told  in  succeeding  chapters  in  this  history.  All  our  present  members 
know  how  well  they  helped  carry  the  Society  from  the  small  fifteen-vear  be¬ 
ginning  to  its  present  size  and  strength. 
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Iris  Border  on  77th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 


1929 


FIVE  PRESIDENTS  OF  AIS 


Marion  Walker,  Harold  Knowlton,  Dr.  John  Wister,  Jesse  Wills,  Guy  Rogers 
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Reminiscences  1938-46 


Jesse  E.  Wills 


Dr.  Harry  H.  Everett  W.  J.  McKee 

President ,  1935-39  President ,  1940-42 


Jesse  E.  Wills 
President  1943-46 


While  these  are  reminiscences,  they  are  also  intended  to  be  an  informal 
account  of  the  American  Iris  Society  from  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Everett’s 
administration  through  the  close  of  mine. 

In  January,  1933,  Mrs.  Wills  and  I  moved  into  the  house  where  we  still 
live,  and  as  a  part  of  the  landscaping  the  following  summer,  some  irises 
were  planted,  old  things  such  as  LORD  OF  JUNE  and  AMBASSADEUR. 
The  land  previously  had  belonged  to  Chancellor  Kirkland  of  Vanderbilt, 
and  I  discovered  on  it  some  of  his  old  seedlings.  I  had  already  formed  the 
habit  of  visiting  his  garden  during  bloom  season,  and  my  iris  interest  grad¬ 
ually  grew.  In  1935,  dissatisfied  with  what  I  had,  I  ordered  a  number  of 
the  cheaper  irises  included  among  the  One  Hundred  Best,  which  Schreiners 
then  featured. 

Sometime  before  this,  when  I  knew  very  little  about  irises,  a  friend, 
Mr.  Will  Manier,  induced  me  to  join  the  Nashville  Iris  Association.  He 
was  an  able,  energetic  man  with  all  sorts  of  projects,  and  as  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  making  Nash¬ 
ville  “The  Iris  City”  and  celebrating  Iris  Week  every  May,  building  on  the 
fact  that  we  had  three  noted  hybridizers,  Chancellor  Kirkland,  Clarence 
Connell  and  T.  A.  Washington.  Discarded  -seedlings  were  collected  and 
planted  in  mass  in  vacant  lots  and  along  roadsides,  and  an  iris  garden  was 
started  as  a  WPA  project  in  one  of  the  city  parks.  Through  this  association, 
I  became  better  acquainted  with  such  iris  enthusiasts  as  Geddes  Douglas 
and  Tom  Williams. 

In  1935  the  AIS  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Nashville.  I  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  at  this  time,  but  the  following  year  I  joined  the  Society. 

In  1938  a  particularly  ambitious  program  was  planned  for  Iris  Week  by 
the  Nashville  Iris  Association.  There  was  to  be  a  pageant  in  Centennial 
Park  by  the  replica  of  the  Parthenon.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  a  very 
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good  iris  year.  We  had  practically  no  winter,  and  irises  were  in  full  bloom 
three  weeks  ahead  of  time.  When  they  were  at  their  height  in  April,  a 
freeze  hit  and  ruined  practically  all  the  bloom.  This  more  or  less  wrecked 
Iris  Week,  but  it  launched  me  into  greater  iris  activity.  In  disgust  with  the 
season  and  unable  to  face  the  pageant,  Mrs.  Wills  and  I  decided  to  attend 
the  AIS  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  with  a  preliminary  day  in  Dr.  Grant’s  gar¬ 
den  in  Louisville. 

We  enjoyed  a  routine  we  have  followed  so  many  times  since,  riding  busses, 
making  new  friends,  and  visiting  gardens,  those  of  Dr.  Wylie  Ayres,  John 
Dee  Wareham,  both  noted  breeders,  that  of  Mrs.  Silas  Waters,  and  others. 

Ellen  and  I  were  walking  up  a  rather  long  driveway  to  one  garden  when 
a  couple  about  our  age  stopped  their  car  and  offered  us  a  ride.  It  was  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  Cook  of  Chicago,  and  this  began  a  long  and  cherished 
friendship.  At  the  same  meeting  I  met  Dr.  Everett,  Mr.  William  J.  Mc¬ 
Kee,  Mr.  Dave  Hall,  Mr.  Junius  Fishburn,  Mrs.  Louise  Blake,  and  others 
who  became  close  friends.  I  thought  that  Mr.  McKee  looked  like  an  English 
squire,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  a  New  England  manufacturer.  I  remember 
Dr.  Everett,  a  beret  perched  jauntily  on  his  white  hair  and  his  blue  eyes 
twinkling  as  he  met  and  assisted  the  lady  members  struggling  up  a  steep 
path  in  Mrs.  Waters’  garden,  which  was  built  on  a  series  of  terraces  over¬ 
looking  the  Ohio  River. 

We  were  very  impressed  with  the  Iris  Society,  but  I  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  later  to  receive  a  letter  from  Dr.  Everett  asking  me  to  permit  my 
name  to  be  put  up  as  director.  I  demurred,  but  he  was  persuasive  and  I 
was  elected — I  don’t  know  why  because  I  certainly  was  an  unknown.  On 
the  Board  with  me  were  Dr.  Everett,  the  president;  Mr.  McKee,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Howard  Watkins,  secretary;  Junius  Fishburn,  treasurer;  and  David 
Hall,  Henry  Grant,  Franklin  Cook  and  Kenneth  Smith.  As  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  Dr.  Kirkland,  J.  B.  Wallace,  and  Richardson  Wright  went  off  the 
Board,  and  I  never  met  the  last  two.  Dr.  Essig,  Dr.  Graves  and  Fred  Casse- 
beer  came  on.  I  tended  to  consider  those  already  on  the  Board  as  old-timers, 
but  I  later  discovered  that  Junius  Fishburn  and  David  Hall  were  relatively 
new  themselves. 

Dr.  Everett  had  considered  himself  a  sort  of  bridge  between  the  long 
administration  of  John  Wister  and  the  future,  and  he  was  very  interested 
in  building  a  stable  Board  that  could  carry  on.  For  various  reasons,  un¬ 
expected  deaths,  illnesses  and  retirements,  there  had  been  a  heavy  turn¬ 
over  for  several  years  previous.  Ten  of  the  twelve  Board  members  in  1935 
were  gone,  and  some  of  those  who  substituted  for  them  had  been  lost.  Dr. 
Everett  knew  what  sort  of  Board  he  wanted  and  got  it.  At  least  he  got  a 
conscientious,  functioning  Board,  which  on  the  average  was  rather  young. 

Though  many  of  us  were  young  and  new,  this  Board  remained  deliberate¬ 
ly  conservative.  The  Society  was  engaged  in  rebuilding  after  a  period  of 
declining  membership  during  the  great  depression,  which  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  did  not  end  entirely  until  the  advent  of  World  War  II.  The  Society 
had  over  1,200  members  in  1929,  and  this  had  dropped  to  900  in  1932.  In 
May  of  1938  it  was  only  784.  After  this  low  point,  membership  started  a 
slow  climb,  and  by  1940  it  was  a  little  over  1,000. 

Other  flower  societies  had  experienced  very  severe  financial  difficulties, 
and  our  president  and  treasurer  annually  congratulated  themselves  on  our 
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fiscal  soundness.  The  main  Society  project  at  the  time  I  became  active 
was  the  1939  Check  List.  This  was  a  monumental  task  carried  out  excel¬ 
lently  by  Mrs.  Anson  Peckham  with  the  assistance  of  the  registrar,  Charles 
Gersdorff.  The  book  finally  was  published  in  1941,  and  used  up  a  good  part 
of  the  Society’s  resources. 

In  1939  the  annual  meeting  was  in  California,  and  there  was  an  organ¬ 
ized  trek  up  the  West  Coast,  ending  in  Oregon.  Dr.  Everett  described  this 
meeting  as  the  Quest  for  the  Golden  Fleece,  referring  to  the  big  new  yellows 
produced  by  Dr.  Mitchell.  I  did  not  go  west,  but  there  were  a  number  of 
iris  visitors  in  Nashville  in  the  spring  of  1939.  Our  new  friends,  the  Franklin 
Cooks,  came  to  see  us  and  my  first  seedlings  bloom.  Also,  this  was  the  sea¬ 
son  I  made  the  cross  which  produced  CHIVALRY.  President  Pilkington 
of  the  English  Society  also  came  to  Nashville  as  part  of  a  long  visit  to  the 
United  States. 


In  Paul  Cook’s  Garden 


Frances  Douglas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith,  Walter  Welch,  Charles  E.  F. 
Gersdorff,  Ed  Bretschneider,  Mrs.  Paul  Cook,  Paul  Cook,  Geddes  Douglas,  Dr.  W. 
E.  Tobie,  Guy  Rogers,  Mrs.  Tobie,  Mary  Williamson. 

During  these  years,  besides  the  annual  meetings,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  visiting  around  by  officers  and  prominent  irisarians  during  the  iris  sea¬ 
son.  Junius  Fishburn  usually  covered  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  and 
prepared  lengthy  notes  on  what  he  saw,  which  first  were  circulated  among 
his  friends  and  later  published  in  the  Bulletin.  His  garden  in  Roanoke,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  that  of  Mrs.  Blake’s  in  South  Carolina,  and  Nashville  were  southern 
stops  in  these  pilgrimages,  which  moved  then  up  to  New  York  and  to  New 
England,  and  out  to  Bluffton,  Indiana,  for  the  Paul  Cook  and  Williamson 
gardens,  and  then  to  Chicago.  Travel  was  by  train,  and  the  West  Coast  was 
too  remote  to  be  visited  except  on  special  occasions  as  the  annual  meeting. 
Mrs.  Blake’s  garden  was  so  unique  that  it  deserves  some  special  comment. 
There  was  an  element  of  fantasy,  characteristic  of  her,  in  its  arrangement, 
there  were  snowdrifts  of  white  irises,  a  rainbow  trail,  and  other  special 
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E.  G.  Lapham  Kenneth  Smith  and  Louise  Blake 


groupings  with  special  names.  The  most  important  feature,  however,  was 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  where  each  hybridizer  had  a  special  niche  containing 
three  irises  of  his  own  choice.  This  garden,  and  that  of  Junius  Fishburn, 
were  really  unofficial  test  gardens  where  new  and  promising  seedlings  were 
sent  for  display,  and  it  was  natural  that  many  judges  would  visit  them. 

At  the  end  of  1939,  after  five  years  of  very  useful  service,  Dr.  Everett 
retired  as  president,  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  McKee.  In  1940  Fred  Casse- 
beer  succeeded  B.  Y.  Morrison  as  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  At  the  December 
meeting  of  the  Directors  in  1940,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  was  awarded 


Fred  Cassebeer,  William  J.  McKee,  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  Geddes  Douglas,  Junius 
Fishburn,  Jesse  Wills,  Robert  Sturtevant. 
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to  Mrs.  Peckham  for  her  work  on  the  1939  Check  List.  This  medal  had 
been  given  only  twice  before,  to  Miss  Grace  Sturtevant  and  to  John  Wister. 
At  the  same  meeting  two  new  medals  were  authorized,  one  for  distinguished 
service  to  the  Society  and  the  other  for  excellence  in  hybridizing. 

In  June  1940  the  annual  meeting  was  in  Chicago,  but  there  was  a  mid- 
western  trek  before.  This  started  at  Dr.  Everett’s  garden  in  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  visits  to  the  iris  plantations  of  Hans  and  Jacob  Sass,  and  then 
to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  before  the  long  drive  to  Chicago.  I  participated  in 
this,  and  have  very  pleasant  memories  of  Dr.  Everett’s  beautiful  place. 
There  was  a  formal  garden  with  beds  in  front  of  the  house  and  other  irises 
in  niches  against  a  tall  green  hedge.  This  was  in  great  contrast  to  the  Sass 
plantings.  There  were  not  gardens,  but  typical  Nebraska  farms  with  great 
fields  where  corn  was  grown.  Besides  being  typical  farmers,  both  Hans  and 
Jacob  Sass  had  a  love  for  flowers,  and  as  a  sideline  had  successfully  hy¬ 
bridized  not  only  irises  but  peonies  and  daylilies.  I  recall  that  at  one  place 
the  irises  were  grown  like  corn  across  a  vast  swell  with  the  land  open 
seemingly  for  miles.  Here  and  there  were  little  shades  or  coverings  which 
protected  some  especially  choice  iris  from  the  sun  and  the  wind.  The  other 
iris  plantings  were  scattered  among  the  red  cedars.  I  remember  admiring 
one  bright  blend  when  Junius  Fishbum,  who  was  standing  nearby,  re¬ 
marked,  “That  is  PRAIRIE  SUNSET  you  are  looking  at.”  I  was  even 
more  impressed,  for  I  think  that  I  had  heard  then  that  this  had  been  sold 
for  $100  a  root. 

I  also  have  much  less  pleasant  memories  in  connection  with  this  trek 
as  we  drove  across  Iowa  and  Illinois.  I  read  the  details,  which  became  more 
and  more  grim,  of  the  fall  of  France  under  the  German  blitz. 

In  1940  Kenneth  Smith  conducted  his  first  unofficial  iris  symposium.  He 
repeated  it  in  1941  on  a  better  basis,  with  all  of  the  accredited  judges  hav¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  fifty  best  varieties  which  had  received 
either  the  HM  or  the  AM  award.  The  symposium  was  continued  in  later 
years  and  proved  a  valuable  contribution  by  Kenneth.  It  finally  developed 
into  our  present  ballots. 

The  officers  and  directors  were  preoccupied  in  their  meetings  with 
awards,  ratings  and  also  registrations.  In  the  beginning  the  Dykes  Medal 
was  awarded  to  irises  just  introduced,  and  sometimes  there  were  mistakes 
when  a  beautiful  iris  turned  out  to  be  a  poor  grower.  In  1939  the  rules 
in  this  regard  were  changed  to  that  to  be  eligible  for  the  Dykes  Medal, 
an  iris  must  have  received  an  HM  and  must  have  been  in  commerce  four 
years.  In  1943  this  rule  was  changed  again  so  that  the  eligible  irises  were 
those  which  had  received  an  Awards  of  Merit  during  the  three  previous 
years,  meaning  that  a  variety  had  more  than  one  chance  to  win.  A  some¬ 
what  similar  change  was  made  in  the  Award  of  Merit  rules  during  the 
same  period. 

Members  joining  the  Society  in  recent  years  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
numerical  ratings  we  then  were  using.  Irises  that  had  been  introduced 
were  supposed  to  be  rated  by  accredited  judges  according  to  an  elaborate 
point  system  that  was  restudied  and  changed  from  time  to  time.  Most 
ratings  tended  to  average  out  somewhere  near  the  80’s,  so  that  82  might 
be  a  poor  rating  and  89  a  good  one.  Very  few  got  90  or  more.  At  one 
time  the  Society  experimented  with  a  system  of  grading  by  letters,  but  this 
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was  quickly  abandoned.  The  growers  who  did  not  worry  about  an  84 
rating  did  complain  bitterly  about  a  B  grade.  The  ratings  never  proved 
much,  but  they  were  a  headache  to  the  chairman  of  awards,  as  I  learned 
from  personal  experience.  I  wonder  now  why  they  were  considered  so 
important. 

Even  then  there  were  a  lot  of  irises  to  be  rated.  Almost  every  year  in 
their  annual  reports  as  president,  Dr.  Everett  and  Mr.  McKee  would  say 
something  about  too  many  introductions.  However,  there  was  no  real  way 
of  limiting  them. 

Registrations  were  a  problem  for  several  reasons.  Some  growers  went 
ahead  and  named  irises  without  bothering  to  register  them.  Also  Charles 
Gersdorff  was  rather  strict  in  applying  the  rules,  and  sometimes  would  not 
approve  names  that  he  thought  were  too  much  like  ones  already  in  use, 
or  were  otherwise  unsuitable.  There  were  complaints  about  this,  and  there 
were  also  complaints  that  too  many  good  names  were  tied  up  for  irises 
which  were  registered  but  never  introduced. 

In  December  1941  a  meeting  of  Directors  was  held  which  was  important 
in  several  respects.  We  awarded  the  first  of  the  new  medals  which  had 
been  authorized  the  year  before.  The  Distinguished  Service  Medal  went  to 
Harry  H.  Everett,  Ben  Y.  Morrison  and  Robert  Sturtevant.  The  Hybridiz¬ 
ing  Medal  was  given  to  Dr.  Wylie  Ayres,  Dr.  Sydney  Mitchell,  Col.  James 
C.  Nichols,  Mr.  Henry  Sass  and  Mr.  Jacob  Sass.  We  did  not  want  to  give 
too  many  medals  the  first  year,  but  we  felt  these  were  essential  to  catch  us 
up  on  awards  that  had  been  long  overdue  for  lack  of  a  suitable  medium. 

This  one-day  meeting  was  held  the  day  before  Pearl  Harbor.  With  the 
United  States  at  war,  President  McKee,  with  the  consent  of  the  directors, 
indefinitely  postponed  the  annual  meeting,  which  was  to  be  held  in  New 
England,  and  the  one  for  Iowa  the  following  year.  The  problem  was  to 
adjust  to  the  war  in  a  sensible,  practical  way.  We  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
necessary  to  dig  up  iris  gardens  and  replace  them  with  vegetables  as  was 
done  to  some  extent  in  England.  We  did  try  to  cut  down  on  travel,  and  as 
a  further  effort  in  this  direction,  we  did  not  have  a  meeting  of  Directors  in 
December  1943.  Instead,  a  nominating  committee  was  appointed  to  select 
officers. 

I  still  remember  coming  into  my  office  one  morning  to  be  greeted  indig¬ 
nantly  by  my  secretary  saying,  “Mr.  Wills,  they  can’t  do  this  to  you.”  She 
handed  me  a  letter  asking  me  to  take  the  presidency.  I  was  completely 
surprised.  I  knew  Mr.  McKee  was  retiring,  but  had  assumed  that  either 
David  Hall  or  Junius  Fishburn,  both  my  seniors  on  the  Board,  would  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  David  Hall  begged  off  on  the  ground  that  he  had  just  retired 
from  the  telephone  company  and  would  have  no  secretarial  help.  Junius 
Fishburn  convinced  the  nominating  committee  that  he  was  too  heavily 
loaded  with  responsibilities  already.  He  really  was  overworked  and  stayed 
that  way  until  his  premature  death. 

I  felt  very  inexperienced,  but  I  had  a  secretary  and  seemed  to  have  the 
time,  so  with  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  I  accepted. 

Fortunatelv,  I  had  a  strong  Board  of  Directors  to  assist  me.  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  Cook  soon  entered  the  navy  as  a  flight  surgeon,  but  there  also  were 
Junius  Fishburn,  vice  president;  Greig  Lapham,  treasurer;  Howard  Watkins, 
secretary;  and  Dr.  Everett,  Mr.  McKee,  Carl  Milliken,  Dr.  Graves,  Dave 
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Hall,  Geddes  Douglas  and  Fred  Cassebeer.  Since  there  were  no  meetings 
and  travel  was  restricted,  correspondence  was  very  heavy.  We  had  to  rely 
on  this  to  hold  the  Society  together  and  allay  the  little  misunderstanding 
ings  and  disagreements  inevitable  in  a  very  widespread  organization.  At 
that  time  the  Society  was  very  strong  in  the  East,  particularly  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  strong  in  the  South  and  in  the  Middle  West,  with  scattered  spots  of 
strength  in  the  Mountain  States,  and  strong  again  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
While  other  officers  and  I  did  some  traveling  during  the  iris  season,  un¬ 
fortunately  we  could  not  get  to  California  or  to  Oregon.  Checking  back 
on  it,  I  managed  to  get  around  quite  a  bit.  In  1943,  for  instance,  I  went 
to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  a  night  train  to  visit  Dr.  Grant’s  garden,  where  I 
found  Mr.  Hall,  and  went  with  him  to  Cincinnati  where  we  looked  over 
the  gardens  of  Dr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Wareham  and  Mrs.  Waters,  and  then  went 
on  to  Chicago.  There  I  got  to  see  the  first  of  Dave  Hall’s  flamingo  pinks, 
which  had  appeared  among  his  seedlings  the  year  before;  and  I  wrote  these 
up  in  detail  for  an  article  in  the  Bulletin. 

The  Bulletin  was  most  important  as  a  means  of  sustaining  the  interest  of 
members  and  keeping  them  informed  of  new  developments.  Mr.  Cassebeer 
put  out  very  excellent  Bulletins,  under  considerable  difficulties,  though 
sometimes  there  was  an  unavoidable  delay,  and  very  occasionally  two  Bul¬ 
letins  would  come  out  close  together  after  a  long  dry  spell. 

Despite  our  curtailed  program  and  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  war, 
membership  started  to  increase  steadily  after  a  period  of  several  years  when 
it  stayed  around  1,000.  In  December  1942,  when  I  became  president,  it 
was  1,075.  It  went  up  to  1,234  by  the  end  of  1944,  and  to  1,366  by  the  end 
of  1945,  and  then  to  1,964  by  the  end  of  1946.  This  was  entirely  a  natural 
growth  arising  out  of  increased  prosperity  and  a  steadily  growing  interest 
in  irises.  Organized  membership  campaigns  were  not  started  until  later. 

In  December  1944,  despite  the  fact  that  the  war  was  still  on,  we  managed 
to  have  the  business  meeting  of  the  Directors  in  Cincinnati,  and  nine  of  the 
twelve  members  attended.  One  of  these  was  Dr.  Franklin  Cook,  whom  we 
were  glad  to  welcome  back  from  naval  service.  He  had  received  a  medical 
discharge  because  of  injuries  received  in  action  while  serving  on  an  aircraft 
carrier  the  previous  summer.  At  this  meeting  the  Directors  decided  to  make 
official  the  symposium  which  Kenneth  Smith  had  been  running  on  an  un¬ 
official  basis  for  several  years.  1945  was  also  marked  by  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Randolph  became  chairman  of  the  scientific  committee  and  immediately  in¬ 
stituted  new  activities.  The  next  year  Mr.  Cassebeer  felt  obliged  to  give 
up  the  editorship  of  the  Bulletin,  and  this  was  moved  to  Nashville,  with  Mr. 
Robert  Sturtevant,  who  had  been  our  first  editor,  taking  it  over  again  with 
Mr.  Geddes  Douglas  as  assistant  editor.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  however,  Mr. 
Sturtevant  felt  that  he  could  not  carry  this  heavy  responsibility,  so  he  and 
Mr.  Douglas  swapped,  Mr.  Douglas  becoming  editor  and  Mr.  Sturtevant 
assistant  editor. 

With  the  war  over,  we  were  able  to  resume  our  annual  meetings  in  1946, 
with  a  very  fine  meeting  being  held  in  New  England.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
unable  to  attend  this  meeting  because  of  a  very  serious  illness  in  the  family. 
I  was  the  only  president  who  never  attended  an  annual  meeting  during  the 
term  of  office.  I  enjoyed  my  years  as  president,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  served 
long  enough.  I  had  occupied  a  sort  of  caretaker’s  role,  keeping  things  going 
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until  circumstances  permitted  resumption  of  full  activities,  and  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  relief  at  the  end  of  1946  that  I  turned  the  presidency  over  to 
Dr.  Franklin  Cook. 


The  American  Iris  Society  —  1947-52 

Guy  Rogers 


Dr.  Frankin  Cook 
President ,  1947-48 


Some  three  score  and  ten  years  ago,  my  mother  grew  both  the  white  and 
the  purple  flags.  The  whites  predominated  under  our  illusionary  belief  that 
the  purple  ones  changed  color  to  white  from  time  to  time.  Only  the  bees 
hybridized.  The  soil  received  no  additives.  Its  pH  reading  was  never  made. 
The  chromosomes  of  the  flowers,  if  any,  were  never  counted.  Their  genes, 
if  any,  were  unknown.  It  was  of  no  concern  whether  they  were  diploids  or 
tetraploids.  They  never  had  rot.  Nor  leaf  blight.  Nor  scorch.  Nematodes 
did  not  knot  their  roots.  Borers  drilled  elsewhere.  Who  ever  heard  of  the 
bacterium  Erwinia  carotovora,  now  said  to  cause  soft  rot?  Or  the  fungus 
Didymellina  macrospora,  now  thought  to  cause  leaf  spot?  Or  the  specifics  to 
control  such  maladies? 

Years  later,  with  World  War  I  behind  and  with  a  family  on  the  threshold, 
our  present  home  was  built  with  TRUE  CHARM  and  HONOR ABILIS 
prominent  in  the  landscaping.  My,  what  an  improvement  over  the  whites 
and  the  purples!  They  were  tended  with  the  utmost  care. 

After  a  while,  I  began  to  wonder:  Surely  there  were  better  irises  in  the 
world  somewhere.  I  began  to  investigate  and  to  accumulate.  Later  still, 
I  began  discarding  upon  acquiring  superior  varieties.  My  enthusiasm  was 
greatly  increased  by  annual  visits  to  the  gardens  of  Dave  Hall  and  Orville 
Fay  and  Brother  Charles  during  the  four  years  our  children  were  in  school 
at  Northwestern  (1937-41). 

It  was  from  such  a  visit  on  a  train  from  Chicago  to  New  York  that  I  met 
Junius  Fishburn,  a  highly  skilled  and  competent  irisarian  and  a  delightful 
gentleman.  After  an  hour  or  so  of  rapid-fire  conversation,  he  asked  me  to 
be  an  Accredited  Judge.  I  professed  my  own  incompetence,  but  he  insisted. 
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So,  by  his  own  ipse  dicit  as  Awards  Chairman,  he  dubbed  me  an  Accredited 
Judge  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  My  credentials  awaited  me  upon  my 
return  to  Wichita  Falls.  Such  was  the  then  informality  of  becoming  an 
Accredited  Judge.  And  such  informality  permeated  the  entire  affairs  of 
the  Society.  I  would  have  been  much  better  prepared  to  fulfill  the  duties 
of  an  Accredited  Judge  had  I  had  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  the  schools 
of  today;  but  who  then  could  have  taught  such  a  school? 

Thereafter,  contact  with  the  Society  became  increasingly  constant.  Its 
inner  workings  were  made  known,  what  made  it  tick,  why  an  increasing 
number  became  enthusiasts,  why  members  addressed  each  other  by  their 
given  names,  and  why  they  effervesced  when  in  each  other’s  presence.  Such 
was  the  permeating  spirit  that  brought  the  Society  through  the  World  War 
I  period  under  the  able  leadership  of  Jesse  Wills,  that  matchless  executive 
who  had  never  lost  the  common  touch.  His  stabilizing  influence  during  the 
war  years  formed  the  groundwork  upon  which  succeeding  administrations 
could  and  did  build. 

With  the  war  over  and  transportation  restored,  the  Society  took  on  a 
new  life  and  broader  perspective.  Fortuitously,  early  in  1947,  there  came 
Franklin  Cook  as  the  fifth  president  of  the  Society.  If  the  previous  admin¬ 
istration  had  been  one  of  conservation,  that  of  Dr  Franklin  Cook  could  be 
characterized  as  one  of  innovation  and  progress.  The  war  was  over,  the 
Society  was  growing  rapidly,  its  needs  and  problems  were  changing,  and  he 
had  many  ideas  for  improvement.  This  was  in  line  with  Franklin’s  nature. 
He  was  a  positive  character,  with  an  intense,  earnest  look,  lightened  by  a 
ready  smile.  He  was  firm  in  his  convictions,  and  a  dynamic  individual  with 
vast  leadership  qualities  who,  by  the  sheer  magnetism  of  his  personailty, 
inspired  the  Society  to  greater  accomplishments  in  broader  fields. 

Prior  to  Dr.  Cook’s  administration,  the  offices  and  committees  had  been 
filled  with  volunteers  without  compensation.  With  the  rapid  increase  in 
membership  and  the  manifold  details  arising  in  the  conduct  of  the  enlarged 
Society,  it  was  thought  a  staff  should  be  employed  to  answer  correspondence 
and  do  the  ministerial  duties  that  arose.  Accordingly,  a  central  office  at 
Nashville  was  established,  and  most  of  the  correspondence  was  funneled 
through  that  office.  Sam  Y.  Caldwell  headed  the  staff  and  took  care  of  the 
duties  of  both  secretary  and  Bulletin  editor.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Geddes 
Douglas,  Robert  Sturtevant  and  Jesse  Wills. 

It  was  during  Dr.  Cook’s  administration  that  a  membership  campaign 
with  prizes  was  begun  and  has  continued  through  succeeding  administra¬ 
tions.  An  anthology  on  irises  was  master-minded  by  the  energetic  doctor, 
entitled  The  Iris,  An  Ideal  Hardy  Perennial,  painstakingly  edited  by  Geddes 
Douglas,  with  the  assistance  of  Robert  Sturtevant  and  Sam  Caldwell.  The 
Scientific  Committee,  with  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  its  chairman,  was  very  ac¬ 
tive,  and  its  new  iris  classification  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  resulting  in 
renewed  interest  in  dwarf  and  intermediate  irises.  The  President’s  Cup  was 
instituted  by  Dr.  Cook  and  still  is  coveted  at  each  annual  meeting. 

As  energetic  as  he  was,  as  competent  as  he  proved  himself  to  be,  as  gifted 
in  many  arts  as  he  revealed  himself,  as  personable  as  a  leader  of  man  always 
is,  nevertheless  Dr.  Cook  was  mortal;  and  his  years  as  flight  surgeon  in  World 
War  I  brought  to  him  an  incurable  malady  from  which  he  suffered  during 
his  administration  and  which  caused  him  to  resign  at  the  January  meeting 
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of  the  Board  in  1949  and  which  resulted  in  his  death  in  1952.  Dr.  Cook 
shared  his  views  with  his  fellow  Board  members  so  that  the  succeeding  ad¬ 
ministration  moved  forward  smoothly,  implementing  the  plans  carefully 
outlined  by  his  administration. 

With  the  making  of  Texas  a  separate  Region  in  1947,  the  writer  resigned 
as  Regional  Vice  President  upon  being  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
And  what  a  Board  it  was!  Foremost  among  its  members  was  its  charismatic 
president,  Dr.  Franklin  Cook.  Among  its  members  were  Fred  W.  Casse- 
beer  of  New  York,  Geddes  Douglas  of  Tennessee,  Junius  Fishburn  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  David  Hall  of  Illinois,  E.  G.  Lapham  of  Indiana,  W.  J.  McKee  of 
Massachusetts,  W.  J.  Moffat  of  Ontario,  Jesse  E.  Wills  of  Tennessee,  Dr. 
H.  H.  Everett  of  Nebraska  and  Dr.  Robert  J.  Graves  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  next  year  Dr.  Mathew  C.  Riddle  of  Washington,  Carl  Schirmer  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Harold  W.  Knowlton  of  Massachusetts  came  on  the  Board.  And 
in  1950  the  Board  was  further  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Joe  House 
of  Arkansas  and  Marion  Walker  of  California. 

Thus  the  Board  was  composed  of  men  from  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  from  various  segments  of  business  and  professional 
life.  Notwithstanding  growing  pains  of  the  Society,  it  never  operated  at  a 
loss  but  always  put  aside  earnings  for  further  expansion.  Such  a  board  was 
competent  to  operate  even  a  General  Motors  corporation.  Six  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  had  been  or  later  were  presidents  of  the  Society. 

The  writer  succeeded  Dr.  Cook  as  president  at  the  January,  1949,  meeting 
of  the  Board  in  New  York.  Sam  Caldwell  had  gone  to  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing,  and  Geddes  Douglas  was  then  appointed  editor  of  the  Bulletin  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Society.  He  performed  all  the  duties  of  such  offices  in  the 
most  skillful  manner  and  endeared  himself  to  the  Society  in  a  manner  few 
have  obtained. 

A  budget  for  the  central  office  was  set  up  for  1949,  and  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  through  subsequent  years.  Annual  dues  of  $3.50  and  sustaining  dues 
of  $5.00  were  set.  New  Regions  were  created  to  accommodate  the  mem¬ 
bers.  A  2000-copy  edition  of  The  Iris,  An  Ideal  Hardy  Perennial  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1949,  as  was  the  supplemental  Check  List  of  registrations,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  much  time  and  effort  in  its  preparation.  A  fee  was  set  for  registra¬ 
tion  and  the  number  of  registrations  for  each  year  by  a  member  was  limited. 
The  Mary  Swords  Debaillon  Award  was  established.  The  iris  symposium 
was  extended  to  include  all  members  to  vote  rather  than  only  Accredited 
Judges  as  theretofore. 

Having  attended  every  Board  meeting  of  the  Society  since  1947  except  one 
or  two,  I  can  say  without  cavil  that  all  of  the  Directors  have  been  outstand¬ 
ing  in  business,  successful  in  their  avocations,  intensely  interested  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  better  irises  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  objectives  of  the 
Society.  There  was  unanimity  of  purpose  among  and  actions  by  all  during 
the  six-year  period  covered  by  this  report. 

No  less  devoted  to  the  Society  were  the  Regional  Vice  Presidents,  who 
acted  as  liaisons  between  the  Board  and  the  members.  All  committees  and 
their  chairmen  functioned  perfectly.  And  the  members  themselves  cooper¬ 
ated  in  every  way. 

Among  those  to  whom  eternal  gratitude  of  the  Society  is  due  for  time  and 
effort  spent  as  well  as  accomplishments  achieved  are  Geddes  Douglas,  who 
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Seated  at  speakers’  table  of  annual  meeting  of  Society,  1952:  (left  to  right)  Mrs. 
Franklin  Cook,  Secretary  Geddes  Douglas,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Scott,  President  Guy  Rogers, 
Mrs.  Rogers,  speaker  of  the  evening  Dr.  Gustav  A.  L.  Mehlquist,  Toastmaster  Sam 
Caldwell,  Mrs.  Harold  Knowlton,  Vice  President  Knowlton,  Mrs.  Carl  Schirmer, 
Treasurer  Schirmer.  (photo  by  McClure) 

spent  more  time  than  perhaps  anyone  else  in  furthering  the  interest  of  the 
Society  and  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  During  two  administrations  and 
longer,  Dr.  Randolph  was  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee  and  did 
yoeman’s  work  in  that  regard.  So  did  Harold  W.  Knowlton  as  chairman  of 
the  Awards  Committee.  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  spent  much  time  and  effort  in 
successfully  conducting  membership  drives.  Others  are  equally  deserving, 
but  space  forbids  their  enumeration. 

All  in  all,  the  six-year  period,  1947-52,  was  one  of  growth,  progress  and 
accomplishments.  There  was  no  appreciable  break  in  continuity  between 
the  two  administrations.  It  is  hoped  that  these  administrations  were  such 
as  that  there  was  no  break  between  them  and  the  succeeding  administration. 

It  was  indeed  a  privilege  and  personal  pleasure  to  each  and  all  in  working 
in  any  capacity  for  the  Society  during  such  period  of  time.  We  are  pleased 
by  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  our  time  of  active  participation. 


Reminiscences  1953-1959 

Marion  R.  Walker 

Harold  W.  Knowlton  was  elected  the  seventh  president  of  The  American 
Iris  Society  on  October  26,  1952.  He  perhaps  was  the  most  traveled  of  the 
presidents  of  the  Society.  Each  year  he  and  his  wife  Louise  would  spend 
the  iris  season  visiting  friends  from  coast  to  coast.  This  New  England 
gentleman  and  his  good  wife  always  were  most  welcome  guests  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  indeed  over  the  world,  wherever  iris  fanciers  lived. 

Mr.  Knowlton  took  office  right  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  rapid 
growth  of  the  Society.  During  the  war  years  travel  was  difficult  and -time 
for  hobbies  was  scarce.  Consequently,  the  Society  had  some  difficult  years, 
but  the  strong  leadership  of  the  early  presidents  made  it  possible  for  the 
organization  to  survive  the  difficult  time,  and  Mr.  Knowlton  found  himself 
on  the  scene  as  this  period  in  our  history  passed. 

Before  becoming  president,  he  was  chairman  of  the  awards  committee  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  had  special  interest  and  talent  in  this  field.  The 
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systematic  mind  of  a  Harvard  lawyer  led  him  to  make  many  constructive 
suggestions  relative  to  the  awards  system  of  our  Society.  He  may  well  be 
called  the  father  of  that  system,  since  many  of  the  practices  we  now  fol¬ 
low  originated  in  his  mind.  Under  his  presidency  awards  for  dwarfs,  Si¬ 
berians,  Louisianas  and  spurias  were  instituted. 

Under  his  leadership  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  formed  Region  22.  At 
about  this  time  the  Regional  Vice  Presidents  were  first  organized  into  a 
Board  of  Counselors,  and  they  began  to  take  a  larger  part  in  the  policy 
making  of  the  Society. 

During  this  period  members  became  more  and  more  interested  in  judging 
and  in  awards,  and  more  and  more  ballots  were  being  cast.  New  members 
were  interested  in  becoming  judges;  they  wanted  to  learn  how  to  become 
judges.  As  a  result,  the  first  Handbook  for  Garden  Judges  was  prepared  in 
1953  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Knowlton  and  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Franklin  Cook.  This  first  production,  the  cumulative  thoughts  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  that  time,  has  been  the  basis  for  subsequent  handbooks. 

A  question  always  being  raised  before  the  Board  of  Directors  during  this 
period  was  “What  about  the  new  members?  Are  we  doing  enough  for 
them?  Do  they  get  enough  out  of  the  Bulletin  to  hold  them  in  member¬ 
ship?”  As  a  result  of  this  concern  What  Every  Iris  Grower  Should  Know 
was  born.  It  was  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Directors  under  Mr.  Knowlton’s 
direction,  and  sent  to  every  new  member.  He  felt  that  this  was  a  means  of 
informing  the  new  member  and  the  inexperienced  grower  about  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  growing  our  favorite  flower  and  this  small  publication  has  been 
most  helpful  to  beginning  members  through  the  years. 

In  a  time  of  rapid  growth  there  is  bound  to  be  a  broadening  of  interest 
in  a  subject.  This  was  true  about  our  membership  at  that  time.  In  the 
past,  most  of  the  interest  among  the  members  had  been  centered  on  the  tall 
bearded  varieties  of  irises.  The  awards,  the  Bulletin ,  the  shows  and  other 
activities  emphasized  the  tall  bearded  class,  with  little  interest  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  cultivars.  Now  attitudes  were  beginning  to  change. 
Members  were  reaching  out  into  new  fields  of  challenge.  A  Spuria  Club 
was  formed  in  Houston,  Texas,  in  late  1952.  An  invitation  appeared  in  the 
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April  1953  Bulletin  to  form  an  Intermediate  Club.  This  invitation  culmin¬ 
ated  in  the  formation  of  the  Median  Iris  Society  in  1954.  A  species  test 
garden  was  started  by  Dr.  Lee  Lenz  at  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Gardens, 
and  led  to  his  fine  book,  Pacific  Coast  Natives.  All  of  these  new  interests 
started  to  develop  in  the  Society  during  Mr.  Knowlton’s  administration. 

Finally,  studies  were  started  in  the  areas  of  cytological  and  color  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  genus  Iris.  These  studies  carried  on  into  several  succeeding  ad¬ 
ministrations,  and  in  some  areas  still  continue,  for  we  never  cease  to  learn 
new  things  about  our  favorite  plant. 

At  the  end  of  his  third  year  in  office,  Mr.  Knowlton  felt  that  he  had 
served  the  Society  long  enough  and  that  the  leadership  should  pass  on  to 
other  hands.  As  a  result,  he  retired  as  president  on  November  13,  1955. 
His  service  to  the  Society  did  not  end  at  this  point.  He  became  the  editor 
of  the  1959  Check,  List  and  did  yoeman  work  in  compiling  this  document. 
He  also  served  as  past-president-member  of  the  Board  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

It  was  in  this  background  that  I  became  the  eighth  president  of  The 
American  Iris  Society.  An  abiding  interest  in  plants  and  plant  breeding 
had  developed  out  of  a  life  spent  on  a  California  ranch  and  a  degree  in 
biological  and  basic  medical  sciences  from  Stanford  University,  and  on 
graduation  this  interest  turned  specifically  to  the  genus  Iris.  In  1938  Mrs. 
Walker  and  I  sought  fellowship  with  others  interested  in  irises,  and  thus 
began  thirty  years  af  association  with  a  wonderful  group  of  people. 

The  1939  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Southern  California,  and  here  I 
met  Dr.  Everett  and  Junius  Fishburn,  whose  knowledge  and  attitude  so 
greatly  impressed  me  that  I  became  completely  sold  on  The  American  Iris 
Society  and  the  people  in  it. 

Interest  grew  from  the  local  level  to  the  national  level,  and  in  1949  I  was 
offered  a  position  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  association  with  the  So¬ 
ciety  at  the  national  level  has  been  most  rewarding.  One  of  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  facts  about  this  hobby  is  that  it  attracts  such  fine  people.  The  roster  of 
leadership  of  the  Society  through  the  years  includes  eminent  doctors,  cor¬ 
poration  lawyers,  judges,  insurance  executives,  telephone  executives,  school 
administrators,  certified  public  accountants,  corporation  managers,  engineers, 
college  professors,  pharmacists,  jewelers,  agriculturalists  and  many  other 
prominent  people  who  have  given  of  their  time  and  means  to  the  Society. 
This  alone  is  worth  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  we  have  the  bonus  of  a  beautiful  flower. 

The  Walker  era  was  very  closely  related  to  the  period  just  preceding  it. 
Many  of  the  ideas  born  during  the  Knowlton  administration  were  imple¬ 
mented  during  the  next  four  years.  Since  this  was  a  period  of  rapid  growth, 
many  new  ideas  were  suggested  and  tried.  Some  of  them  had  a  lasting 
effect  on  the  Society;  others  were  cast  aside  for  better  procedures.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  because  a  society  such  as  ours  must  move  with  the  times 
and  remain  current  to  stay  vibrant. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  in  1956  the  first  discussions  were 
held  relative  to  the  division  of  the  offices  of  secretary  and  editor.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  task  of  the  combined  offices  was  too  great  for  one  person 
to  handle  on  a  part  time  basis.  Therefore,  the  Board,  after  many  hours  of 
discussion,  decided  to  employ  a  full  time  executive  secretary,  and  separate 
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this  work  from  the  task  of  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  Geddes  Douglas  was  will¬ 
ing  to  remain  as  Bulletin  editor  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  continue 
with  his  business  in  Nashville.  For  this  we  were  very  grateful. 

After  searching  the  membership  of  the  Society,  we  chose  a  young  man, 
Clifford  W.  Benson,  as  the  new  secretary.  Mr.  Benson  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  understanding  that  the  office  would  be  moved  to  St.  Louis. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  we  were  able  to  negotiate 
an  office  in  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  and  this  has  been  our  head¬ 
quarters  since  January  1,  1957. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  the  RVPs  met  for  the  first  time  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  the  discussion  of  basic  policies  of  the  Society.  They 
brought  a  fresh  point  of  view  to  the  Board  and  served  as  a  bridge  between 
the  Board  and  the  membership,  making  for  closer  communicaton  than  had 
been  apparent  before.  This  probably  was  the  first  organized  meeting  of 
what  now  is  the  Board  of  Counselors. 

During  this  time  the  Board  took  official  action  on  accepting  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  acting  as  the  International  Registration 
Authority  for  all  irises,  except  bulbous,  throughout  the  world.  This  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  American  Horticultural  Council,  and  it  certainly 
broadened  our  horizons  in  the  areas  of  registrations  and  classification.  The 
acceptance  of  the  responsibility  immediately  drew  out  attention  to  the 
problems  of  classification  and  the  necessity  of  expanding  the  work  of  the 
registrar-recorder.  Fortunately,  we  had  fine  people  at  work  in  these  areas. 
Minnie  Colquitt,  through  many  years  of  experience  in  the  Society,  was 
able  to  set  up  a  splendid  system  of  registration  for  us.  Many  hours  of  her 
time  were  taken  in  accumulating  and  recording  the  information  needed  to 
fulfill  our  responsibility  to  the  horticultural  world. 

Dr.  Randolph  and  George  Lawrence,  along  with  Walter  Welch,  Bee 
Warburton,  Lee  Lenz  and  others,  went  to  work  on  classification.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  their  labors,  after  many  hours  of  debate  during  several  annual 
meetings  and  through  the  mails,  is  the  system  of  classification  that  we  have 
today;  and  it  stands  as  a  monument  to  these  people  who,  with  differing 
views,  struggled  to  establish  a  standard  by  which  all  horticultural  societies 
could  be  guided. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  classification,  an  expansion  of 
the  awards  system  naturally  followed.  Members  became  more  and  more 
interested  in  other  than  tall  bearded  irises,  and  many  started  breeding  pro¬ 
grams  which  developed  new  and  interesting  things.  This  made  it  necessary 
to  establish  awards  for  these  new  types  of  irises.  A  top  award  for  each 
classification  was  approved  by  the  Board,  subject  to  implementation  when 
needed.  During  this  period  the  Eric  Nies  Award,  the  C.  G.  White  Me¬ 
morial  Award  and  the  Cook-Douglas  Award  were  activated. 

The  activity  related  to  classification  and  awards  brought  a  growing  need 
for  special  interest  groups  related  to  the  various  classes  of  irises.  Some 
clubs  already  had  been  formed,  as  the  Society  for  Louisiana  Irises,  the 
Dwarf  Iris  Society,  The  Median  Iris  Society,  and  the  Aril  Society.  The 
Board  of  Directors  set  about  discussing  ways  and  means  of  encouraging 
these  special  interest  societies,  and  yet  maintaining  a  way  in  which  all  iris 
interests  could  be  contained  in  one  organization.  The  result  of  this  study 
was  the  development  of  the  sectional  relationship  to  the  Society  which  we 
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CLASSIFICATION  GROUP  AT  MEMPHIS  1957 

Left  to  right:  Jay  Ackerman,  Irene  van  der  Water,  Norlan  Henderson,  Mrs. 
Ackerman,  Walter  Welch,  Geddes  Douglas,  Marion  Walker,  Bee  Warburton,  Jack 
Durrance,  Adelaide  Peterson,  Polly  Anderson,  Joe  Hoage,  Ed  Long.  Not  pictured: 
Dorothy  Dennis,  Kay  Heinig,  L.  F.  Randolph. 


have  today.  We  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  our 
administration.  Although  our  interests  are  different,  we  are  one  American 
Iris  Society  today.  It  could  have  been  otherwise. 

For  many  years  The  Genus  Iris  by  W.  R.  Dykes  has  been  considered  the 
“bible”  of  all  irisarians.  Many  of  the  membership  felt  that  a  real  effort 
should  be  made  to  produce  a  book  which  was  current  so  far  as  techniques 
and  materials  were  concerned,  but  which  would  be  authentic.  Your  Board 
of  Directors  decided  to  attempt  the  publication  of  such  a  book,  and  thus 
was  born  Garden  Irises.  The  material  was  prepared  by  the  best  qualified 
of  our  membership,  carefully  edited  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  and  published 
by  the  Society.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  book  paid  for  itself  in  a 
few  years,  and  actually  added  to  the  Society’s  financial  reserve. 

The  Society  had  a  very  fine  treasurer  at  that  time.  Mr.  Carl  Schirmer 
of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  set  up  the  books  in  business  form,  had  them  audited 
annually  by  a  CPA,  and  established  the  practice  of  publishing  the  annual 
financial  report  in  the  Bulletin. 

During  these  years  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Society  was  most  ac¬ 
tive.  Dr.  Randolph  moved  on  to  other  activities  in  the  Society,  and  Dr.  Lee 
Lenz  of  Claremont  College  and  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden  became 
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chairman  of  the  committee.  The  detail  of  the  program  is  too  great  to  relate 
here,  but  the  Board  made  money  available  to  Dr.  Bald  of  UCLA  and  Dr. 
Dimock  for  research  on  iris  pathology  with  particular  emphasis  on  scorch. 
Dr.  Lenz  obtained  a  $7,000  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  study  of  the  cytology  of  spurias.  Dr.  Lenz  and  Dr.  Homer  Metcalf 
did  work  on  I.  missouriensis,  and  Dr.  Randolph  and  Ira  Nelson  did  work 
on  Louisianas.  This  work  was  supplemented  by  the  help  of  many  Society 
members  in  answering  questionnaires,  supplying  specimens  and  making 
suggestions. 

This  period  of  expanding  activity  also  stimulated  a  desire  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  write  letters.  This  gradually  took  the  form  of  Robins,  and  thus 
developed  “Flight  Lines”  and  the  national  Robin  program,  organized  and 
directed  by  John  Bartholomew.  This  program  was  officially  established  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  1956,  and  has  been  the  “greatest  grass  roots”  part 
of  our  organization.  No  one  has  an  excuse  for  being  lonely  as  long  as  the 
Robins  fly. 

The  membership  made  the  suggestion  to  the  Board  that  we  should  have 
an  official  seal  for  the  Society.  A  number  of  people  worked  on  the  project, 
but  the  credit  for  finalizing  the  plans  and  bringing  them  to  fruition  belongs 
to  Hubert  Fischer.  The  seal  that  appears  on  Garden  Irises  and  our  other 
publications  of  today  was  officially  adopted  by  your  Board  during  this 
administration. 


1958  BOARD  MEETING 

Left  to  right,  standing:  Robert  Carney,  Dr.  Mathew  Riddle,  Geddes  Douglas, 
Guy  Rogers,  Dr.  G.  M.  H.  Lawrence,  Dr.  J.  R.  Durrance,  Jay  Ackerman,  Nathan 
Rudolph,  RVP  Region  9;  seated,  A1  Lauck,  Harold  Knowlton,  Clifford  Benson, 
President  Marion  Walker,  Carl  Schirmer,  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Hubert  Fischer. 


During  these  four  years  the  Society  continued  to  grow.  The  membership 
nearly  doubled.  Two  new  Regions  were  formed,  Region  23  with  New 
Mexico  and  Region  24  with  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

The  conventions  during  these  years  were  memorable  ones.  They  began 
with  the  trek  to  Southern  California,  with  Jean  Stevens  of  New  Zealand  as 
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our  guest  speaker.  The  Memphis  meeting  in  1957  broke  all  attendance 
records.  Then  came  the  great  meeting  of  1958,  held  in  Syracuse  and  hosted 
by  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society.  Finally  in  1959,  Oklahoma  City  broke  all 
records  with  more  than  800  in  attendance.  These  were  fantastic  years  and 
ones  long  to  be  remembered. 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  those  wonderful  people,  men  of  high  business 
and  professional  responsibility,  who  were  willing  to  give  so  freely  of  their 
time  and  their  ability  to  serve  as  Directors  and  to  help  make  this  hobby  of 
ours  a  pleasure  and  something  really  worth  while.  My  thanks  go  to  all  of 
you  who  served  during  this  four-year  period.  I  cherish  your  friendship,  and 
I  like  to  think  of  you  as  a  team  that  made  AIS  a  little  better.  The  direction 
now  had  been  set,  and  we  left  to  those  who  follow  a  sound  base  on  which 
to  build. 


Reminiscences  1960-1968 

Hubert  A.  Fischer 


Hubert  Fischer  and  Robert  Carney 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Randolph 


It  was  at  the  Board  meeting  in  New  Orleans  in  November  1959  that  Dr. 
L.  F.  Randolph  was  elected  the  ninth  president  of  the  American  Iris  Society. 
An  eminent  botanist,  he  was  well  known  for  his  work  in  cytogenetics  and  as 
an  authority  on  irises  dating  back  to  the  early  thirties.  He  traveled  extensive¬ 
ly  collecting  wild  irises  in  Europe  and  other  foreign  countries.  He  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee  for  many  years,  had  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Awards  Committee,  and  was  the  editor  of  Garden  Irises. 

I  he  Society  was  in  good  financial  condition,  and  the  membership  showed 
a  gradual  increase  each  year.  Dr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  chairman  of  Exhibi¬ 
tions,  reported  an  increasing  interest  in  shows — eighty-five  for  the  year.  The 
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number  of  members  participating  in  the  Robin  Program  had  reached  three 
thousand,  under  the  guidance  of  John  Bartholomew,  and  a  forceful  mem¬ 
bership  drive  brought  in  twelve  hundred  new  members,  but  non-renewals 
were  high,  making  the  net  gain  only  three  hundred. 

I  had  been  appointed  chairman  of  Affiliates  and  Sections,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  bring  the  local  societies  closer  to  AIS,  and  more  of  the  special 
interest  societies  in  as  Sections.  The  first  to  affiliate  were  the  Northern 
Illinois  and  the  Southern  Illinois  societies,  followed  by  Empire  State. 

Geddes  Douglas,  editor  of  the  Bulletin  for  fourteen  years,  expressed  a 
desire  to  resign,  and  Thomas  E.  Jacoby  was  appointed  as  the  new  editor. 
I  had  suggested  the  use  of  color  for  the  Bulletin,  and  the  first  color  cover 
featured  FIRE  BRIGADE  in  the  January  1960  issue.  While  the  use  of 
color  received  favorable  comment,  it  also  was  questioned  as  to  desirability  of 
establishing  such  a  precedent.  A  color  classification  booklet  was  published 
and  a  new  Check  List  was  being  compiled. 

At  the  Board  meeting  in  Portland  an  amendment  was  proposed  limiting 
the  tenure  of  president  to  three  years,  with  honorary  membership  on  the 
Board  for  all  past  presidents.  It  also  was  proposed  to  limit  election  to  the 
Board  to  four  consecutive  three-year  terms. 

The  need  for  adequate  performance  ratings  for  newly  introduced  irises 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Durrance  as  chairman  of  the  test 
garden  program,  and  he  was  charged  with  setting  up  five  national  test  gar¬ 
dens  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  object  was  not  only  to  get 
performance  ratings  for  all  newly  introduced  varieties,  but  to  afford  the 
opportunity  for  unknown  breeders  an  opportunity  to  have  their  seedlings 
recognized. 

The  financial  report  at  the  Board  meeting  in  Omaha  showed  the  Society 
still  in  sound  condition,  but  it  was  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
mounting  costs  of  operation  were  becoming  a  threat.  A  campaign  was 
started  to  increase  advertising  in  the  Bulletin,  to  bring  in  more  revenue. 
Larry  Gaulter  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Judges  Training  Program. 
Tabulation  of  ballots  showed  that  many  of  the  judges  voted  only  for  tall 
bearded  varieties,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Test  Garden  Program  and  the 
Judges  Training  Program  would  result  in  including  the  scope  to  all  kinds 
of  irises. 

In  April  1961,  Dr.  Randolph  left  for  a  plant  hunting  trip  abroad,  and 
Vice  President  Carney  carried  on  in  his  absence.  Show  activities  had  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  Regional  Vice  Presidents  Plandbook  was  under  revision. 

The  1961  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Newark,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  forty-first  anniversary  of  the  Society  was  at  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  where  the  Society  had  come  into  being.  Dr.  John  Wister  and  Mrs. 
Ethel  Peckham  participated  in  the  ceremonies,  and  all  living  past  presidents 
attended.  The  visit  to  the  world  famous  Presby  Memorial  Gardens  was  my 
first,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  and  recognize  many  of  the  old  irises  that 
had  passed  through  our  garden  in  the  past  forty  years. 

The  fall  Board  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Randolph  was  back 
from  his  plant  hunting  trip.  National  test  gardens  had  been  established  in 
five  geographically  located  districts.  Additional  activities  included  the  public 
relations  program,  the  scientific  committee,  the  national  robin  program  and 
the  revision  of  the  Bulletin  to  provide  broader  coverage  to  subjects  related 
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to  irises.  Additional  awards  were  established  equivalent  to  the  Award  of 
Merit  for  irises  other  than  tall  bearded. 

The  1962  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Kansas  City,  with  four  hundred  in 
attendance.  Our  membership  had  reached  6,500,  and  we  had  twenty-four 
affiliates.  The  1959  Check  List  was  published.  I  was  appointed  the  head 
of  a  committee  to  design  an  official  seal  for  the  Society.  This  seemed  a 
simple  assignment  until  sketches  and  suggestions  were  received.  It  should 
be  a  tall  bearded;  it  should  be  a  beardless;  it  should  be  .  .  .;  one  sketch  in¬ 
cluded  a  half  dozen  types.  I  realized  that  the  design  must  be  kept  in  simple 
fonn,  so  I  asked  my  brother,  a  newspaper  artist,  to  design  a  seal  to  represent 
an  iris  but  of  no  definite  type.  The  result  was  a  design  of  modernistic  form 
but  not  too  far  out.  Of  the  number  submitted  for  final  selection,  it  was 
chosen  with  a  few  minor  changes. 

At  the  fall  Board  meeting  in  Denver,  Dr.  Randolph  reported  that  most 
of  the  Regions  had  been  organized  and  were  financially  self-sufficient.  The 
Handbook  for  Regional  Vice  Presidents  had  been  compiled  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  edited  by  Bob  Carney.  The  1962  membership  list  was  published  and 
there  were  now  more  than  five  hundred  accredited  garden  judges.  Dr. 
Randolph  again  stressed  the  importance  of  national  test  gardens  and  the 
plan  to  expand  the  program  to  all  kinds  of  irises. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Carney  was  elected  president.  He  was  a  native  Tennessean 
and  a  certified  public  accountant.  He  had  joined  the  Society  in  1940,  was 
elected  to  the  Board  in  1959,  and  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  member¬ 
ship  and  the  awards  committees.  During  his  term  as  president  he  traveled 
widely,  visiting  many  Regions  and  attending  their  meetings.  During  his 
business  travels  he  managed  to  see  many  gardens.  He  continued  to  carry  on 
the  National  Test  Garden  Program,  and  it  was  hoped  that  tying  in  the 
Regional  Test  Garden  Program  would  result  in  a  successful  venture.  A  set 
of  regulations  was  being  prepared  for  the  standardizing  of  the  Regional  Test 
Gardens. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  accredited  judges  and  the  additional 
awards,  for  the  various  classes,  it  was  evident  that  the  burden  of  tabulation 
was  becoming  too  great  to  be  handled  by  the  chairman  of  Awards,  and  the 
transfer  to  the  central  office  was  recommended,  with  additional  help  to  be 
employed  as  needed. 

The  1963  convention  in  Denver  was  the  first  that  I  was  unable  to  attend 
since  coming  on  the  Board.  I  was  at  the  International  Symposium  on  Irises 
in  Florence,  Italy,  and  was  a  judge  at  the  Iris  Competition  there.  At  the 
Denver  meeting,  one  evening  was  devoted  to  a  judges  training  program.  Our 
membership  had  reached  6,700,  and  the  members  were  asked  to  cooperate 
in  achieving  the  year’s  goal  of  7,000.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  revise 
the  Handbook  for  Judges  and  the  need  for  a  junior  program  was  discussed. 

The  fall  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Louis.  The  new  Regional  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents  were  to  be  elected  by  the  membership  of  the  Region,  instead  of  being 
appointed  by  the  Board  on  the  recommendation  of  the  outgoing  RVP,  as 
had  been  done  in  the  past.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  work  up  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  attract  young  people  to  the  Society. 

With  the  1964  convention  coming  to  Chicago,  and  with  being  co-chair¬ 
man  with  Ed  Varnum,  it  was  a  busy  spring  giving  final  touches  to  the 
garden  and  attending  to  the  many  details  necessary  in  preparing  for  such 
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an  event.  Well  remembering  the  first  Chicago  convention,  which  went 
down  in  iris  history  as  the  bud  convention,  we  set  the  dates  for  June  4-6, 
hoping  for  weather  cooperation.  We  were  having  an  early  season  and  by 
the  first  of  June  irises  were  in  full  bloom,  with  the  temperatures  day  after 
day  being  in  the  high  eighties.  On  June  1  a  cold  front  moved  in,  and  we 
had  perfect  weather  for  the  balance  of  the  convention.  Harry  Randall  at¬ 
tended,  and  was  the  speaker  at  the  banquet. 

The  fall  Board  meeting  again  was  in  Chicago.  Two  new  directors  came 
to  the  Board,  Mr.  John  Bartholomew,  member  since  1947  and  chairman  of 
the  Robin  Program,  and  Mr.  William  T.  Bledsoe,  who  had  been  conducting 
judges  training  schools. 

The  rules  for  the  test  gardens  were  in  the  process  of  being  completed  and 
awards  being  set  up.  It  also  was  suggested  that  a  well-balanced  research 
program  be  undertaken,  but  financing  of  such  a  program  was  a  problem. 
The  subject  of  soliciting  guest  irises  for  convention  gardens  and  responsibility 
of  the  grower  were  discussed  and  resulted  in  a  code  of  ethics. 

The  convention  at  Memphis  was  well  attended,  with  over  six  hundred 
fifty  reservations.  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Allen  had  taken  over  the  chairmanship 
of  the  National  Test  Gardens,  and  the  Regional  Test  Garden  Program  was 
approved.  The  rules  for  their  awards  had  been  set  up,  and  we  hoped  that 
members  would  respond.  The  Judges  Training  Program  was  started,  and 
the  Judges  Handbook,  had  been  revised. 

Bob  Carney  had  served  as  president  for  three  years,  and  he  had  brought 
about  some  important  changes  in  the  Society.  They  were  busy  years,  and 
to  quote  his  words,  he  was  “glad  to  get  back  to  hybridizing  and  enjoying  his 
iris  friends.”  I  was  elected  to  take  over  as  president  at  this  New  Orleans 
meeting.  I  had  joined  the  Society  in  1925  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Board  in  1956.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  acquaintance  of  all  of  the  past 
presidents.  I  had  a  few  irises  in  my  garden  before  World  War  I,  including 
FLORENTINA,  FLAVESCENS,  FAIRY  and  a  few  nameless  ones  gathered 
from  neighboring  gardens.  While  I  was  away  in  the  armed  services,  a  certain 
girl  took  care  of  my  garden,  and  after  I  got  back,  we  teamed  up  and 
started  growing  irises  in  the  suburbs.  After  joining  the  Society,  we  added 
more  of  the  newer  varieties  from  Bertrand  Farr,  the  Schreiner  Gardens 
and  Cooley  Gardens.  The  real  interest  was  sparked  after  we  began  visiting 
the  Pattison  Quality  Gardens  in  Freeport,  where  we  met  many  iris  growers. 
We  attended  the  shows  in  Freeport  each  year,  and  it  was  there  that  we 
went  to  our  first  convention,  where  Dr.  Wister  and  Mrs.  Peckham  were 
speakers.  Illinois  was  rapidly  becoming  an  important  iris  center. 

One  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Everett  appointing  me  an  accredited 
judge  of  AIS.  Later  President  William  McKee  called  me  at  my  office  while 
he  was  in  Chicago,  and  at  dinner  that  evening,  he  asked  me  to  tabulate 
the  awards  ballots.  When  Dr.  Cook  was  president,  he  appointed  me  RVP 
for  Region  IX.  Since  joining  the  Board,  I  have  been  chairman  of  Awards 
and  of  Affiliates  and  Sections. 

There  had  been  many  changes  in  the  Society  through  the  years  and  there 
still  was  much  unfinished  business  ahead.  When  the  constitution  was 
written,  it  stated  “the  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  promote  culture  and 
improvement  of  iris  .  .  .”  This  meant  not  only  the  flowers  but  resistance  to 
disease,  so  research  is  as  important  as  awards. 
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To  make  awards  more  meaningful,  the  judges  training  to  include  all  types 
of  irises  was  started.  Changes  were  planned  and  made  in  the  structure  of 
the  Society.  The  awards  function  was  moved  into  the  offices  of  Kay  Negus 
and  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  where  registration  records  are  on  file,  thus  speeding 
up  the  tabulation  of  ballots  and  providing  for  check  against  registration  files 
to  provide  more  adequate  accuracy  of  ballots.  A  new  exhibition  award, 
known  as  the  Nelson  Award,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Nelson, 
and  the  Payne  Award  for  Japanese  irises,  in  honor  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Payne, 
were  activated.  The  Median  Iris  Society  completed  its  award  structure  by 
introducing  the  Award  of  Merit  step,  and  above  that  medals  in  honor  of 
Paul  Cook  and  Geddes  Douglas,  Hans  and  Jacob  Sass,  and  Harold  Knowl- 
ton. 

The  Youth  Program,  which  had  failed  to  materialize,  needed  attention, 
as  did  the  Scientific  Committee  and  the  Public  Relations  Committee. 

The  convention  was  at  Newark  again,  and  there  now  were  two  cups  to 
be  voted  for,  the  President’s  Cup  and  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup,  one 
for  a  local  iris  and  the  other  for  an  iris  out  of  the  Region. 

As  guests  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  Rev.  Dudly  Benbow,  president  of 
the  British  Iris  Society,  and  Signora  Flaminia  Specht  of  Italy,  were  present 
as  speakers  at  the  Newark  convention.  New  York  had  been  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  convention  and  the  International  Iris  Sym¬ 
posium. 

At  the  fall  meeting  in  Denver,  we  received  the  report  of  the  new  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Scientific  committee,  and  formed  the  Species  committee,  headed 
by  Roy  Davidson.  With  the  growing  interest  in  the  various  species,  this 
committee  should  be  of  real  value.  It  works  within  the  framework  of  the 
Scientific  committee.  The  number  of  affiliated  societies  had  increased  to 
fifty-six. 

The  spring  meeting  was  held  in  Denver.  All  Garden  Irises  copies  had 
been  sold,  and  the  decision  with  respect  to  reprinting  or  revision  was  de¬ 
ferred.  The  International  Symposium,  which  we  had  hoped  to  hold  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  convention,  very  likely  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  Anniversary  plans,  so  alternates  had  to  be  explored.  The  decision 
was  reached  to  have  a  Golden  Anniversary  Bulletin ,  with  Jesse  Wills  as 
guest  editor.  This  issue  will  review  the  history  of  the  Society.  The  Re¬ 
blooming  Iris  Society  was  organized,  and  plans  for  its  award  structure 
were  discussed. 

At  the  fall  meeting  in  Dallas,  we  welcomed  two  new  directors,  Dr.  Hugo 
Wall  and  Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove.  A  number  of  shifts  in  standing  committee 
assignments  were  made.  The  Board  voted  to  reactivate  the  position  of 
National  Convention  Chairman  to  act  as  liaison  and  advisory  representative 
between  the  Board  and  convention  committees.  All  of  the  foreign  iris 
societies  who  had  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  proposed  International 
Iris  Symposium  were  notified  that  due  to  unsettled  world  conditions  all 
plans  had  to  be  postponed  for  future  consideration. 

At  the  Berkeley  meeting  a  new  award  was  activated,  the  Fred  and  Bar¬ 
bara  Walther  Cup,  for  the  iris  receiving  the  most  votes  on  the  Judges  Choice 
ballot.  Work  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Bulletin  was  progressing  satis¬ 
factorily,  under  the  direction  of  Jesse  Wills  and  his  committee.  The  Scien¬ 
tific  Committee  was  granted  the  authority  to  use  $2,000  for  research  on 
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scorch  and  $1,000  for  research  on  botyrtis.  New  directors  nominated  were 
Mr.  Earl  Browder,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Jacoby  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  McCaughey.  1  he 
matters  of  rising  costs  of  printing  and  methods  of  economizing  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 

In  reviewing  the  past  years,  there  has  been  some  satisfaction  in  the  ac¬ 
complishments.  The  Society  had  again  become  one  for  all  classes  of  irises. 
Members  who  are  interested  in  other  than  tall  bearded  irises  had  started 
their  special  interest  societies.  A  course  was  charted  to  be  an  all  inclusive 
society,  and  to  give  local  societies  a  closer  tie  to  the  national  with  affiliate 
status.  We  have  over  seventy  affiliated  local  clubs  and  five  specialty  societies 
as  Sections,  with  representation  on  the  editorial  staff.  The  Sections  have 
more  space  and  articles  in  the  Bulletin ;  their  awards  have  been  increased 
and  their  hybridizers  honored. 

The  Judges  Training  Program  has  overcome  the  early  opposition,  and 
has  been  accepted  with  enthusiasm.  Eventually  there  will  be  only  one  class 
of  judges  for  both  gardens  and  shows.  The  Robin  Program  has  been  ex¬ 
panding  and  gaining  momentum  under  a  new  and  dynamic  chairman. 
We  have  closer  relationship  with  the  RVPs  with  breakfast  meetings,  at 
which  committee  chairmen  report  the  activities  of  the  year;  and  an  RVP 
representative  sits  in  on  the  Board  meetings.  The  use  of  color  in  the  Bulletin , 
which  at  first  was  questioned,  has  become  very  popular,  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  continue  to  be  a  regular  feature.  The  Bulletin,  which  is  the  important 
main  contact  with  the  membership,  is  being  praised  for  its  broader  coverage. 

There  also  have  been  disappointments,  as  some  of  our  plans  failed  to 
materialize.  The  National  Test  Garden  Program,  which  had  been  carefully 
planned,  with  much  thought  and  time  devoted  to  it,  met  with  some  op¬ 
position  from  the  start.  The  purpose  had  been  to  test  new  introductions 
for  performance  as  well  as  other  factors  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  and  the  location  of  some  gardens,  and  re¬ 
luctance  of  some  breeders  to  cooperate  caused  the  number  of  entries  to 
drop  after  the  first  years;  and  ultimately  the  program  had  to  be  dropped. 


Marvin  Olson,  A1  Lauck,  Jim  Gibson,  Marion  Walker,  Harold  Fletcher,  Bill 
Dorothy  Palmer  Schortman 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Regional  Test  Garden  Program  now  shows  some 
evidence  that  it  will  be  successful. 

The  drop  in  membership,  which  caused  some  concern,  fortunately  has 
been  reversed.  While  I  never  have  been  in  favor  of  high  powered  mem¬ 
bership  drives  because  they  usually  are  followed  by  a  great  number  of  drop¬ 
outs  the  following  year,  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  increase  the  effort  for  new 
members,  due  to  the  constantly  rising  costs  of  printing  and  other  organ¬ 
ization  expenses.  Costs  have  been  exceeding  our  income,  and  even  with  a 
substantial  increase  in  membership,  it  seems  inevitable  that  dues  will  need 
to  be  raised. 

The  American  Iris  Society  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  us,  for  we  have 
been  associated  with  it  the  greater  part  of  our  lives.  While  we  never  could 
be  happy  with  an  all-iris  garden,  for  we  are  too  much  interested  in  horti¬ 
culture  in  general,  yet  irises  are  top  of  the  list.  We  have  made  many  friends 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  world,  through  our  iris  activities.  The 
visits  to  Europe  resulted  in  friendships  which  have  continued  through  cor¬ 
respondence  and  brought  guests  to  our  home  and  garden  from  overseas. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  serve  the  Society  for  so  many 
years,  and  as  I  mentioned  in  my  last  “President's  Message” — “The  Rain¬ 
bow  Trail  has  been  long  and  pleasant.” 


ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  AIS 

Clifford  W.  Benson 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  basic  policies  of  the  Society  are  established  by  a  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of  not  more  than  fifteen  members  of  the  Society,  twelve  of  whom 
are  elected  by  the  membership  for  three-year  terms.  The  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Society  is  a  member  of  the  Board,  with  full  voting  powers; 
and  the  secretary  and  the  editor  are  ex  officio  members  with  full  voting 
power. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  are  understandably  quite  numerous,  and  en¬ 
compass  a  wide  range  of  various  activities.  The  success  of  the  Society 
today  is  the  result  of  painstaking  effort  of  Board  members  who  served  with¬ 
out  compensation  and  who  devoted  considerable  of  their  time  and  money 
to  the  work  of  the  Society.  The  only  individuals  who  receive  compensation 
for  their  work  are  those  of  the  secretarial,  the  editorial  and  the  registration 
staffs. 

Each  year  the  Board  nominates  four  candidates  for  election  to  its  body. 
These  candidates  are  chosen  after  careful  consideration  of  the  ability  to 
serve.  Nominations  for  these  annual  vacancies  on  the  Board  are  transmitted 
to  the  entire  membership  via  a  letter  in  each  July  Bulletin.  Additional  nom¬ 
inations  can  be  made  by  any  twenty-five  members,  of  whom  not  more  than 
twelve  may  be  located  in  any  one  Region.  If  additional  nominations  are 
made,  an  election  is  required  so  the  membership  may  select  the  four  persons 
they  wish  to  serve  them  during  the  following  three-year  term. 

There  are  two  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  each  year.  The  first 
(general)  is  held  during  the  time  and  at  the  place  of  the  annual  meeting 
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of  the  Society,  and  is  attended  also  by  Past  Presidents,  Regional  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents,  Section  Presidents,  Committee  Chairmen  and  invited  guests.  At  this 
meeting  all  officers  and  committees  report  to  the  Board.  Regional  Vice 
Presidents,  the  link  between  the  membership  of  the  Society  and  the  Board, 
present  their  suggestions  for  the  operation  of  the  Society.  Many  policies  also 
are  inaugurated  from  original  ideas  suggested  by  individual  members. 
Through  these  channels,  the  membership  has  contact  with  the  Board  at  all 
times. 

The  second  meeting  (business)  concerns  the  finanical  and  administrative 
affairs  of  the  Society,  is  usually  of  two-day  duration,  and  is  held  in  late  fall. 
At  this  meeting,  the  Board  elects  for  one  year  or  until  successors  are  named 
and  qualified,  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Bulletin 
Editor,  a  Registrar  and  a  Secretary,  with  the  following  duties: 

President:  Presides  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  has  general  superintendence  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Society. 

First  Vice  President:  Performs  the  duties  of  the  President  in  his  absence. 

Second  Vice  President:  Performs  the  duties  of  the  First  Vice  President 
in  his  absence. 

Treasurer:  Prepares  the  budget,  and  receives  and  accounts  for  all  moneys 
and  securities  of  the  Society. 

Editor:  Has  charge  of  editing  the  Bulletin  and  other  publications  of  the 
Society. 

Registrar:  Has  charge  of  recording  registrations  and  introductions,  main¬ 
taining  these  files  and  preparing  the  annual  Registrations  and  Intro¬ 
ductions. 

Secretary:  Maintains  the  membership  files,  records  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society,  and  carries  on  the  business  of  the  Society  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  President  and  the  Board. 
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REGIONS 

There  are  twenty-four  Regions  or  geographic  areas  in  the  American 
Iris  Society.  Originally,  there  were  only  six,  but  as  membership  increased 
it  became  necessary  to  create  others.  Additional  Regions  will  be  created  as 
the  need  arises.  The  affairs  of  each  Region  are  administered  by  a  Regional 
Vice  President,  selected  by  the  members  of  the  Region. 

In  establishing  boundaries  of  Regions,  the  aim  is  two-fold:  first,  to  in¬ 
clude  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to  maintain  a  well-organized  iris  ac¬ 
tivities;  and  second,  to  establish  boundaries  within  which  are  similar  cul¬ 
tural  and  climatic  conditions  for  growing  irises.  The  membership  of  the 
individual  Regions  range  from  approximately  fifty  in  the  smallest  to  575 
in  the  largest. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  Regions,  the  Society  has  a  current  foreign 
membership  of  approximately  180  persons  residing  in  Arabia,  Australia, 
Canary  Islands,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  England,  France,  Germany. 
Holland,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Russia,  South  Africa,  South  America  and  Switzerland. 

To  be  of  service  to  the  RVP  offices,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  appointed 
from  among  its  number  an  RVP  Counselor. 

The  majority  of  the  Regions  not  only  publish  their  own  newsletters  and 
bulletins,  but  also  conduct  meetings  several  times  a  year.  Each  Region  may 
be  described  as  a  miniature  American  Iris  Society,  for  most  of  them  conduct 
their  activities  in  much  the  same  manner  as  does  the  parent  Socety. 

REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  Regional  Vice  President  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Region.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  supervise  and  administer  the  functions  of 
the  Society  in  his  Region,  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Region  with  the 
national  and  local  iris  societies,  and  to  encourage  local  activities  and  their 
coordination  with  regional  activities. 

The  Regional  Vice  President  is  selected  by  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Region,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  one-year  periods, 
usually  with  two  subsequent  yearly  appointments  if  the  RVP  functions 
properly.  No  RVP  may  serve  more  than  three  years  consecutively,  but  he 
may  be  reelected  after  being  out  of  office  a  year. 

AFFILIATES 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  AIS  to  maintain  cordial,  cooperative  relationships 
with  all  other  iris  societies,  wherever  located.  In  order  that  the  needs  of 
members  of  state  and  local  iris  societies  may  be  attended  to  intelligently 
and  thoughtfully  and  membership  becomes  as  much  a  pleasure  as  is  human¬ 
ly  possible,  the  AIS  has  created  the  status  of  affiliation.  Benefits  of  affilia¬ 
tion  include  membership  in  the  AIS  and  the  receipt  of  all  its  publications, 
free  color  slide  programs  and  free  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  AlS-spon- 
sored  shows.  Affiliation  may  be  gained  under  these  conditions:  1.  The  of¬ 
ficers  and  directors  of  the  affiliated  society  must  be  members  of  the  AIS. 

2.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  awards  systems  is  required. 

3.  Societies  having  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  their  members  belonging  to 
AIS  will  be  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25.00.  4.  Affiliated  societies 
must  have  no  less  than  ten  AIS  members  in  their  group. 
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SECTIONS 

Sectional  status  is  provided  for  special-interest  societies  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions.  1.  The  American  members  of  the  Society  must  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AIS.  2.  Its  bylaws  must  be  approved  by  the  AIS.  3.  Participa¬ 
tion  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required.  4.  Provision  for 
publication  of  articles  of  general  interest,  exclusive  of  newsletters,  may  be 
arranged. 

Present  Section  members  are  The  Median  Iris  Society,  The  Society  for 
Siberian  Irises,  The  Spuria  Iris  Society,  The  Society  for  Japanese  Irises 
and  The  Re  blooming  Iris  Society. 

COMMITTEES 

The  activities  of  the  Society  are  various  and  numerous.  Most  of  them 
are  headed  by  committees  whose  chairmen  often  also  serve  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Awards:  The  Awards  Committee,  acting  for  the  Board  of  Directors,  ad¬ 
ministers  the  awards  system  for  the  Society.  It  establishes  eligibility  for 
awards,  prepares  the  official  and  symposium  ballots,  receives  and  tabulates 
all  ballots,  publishes  the  results  and  issues  the  award  certificates. 

Convention  Liaison:  This  committee  maintains  a  close  relationship  with 
and  offers  assistance  to  convention  officers  who  have  the  Herculean  task 
of  planning  for  and  directing  the  AIS  national  conventions.  The  chairman 
reports  periodically  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Exhibitions.  This  committee  is  the  service  unit  for  the  iris  societies  that 
stage  iris  shows.  The  chairman  corresponds  with  show  chairmen,  receives 
and  tabulates  show  reports,  and  authorizes  the  certificates  and  medals  won 
by  participants  in  the  shows. 

Garden  Judges.  This  committee  has  final  approval  of  judges,  and  main¬ 
tains  a  complete  card  file  of  all  AIS  judges,  including  the  date  of  original 
appointment.  This  committee,  combined  with  the  Judges  Training  Com¬ 
mittee,  works  in  close  relationship  with  the  RVPs  and  Awards  Committee. 

Honorary  Medals.  The  Immediate  Past  President  of  the  AIS  is  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  and  with  him  are  two  other  past  presidents. 
This  committee  diligently  searches  AIS  records  and  receives  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  other  officers  and  from  members,  and  compiles  a  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  to  be  considered  for  the  high  honor  of  Distinguished  Service  or  Hy¬ 
bridizer  medals.  Individuals  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  outstand¬ 
ing  service  to  the  Society  or  by  developing  superior  irises  make  up  the 
nomination  lists  which  are  presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Judges  Training.  The  honor  of  being  an  AIS  judge  carries  with  it  con¬ 
siderable  prestige  in  horticultural  circles.  The  Judges  Training  Committee 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  committees  in  the  AIS,  and  strives  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  judging  for  all  kinds  of  irises  by  indoctrinating  present 
judges  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  and  by  offering  instruction  to  all 
persons  aspiring  to  become  judges. 

Membership.  This  committee  also  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
AIS  committees,  and  has  the  continuing  objective  of  a  minimum  net  yearly 
increase  of  1,000  members,  the  active  participation  of  all  Regions  and  a 
drastic  reduction  in  non-renewals.  The  committee  works  closely  with  the 
Regions  and  membership  chairmen  over  the  country.  This  program  is 
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absolutely  essential  if  a  dynamic  program  of  iris  activities  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Publications.  This  committee  has  jurisdiction  over  the  preparation,  edit¬ 
ing  and  publishing  of  all  AIS  publications,  and  is  made  up  of  the  current 
Bulletin  editor  and  the  past  Bulletin  editor. 

Public  Relations.  This  is  an  extremely  important  activity  in  any  organ¬ 
ization.  The  committee  promotes  AIS  activities  and  objectives,  and  tries  to 
gain  wider  recognition  of  irises  as  an  ideal  garden  flower.  It  creates  and 
distributes  articles  and  photographs  to  magazines,  newspapers,  wire  services, 
syndicated  columns  and  radio  and  TV  stations. 

Registrations.  The  American  Iris  Society  is  the  International  Registra¬ 
tion  Authority  for  all  irises  except  bulbous.  The  AIS  Registrar  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  and  has  general  oversight  of  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  registration  and  introduction  of  irises  other  than  bul¬ 
bous.  This  office  maintains  a  voluminous  file  of  registrations  and  introduc¬ 
tions. 

Robins.  The  Round  Robin  Program  was  adopted  to  facilitate  a  more 
widespread  acquaintanceship  among  Society  members  and  to  provide  an 
avenue  through  which  irises  can  be  freely  and  widely  discussed.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  divided  into  a  number  of  divisions,  each  concerned  with  some  spe¬ 
cial  phase  of  iris  interest. 

Scientific.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  iris-growing  public,  a  Scien¬ 
tific  Committee  came  into  being  many  years  ago.  It  emphasizes  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  improved  cultural  practices;  more  adequate  disease  and  pest  con¬ 
trol;  breeding  for  winter  hardiness,  vigor  and  disease-resistance;  and  cyto- 
taxanomic  and  cytogenetic  research.  Included  on  this  committee  are  cy- 
tologists,  geneticists,  taxonomists  and  plant  pathologists. 

Slides.  This  committee  maintains  a  large  collection  of  35mm  iris  slide 
sets  for  rental.  The  sets  range  from  species  and  historical  irises  to  the  new¬ 
est  of  the  very  modern  irises. 

Species.  This  committee  grew  out  of  a  fervent  desire  to  know  more 
about  the  various  irises  of  nature.  It  functions  as  an  educational  means 
to  provide  some  knowledge  of  all  iris  species,  aids  in  their  identification, 
gives  clues  to  their  cultivation  and  means  of  exchange  of  experience,  and 
provides  seeds  from  which  to  grow  these  plants. 

Regional  Test  Garden.  This  committee  has  for  its  program  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  regional  test  gardens,  the  formulation  of  a  useful  program,  and 
the  aid  to  the  Regions  in  establishing  these  test  gardens.  The  program  is 
of  particular  value  to  the  amateur  hybridizer  in  out-of-way  areas  who  has 
difficulty  in  getting  his  creations  appraised  by  AIS  judges.  At  the  regional 
level,  a  competent  test  garden  committee  is  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  test  garden  program  under  the  supervision  of  the  RVP. 

Youth.  One  of  the  “youngest”  of  AIS  committees,  it  is  engaged  in  an 
energetic  program  geared  to  intensify  the  interest  of  younger  people  in 
growing  irises  and  becoming  interested  in  the  American  Iris  Society  and 
its  activities. 

Board  of  Counsellors.  The  Second  Vice  President  of  the  AIS  is  the 
officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Regional  affairs.  He 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Counselors,  which  consists  of  the  twenty- 
four  Regional  Vice  Presidents.  He  meets  regularly  with  the  Board  of 
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Counsellors  at  each  annual  AIS  meeting  for  a  discussion  of  problems  of 
Society  interest. 

TYPES  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

When  a  new  membership  is  received  at  the  Society’s  central  office,  it  is 
placed  in  one  of  two  groups — “A”  Group  (January  1  through  December 
31)  or  “C”  Group  (July  1  through  June  30).  A  member  has  the  following 
types  of  membership  to  choose  from: 

Annual  Sustaining 

Triennial  Research 

Family  Annual  Life 

Family  Triennial  Family  Life 

The  membership  rates  are  under  Announcements  in  each  Bulletin. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

A  meeting  of  the  entire  Society  is  held  each  year  at  iris-blooming  time. 
The  selection  of  the  meeting  site  is  made  with  the  aim  of  making  it  as  con¬ 
venient  as  possible  for  some  large  segment  of  the  membership  to  attend. 

REGISTRATION  AND  INTRODUCTION 

Kay  N.  Negus 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  motive  for  the  formation  of  The  American 
Iris  Society  was  the  desire  to  have  a  registration  and  recording  system 
so  that  irisarians  and  gardeners  could  buy  irises  under  name,  and  be  rea¬ 
sonably  confident  that  the  varieties  were  true  to  name.  The  letter  of  call 
for  organization  dated  January  10,  1920,  lists  as  the  first  objective  “Com¬ 
pilation  of  a  list  of  horticultural  varieties,  with  their  parentage,  synonyms, 
originators  and  dates  of  introduction.” 

In  the  organization  meeting  on  January  29,  1920,  it  was  noted  that  “The 
confusion  of  names  in  nursery  catalogs  was  mentioned,  as  was  the  lack  of 
proper  classification  or  description.  To  remedy  these  conditions  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Society  publish  a  catalog  of  all  varieties  in  commerce.1” 

Work  on  Check  Lists  had  been  started  in  1919  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Sturtevant, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Dr.  John  G.  Wister.  By  March  1920  the  Check  List 
already  had  more  than  one  thousand  names,  and  by  May  of  that  year  this 
had  grown  to  2,300  names.  The  early  work  of  registration  and  classification 
was  left  with  the  Society  officers  and  a  committee  of  ten.  “Mr.  R.  S. 
Sturtevant  conducted  a  wide  correspondence  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Bliss,  Mr. 
B.  Y.  Morrison,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hall  and  Dr.  John  C.  Wister,  in  reference  to  a 
data  card  on  which  standardized  descriptions  could  be  readily  entered.1” 

“In  May  1920  the  registration  of  new  names  was  started  ...  As  early  as 
September  there  were  notations  of  names  which  had  been  changed  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  of  Nomenclature  because  the  names  conflicted 
with  those  of  other  irises  in  commerce,  and  in  November  a  code  of  nomen¬ 
clature  was  published.1” 

:Dr.  John  G.  Wister,  unpublished  paper,  “The  First  Fifteen  Years  of  The  American 
Iris  Society.” 
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Charles  E.  F.  Gersdorff 
(Registrar  1923-49) 


Robert  E.  Allen  Mrs.  George  D.  Robinson 

(Registrar  1950-51)  (Registrar  1952-56) 


Kay  N.  Negus 
(Ass’t.  Registrar  1965  — ) 


Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt 
(Registrar  1957-65) 


In  1921  the  Check  List  had  come  through  six  revisions,  and  authoritative 
descriptions  of  over  five  hundred  varieties  were  ready  for  publication.  The 
Check  List  and  detailed  variety  descriptions  were  published  in  later  Bulletins. 

In  1924  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  F.  Gersdorff  appears  as  Chairman 
of  the  Registration  Committee.  In  1929  the  Alphabetical  Iris  Check  List, 
a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  was  published,  as  a  result  of  years  of  pains¬ 
taking  work,  including  the  checking  and  rechecking  of  mimeographed  check 
lists  and  catalogs  and  hundreds  of  letters  to  obtain  accurate  information. 
This  volume,  with  Mr.  Gersdorff  as  Registrar,  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  (Ethel 
Anson  S.)  Peckham  as  Editor,  stands  as  a  monumental  achievement. 
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Eveiy  ten  years  thereafter  the  Society  has  published  an  alphabetical  check 
list  of  irises  registered  and  introduced  during  the  ten-year  period,  and  an¬ 
nual  booklets  of  registrations  and  introductions.  The  1939  Alphabetical  Iris 
Check  List  again  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Gersdorff  as  Registrar  and  Mrs.  Peck- 
ham  as  Editor.  This  1939  Check  List  stands  out  as  an  even  more  monu¬ 
mental  achievement,  for  it  not  only  clarified  and  corrected,  and  duplicated 
all  meaningful  material,  of  the  1929  Check  List,  but  added  the  data  on 
varieties  that  had  been  registered  and  introduced.  Both  represent  a  pro¬ 
digious  amount  of  work  by  dedicated  people. 

The  1949  Alphabetical  Iris  Check  List  was  prepared  from  the  files  of  Mr. 
Gersdorff  as  Registrar  and  with  Mr.  Geddes  Douglas  as  Editor.  The  1959 
Iris  Check  List  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Harold  Knowlton,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Jacoby,  from  the  files  of  three  Registrars.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  the  1969  Iris  Check  List  to  be  published  in  1970. 

The  Society  has  had  five  Registrars:  Mr.  Charles  E.  F.  Gersdorff,  who 
served  until  1950;  Mr.  Robert  E.  Allen,  1950-51;  Mrs.  George  D.  Robinson, 
1952-56;  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  1957-64;  and  Dr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  1965 — . 

Originally  registrations  were  free,  but  now  a  registration  fee  of  three  dol¬ 
lars  is  charged  to  cover  part  of  the  costs  of  record  keeping  and  publishing 
the  annual  Registrations  and  Introductions.  Introductions  are  recorded  with¬ 
out  charge. 

In  1955  The  American  Iris  Society  was  designated  by  the  International 
Horticultural  Council  as  the  International  Registration  Authority  for  Irises 
(other  than  bulbous),  and  registrations  and  introductions  from  all  over  the 
world  are  recorded  with  the  AIS  Registrar. 

A  complete  alphabetical  file  of  registrations  and  introductions  has  been 
completed  now,  and  is  in  the  AIS  Registrar’s  office.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  count  the  number  of  name  cards  in  these  files,  but  it  seems  safe  to 
estimate  that  they  exceed  30,000. 


FIFTY  GLORIOUS  YEARS  OF  IRIS 

HYBRIDIZING 

Robert  Schreiner 

Just  last  year,  1969,  man  walked  on  the  moon.  How  impossible  such  a 
venture  seemed  forty,  thirty  or  even  twenty  years  ago.  As  we  review  iris 
evolution  from  the  founding  of  our  Society  to  the  present  day,  we  exper¬ 
ience  a  similar  amazement.  How  wondrous  are  the  achievements!  How 
inspiring!  Today  the  iris  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  members  of  the  floral 
world — glorious  in  its  wide  range  of  color,  its  beauty,  its  grace,  its  sculp¬ 
tured,  ethereal  form.  Such  intrinsic  appeal  does  this  magnificent  flower 
possess  that  its  admirers  are  legion. 

PRE-1920  IRIS  HYBRIDIZERS 

When  our  Society  was  founded  in  1920,  a  considerable  number  of  iris 
varieties  were  already  growing  in  American  gardens.  The  first  hybridizing 
of  magnitude  occurred  in  two  European  locales,  France  and  England.  About 
the  same  time  came  the  dawn  of  iris  hybridizing  in  America.  Additionally, 
the  work  of  the  German  firm,  Goos  &  Koeneman,  contributed.  France’s 
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offerings  came  from  Mons.  Vilmorin,  and  the  contemporary  contributions 
from  England  were  derived  from  the  skilled  hands  of  Messrs.  Foster,  Perry 
and  Bliss.  Their  achievements  were  imported,  and  became  valuable  source 
material  for  the  burgeoning  interest  in  this  fascinating  work  in  this  country. 
Since  bearded  irises  are  not  native  in  this  country,  all  foundation  stock  was 
brought  over  from  Europe. 

One  of  the  unique  occurrences  in  iris  hybridizing  has  been  the  shifting 
of  the  scene  of  activity  and  production,  and  the  emergence  of  master  breed¬ 
ers  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  As  time  passes,  the  contributions  of 
one  breeder  diminishes,  and  there  appears,  in  another  place,  other  hybrid¬ 
izers  to  “carry  the  torch.”  The  pattern  likens  itself  to  a  flashing  billboard — 
now  one  message  or  picture,  then  flash!  another  is  depicted.  So  have  the 
centers  of  iris  creativity  waxed  and  waned. 

Without  question,  B.  H.  Farr  of  Wyomissing,  Pa.,  was  the  outstanding 
early  American  iris  hybridist.  In  his  magnificent  1920  catalog,  he  listed 
over  250  tall  bearded  varieties,  as  well  as  intermediates,  dwarfs  and  irises 
of  other  sections.  His  collection  was  the  prize  fount  for  new  irises  in  the 
United  States.  Of  interest,  too,  was  his  catalog  with  two  full  colored  pages 
showing  twenty-three  irises  of  his  own  raising.  Today,  for  sentimental  rea¬ 
sons,  we  still  grow  his  BRANDYWINE  and  QUAKER  LADY,  and  we  can 
appreciate  how  far  the  iris  has  progressed  since  1915-20. 

Another  pioneer  American  hybridizer  was  W.  J.  Fryer  of  Mantorville, 
Minn.  An  indefatigable  plantsman,  isolated  from  close  contact  with  other 
nurserymen,  his  plantings  were  an  oasis  of  beauty  in  the  central  Midwest, 
and  he  produced  numerous  irises  of  his  own  creation,  several  of  which  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  important  work  of  later  breeders,  such  as  Dr.  Loomis. 

To  keep  a  balanced  perspective  of  sources  of  iris  materials  in  the  years 
preceding,  and  closely  following,  1920,  it  is  important  to  visualize  the  ve¬ 
hicle  that  acquainted  the  gardening  public  with  these  fine  new  plants  hy¬ 
bridizers  had  created.  So,  enter  the  iris  specialist.  The  Wing  Seed  Co.,  of 
Mechanicsburg,  Ohio,  published  a  comprehensive  listing  of  over  200  va¬ 
rieties  in  1920.  Theirs  was  a  compendium  of  irises  of  both  American  and 
European  sources.  'Phis  catalog,  along  with  Farr’s  book,  was  the  “open 
sesame”  to  the  wonderful  and  irresistable  works  of  iris  beauty  for  the  search¬ 
ing  irisarians  of  the  day.  In  subsequent  years,  the  publications  of  Lee  R. 
Bonnewitz  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  and  the  indispensable  publications  of  Mrs. 
Douglas  Pattison  of  Freeport,  Ill.,  in  the  late  20’s  and  30’s,  provided  the 
focal  points  for  new  iris  lore  and  information.  In  England,  the  catalogs  of 
R.  W.  Wallace  of  Tunbridge  Wells  served  a  like  function,  as  through  them 
the  epochal  work  of  A.  J.  Bliss  was  offered. 

Grace  Sturtevant  of  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass.,  issued  a  catalog,  which  in 
1924  mentions  that  ten  years  prior  she  had  exhibited  iris  seedlings  at  the 
Massachusetts  Plorticultural  Exhibition,  and  by  1917  had  progressed  to  the 
point  of  having  named  fifty  new  irises!  The  name  Sturtevant  looms  large 
and  importantly  in  early  iris  affairs;  Miss  Sturtevant  in  the  creation  of  new 
irises,  and  her  brother,  Robert,  as  a  long-serving,  loyal  and  hard-working 
secretary  and  editor  in  the  American  Iris  Society.  Notable  among  Miss 
Sturtevant’s  many  achievements  was  her  creation  of  the  white  irises.  TAJ 
MAHAL  and  SNOW  WHITE.  She  perfected,  as  well,  several  fine  lavender- 
orchids  such  as  DREAM  and  WILD  ROSE.  Even  more  important  were 
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her  studies  and  experiments  in  the  creation  of  pure  yellow  varieties.  Through 
her  careful  analysis  of  seedling  yields  and  a  study  of  genetics,  her  patient  and 
painstaking  work  brought  forth  the  renowned  SHEKINAH  and  the  deeper 
GOLD  IMPERIAL.  Through  Miss  Sturtevant’s  work  in  comparison  and 
study  of  breeding  records,  joined  with  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bliss,  which  she 
gleaned  from  correspondence  with  him,  the  authentic  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  genetic  behavior  of  plicatas  acting  as  Mendelian  recessives  was  pub¬ 
lished.  This  was  a  concept  of  immeasurable  value  to  future  breeders  and 
a  giant  gain  of  time.  Iris  lovers  are  sharers,  and  iris  information,  whether 
it  be  on  culture  or  breeding,  has  been  generously  exchanged.  International 
sharing  and  good  will  has  been  characteristic  in  iris  progress.  Today  iris 
culture  is  world  wide,  because  of  this  generosity. 

It  is  difficult  to  mention  every  worker  and  contributor  to  the  development 
of  our  favorite  flower  without  writing  an  exhaustive  time.  Omission  will 
be  made  of  many  workers,  but  such  lack  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  over¬ 
sight.  Rather,  it  is  because  all  we  can  hope  to  survey  in  this  review  is  some 
of  the  highlights. 

A  hybridizer  whose  foundation  breeding  was  being  laid  during  this  period 
was  the  venerable  E.  B.  Williamson  of  Bluffton,  Ind.  His  variety  LENT  A. 
WILLIAMSON  will  enter  in  the  lists  as  one  of  the  very  prominent  con¬ 
tributors  to  many  fine  irises  in  the  years  ahead. 

Now  across  the  sea  to  England.  Here  we  find  some  of  the  charter  work¬ 
ers  for  irises  in  the  modern  pattern.  Sir  Michael  Foster  as  early  as  1905  gave 
us  the  popular  CRUSADER  and  the  iris  which  was  to  prove  to  be  an 
epochal  white,  KASHMIR  WHITE.  These  were  true  cornerstones  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  modern  day  irises.  George  Yeld  and  Sir  Arthur  Hort  made 
particular  use  of  some  of  the  new  Asiatic  species  that  were  finding  their  way 
into  western  gardens  and  produced  ASIA  (Yeld)  and  ANN  PAGE  and 
THESEUS  (Hort). 

It  was  for  A.  J.  Bliss  that  the  highest  accolades  are  reserved,  however. 
His  careful  genetic  appraisal  and  research  of  irises  extant  at  his  time  was 
published  in  the  1917  volume  of  the  Royal  Horticulture  Society,  and  this 
study  was  a  beacon  light  to  many  a  questioning  potential  iris  hybridist.  The 
pinnacle  of  his  many  varied  achievements  was  the  production  of  the  iris 
DOMINION,  and  the  seedlings  it  produced,  known  as  the  Dominion  race. 
A  new  characteristic  was  added  to  the  iris  picture  with  its  the  advent.  Va¬ 
rieties  such  as  SWAZI,  BRUNO,  GRACE  STURTEVANT,  MRS.  VAL¬ 
ERIE  WEST,  were  among  the  famous  irises  from  this  lineage.  These,  in 
turn,  offered  new  foundations  to  iris  breeders  with  their  invaluable  as¬ 
semblage  of  new  characters. 

THE  RISING  CHORUS 

The  years  1920  to  1925  perhaps  can  be  likened  to  a  pink-enshrouded  dawn 
foretelling  a  fine  day.  The  interleafing  of  contributions  from  several  areas 
of  activity  joined  in  a  rising  chorus.  Many  new  breeders  came  to  the  fore. 
Iris  history  was  being  made.  The  founding  of  the  American  Iris  Society  in 
1920  became  the  pivotal  point  for  information.  A  gardener  in  Maine  or 
California,  Georgia  or  Washington  State,  could  hear  or  read  about  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  other  iris  personalities  and  learn  of  new  varieties.  Without  the 
invaluable  function  of  the  iris  society  in  handling  registrations  of  iris  names, 
chaos  would  have  become  the  rule.  Even  in  1923  there  already  were  two 
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irises  named  MAGNIFICA — one  in  America  and  one  in  England.  Which 
was  the  true  variety?  One  of  the  first  and  most  vital  functions  was  to  clarify 
nomenclature.  Without  it,  present-day  iris  information  would  be  a  shambles. 
Likewise,  the  importance  of  rating  an  iris  to  establish  norms  of  excellence 
was  realized.  From  the  very  outset,  score  cards  offered  a  standard  of  per¬ 
fection  to  which  a  breeder  could  aspire  as  well  as  to  offer  a  critique  of  what 
an  iris  could  be  judged  by.  F.  X.  Schreiner  missed  being  a  charter  member 
of  the  American  Iris  Society  by  a  few  months.  His  first  knowledge  that  a 
society  had  been  formed  was  found  in  a  notice  in  one  of  the  gardening  mag¬ 
azines.  So,  on  the  occasion  of  a  business  trip  to  New  York  in  1921,  he  ar¬ 
ranged  a  visit  with  John  Wister,  our  first  president,  at  which  time  not  only 
a  life-long  friendship  began,  but  the  very  first  efforts  for  a  more  workable 
color  classification.  An  outgrowth  of  this  was  the  eventual  yearly  Symposium 
sponsored  by  the  Society  to  ascertain  which  irises  enjoyed  the  greatest  favor 
with  the  members.  Some  iris  folks  enjoy  exhibiting  their  prize  blooms  and 
the  first  showing  of  KASHMIR  WHITE,  entered  in  the  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Iris  Society  show  in  1925,  lit  the  fuse  for  iris  enthusiasm  in  that  area. 


MOA  (Bliss  T9)  MORWELL  (Bliss  T9)  MARSH  MARIGOLD 

(Bliss  T9) 

This  seems  the  logical  place  to  comment  on  an  additional  important  phase 
of  the  iris  picture  and  the  development  of  the  iris  flower.  Prior  to  1920, 
with  the  exception  of  less  than  a  half  dozen  known  varieties,  all  the  irises 
being  grown  were  the  smaller  flowered  diploids.  The  range  of  color  and 
blendings  and  shadings  were  beautiful.  But  by  1925  the  great  influence  of 
the  large  tetraploid  species  from  the  Near  East  was  being  seen.  Since  these 
were,  in  the  main,  tones  of  lavender-blue  and  lavender-purple,  the  resultant 
hybrids  were,  understandably,  tones  of  lavender-blue  to  dark  violet.  The 
tetraploids  were  large  flowered,  many  budded,  and  had  branched  stems. 
For  a  span  of  time  these  hybrids  dominated  the  scene,  and  we  got  improved, 
larger  varieties  in  the  more  commonly  occurring  hues  of  blue,  lavender,  vel¬ 
vety  purple,  mahogany  plum  and  brownish  shades.  Other  colors,  such  as 
white,  pure  yellow  and  pastel  tints  were  non-existant  in  comparable  quality 
and  size  to  their  more  sombre  colored  brethren.  Some  of  the  intriguing  his¬ 
tory  from  1925  to  1930  is  the  story  of  the  emergence  of  the  first  large  white 
irises  to  equal  their  blue-colored  garden  partners. 
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THE  ADVANCE 

With  quality  seemingly  stabilized  in  the  blues  and  darker  colors  which 
boasted  large  size,  the  yellow,  white  and  more  delicate  tints  were  found  only 
in  the  smaller  diploids.  But  they  too  now  moved  forward.  An  outstanding 
key  to  the  big  forward  advance  in  white  irises  was  the  variety  KASHMIR 
WHITE  (Foster,  Eng.).  Because  of  the  inherent  tenderness  of  the  near 
eastern  irises,  coming,  as  they  did,  from  a  mild  country  which  grew  olive 
trees,  the  hybrids  of  these  irises  grew  better  in  the  more  favorable  climes. 
In  France  MICHELINE  CHARRIER  (Millet)  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  new  large  whites.  Yet  it  was  right  here  in  America  that  the  great 
iris  breeder,  William  Mohr,  raised  a  new  hybrid,  a  large  flowered  white 
named  ARGENTINA.  It  did  not  prove  robust  in  the  majority  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  offered  the  way.  Using  it,  Mr.  Mohr  produced  the  peerless 
white  PURISSIMA.  While  still  a  bit  tender  or  miffy  as  a  grower  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  winter  means  cold,  PURISSIMA  was  such  a  great  achievement 
that  had  Mr.  Mohr  not  produced  another  iris  we  would  have  been  forever 
in  his  debt.  PURISSIMA  produced,  in  turn,  that  keystone  of  irises,  SNOW 
FLURRY,  which  no  doubt  was  one  of  the  most  influential  breeders  of  fine 
irises  for  thirty  years. 

We  will  defer  the  story  of  the  Sass  brothers  and  their  outstand¬ 
ing  work,  but  at  this  time  we  want  to  mention  that  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Jake  Sass  made  a  memorable  trip  to  California  and  brought  back  with  him 
many  of  the  Mohr  mesopotamian  hybrids.  And  the  same  cross  that  produced 
PURISSIMA  for  Mr.  Mohr  produced  the  white  iris  WAMBLISKA  for 
Mr.  Sass.  It  was  a  white  that  proved  hardier  in  most  parts  than  PURIS¬ 
SIMA.  So  with  PURISSIMA  and  WAMBLISKA,  along  with  the  huge 
white  iris  GUDRUN  (Mrs.  Dykes,  Eng.),  we  have  the  stem  source  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  present-day  high  caliber  white  irises.  And  since  white 
and  blue  are  cloesly  related,  some  of  the  quality  light  blues  stem  from  these 
famous  varieties.  An  interesting  example  of  the  transplanting  of  breeding 
stock  comes  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  where  first  Dr.  Robert  Graves,  and  then 
Ed  Watkins,  produced  fine  whites  and  light  blues,  like  LADY  BOSCAWEN, 
HELEN  McKENZIE  and  HELEN  McGREGOR,  a  Dykes  medalist.  Here 
was  an  adaptation  to  the  rugged  New  England  location  by  selectivity  for 
hardiness  in  the  white  hybrids  that  originally  came  from  PURISSIMA. 
Today  the  white  irises  enjoy  fully  the  same  degree  of  excellence  as  do  the 
finely  bred  blue  irises,  for  example.  In  fact,  perusal  of  the  Dykes  Medal 
winners  for  the  last  fifteen  years  reveals  great  popularity  of  blue  and  of 
white  varieties.  The  most  recent  white  iris  to  be  honored  with  this  award 
is  the  splendid  white  from  Mrs.  Tom  (Opal)  Brown,  WINTER  OLYM¬ 
PICS. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Mt.  Eden,  Calif.,  for  another  chapter  in  iris  cre¬ 
ativity.  For  a  number  of  years  William  Mohr  had  been  following  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  combining  the  finer  colors  and  patterns  of  the  older  diploids  with 
some  of  the  mesopotamian  species.  The  work  with  white  irises  was  but  one 
facet.  He  started  innumerable  probes  into  many  areas.  Since  we  can  ex¬ 
amine  only  one  at  a  time,  let  us  pursue  next  his  triumphant  work  with 
plicatas.  There  is  no  telling  what  summit  Mr.  Mohr  might  have  reached 
had  not  his  life  been  taken  suddenly  in  a  tragic  auto  accident.  Prof.  Sidney 
B.  Mitchell,  a  close  friend  and  associate  of  Mr.  Mohr,  took  up  the  torch 
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upon  Mr.  Mohr’s  death,  and  it  is  through  his  eyes  and  his  records  that  we 
see  the  fruition  of  the  crosses  they  planned  together.  Mr.  Mohr  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  had  set  out  to  produce  finer  plicatas.  Just  as  planned,  after  a 
study  of  the  records  of  earlier  breeders,  including  Bliss  and  Sturtevant,  the 
efforts  bore  fruit  and  the  new  plicatas  arrived.  They  were  named  SAN 
FRANCISCO  (the  first  Dykes  Medal)  and  LOS  ANGELES.  In  Nebraska 
Jake  Sass  likewise  availed  himself  of  the  promising  amalgan  of  the  Mohr- 
Mitchell  hybrids,  and  his  use  of  CONQUISTADOR  (Mohr),  a  plicata 
carrier,  gave  the  Sass  brothers  the  beginning  of  a  new  line  of  plicatas.  Mr. 
Mitchell  continued  his  work,  and  since  good  news  travels  fast,  many  breed¬ 
ers  availed  themselves  of  this  important  amalgam  which  yielded  superior 
plicatas.  Today,  Jim  Gibson  of  Porterville,  Calif.,  is  the  fine  example  of  the 
indefatigable  hybridizer  who  has  specialized  in  a  particular  color  class,  and 
his  plicata  productions  in  the  revolute,  ruffly  buff,  copper,  tan  and  brown 
shades  are  wonderful  elaborations  on  those  first  Mohr-Mitchell  plicatas. 

Sharing  the  seeming  lack  of  advancement  in  quality  with  the  whites 
were  the  pure  yellow  irises.  Perhaps  the  breakthrough  in  whites  may  be 
one-half  step  ahead,  but  closely  following,  and  to  a  degree  interrelated,  has 
been  the  improvement  in  yellow  irises.  W.  R.  Dykes  of  England,  author  of 
that  monumental  book,  The  Genus  Iris,  had  planted  some  seeds  of  a  cross 
that  was  to  produce  an  iris  that  had  the  entire  iris  world  agog.  It  was  the 
yellow  iris  posthumously  named  W.  R.  DYKES.  Appearing  as  an  emblaz¬ 
oned  yellow  comet,  this  iris  was  huge,  marred  with  some  surface  venation, 
true,  but  until  this  time  no  yellow  iris  had  this  monumental  size.  And  it 
was  a  tetraploid  and  thus  could  produce  other  large  flowered  yellow  irises. 
Here  was  a  breeder’s  iris.  It  was,  in  fact,  offered  for  sale  at  $100  per  rhi¬ 
zome,  and  to  import  it  into  the  LTnited  States  there  was  the  added  cost  of 
customs  duty,  which  at  that  time  was  $33.00 — so  the  total  investment  of 
$133.00  was  centered  on  one  rhizome! 

But  there  was  more  than  one  road  to  the  big  golden  iris.  It  was  known 
that  some  of  the  darker  irises  that  had  influences  of  brown  in  their  makeup 
had  in  reality  a  combination  of  yellow  and  purple  pigmentation.  So  the 
question  was  .  .  .  what  would  happen  if  one  of  the  new  tetraploid  white 
irises  was  crossed  with  one  of  these  brown  tinted  irises?  The  answer:  some 
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yellow  irises  would  occur.  So  we  have  this  method  of  extraction  of  yellow 
exampled  by  the  development  of  the  Mohr-Mitchell  ALTA  CALIFORNIA, 
which  was  the  product  of  the  test  cross,  and  refined  examples  such  as  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  GOLD.  Mohr-Mitchell  hybrids  involving  the  use  of  W.  R. 
DYKES  included  the  sensational  HAPPY  DAYS.  In  the  Midwest,  Schrein¬ 
ers  used  it  to  combine  with  the  diploid  yellow,  PLUIE  D’OR,  to  produce 
GOLDEN  TREASURE.  Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge  in  Oregon,  using  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  crossing  a  white  with  a  brown,  produced  GOLDBEATER.  The 
Sass  brothers  in  their  own  particular  hybridizing  program  extracted  OLA 
KALA;  and  the  prize  winning  Dykes  Medal  yellow  of  1948,  SPUN  GOLD, 
(Glutzbeck)  struck  the  vein  of  gold  within  the  iris  spectrum.  Greater  prizes 
were  yet  to  come  in  this  magnificent  color  class. 

The  years  1925  to  1935,  enriched  by  the  great  steps  forward  in  the 
emergence  of  the  new,  large  flowered  white  and  yellow  irises,  brought  forth 
a  great  expansion  in  iris  hybridizing.  Fine  white  irises  that  were  hardy  and 
pure  appeared.  Sensational  large  flowered  yellow  irises  were  introduced. 
Adjacent  to  Mr.  Mitchell’s  garden  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  the  firm  of  Carl  Sal- 
bach  took  over  the  dissemination  of  the  Mohr-Mitchell  hybrids  to  the  gar¬ 
dening  public.  Mr.  Salbach,  too,  developed  some  very  fine  irises,  including 
the  incomparable  LADY  MOHR.  It  was  the  Salbach  Gardens  that  intro¬ 
duced  the  famous  SNOW  FLURRY  and  the  Gardens  continued  as  a  center 
in  iris  culture  until  the  1950’s.  Two  other  professors  from  the  University 
also  contributed  to  iris  advancement,  Prof.  Stafford  Jory,  whose  special  inter¬ 
est  was  the  hybrids  from  the  rare  oncocyclus  iris  WILLIAM  MOHR,  and 
the  perfector  of  blue  irises,  Prof.  E.  O.  Essig,  known  especially  for  his  ex¬ 
cellent  creation,  SIERRA  BLUE. 

With  the  perfecting  of  the  new  white  and  blue  irises,  the  stage  was  set 
for  the  next  big  break  in  the  iris  kingdom.  Let  us  first  review  iris  develop¬ 
ments  elsewhere  while  California  work  was  coming  to  public  attention.  It 
is  one  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  iris  development  that  parallel  creativity 
occurred  in  various,  separated  areas  of  the  country  while  the  work  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  proceeding,  yet  their  results  were  not  dependent,  or  built,  on 
California  originations.  However,  before  we  explore  the  work  in  these  other 
areas,  there  is  one  additional  area  in  California  which  should  be  mentioned. 
In  Pasadena,  in  the  very  early  20’s,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dean  originated  an  iris  and 
named  it  SAN  GABRIEL.  It  was  a  unique  iris,  especially  for  California. 
It  was  very  tall,  large  and  even  inclined  to  repeat  bloom.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  tender  and  did  not  thrive  in  the  north.  Iris  interest  in  the  area  at¬ 
tracted  Carl  Milliken,  of  Sunkist  orange  fame,  and  on  his  retirement  he 
purchased  Mrs.  Dean’s  garden  and  subsequently  hybridized  many  fine 
irises,  his  CHINA  MAID  perhaps  being  the  best  known  of  his  introductions. 
He  likewise  introduced  the  irises  of  Prof.  Essig  and  several  other  breeders 
through  his  catalog.  In  Redlands  S.  S.  Berry  had  an  exceptional  collection, 
admired  and  sought  out  by  collectors.  And  it  was  in  the  same  city  that  the 
famed  C.  G.  White  had  his  fine  collection.  His  superb  work  in  developing 
a  specialized  strain  of  oncocyclus  irises,  known  presently  as  the  aril  hybrids, 
remains  without  peer  to  this  day. 

Concurrently  contributing  new  iris  developments  were  locales  in  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Tennessee  and  Illinois.  At  Freeport,  Ill.,  was  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Doug¬ 
las  Pattison,  called  Quality  Gardens.  Though  not  a  hybridizer’s  garden,  this 
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probably  was  the  most  famous  garden  in  America  at  this  time.  Through 
the  aegis  of  her  exceptionally  fine  catalog,  the  newest  irises  from  Europe 
were  offered  to  gardeners  throughout  America,  and  along  with  new  importa¬ 
tions  she  offered  the  productions  of  Dr.  Wylie  Ayres  and  John  D.  Wareham 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  had  a  specialty,  that  of  de¬ 
veloping  progeny  of  the  famous  DOMINION  race.  INDIAN  CHIEF  and 
MELODORIC  were  two  of  Dr.  Ayres’  sterling  creations,  while  TIGER 
TIGER  became  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Mr.  Wareham’s  many  fine 
offerings.  Mrs.  Pattison’s  catalog  listed  many  fine  new  irises  and  it  was 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  each  year.  Her  magnificent  color  plates  did  much 
to  popularize  the  iris  in  America,  particularly  in  areas  where  people  had 
no  opportunity  to  see  the  flowering  iris. 

This  seems  an  appropriate  place  to  interject  another  important  observa¬ 
tion.  We  have  talked  about  the  important  landmark  qualities  that  the  new 
tetraploid  species  of  the  East  exerted  on  iris  breeding,  particularly  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  size  of  flowers.  It  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  mention  as  well  the 
impact  of  the  Asiatic  species  with  their  contributions  of  equal,  if  not  exceed¬ 
ing,  importance.  The  branched,  candelabra  stem  with  many  buds  originated 
from  this  source.  Until  this  important  feature  was  brought  into  our  garden 
hybrids,  the  earlier  varieties  simply  lacked  it  entirely.  And  another  aspect 
loomed  importantly  in  new  irises  that  were  being  developed;  selections  were 
being  made  where  a  lesser  amount  of  veining  appeared  in  the  hafts.  The 
species  variegata  had  a  strong  haft  pattern,  veined  in  some  cases  over  nearly 
fifty  percent  of  the  falls.  Many,  many  irises  in  the  diploid  hybrids  carried 
this  heavy  haft  venation,  or  marking,  in  their  inheritance.  Slowly,  but  with 
persistent  and  careful  selection,  the  haft  pattern  was  gradually  refined  and 
“quieted  down”,  until  now,  after  a  period  of  almost  fifty  years,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  non-existent.  This  factor  was  immensely  important  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  beauty  of  the  iris  flower,  purity  of  color,  without  venation, 
being  of  supreme  appeal.  We  can  mention  this  accomplishment  in  a  few 
lines,  but  what  years  of  diligence  and  patience  were  exercised  by  our  early 
breeders  to  attain  this  goal.  How  much  we  owe  to  these  early  visionaries! 

So  keeping  in  mind  that  Freeport  was  the  constant  beacon  to  prominent 
iris  breeders  and  fanciers,  let  us  move  on  now  to  Indiana,  where  three  people 
immediately  come  to  mind.  E.  B.  Williamson,  whose  LENT  A.  WILLIAM¬ 
SON  we  mentioned  earlier,  produced  many  extremely  fine  varieties.  Re- 
gretably,  space  does  not  permit  a  more  detailed  account  of  Mr.  William¬ 
son’s  accomplishments,  but  we  must  mention  two  of  his  irises  that  were 
truly  outstanding  in  the  iris  story.  DOLLY  MADISON  was  a  superb  blend, 
a  derivative  of  LENT  A.  WILLIAMSON;  and  his  red  E.  B.  WILLIAM¬ 
SON  (named  posthumously)  was  the  fruition  of  years  of  work  in  this  dif¬ 
ficult  color  class.  His  contributions  embraced  another  hard-to-develop 
color  class,  the  amoenas.  His  WABASH,  introduced  in  1936,  is  treasured  to 
this  very  day.  A  junior  partner,  who  eventually  soared  to  great  heights  in 
hybridizing,  was  Paul  Cook.  More  of  Mr.  Cook  anon.  Also  in  Indiana  was 
a  unique  iris  personality,  E.  G.  Lapham.  He  served  our  Society  as  treasurer 
for  many  years  and  in  addition  carved  a  unique  niche  for  himself  in  original 
iris  breeding  thought.  The  colors  that  presented  the  most  challenge  to 
create  were  pink  and  red.  And  in  his  breeding  work  it  was  to  these  colors, 
and  these  alone  that  he  addressed  himself.  It  was  a  formidable  challenge. 
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His  friendship  with  Franklin  B.  Meade,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  who  produced 
the  iris  KING  MIDAS,  and  his  close  contact,  first  with  E.  B.  Williamson, 
and  then  with  Paul  Cook,  represents  a  chapter  of  iris  specialization  that 
is  a  story  in  itself  ( AIS  Bui.,  Oct.  1968,  pp  10  ff.) .  Among  his  more  famous 
red  iris  introductions  were  RED  GLEAM  and  PAGEMAKER. 

DOWN  IN  DIXIE 

A  unique  center  of  iris  culture,  where  iris  lore  was  being  written,  was  the 
South,  particularly  Nashville,  Tenn.  Reports  began  to  be  heard  of  three 
gentlemen  of  that  city  who  were  doing  great  things  with  irises,  Clarence 
Connell,  Dr.  J.  H.  Kirkland  and  T.  A.  Washington.  Nashville,  known  as 
the  Athens  of  the  South,  was  the  home  of  these  three  idealists  whose  con¬ 
tributions  were  large.  Mr.  Connell  produced  the  red  DAUNTLESS,  Dykes 
Medal  winner  in  1929,  the  second  iris  in  America  to  win  the  Dykes  Medal. 
His  special  contribution  in  this  iris  was  that  through  it  future  aspiring  hy¬ 
bridizers  had  the  gateway  to  greater  things.  We  admire  and  compare  the 
new  with  kinds  we  already  know  and  enjoy,  but  some  few  irises,  more  than 
others,  prove  to  be  such  invaluable  keystones  to  the  future  that  they  must 
be  rated  as  great.  Such  an  iris  was  DAUNTLESS. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kirkland,  a  man  revered  in  education  circles,  found  great 
pleasure  in  creative  gardening,  and  iris  hybridizing  was  enticing  to  one  so 
interested.  His  greatest  contributions  probably  were  COPPER  LUSTRE, 
a  new  color  that  startled  irisdom,  and  VIOLET  CROWN.  This  latter  iris, 
while  a  combination  of  mesopotamian  and  hardier  garden  irises,  like  many 
others,  was  a  unique  iris  breeder.  Were  it  not  for  VIOLET  CROWN,  the 
entire  family  of  orchid  irises,  capped,  at  a  later  date,  by  the  production  of 
AMETHYST  FLAME,  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Mr.  Washington’s  taste  in  iris  varied.  In  the  bearded,  one  of  his  most 
renowned  was  that  surprising  blend  which  came  from  KING  MIDAS, 
named  MARY  GEDDES.  It  achieved  that  pinnacle  of  acclaim,  the  Dykes 
Medal,  in  1936.  Yet  this  section  of  the  iris  family  was  not  his  only  interest. 
He  developed  several  fine  beardless  irises,  both  in  the  American  native  and 
in  the  spuria  section. 

These  three  pioneer  breeders  in  Nashville  brought  the  inspiration.  Young¬ 
er  men  came  along  in  Washville  and  carried  on.  Jesse  Wills,  to  whom  the 
Society  owes  such  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  long,  loyal  and  loving  service 
to  the  Society,  began  to  hybridize  in  many  and  varied  color  classes.  His 
CHIVALRY  won  the  Dykes  Medal  in  1947.  Others  of  great  value  were 
RUSSET  WINGS,  STARSHINE,  BELLE  MEADE,  to  name  but  a  few. 
His  interest  continues  to  the  present  day,  centering  particularly  in  the  rose- 
red  shades  and  the  yellow  amoenas,  two  classes  most  difficult  to  advance. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Will’s  persistence  and  dedication  that  he  tackled  color 
patterns  which  do  not  yield  easily.  Another  Nashville  grower,  with  espe¬ 
cially  close  contacts  with  Mr.  Washington,  was  Geddes  Douglas.  As  an  iris 
breeder,  he  took  on  the  challenge  of  working  in  the  difficult  amoena  class. 
His  more  renowned  advances  would  include  first  EXTRAVAGANZA,  then 
continue  to  GAYLORD  and  on  to  BRIGHT  HOUR.  It  is  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
too,  that  we  owe  thanks  for  the  editorship  of  the  Bulletin  for  many  years. 
How  an  iris  breeder  found  time  to  help  in  this  time-consuming  job,  we  shall 
never  know.  In  addition,  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Society. 

From  Nashville,  iris  culture  expanded  into  the  Carolinas,  down  to  Georgia 
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and  Mississippi  and  over  into  western  Tennessee,  where  the  gardens  of  John 
Pierce,  our  late  president  Robert  Carney,  and  the  beloved  Serlena  Reynolds 
drew  irisarians. 


ON  THE  PLAINS 

The  third  exciting  center  of  iris  interest  in  these  early  days  was  out  on  the 
wheat  and  corn  growing  plains  of  Nebraska.  There,  on  separate  but  nearby 
farms,  lived  the  two  Sass  brothers,  Hans  and  Jake.  As  early  as  1910  these 
flower  loving  farmers  were  growing  and  enjoying  ornamentals  of  many 
kinds.  Practically  isolated  from  all  contact  with  other  contemporary  iris 
hybridizers,  these  two  men  walked  a  path  similar  to  the  other  breeders,  first 
working  with  diploids,  of  which  their  efforts  in  sanded  plicatas  like  KING 
KARL  and  JUBILEE  have  not  been  replicated  to  this  day.  Their  early 
use  of  the  new  tetraploid  species,  coupled  with  the  successful  crossing  with 
their  own  attainments  in  diploid  irises,  laid  a  foundation  stock  for  a  hardy 
race  of  weather-resistant  irises  admirably  suited  to  the  varying  climes  of 
America.  Theirs  were  the  gardens  which  originated  such  startling  irises  as 
KING  TUT,  BALDWIN,  THE  RED  DOUGLAS,  RAMESES,  MID- 
GARD,  NOWETA,  the  eagerly  sought  after  PINK  SATIN,  and  later 
PRAIRIE  SUNSET.  There  is  no  question  but  that  a  most  profound  in¬ 
fluence  on  present-day  irises  stemmed  from  the  Sass  gardens.  Their  con¬ 
tributions  were  stamina  and  hardiness  and  such  a  diversity  of  coloring.  A 
true  fountain  of  inspiration  was  here  for  the  many  visitors  who  came  from 
far  and  near  to  see  their  creations.  Theirs  was  some  of  the  most  sagacious 
iris  breeding  being  performed. 


Edward  Watkins 


Elizabeth  Nesmith 


Serlena  Reynolds 

Following  closely  on  the  emergence  of  these  early  pioneers  in  iris  work, 
several  centers  in  the  eastern  United  States  came  into  prominence.  In  New 
England  we  find  several  breeders  of  note,  as  well  as  commercial  growers 
who  distributed  these  new  beauties  to  the  gardening  public.  Mrs.  Thomas 
Nesmith  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Kellogg  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
did  some  valuable  hybridizing,  and,  of  equal  value,  had  fine  iris  catalogs. 
Close  by,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  the  charming  garden  of  that  discerning 
hybridist,  W.  J.  McKee.  He  served  as  president  of  our  Society,  and  offered 
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a  judicious  selection  of  his  seedlings  as  well.  His  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  probably  was  TRIM,  which  was  the  first  extremely  branched  red  iris. 
It  passed  this  very  rare  trait  on  to  its  progeny.  Close  by  our  nation’s  capital, 
the  gardens  of  J.  M.  Shull,  offering  his  attainments  in  a  small  price  list,  hit 
the  jackpot  with  several  exceedingly  fine  irises  for  their  day.  MORNING 
SPLENDOR  was  perhaps  the  most  famous.  The  particular  feature,  again, 
was  that  finely  branched  stem,  a  product  of  the  development  of  those  ever 
important  new  tetraploid  irises  from  the  Near  East. 

We  vault  now  to  another  source  of  iris  inspiration,  to  far  off  Colorado. 
Here  Dr.  P.  A.  Loomis  developed  some  monumental  irises.  He  too  trod  the 
same  inquiring  path  of  other  breeders,  such  as  the  Sasses  and  Mohr- 
Mitchell,  and  made  use  of  the  finer  irises  extant  with  eastern  tetraploids, 
coupling  them  with  some  of  the  more  bright  colored  diploids,  such  as  Mr. 
Fryer’s.  While  his  contributions  were  not  numerous,  their  importance  was 
great.  When  the  need  for  a  good  yellow  became  apparent,  he  developed 
CHROMYLLA.  Then  his  MOROCCO  ROSE  brought  forth  bravos,  a 
real  leap  forward  in  the  deeper  pink  to  rose  colored  iris  that  previously 
had  been  so  limited  in  progress.  ELMOHR,  a  seedling  from  WILLIAM 
MOHR,  proved  to  be  his  most  outstanding  achievement,  combining  the 
uniqueness  of  the  oncocyclus  with  the  easier  growing  qualities  of  our  garden 
irises.  In  close  association  with  Mrs.  Pattison,  his  fine  irises  were  able  to 
get  great  distribution  and  recognition  through  her  fine  catalog.  They  justly 
deserved  it! 


Fred  DeForest  Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge  “Chet”  Tompkins 

Our  next  visit  is  even  further  west,  to  the  gardens  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge 
of  Silverton,  Ore.  The  irises  from  his  garden  fill  quite  a  unique  niche  in 
American  iris  history.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  of  our  early  archi¬ 
tects  in  iris  splendor  all  became  aware  of  the  uniqueness  of  irises  around 
the  late  1920’s,  and  how  each,  individually,  collected  what  irises  he  could, 
and  added  as  soon  as  possible  the  newer  tetraploids;  and  yet  each  garden,  or 
area,  developed  its  own  unique  results,  a  reflection  of  the  hybridizer  him¬ 
self,  no  doubt.  The  gardens  of  Dr.  Kleinsorge  were  hybridizing  gardens. 
His  irises  were  offered  to  the  gardeners  of  America  through  the  garden  of 
Rholin  Cooley,  whose  splendid  catalogs  over  a  span  of  time  almost  as  long 
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as  the  Society  itself,  introduced  many  a  potential  iris  fancier  to  the  beauty 
and  pleasure  of  iris  growing.  The  first  challenge  Dr.  Kleinsorge  met  and 
surmounted  was  the  production  of  the  big  yellow,  TREASURE  ISLAND. 
An  interest  in  the  color  brown  yielded  some  exceptional  irises  as  Dr.  Klein¬ 
sorge  developed  this  hue.  His  FAR  WEST,  a  sunset  colored  iris,  and  then 
his  famous,  though  not  easy  to  grow,  TOBACCO  ROAD,  sired  a  race  of 
brown  irises  that  included  BRYCE  CANYON  and  CASCADE  SPLEN¬ 
DOR.  The  latter  was  surely  one  of  the  finest  irises  for  many,  many  years. 
I  always  have  wondered  why  it  was  never  awarded  the  Dykes  Medal. 

In  surveying  the  iris  panorama,  our  spectra  have  become  so  expansive 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  now  to  go  down  the  list,  one,  two,  three,  in 
color,  any  more  than  it  is  to  consider  the  rainbow  and  say  here  is  the  red, 
here  is  orange,  here  is  the  yellow.  There  is  an  infinite  gradation  in  coloring. 
The  breeders  we  have  discussed  were  the  founding  fathers.  Their  irises  were 
used  by  the  next  generation  of  breeders  to  make  the  next  forward  step.  In 
some  ways  the  period  from  1930  to  1940  could  be  considered  a  polishing,  or 
finishing  period.  Many  breeders,  taking  some  of  the  very  first  important  cross 
combinations,  such  as  the  DOMINION  children,  or  the  breaks  to  new 
whites  and  yellows,  developed  superior  refinements  in  these  types.  An  im¬ 
portant  feature  has  been  building  up  with  the  germ  plasma  of  the  iris  during 
“the  perfecting  period.”  Through  two  or  more  generations  of  recombina¬ 
tions  of  genetic  inheritances,  coupling  the  color  genes  of  iris  variegata  and 
the  early  mutant  color  patterns  with  the  new  Asiatic  tetraploids,  an  entirely 
new  genetic  color  balance  could  be  possible.  It  appeared! 

THE  FLAMINGOS 

Ideas  are  germinated  through  stimulation.  Two  iris  gardens  in  the  Mid¬ 
west,  Mrs.  Pattison’s  at  Freeport,  Ill.,  and  the  Sass’  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  sort  of 
twin  stars,  were  the  gathering  points  where  many  an  iris  fancier  first  viewed 
the  new  iris  wonders.  In  Chicago  an  attorney  heard  of  a  garden  to  the 
west  that  had  sensational  irises,  so  a  visit  was  made  to  Freeport.  Word  also 
trickled  in  about  the  unique  irises  in  Omaha,  so  a  trip  there  was  in  order. 
Such  was  the  baptism  of  irisitis  for  David  F.  Hall,  of  Wilmette,  Ill.  This 
revelation  was  repeated  in  many,  many  instances.  Sometimes  the  locale 
changed.  The  impact  of  the  Nebraska  gardens  spread  into  contiguous  areas 
of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  up  north  to  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  and 
iris  collections  began  to  appear  there.  But  with  Omaha  and  Freeport  rela¬ 
tively  close,  these  two  centers,  while  individually  distinct,  were  together  the 
greatest  source  of  new  irises,  and  from  them  the  parade  of  beauty  for  many 
gardens  and  for  many  breeders  began. 

It  is  singular  that  the  appearance  of  the  new  kind  of  pink  iris,  popularly 
known  as  flamingo  pink,  should  occur  in  several  sectors  simultaneously.  Un¬ 
til  the  flamingo  pinks  appeared,  iris  folks  had  to  be  satisfied  with  lavender 
or  orchid  pinks.  The  three  origins  most  widely  known  and  used  were  the 
sources  in  Wilmette,  Omaha  and  Colorado  Springs.  It  was  at  Wilmette  that 
the  full  impact  of  this  new  race  of  color  was  felt.  Mr.  Hall,  for  example, 
made  use  of  RAMESES  (Sass),  DOLLY  MADISON  (Williamson), 
DAUNTLESS  (Connell),  W.  R.  DYKES  (Dykes)  and  MOROCCO 
ROSE  (Loomis).  From  these  came  his  famous  flamingo  pinks.  Early  on 
the  scene  DREAM  GIRL  appeared,  followed  by  CHERIE,  the  Dykes  Med¬ 
alist  for  1951.  Ever  searching  for  a  finer  iris,  many  superior  pinks  came 
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from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hall.  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  was  the  one  most  widely 
grown  and  admired. 

Close  by  Mr.  Hall,  almost  a  next  door  neighbor,  was  another  great  iris 
grower,  an  intense,  studious  iris  personality,  Orville  Fay.  He  was  a  keen 
iris  judge  whose  first  offering  in  pinks  was  named  PINK  CAMEO.  Widely 
distributed,  it  quickly  shot  up  in  the  popularity  lists.  The  flamingo  pink 
story  has  another  headlight  in  occurrence  in  the  seedlings  of  Dr.  Loomis. 
He  introduced  SEA  SHELL  and  the  deeper  SPINDRIFT.  A  new  interest 
appeared  and  a  quickened  tempo  came  to  the  iris  world  with  the  arrival  of 
these  new  pinks. 

Though  Mr.  Hall’s  fame  is  coupled  with  the  flamingo  pinks,  his  interest 
covered  a  wide  range  of  color.  His  pursuits  embraced  seedling  work  in  as 
expansive  an  area  as  plicata,  deep  fuchsia  rose,  yellow,  many  interesting 
blends — truly  an  astonishing  range.  When  we  think  of  Wilmette,  we  also 
think  of  Orville  Fay.  His  irises  were  extremely  discerning  selections,  and 
included  that  most  famous  and  lovely  white,  NEW  SNOW,  light  blues, 
and  darker  hues  like  GULF  STREAM,  and  of  extreme  importance,  his  grand 
and  wonderful  MARY  RANDALL,  a  new  key  breeder.  Just  as  a  golden 
age  is  probably  appreciated  and  enjoyed  more  in  retrospect,  so  too  do  we 
recognize  the  irises  which  were  the  kingpins  only  years  after  their  original 
appearance.  Mr.  Fay,  the  proud  possessor  of  three  Dykes  Medals  for  his 
TRULY  YOURS,  MARY  RANDALL  and  RIPPLING  WATERS,  can 
survey  his  contributions  to  the  iris  picture  with  justifiable  pride. 

There  were  several  isolated  hybridizers  farther  east  who  carried  on  an 
extremely  vital  program  of  iris  improvement.  Col.  J.  C.  Nicholls  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  in  particular,  coupled  an  intensive  study  of  iris  breeding  with  an 
expanded  pollinating  program.  He  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  DO¬ 
MINION  progeny  in  his  work.  And  the  progress  he  effected  in  the  white 
and  the  yellow  factors  produced  some  extremely  fine,  high  ranking  hybrids. 
His  two  most  famous  irises  were  VALOR,  a  velvety  violet-blue,  and  MARY 
E.  NICHOLLS,  a  magnolia  finished  cream-white.  Another  eastern  grower, 
L.  Merton  Gage,  of  Natick  Mass.,  produced  GLORIOLE,  a  wisteria  blue, 
and  ROSY  WINGS,  a  rosy  copper  which  eventually  won  the  Dykes  Medal. 
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Another  who  worked  alone  was  Dr.  Harry  L.  Grant  of  Louisville,  Ky.  His 
irises  represented  a  sort  of  happy  blending  of  Nashville  irises  crossed  with 
varieties  from  several  sources.  His  red  DISPLAY  was  the  most  widely 
grown  of  his  creations. 

Earlier  we  mentioned  E.  B.  Williamson  and  his  association  with  Paul 
Cook.  Mr.  Cook  eventually  worked  independently  and  unquestionably 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  iris  breeders  America  ever  had.  A 
leading  exponent  of  line  breeding  and  ultra  refinement,  his  prolific  hand 
produced  a  series  of  irises  that  read  like  a  litany  of  greats.  Some  of  his 
earlier  irises  included  SABLE,  and  red  irises  like  COPPER  ROSE,  RED- 
WARD,  RELENTLESS.  There  were  those  important  orchid-lavender 
irises,  DREAMCASTLE  and  HARRIET  THOREAU,  too.  And  light  blue 
DISTANCE.  Mr.  Cook’s  forte  was  care  in  selection,  intense  study,  and  a 
breeding  program  that  has  been  admired  throughout  the  flower  world.  His 
dark  iris  productions  were  outstanding.  His  later  development  of  WHOLE 
CLOTH,  with  its  myriad  possbilities  for  new  two-tone  and  amoena  color 
patterns,  has  not  been  fully  explored  or  utilized  to  this  day.  It  is  difficult 
to  list  all  of  his  outstanding  creations,  but  a  few  would  include  ALLE¬ 
GIANCE,  WHOLE  CLOTH,  SABLE  NIGHT,  EMMA  COOK.  Five 
pages,  ten  pages,  could  be  written  about  Mr.  Cook,  yet  one  would  have  to 
stop  with  the  knowledge  that  only  a  small  portion  of  his  work  had  been 
reported.  His  interest  was  wide,  with  the  little  dwarf  as  well  as  the  tall 
bearded.  Mr.  E.  G.  Lapham,  who  was  interested  in  red  irises,  found  it  a 
difficult  task  to  improve  this  color  class.  Advancements  came  slowly.  Mr. 
Cook  and  Mr.  Lapham  lived  close  to  each  other,  and  had  a  great  friend¬ 
ship  and  common  interest  in  the  development  of  the  red  class.  So  today, 
the  memorial  cup,  called  the  Cook-Lapham  Cup,  is  awarded  to  the  red 
iris  voted  upon  each  year  by  the  Society  members. 

As  we  travel  north  and  west,  another  iris  center  is  reached  in  Minnesota, 
where  F.  X.  Schreiner  of  St.  Paul  had  been  cataloguing  and  distributing 
irises  since  1925.  Mr.  Schreiner’s  concentration  embodied  two  ideas,  to 
bring  order  to  the  confusion  of  multitudinous  varieties  and  to  publish  a 
list  of  the  100  Best  Irises.  To  this  end  his  color  classification  was  evolved, 
and  from  it  one  could  make  comparisons  of  irises  of  like  color.  It  became 
a  source  of  information,  since  it  embraced  a  most  extensive  collection  of 
irises  gathered  from  all  America  and  from  European  sources  as  well.  His 
interest  and  absorption  in  rating  irises  as  to  quality  soon  led  to  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  the  selection  of  the  100  Best  Iris  in  his  Iris  Lover’s  Catalog.  His 
three  children,  Robert,  Constance  and  Bernard,  continued  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  their  father,  first  in  Minnesota  and  later  in  Oregon,  moving 
there  in  1947. 

Seedling  raising  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Schreiners  since  1927.  The 
first  irises  considered  worthwhile  and  offered  for  introduction  were  the 
yellow  hybrids  from  W.  R.  Dykes.  The  most  widely  admired  was  GOLDEN 
TREASURE.  It  was  in  a  class  in  genetics  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  the  study  of  chromosomes  in  the  botany  lab,  that  fired  the  imagination 
for  iris  breeding.  Then  came  the  translations  of  Marc  Simonet’s  articles 
from  the  French  .  .  .  Comptes  Rendues.  Simonet’s  research  signaled  the 
epochal  phase  iris  breeding  was  going  through;  that  is,  the  emergence  of 
the  tetraploids  with  all  of  their  superiority.  And  the  surprising  fact 
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emerged  that  in  certain  rare  instances  a  fertile  tetraploid  plant  could  be 
obtained  from  a  mating  of  a  diploid  with  a  tetraploid,  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
pected  sterile  triploid  plant,  as  happens  with  far  greater  frequency  in  the 
plant  kingdom.  GOLDEN  TREASURE  is  such  an  example,  a  cross  of  the 
diploid  PLUIE  D’OR  with  the  tetraploid  W.  R.  DYKES.  The  beginnings 
of  the  famous  Dykes  Medalist,  AMETHYST  FLAME,  began  way  back 
with  the  cross  of  Dr.  Kirkland's  VIOLET  CROWN,  a  tetraploid,  with  a 
Sass  diploid,  NOWETA.  It  wras  to  lay  the  foundation  genes  for  the  orchid 
strain  that  still  is  being  amplified,  for  example  the  newer  DREAM  TIME. 
Having  taken  a  course  in  genetics  under  the  renowned  geneticist,  Dr.  H. 
Hayes,  of  hybrid  corn  fame,  a  conscious  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  best  from  various  breeders,  selecting  and  combining  them  to 
induce  great  hybridity  and  to  couple  the  good  features  from  each  breeder’s 
developments.  A  second  goal  was  the  effort  to  raise  a  large  number  of 
seedlings  from  a  given  cross,  in  the  expectation  that  the  chances  for  more 
perfected  recombination  of  good  qualities  could  be  expressed.  BLUE  SAP¬ 
PHIRE,  the  Schreiners'  first  Dykes  Medal  iris,  represents  the  theory  of 
taking  a  superb  breeder,  SNOW  FLURRY,  and  combining  it  with  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  hardy  blue,  CHIVALRY.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  blue  and 
white  irises  can  be  crossed  to  produce  superior  whites  and  blues,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  a  procedural  rule  for  anyone  working  in  these  color  classes.  One  of 
the  breeding  breaks  to  appear  in  the  Schreiner  gardens  was  BLACK 
FOREST.  Here  the  principle  of  combining  the  best  available  dark  iris 
with  an  infusion  of  another  species,  1.  aphylla,  via  DYMIA,  produced  a 
variety  that  became  a  keystone  for  many  breeders.  A  series  of  dark  irises 
were  developed,  of  which  TUXEDO  is  perhaps  the  best  in  a  long  line  of 
this  color.  The  plicata  STEPPING  OUT,  in  turn,  again  follows  the  same 
path,  use  of  an  early  diploid,  the  dark  French  variety,  HELAINE,  raised 
to  the  tetraploid  status,  and  then  mated  with  others  of  the  plicata  strain. 
The  family  interest  included  all  colors,  but  red  irises  have  been  a  special 
favorite,  with  a  continuing  stream  of  candidates  reflected,  for  example, 
WAR  LORD.  In  brown  irises,  again  an  intensive  program  yielded  some 
fortunate  turns,  such  as  BRASS  ACCENTS,  bright  OLYMPIC  TORCH, 
and  the  very  brown,  highly  regarded,  GINGERSNAP.  It  is  difficult  to 
write  about  one’s  own  experiences,  but  working  with  irises  has  been  the 
most  rewarding  part  of  our  lives,  and  is  constantly  relived  with  pleasure. 

In  Iowa  two  gardens  brought  forth  a  steady  flow  of  fine  irises.  Agnes 
Whiting  of  Mapleton  lived  close  to  the  Sass  gardens,  and  full  appreciation 
of  Sass  foundation  stock  liberally  laced  her  work.  Her  famous  BLUE 
RHYTHM,  Dykes  Medal  winner  of  1950,  probably  was  her  most  out¬ 
standing  creation,  yet  numerous  other  fine  irises  came  from  her  gifted  hand, 
including  TECHNICOLOR,  an  important  red  breeder.  Fine  yellows,  such 
as  CLOTH  OF  GOLD,  were  developed,  and  another  important  red,  GAR¬ 
DEN  GLORY.  An  orchid-lavender,  PATHFINDER,  opened  the  way  for 
finer  lavenders.  Schreiners,  in  particular,  found  this  an  invaluable  breeder. 
MAYTIME,  a  striking  bitone,  is  a  great  favorite,  and  a  series  of  blends, 
stemming  from  the  Sass  MATULA,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  later  laced 
irises.  Just  a  short  distance  from  the  Whitings  lived  Chet  Tompkins.  He 
too  enjoyed  close  proximity  to  the  Sass  brothers.  Mr.  Tompkins  himself 
mentions  that  his  early  iris  interest  was  the  result  of  the  influence  of  an 
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early  vist  to  Mrs.  Pattison,  plus  visits  to  the  Sass  fields.  These  influences 
were  shown  in  the  products  of  his  garden.  Were  Mr.  Tompkins  to  have 
achieved  only  one  iris,  DEFIANCE,  his  name  would  be  forever  remembered 
in  iris  history.  This  iris,  while  not  such  a  good  garden  plant,  had  that  extra 
in  red  gene  inheritance  which  offered  Mr.  Lapham,  the  Schreiners,  as  well 
as  his  own  breeding,  the  most  important  advance  in  red  since  the  evolution 
of  the  tetraploid  stage.  His  ALLAGLOW,  a  light  blend,  the  verv  fine  bi¬ 
tone  CAMELOT  ROSE,  the  silky  STARBURST  and  TINSEL  TOWN 
represent  a  quartet  of  recent  contributions  from  Mr.  Tompkins,  who  con¬ 
tinues  the  association  with  the  flowers  he  so  dearly  loves  at  Canby,  Ore. 

Let  us  look  back  to  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  where  from  the  garden  of  Ken¬ 
neth  B.  Smith  came  a  series  of  yellow,  blue,  white,  blended  and  amoena 
irises,  starting  in  1939.  It  was  in  blues  that  Mr.  Smith  excelled.  His 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  was  a  particularly  excellent  production.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  his  own  particular  specialty,  the  creation  of  new  va¬ 
rieties  in  that  hard-to-develop  line,  amoenas.  The  earlier  LOUISE  BLAKE, 
and  later  HELEN  COLLINGWOOD  and  ELIZABETH  NOBLE,  remain 
even  today  most  worthwhile  in  the  conventional  amoena  pattern. 

There  comes  to  mind  two  breeders  in  the  central  Midwest  who  created 
only  a  limited  number  of  irises,  but  whose  developments  had  extremely  im¬ 
portant  impact  on  future  developments.  Mr.  Suber  of  Clinton,  la.,  raised 
seedlings  from  only  one  cross,  CRUSADER  X  BLUE  BOY,  and  produced 
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DYMIA  and  NARAIN,  which  Mrs.  Pattison  catalogued.  J.  H.  Grinter,  of 
Independence,  Mo.,  produced  less  than  a  score,  but  two  were  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  evolvement  of  irises.  One  was  MISSOURI,  a  Dykes 
Medal  winner;  the  other  was  GARDEN  MAGIC,  a  big  step  forward  in  red 
development. 

During  this  time  an  interesting  phase  of  iris  form  was  simmering  in  Utah. 
Colorado  boasted  the  well-known  gardens  of  J.  D.  Long,  of  Boulder,  and 
the  hybridizing  gardens  of  Dr.  Loomis.  David  Plall  had  sent  some  of  his 
new  flamingo  pinks  to  Spanish  Fork,  Utah.  Thus  the  fuse  of  iris  interest 
was  set  in  Utah.  Tell  Muhlestein,  of  Provo,  of  boundless  enthusiasm  and 
in  the  favored  dry  desert  country,  brought  together,  and  skillfully  combined, 
the  breeding  lines  of  some  of  the  less  hardy  California  irises  with  the  new 
word  in  iris  colors  from  Colorado  gardens,  especially  the  new  pinks.  His 
PINK  FORMAL  was  the  start- of  a  series  of  excellent  pink  irises,  continu¬ 
ing  on  to  JUNE  MEREDITH,  admired  to  this  day  for  its  purity  of  color. 
Nor  did  he  excel  in  pink  alone.  His  was  a  prolific  dabber’s  hand,  and  his 
irises  run  the  gamut  from  darks  to  reds  to  blends  to  yellows.  And  it  was 
from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Muhlestein  that  an  entirely  new  characteristic  in  iris 
form  appeared,  the  ruffled,  or  specifically,  the  heavily  laced  iris.  His  sharp 
eye  had  noted  this  break  in  form,  and  he  worked  and  popularized  it.  While 
GOLD  RUFFLES  was  the  start,  one  of  the  first  homes  of  the  laced  iris  was 
Tell  Muhlestein’s  iris  patch. 

Another  Utah  luminary  in  the  iris  world  is  Melba  Hamblen  of  Roy. 
With  the  expanding  of  the  iris  rainbow,  particularly  the  influence  of  fla¬ 
mingo  pink  breeding,  this  garden,  with  the  original  concept  of  reaching 
out  and  broadening  the  pink  color  range,  developed,  through  a  series  of 
blending  crosses,  PRETTY  CAROL,  a  sort  of  raspberry  rose-pink.  Two 
years  earlier  the  appearance  of  GLITTERING  AMBER,  an  apricot  amber, 
gave  a  prophetic  insight  that  from  this  garden  some  fine  irises  were  des¬ 
tined  to  come.  Following  this  came  the  introduction  of  ORANGE  PA¬ 
RADE,  and  here  we  have  the  next  important  color  break  since  the  fla¬ 
mingo  pinks  dawned  on  the  iris  horizon. 

One  of  the  memorable  events  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Iris  Society  in  Salt  Lake  City  was  the  address  by  iris  breeder,  Tom  Craig, 
of  Escondido,  Calif.  Flowering  in  the  convention  gardens  was  one  of  his 
creations,  BANG.  And  it  literally  did  just  that  to  the  iris  scene.  Mr.  Craig, 
a  most  gifted  artist,  had  that  innate  love  for  irises  that  carried  his  produc¬ 
tion  to  multitudinous  varieties.  His  close  association  with  Prof.  S.  B.  Mitch¬ 
ell  inevitably  sparked  the  continuing  interest  in  the  development  of  plicata 
irises.  JOSEPH’S  MANTLE  was  widely  grown.  Close  by  Escondido  was 
Pasadena  and  the  garden  of  Mr.  Milliken.  Tom  Craig  recognized  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  CHINA  MAID  and  used  it  widely  in  his  crossing  work, 
and  coupled  with  many  irises  of  his  own  breeding,  a  new  race  of  rich 
blended  flowers  developed,  which  in  turn  gave  the  family  from  which  his 
widely  appreciated  SAVAGE  came.  So  divergent  was  Mr.  Craig’s  work, 
it  is  difficult  to  categorize  it.  His  contributions  to  irises,  not  alone  in  the 
tall  bearded  field,  were  legion.  His  work  in  the  field  of  crossing  oncocyclus 
and  other  aril  types  produced  some  striking  novelties,  of  which  FRANCES 
CRAIG  and  ENGRAVED  proved  to  be  the  most  universally  grown  be¬ 
cause  of  their  greater  cultural  adaptability.  And  speaking  of  sources  from 
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Sydney  Mitchell’s  garden,  Lloyd  Austin  of  Placerville  received  what  one 
might  call  not  only  the  seed  stock  in  breeding  material,  but  shared  his  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  breeding  potential.  Mr.  Austin  developed  an  entire 
strain  of  mutant  irises  known  as  the  horned  and  flounced  types,  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  beard  as  it  protruded  and  amplified  the  petalage. 

Let  us  visit  another  garden  where  the  seeds  of  interest  likewise  were  set 
in  the  inspirational  contact  with  Prof.  Mitchell.  Fred  DeForest  carried  on 
an  extensive,  fine  honed  and  refined  breeding  program.  One  of  his  first 
irises,  NARANJA,  was  but  an  introduction  to  the  outstanding  and  fruitful 
gleaning  of  many,  many  floral  gems.  A  perfectionist,  he  always  considered 
the  broadening  of  the  petalage  of  the  iris.  In  fact,  one  of  his  favorites  in 
this  regard  was  his  AL  BORAK.  His  interest  and  notable  success  embraced 
the  fine  ARGUS  PHEASANT,  Dykes  Medal  winner  in  1952,  his  plicatas, 
which  included  the  ever  lovely  CAROLINE  JANE,  and  pinks.  The  very 
first  large  flamingo  pink  was  his  CLOUD  CAP.  In  reds  TALL  CHIEF 
was  tranquilly  harmonious,  while  DAWN  CREST  gave  us  an  iris  in  the 
supremely  lovely  yellow-apricot  hues. 

We  notice  that  with  the  passage  of  time  there  is  a  growing  complexity 
of  origins  in  our  irises.  It  seems  impossible  in  this  paper  to  mention  the 
many  contributors  of  new  iris  varieties  scattered  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country.  The  development  of  the  iris  is  unique  in  that  its 
achievements  are  not  accomplished  necessarily  through  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  alone,  but  often  through  the  many  amateur  hybridizers  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  must  make  mention  of  the  Watkins 
brothers  of  New  Hampshire,  whose  ELEANOR’S  PRIDE  went  on  to  win 
a  Dykes  Medal.  Georgia  Hinkle’s  blues,  including  MELISSA,  and  Eva 
Faught’s  CAHOKIA  and  PIERRE  MENARD,  were  treasured  over  the 
land.  Roy  Brizendine,  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  developed  blends,  especially 
MILLIONAIRE,  which  are  memorable;  and  the  important  blend  iris, 
INCA  CHIEF,  the  contribution  of  Grant  Mitsch  of  Canby,  Ore.,  must  be 
noted.  A  void  would  have  been  left  in  our  garden  if  they  had  not  unlocked 
the  genetic  combinations  for  these  two  irises.  Too,  we  must  mention  one  of 
the  most  modest,  most  gracious,  of  hybridizers,  Don  Waters  of  Elmore, 
Ohio.  His  MUSIC  MAKER  glorifies  the  creator  of  that  supremely  beauti¬ 
ful  iris  garden.  Bro.  Charles  Reckamp  must  be  remembered  for  his  TECH- 
NY  CHIMES  and  CELESTIAL  GLORY.  Cliff  Benson  has  enjoyed  re¬ 
markable  repute  for  his  developments,  and  his  SKYWATCH,  that  lovely 
silvered  lavender-blue,  revels  in  the  glory  of  acclaim.  And  another  Cali¬ 
fornian,  genial  Jim  Gibson,  whose  honey  colored  plicatas  are  such  a  pleas¬ 
ure,  shows  with  WILD  GINGER  and  the  golden  RADIANT  APOGEE  as 
high  water  marks  in  achievements  in  their  color  classes.  Neva  Sexton,  with 
her  Dykes  Medal  winner,  PACIFIC  PANORAMA,  and  an  array  of  new 
irises,  must  be  remembered. 

We  have  not  yet  visited  the  State  of  Washington.  Here  in  the  Inland 
Empire  of  that  state,  in  the  dry  desert  country  of  western  Washington,  in 
the  cities  of  Walla  Walla,  Yakima  and  nearby  Wenatchee  we  find  a  most 
enthusiastic  group  of  iris  devotees.  And  the  hybridizers  here  are  top  quality. 
The  roll  call  is  impressive.  Opal  Brown  of  Walla  Walla,  of  WINTER 
OLYMPICS  fame  (Dykes  Medal  1967),  has  exercised  great  discernment 
in  the  production  of  fine  irises.  Her  new  series  of  flamingo  amoenas,  such 
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as  LIGHTNING  RIDGE,  are  most  original  and  highly  distinct.  In  the 
same  town  lives  Hazel  Schmelzer,  whose  production  of  CAPTAIN  GAL¬ 
LANT  was  a  great  achievement  in  red  irises.  She  has  given  us  many  irises 
of  quality.  An  extremely  varied  and  multi-hued  palette  is  the  impression 
one  carries  from  the  garden  of  Gordon  Plough,  of  Wenatchee.  It  was  in 
his  garden  also  that  the  laced  edged  irises  were  further  developed.  His 
BUTTERSCOTCH  KISS  was  one  of  the  more  successful  in  this  different 
petal  form.  His  garden  has  originated  a  series  of  smoky  sorts,  of  which 
deep  red-maroon  EDENITE  is  the  most  widely  disseminated.  His  blue- 
purple  GRAND  ALLIANCE,  smooth  lilac  LILAC  FESTIVAL,  contrast¬ 
ing  MILESTONE,  soft  amoena  JAVA  DOVE,  give  an  idea  of  the  variety 
of  offerings  from  Mr.  Plough.  In  the  same  city,  Luella  Noyd,  the  originator 
of  the  sparkling  yellow  ULTRAPOISE  and  unusual  STRIPED  BUTTER¬ 
FLY,  produces  worthy  members  of  the  iris  family. 

A  complete  account  of  iris  hybridizing,  unless  it  is  extremely  long,  is  best 
limited  to  one  area,  as  this  report  is  limited  to  the  tall  bearded.  But  during 
those  fifty  years  of  the  Society’s  existence,  there  have  been  many  worthy 
achievements  in  other  sections  of  the  iris  family. 

It  has  been  observed  that  it  is  impossible  to  chronicle  history  that  is  hap¬ 
pening  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  plethora  of  enterprising  new  hy¬ 
bridizers  whose  contemporary  work  no  doubt  will  add  new  luster;  yes,  even 
outshine  many  of  the  earlier  workers.  To  satisfy  many  variable  tastes  surely 
is  a  real  achievement.  As  we  look  over  the  iris  scene,  names  of  hybridizers 
like  Keppel,  Gaulter,  Luihn,  Knopf,  Babson,  Corlew,  Bennett  Jones,  Shoop, 
Larsen,  Tolman,  Julander,  Peterson,  Moldovan,  Rudolph,  Marsh,  Palmer, 
Nelson,  Sexton,  Terrell,  Warburton,  Alta  Brown,  Blocher,  Tucker,  Nis- 
wonger,  Mayberry,  Olson,  Buckles,  Gaskill,  Pickard,  Knocke,  Varner,  Ghio, 
Hager,  DuBose,  Schortman  .  .  .  come  to  mind,  each  introducing  into  today’s 
iris  gardens  the  fruits  of  their  efforts,  each  trying  for  that  epitome  of 
prizes,  the  Dykes  Medal.  My  apologies  for  not  mentioning  many  more  iris 
breeders  who  have  appeared  on  the  iris  stage  as  our  favorite  flower  has 
evolved.  At  best,  it  is  a  short  summary.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
a  more  gifted  author,  whose  limitations  on  space  perhaps  can  be  expanded, 
will  write  a  fuller  history  of  the  fascinating  history  of  the  evolution  of  this 
exceptional  flower,  the  IRIS. 


HIGHROAD  TO  A  FAR  HORIZON 

Peggy  Burke  Grey 

Here  we  stand,  on  the  brink  of  a  whole  new  universe.  We  can  see, 
looking  back,  the  trails  of  a  rainbow,  fading  softly,  growing  dimmer  as 
they  recede  into  the  time  of  yesterday.  Here  and  there  behind  us  a  bright 
glow  reflects  a  landmark  which  led  us  along  the  way. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  the  little  wild  things.  Stories  of  their  dis¬ 
covery,  and  their  adoption  by  man,  and  of  their  development  into  some¬ 
thing  useful  and  beautiful  for  our  gardens,  have  been  told  by  many  observers 
along  the  way.  And  so  they  were  a  part  of  our  20th  century  gardens, 
brought  from  Old  Worlds,  found  native  in  the  New.  And  lately,  when 
Americans  who  loved  them  joined  together  to  give  them  a  formal  sponsor 
the  guideposts  were  in  place. 
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The  broad  path  became  a  highway,  traveled  by  the  many.  It  led  from 
the  bearded  species  to  the  tall  bearded  irises  of  our  modern  gardens.  But 
our  adventure  route  had  many  byways,  full  of  other  favorite  irises,  and 
legions  of  wayfarers  have  worked  with  them  to  develop  different  dimen¬ 
sions  in  our  garden  picture. 

Our  whole  history  of  iris  knowledge  and  achievement  has  been  a  coop¬ 
erative  sharing  between  scientists  and  professional  horticulturists,  amateur 
breeders  and  collectors,  all  of  them  devoted  gardeners.  In  briefly  reflecting 
on  treasures  acquired  in  our  50  years,  our  glance  will  miss  many  who  should 
be  remembered  here,  and  we  feel  regret. 

The  Native  Americans 

Edgar  Anderson’s  interest  in  the  evolution  of  native  American  irises 
brought  much  to  our  lore.  Plant  explorer,  author,  botany  professor  at  St. 
Louis’  Washington  University,  he  worked  with  virginica  and  versicolor, 
among  many  others.  But  the  blue  flags  of  America  east  of  the  Rockies 
didn’t  quite  capture  the  devotion  enjoyed  by  the  Pacific  Coast  irises  which 
are  of  considerable  horticultural  importance  in  their  native  west. 

In  California  Carl  Purdy,  for  whom  one  species  was  named,  was  an  im¬ 
portant  early  contributor.  Professor  Sydney  Mitchell  popularized  them, 
distributing  seeds  to  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  England.  So  did  Dr. 
Matthew  Riddle  in  Oregon.  Fred  DeForest  named  many  forms.  Carl 
Starker  and  Walter  Marx  did  also  and  distributed  them  widely.  Eric  Nies 
gave  us  named  varieties  like  Orchid  Sprite  and  Amaguita.  Roswell  John¬ 
son  named  numerous  forms  of  douglasiana. 

The  great  landmark  of  progress  in  Pacific  Coast  native  irises  was  made 
by  Dr.  Lee  Lenz  of  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden.  He  devoted  ten 
years  to  collecting  them  and  to  their  classification  and  study.  His  generous 
sharing  of  knowledge  and  of  plants  and  seeds  helped  speed  the  way  for  all 
who  work  with  them.  His  glorious  hybrids  such  as  Claremont  Indian,  Me- 
moria  Allen  Chickering,  Grubstake  and  Ripple  Rock  declare  their  value 
as  stars  of  any  garden  setting. 

Along  the  way  we  find  the  name  of  Alice  White  prominent  in  species 
study  circles.  We  find  Edith  Cleaves  and  Jean  Witt,  Hattie  Hubbard  and 
Rudy  Hardy,  Leo  Brewer,  Ben  Hager  and  Sidney  DuBose,  William  Wylam 
and  George  Stambach,  Jack  Craig  and  Elwood  Molseed.  There  were  un¬ 
counted  others  but  no  name  seems  more  noteworthy  than  that  of  Roy  Da¬ 
vidson.  Via  round  robins  and  field  trips,  lectures  and  articles,  his  efforts 
in  large  measure  account  for  the  increasing  popularity  not  only  of  the 
western  natives,  but  of  all  strange  and  little  known  species. 

Professor  Homer  Metcalf  in  Montana  has  made  intensive  studies  of  an¬ 
other  group,  the  missouriensis,  and  gives  valuable  help  so  others  can  know 
and  understand  them  better. 

The  crested  irises  have  received  some  attention  from  our  irisarians.  Sam¬ 
uel  Stillman  Berry,  so  talented  in  so  many  fields,  introduced  I.  wattii  into 
commerce  in  California  from  China.  James  Giridlian  worked  with  this 
group.  Dr.  Elwood  Molseed  had  commenced  important  work  hybridizing 
the  various  evansia  species,  and  recently  there  has  been  an  upsurge  of 
interest  in  the  little  American  native  member  of  the  tribe,  cristata. 

Today  the  Species  Study  Group  with  its  excellent  publications  and  seed 
exchange,  evolved  from  the  round  robins,  promises  an  ever  increasing 
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wealth  of  knowledge  and  a  kaleidoscope  of  fine  new  treasures. 

The  Louisiana  Irises 

The  species  of  a  group  far  more  broadly  ranging  than  their  name  implies 
have  been  our  most  finely  developed  American  natives,  and  most  widely 
grown.  In  1918  E.  B.  Williamson  introduced  a  variety  named  Dorothea  K. 
Williamson  which  still  is  quite  commonly  cultivated.  In  California  E.  O. 
Essig  used  it  with  I.  fulva  to  get  a  seedling  he  registered  as  Tulsa.  Samuel 
Stillman  Berry  produced  Cacique  in  the  late  20’s.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse 
Nicholls,  Jr.  collected  many  forms  and  introduced  them  in  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  Washington  of  Nashville  bred  a  good  number,  including  Manitou 
and  Sewanee,  which  were  very  popular  in  the  east. 

Mary  Swords  Debaillon’s  dedicated  efforts  to  collect  and  preserve  the 
irises  of  Louisiana,  and  the  talents  of  Caroline  Dorman  in  painting  them 
and  writing  about  them,  shine  out  for  all  who  follow  to  remember.  Im¬ 
portant  among  the  many  glorious  contributions  to  our  gardens  from  Caro¬ 
line  Dorman  are  Saucy  Minx,  The  Kahn,  Wheelhorse,  Violet  Ray  and 
Wood  Violet. 

Dr.  John  K.  Small  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  made  extensive 
collections  and  studies  of  the  wild  irises  of  the  south  and  east  and  his  early 
work  was  of  much  importance  to  the  conservationists  and  breeders.  Percy 
Viosca  was  another  naturalist  who  collected  and  marketed  many  varieties. 

We  see  the  name  of  W.  B.  MacMillan,  who  gave  us  Bayou  Sunset,  Haile 
Selassie,  Peggy  Mac,  Mistis  and  Black  Widow.  Mrs.  Alex  Smith  gave  us 
Blue  Chip,  and  there  is  the  beautiful  white  Barbara  Elaine  Taylor  collected 
by  Fred  Taylor.  Claude  Davis  brought  us  the  beauty  of  Beau  Geste,  the 
warm  red  Madcap,  New  Offering  and  many  other  lovely  ones. 

Important  contributions  to  understanding  of  the  irises,  and  some  very 
beautiful  varieties,  were  given  us  by  Dr.  Ira  Nelson,  who  introduced  L.S.U. 
Beauty  and  Cherry  Bounce.  Further  studies  into  the  species  relationships 
were  made  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  and  the  famous  Abbeyville  Reds  were 
given  the  specific  name  of  I.  nelsonii.  Much  earlier  Fitz  Randolph  had 
exhibited  an  award  winning  variety  in  the  famous  Louisiana  show,  named 
John  K.  Small. 

Sidney  Conger  hybridized  and  collected  these  irises.  He  brought  us 
Lockett’s  Luck  and  Sylvan  Duet  and  Woodland  Charm.  Lillian  Trichel 
is  a  name  we  will  remember  for  her  love  of  the  pink  ones,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joe  Richards  come  to  mind  when  we  see  their  handsome  Midshipman 
and  little  Baby  Sis  Pink.  Along  the  way  Sidney  DuBose,  who  moved  from 
the  deltas  of  Louisiana  to  those  of  California,  brought  us  Amethyst  Star. 
Ben  Hager  has  given  us  Delta  King,  to  honor  a  beloved  California  river- 
boat.  And  we  see  the  name  of  G.  W.  Holleyman  appreciated  for  such 
gifts  as  the  lovely  yellow  which  wears  his  name,  and  for  Storm  Signal  and 
Brandywine. 

Foremost  breeder  of  the  Louisiana  irises  today  is  Charles  Arny.  From 
his  hand  has  come  a  magnificent  array  of  creations  like  Chuck,  Joyce,  Dora 
Dey,  Louise  Arny,  Charjoy,  Puttytat  and  most  recently  Ila  Nunn.  Marvin 
Granger’s  patient  work  to  develop  doubled  flowers  continues  as  we  enjoy 
his  flouncy  Creole  Can-Can  and  the  new  Contraband  Days. 

Many  are  those  who  have  given  time  and  effort  to  the  sponsoring  Society 
for  the  Louisiana  Irises.  We  note  the  names  of  Arline  Arceneau,  Minnie 
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Colquitt,  Ila  Nunn,  Barbara  Nelson,  Nolan  Sahuc,  and  Dr.Bernard  Mc- 
Sparrin  among  them.  Renewed  interest  throughout  the  country,  generated 
by  those  who  were  enthralled  by  the  unforgettable  sight  of  the  deep  velvet 
Black  Widow  during  the  Berkeley  convention  in  1968,  bears  the  promise 
that  these  most  stately  American  irises  will  soon  gain  their  rightful  place 
in  all  our  gardens. 


Ira  Nelson 


T.  A.  Washington 

The  Siberian  Irises 

Siberian  irises  were  loved  in  early  day  American  gardens.  They  came 
mostly  from  Amos  Perry  in  England,  bred  from  central  European  species, 
and  were  mostly  variations  on  the  same  blue  shades. 

Frances  Cleveland’s  name  shines  out  as  the  most  important  early  breeder. 
She  began  in  1913,  continuing  through  the  1930’s,  and  our  gardens  still 
count  Turquoise  Cup,  Summer  Sky,  Blue  Ridge,  Tycoon,  Snowy  Egret, 
and  Silvertip  among  the  best.  Grace  Sturtevant  gave  us  Red  Emporer  and 
Zest.  Merton  Gage  gave  us  Snowcrest. 

In  Canada,  Isabella  Preston  produced  Gatineau  and  Matane,  and  Cleve¬ 
land  Morgan  gave  us  Tropic  Night.  Hans  Sass  was  the  breeder  of  Blue 
Charm;  Marjorie  Jennings  contributed  the  delicate  Moonsprite.  From  a 
long  list  of  varieties  registered  by  Charles  Gersdorff’ s  important  work,  only 
Mountain  Lake  today  is  a  prominent  feature  in  today’s  collection  of  Si¬ 
berian  irises.  These  notable  varieties  still  with  us  from  the  1930’s  were 
joined  by  Fred  Whitney’s  Helen  Astor  and  Eric  the  Red,  and  W.  M.  Kel¬ 
logg’s  Cool  Spring.  Elizabeth  Sheffy  contributed  a  number  of  important 
varieties  including  Towanda  Redflare,  My  Love,  Tunkhannock  and  Blue 
Moon.  Elizabeth  Nesmith  presented  a  few  of  Thomas  Washington’s  va¬ 
rieties,  most  of  which  we  know  no  longer.  H.  R.  Hall  gave  us  the  elegant 
Royal  Ensign. 

Peggy  Edwards  has  given  us  her  lovely  Velvet  Night,  but  the  truly  great 
landmark  in  Siberian  iris  development  was  the  arrival  of  Fred  Cassebeer’s 
magnificent  White  Swirl.  Now  we  had  an  entirely  new  compact  and  flaring 
flower  form,  truly  a  perfect  white  iris,  and  White  Swirl  went  on  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  equally  charming  blue  Pirouette.  Fred  Cassebeer  also  gave  us 
Blue  Brilliant,  and  from  Dorothy  Spofford  came  Mandy  Morse  and  Salem 
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Witch.  The  careful  work  of  William  McGarvey  led  to  the  debut  of  his 
trio  of  Ego,  Super  Ego  and  Id,  with  their  superlative  large  flowers,  and 
Dewful  whose  cupshaped  blossoms  ushered  in  yet  another  plane  of  progress. 

Ben  Hager  brought  us  new  rosy  colors  with  Ruby  Wine  and  Sparkling 
Rose.  Jonnye  Rich  has  given  us  illuminated  golden-hearted  white  flowers 
in  Lights  of  Paris.  True  royal  purple  was  contributed  by  Steve  Varner’s 
Tealwood.  And  our  hopes  soar  ahead  to  the  prospect  of  further  great 
strides  as  the  yellow  varieties  of  Maurice  Kitton  in  England  reach  our 
gardens. 

Formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Siberian  Irises,  with  devoted  work  by 
Peggy  Edwards,  Charlotte  Withers,  Sarah  and  Wesley  Tiffney,  Jean  Witt, 
Mildred  Johnson,  Currier  McEwen  and  Francis  Brenner,  Katherine  and 
William  Chambers,  and  many  others,  will  further  the  efforts  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  these  graceful  garden  subjects  as  we  start  the  climb  to  greater 
achievement,  which  truly  has  scarcely  started. 

A  Flight  Of  Butterflies 

The  butterflies  of  irisdom,  spurias  came  to  the  west  with  Spanish  set¬ 
tlers  and  in  California  and  the  southwest  they  thrive.  Their  main  center 
of  development  today  is  in  California.  But  most  of  our  earliest  garden 
varieties  came  from  England.  Sir  Michael  Foster’s  deep  purple  Premier 
and  delicately  veined  Cambridge  Blue  are  still  in  our  gardens. 

Jamina  Brannin  in  California  was  an  early  breeder  but  her  creations  have 
faded  from  our  sight.  Henry  Sass  gave  us  Sunny  Day.  Carl  Milliken  gave 
us  first  Mt.  Whitney,  then  later  the  great  golden  Wadi  Zem  Zem.  In  Nash¬ 
ville,  Thomas  Washington  worked  with  them  and  Elizabeth  Nesmith  in 
Massachusetts  introduced  them.  Bathsheba,  Lumiere  and  Blue  Acres  re¬ 
main  among  those  we  grow  today.  She  also  presented  a  large  number  for 
Phillip  Corliss. 

Bright  shines  the  name  of  Eric  Nies,  for  the  40’s  was  a  decade  of  de¬ 
velopment  for  a  whole  new  concept  of  spurias  and  it  was  from  him  that 
we  acquired  Saugatuck,  Bronzspur,  Dutch  Defiance,  Lark  Song,  Pastoral 
and  Azure  Dawn.  He  also  gave  us  Michigan  State,  Color  Guard  and  Rus¬ 
set  Flame.  Tom  Craig  gave  us  the  golden  Investment,  Big  Cloud,  Blue  Val¬ 
entine  and  Blue  Pinafore.  Marion  Walker  worked  with  Eric  Nies  and  has 
given  us  the  sultry  Black  Point  (Nies-Walker),  beautiful  softly  tinted  Morn- 
ingtide,  Driftwood,  Canary  Island  and  today  we  have  his  supremely  large 
flowered  Lydia  Jane  and  dusky  toned  Chumasch  Chief.  We  see  the  name 
of  Herman  Thorup  who  brought  us  Fairy  Light.  And  Tell  Muhlestein 
was  responsible  for  Fluted  Buttercup  and  the  exciting  Red  Step.  Frances 
Combs  produced  a  lovely  Golden  Lady. 

The  work  of  Walker  Ferguson  has  given  him  the  role  of  undisputed  dean 
of  modern  day  spuria  breeders.  Wake  Robin  was  a  triumph.  He  gave  us 
Good  Nature,  the  vibrant  Banners  of  Blue,  deep  brown  Baritone  and  Dark 
and  Handsome,  but  a  brief  accounting  of  the  beauty  he  has  sent  forth  for 
our  gardens. 

The  Spuria  Iris  Society  was  formed  in  the  early  1950’s  in  Houston,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Willis  Slaughter.  It  was  then  a  local  group 
and  it  built  and  maintained  a  wonderful  display  garden,  and  sponsored 
an  important  research  job  by  Dr.  Henry  Hadley.  Guided  by  Ila  Nunn,  the 
organization  expanded  to  one  of  national  significance.  We  find  the  names 
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of  Mary  Redford,  Clarke  Cosgrove,  Edith  Cleaves,  Ralph  Johnson,  William 
Jones,  Ila  Crawford,  Marilyn  Holloway,  Archie  Owen,  Oren  Campbell, 
William  Gunther  among  the  travelers  on  this  exciting  road. 

And  again  we  find  the  talents  of  Dr.  Lee  Lenz  contributing  to  the  under¬ 
standing  and  advancement  of  an  important  garden  iris.  His  trips  into  their 
wild  European  habitats,  his  studies  in  the  great  botanical  libraries  and 
herbaria  abroad,  the  painstaking  laboratory  and  field  work  in  California, 
gave  the  keys  to  many  a  puzzle  and  this  work  still  continues. 

Ben  Hager  was  among  the  first  to  put  the  knowledge  of  the  new  genetic 
studies  to  work.  Some  notable  additions  from  his  hand  include  Port  of  Call, 
Elixir,  Suspense,  the  beautifully  blended  Connoisseur,  and  his  work  has 
scarcely  begun.  From  Eleanor  McCown  come  the  lilting  Imperial  Song 
and  Imperial  Burgundy.  Here  and  there  new  breeders  are  trying  out  their 
skills.  The  future  before  us  seems  to  wear  a  come  hither  smile. 


Walker  Ferguson  Eric  Nies  Tell  Muhlestein 


From  Far  Japan 

Japanese  irises  by  the  hundreds,  imported  from  England,  France  and 
Japan,  were  in  19th  century  American  gardens.  American  specialists  had 
bred  them  and  distributed  them  in  abundance  through  the  1900  s  early 
decades.  Some  of  those  early  ones  are  with  us  even  now — Mahogany,  Light 
in  the  Opal.  John  Lewis  Childs  of  Flowerfield,  the  successor  to  V.  H.  Hal- 
lock  Son  &  Thorpe  on  Long  Island  in  New  York,  had  over  20  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  them.  Dr.  George  Reed  of  Brooklyn  Botanical  Garden  did  im¬ 
portant  work  on  their  diseases  and  developed  an  early  color  classification 
for  them.  They  were  beautiful  irises,  deserving  of  more  attention  than  they 
received. 

We  find  the  names  of  J.  A.  Kemp,  Charles  Barber  in  Oregon,  U.  G. 
Smith  and  Elizabeth  Nesmith  among  those  who  helped  to  distribute  them 
along  the  way. 

In  Indiana,  W.  A.  Payne  started  some  34  years  of  hybridizing  in  1932 
with  six  Edo  varieties  as  his  principal  sources  and  some  26  other  varieties 
used  to  lesser  degree.  He  grew  around  100,000  seedlings  from  carefully 
controlled  crosses,  attempting  to  secure  hardy,  well-branched,  well-pro¬ 
portioned  plants  giving  bountiful  bloom.  Among  the  finest  of  the  175  va¬ 
rieties  he  registered  are  The  Great  Mogul,  Red  Titan,  Strut  and  Flourish, 
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Violet  Splendour,  Immaculate  Glitter  and  Wounded  Dragon.  Arlie  Payne’s 
quiet  quest  and  warm  encouragement  found  a  corps  of  appreciators  who 
formed  the  Society  for  Japanese  Irises  and  continued  the  progress.  Eleanor 
Westmeyer,  Bee  Warburton,  William  Ouweneel  and  Eugene  Wagner  are 
names  that  figure  prominently  in  the  world  of  Japanese  irises.  C.  A.  (Bob) 
Swearengen  gave  enormously  of  his  time  and  talent  to  the  organization’s 
success  and  for  our  gardens  he  produced  such  outstanding  varieties  as 
Vestal  Trident,  Mighty  White  and  Purple  Peacock.  Art  Hazzard  in  Mich¬ 
igan  first  presented  White  Chiffon  and  continues  efforts  to  increase  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  modern  varieties. 

In  Oregon,  Walter  Marx  began  importing  the  finest  Higo  strains  from 
Japan  after  World  War  II.  He  worked  with  the  best  of  them  to  produce 
his  own  Marhigo  registered  strains  from  which  all  his  introductions  have 
been  chosen.  Among  his  most  notable  are  Driven  Snow  and  Frosted  Pyra¬ 
mid,  Galatea  and  Acclaim,  Lady  In  Waiting,  Blue  Pom  Pom  which  brought 
little  frilled  centers  to  the  flower  form,  Kings  Court,  Beauty  on  Parade, 
and  the  list  of  fine  new  color  developments  goes  on.  The  inklings  of  yellow 
may  be  ahead  in  some  creamy  white  seedling. 

Californian  Jack  Craig,  living  in  Japan,  makes  noteworthy  contributions 
to  our  knowledge.  Fred  Maddocks,  in  California,  has  given  us  Leave  Me 
Sighing,  and  the  efforts  of  Jean  and  Joe  Witt  in  Seattle,  and  Ben  Hager, 
and  of  Lee  Eberhardt  in  Ohio,  who  regularly  visits  Japan,  show  us  some 
very  bright  visions  of  things  to  come. 


W.  A.  Payne  Samuel  Burchfield  Walter  Welch 


The  Delightful  Dwarfs 

Dwarf  irises,  mostly  golden,  or  purple,  sometimes  blue,  occasionally 
creamy  white,  were  in  our  gardens  50  years  ago.  Sam  Burchfield  bred 
them;  he  gave  us  Harbor  Lights  and  Buzzer.  Frances  Horton  named  one 
Burchfield  and  introduced  us  to  many  others,  mostly  yellow.  Jacob  Sass 
gave  us  Sound  Money.  Grace  Sturtevant  contributed  Ylo  and  Yellow  Tom 
Tit.  E.  L.  Hodson  gave  us  Path  of  Gold.  From  Walter  Marx  we  got  Moon- 
gleam  and  Wee  Admiral.  These  were  mainly  variations  of  the  species 
chamaeiris,  which  also  was  used  extensively  by  the  Sass  brothers,  who 
crossed  them  with  tall  bearded  varieties  to  produce  important  early  day 
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intermediates,  many  of  which,  with  great  hybrid  vigor,  would  rebloom. 
They  included  Ultra,  Sangreal,  Southland  and  King  Junior.  Colonel  Jesse 
Niccolls  gave  us  a  few  like  Surefire.  They  were  almost  entirely  sterile,  dead 
ends  for  further  development.  Other  small  species,  primarily  arenaria, 
were  used  by  early  dwarf  breeders.  Horace  Hill  and  his  son  Robert  brought 
out  Cream  Tart,  Mist  O’  Pink,  Mauvemist  and  Tiny  Treasure.  Paul  Cook 
had  bred  Keepsake,  Alinda  and  Promise. 

The  whole  course  of  small  bearded  iris  breeding  changed  abruptly  with 
the  discovery  of  what  tiny  little  I.  pumila  could  do.  Bob  Schreiner,  then 
living  in  Minnesota,  was  among  the  first  to  have  it.  He  gave  some  to  Paul 
Cook  in  Indiana,  who  used  it  to  add  Blue  Band,  Blue  Lilt,  Remnant  and 
Stint  to  his  other  introductions.  He  gave  starts  of  pumila  and  other  species 
to  his  neighbor  Walter  Welch  during  the  early  1940’s,  who  thus  began  over 
three  decades  of  devotion  to  their  development  and  the  guidance  of  others 
who  loved  them.  Walter  Welch  founded  the  Dwarf  Iris  Society,  started 
round  robins,  shared  seeds  from  which  other  major  hybridizers  like  Bee 
Warburton,  Fern  Robinson,  Leona  Mahood,  Alta  Brown  and  many  others 
got  their  starts.  In  early  spring  our  gardens  sparkle  with  gay  little  jewels 
which  Walter  Welch  named  April  Morn,  Gay  Lassie,  Sparkling  Eyes, 
Crispy,  Hullabalu,  Dream  Child,  White  Mite,  Fashion  Lady,  Heart’s  Con¬ 
tent  and  Cherry  Spot.  They  come  in  such  abundance  that  we  are  rich 
almost  beyond  counting.  The  Portfolios  he  compiled  and  published  gave  us 
another  wealth,  in  knowledge  of  other  dwarf  species  too,  but  it  was  his 
work  with  pumila  which  stands  as  his  most  important. 

We  see  names  too  many  to  count,  contributions  still  coming  such  won¬ 
derful  array,  and  almost  all  of  the  people  who  worked  extensively  with  the 
dwarf  species  also  were  involved  in  what  was  to  follow.  We  see  Bee  War- 
burton  bringing  forth  Busy  Child,  Blue  Doll  and  Sky  Caper;  Leona  Ma¬ 
hood  added  Grandma’s  Hat  and  Orchid  Flair;  Ruth  Stephenson  gave  a 
Curtsy;  Hazel  and  Vivian  Grapes  put  out  a  Rosy  Carpet;  Helen  Doriot 
found  Blue  Frost;  from  Alta  Brown  came  Cradle  Days  and  Bee  Wings. 
Bennett  Jones  ushered  in  Chicken  Little,  Polka  Dot  and  Angel  Eyes,  and 
from  Donna  Simonson  we  got  Turquoise  Gem  and  Burgundy  Velvet.  We 
saw  important  work  by  Alexia  Gerberg,  Polly  Anderson,  Orpha  Salsman, 
Irene  van  de  Water,  Ronald  Beattie,  Hattie  Hubbard,  Adda  Ayres,  Lucille 
Kavan — contributions  toward  making  these  small  ones  popular  as  well  as 
developing  them. 

Then  Paul  Cook  started  something  else.  He  put  pollen  of  pumila  on 
tall  bearded  and  got  taller,  later  blooming  things  that  he  dubbed  Baria  and 
Fairy  Flax,  Brite  and  Green  Spot,  and  you  knew  that  green  you  saw  was 
real.  He  got  Geddes  Douglas  started  and  forth  paraded  a  troupe  of  lilli- 
puts  with  names  like  Merry  Maker,  Little  Shadow,  Tinkerbell  and  Jack 
O’  Hearts,  Pogo  and  Small  Wonder,  Helen’s  Child  and  Little  Rosy  Wings. 
Intercrossed  among  each  other,  back-crossed  to  tall  bearded,  some  wild 
high  jinx  began  in  people’s  iris  patches.  That  riotous  display  of  new  color 
combinations  appeared  down  in  the  earliest  and  tiniest,  and  up  into  an 
entire  new  race  of  intermediates! 

Along  another  by-way  people  were  rediscovering  some  old  table  irises 
and  border  irises.  So  rapidly  was  a  fascinated  interest  in  the  whole  gamut 
of  little  irises  expanding  that  Geddes  Douglas  sounded  the  call  to  form  a 
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Bee  Warburton 


LeRoy  Davidson 


Median  Iris  Club  to  sponsor  them.  In  the  late  1950’s  it  blossomed  into  the 
Median  Iris  Society.  Like  the  Dwarf  Iris  Society  before  it,  and  the  de¬ 
votees  of  species  and  natives  and  the  table  irises,  the  new  organization  was 
centered  around  round  robin  correspondence  groups  to  keep  people  in¬ 
formed  on  the  speedy  developments  in  seedling  patches  across  the  country. 

Bee  Warburton’s  role  in  organizing  and  directing  the  Median  robins 
stands  as  an  inestimable  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  smaller  irises. 
It  was  she  who  helped  to  disseminate  the  vitally  important  scientific  find¬ 
ings  from  another  quarter  so  that  the  amateur  hybridizers  could  use  them 
to  full  advantage. 

Irises  have  been  blessed  indeed  to  have  the  love  and  attention  of  one  of 
the  world’s  most  distinguished  geneticists.  Fitz  Randolph’s  contributions 
to  our  understanding  of  their  ancestry  and  relationships,  and  their  breeding 
behavior,  can  scarcely  be  weighed.  Fannie  and  Fitz  Randolph  made  several 
trips  through  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  observing  and  collecting 
in  their  wild  habitats,  consulting  with  European  scientists  and  specialists, 
bringing  their  treasures  home  to  study  and  to  share.  Supplemented  by  the 
work  of  Dr.  Katherine  Heinig  and  Jyotirmay  Mitra,  the  Randolph  studies 
have  been  the  brightly  shining  beacons  which  have  guided  hybridizers  in 
their  rapid  progress.  No  classes  of  irises  have  benefitted  more  than  the 
smaller  bearded  kinds. 

With  the  new  hybrids  segregating  out  into  all  these  new  types,  it  was 
imperative  to  do  something  about  the  old  dwarf,  intermediate,  border,  and 
tall  classification  based  on  botanical  standards.  They  just  weren’t  geared 
to  accommodate  the  whole  parade  of  new  garden  varieties  or  the  potential 
future  once  the  breeders  really  got  going.  To  give  each  class  proper  recog¬ 
nition  for  registration  and  awards,  Fitz  Randolph  and  Dr.  George  M.  H. 
Lawrence  devised  our  present  classification  which  provides  for  miniature 
and  standard  dwarfs,  intermediates,  borders  and  the  miniature  tall  bearded. 

The  first  standard  dwarfs,  popularly  called  lilliputs  to  honor  those  of 
their  original  sponsor,  passed  us  in  colorful  crowds.  Exclamations  of  de¬ 
light  greeted  Helen  Doriot’s  green-flushed  blue  Allah.  Bee  Warburton’s 
throbbing  yellow  Brassie  and  glowing  Golden  Fair,  and  her  Blue  Denim 
have  made  iris  history.  Jack  Goett  turned  out  the  first  of  the  brown  ones, 
Knotty  Pine,  and  has  continued  to  produce  ever  more  lovely  new  ones,  and 
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is  working  with  important  mellita  species  hybrids.  Dorothy  Dennis  came  up 
with  the  first  little  plicata,  named  Dale  Dennis  for  her  daughter;  they’d 
said  it  couldn’t  be  done  in  dwarfs  just  like  that!  Helen  Stevens  was  work¬ 
ing  with  aphylla  and  gave  us  her  white  Tomorrow.  Mollie  Price  intro¬ 
duced  us  to  Brown-Eyed  Katie.  Adelaide  Peterson  took  over  her  brother’s 
lilliput  tribe  and  presented  delights  like  Baby  Snowflake,  Moonblaze,  and 
Red  Spot.  She  also  worked  for  pinks  and  gave  us  some  of  the  first  im¬ 
portant  ones  like  Sweet  Allegro,  and  the  miniature  dwarf  Pink  Midget. 
Alta  Brown  came  forth  with  many  a  star  performer  like  Sky  Baby,  Snow 
Elf  and  Royal  Contrast.  Ruth  Stephenson,  Mattie  Reinhardt,  Earl  Roberts, 
Mildred  Brizendine  who  came  in  with  a  Zing,  Gerry  Keefe,  Wilma  Green¬ 
lee,  A1  Motsch,  Eva  Smith,  Ben  Hager  (who  sent  Regards),  Harry  Kuesel, 
Edwin  Rundlett  who  gave  us  Coreop,  William  Peck,  Peggy  Edwards,  Nona 
B  Mott,  who  edited  the  original  MIS  publications  when  Molly  Price  took 
leave  to  write  The  Iris  Book  .  .  .  only  a  few  of  the  merry  adventurers  we 
meet  along  this  road. 

The  Season  In  Between 

Wilma  Greenlee  is  perhaps  most  noted  for  her  work  with  the  inter¬ 
mediates,  though  she  also  has  given  us  many  fine  dwarfs.  Her  Cloud  Fluff, 
Blue  Asterisk  and  First  Lilac  were  among  the  standard  setters  for  this  class. 
Blukeeta  and  Forest  Night  are  fine  new  additions.  Paul  Cook’s  Progenitor 
breeding  which  produced  Whole  Cloth,  sent  forth  a  froth  of  cream  trimmed 
up  with  blue  ribbons  which  he  named  Kiss  Me  Kate.  The  iris  world  was 
thoroughly  enchanted.  Earl  Roberts,  working  with  Progenitor  lines,  has 
introduced  us  to  his  lovely  little  Elfin  series.  Alta  Brown  is  making  delight¬ 
ful  additions;  some  of  her  first  were  Lime  Ripples  and  Dark  Eden.  From 
Bee  Warburton  there  have  been  Maroon  Capers  and  Annikins;  Bennett 
Jones  sent  out  Light  Cavalry,  while  Bob  Schreiner,  who  probably  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  whole  affair,  gave  us  Cutie  and  Drummer  Boy,  and  what 
other  marvels  he  performs  in  his  private  seedling  patch  with  species  like 
balkana  and  aphylla  make  a  promenade  up  Schreiner’s  Walk  in  peak  TB 
season  seem  like  a  second  class  trip.  From  the  Douglas  garden  came  the 
first  tangerine  bearded  little  one,  Lillipinkput.  He’s  sometimes  undecided 
about  which  class  he  likes  and  is  more  apricot  than  pink.  Adelaide  Peterson 
sent  us  Royal  Event,  and  Margaret  Burnett’s  royally  purple  Arabi  Pasha 
is  a  dream  iris.  Gordon  Plough  has  charmed  us  with  his  Ric  Rac,  Le  Sabre 
and  Kontiki,  while  a  snowy  Small  Ripple  is  but  one  from  Melba  Hamblen’s 
talented  hand. 

The  whole  class  of  intermediate  irises  is  one  which,  like  the  earlier  flow¬ 
ering,  smaller  cousins,  is  evolving  so  quickly  that  we  find  many  new  little 
characters  crowding  all  around  us,  too  close  together  to  single  out  those 
which  will  stand  as  the  most  important  from  the  distance  of  another  decade. 

And  Our  Borders  Are  Boundless 

Yesterday’s  border  irises  were  commonly  considered  runts;  not  many 
breeders  saved  them.  Some  were  so  charming  they  couldn’t  be  overlooked. 
Kenneth  Smith  gave  us  Pink  Ruffles.  Geddes  F)ouglas  sent  a  pale  blue 
Billet  Doux.  From  Agnes  Whiting  we  knew  the  spicy  Pepperpot  and  prim 
white  Priscilla.  Harold  Knowlton  loved  them  and  he  gave  us  Pearl  Gup 
and  Cricket.  Bob  Schreiner  had  Black  Forest,  an  important  asset  in  his 
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black  breeding  program.  Dainty  small  segregants  showed  up  in  rows  of 
seedlings  from  pink  and  brown  lines.  In  Utah  Fisher  Harris  found  Little 
Gem,  then  Another  Gem;  Margaret  Albright  brought  us  Yum  Yum  and 
Yellow  Dresden,  which  has  proved  an  impressive  parent  for  the  class.  Tell 
Muhlestein  gave  us  many  along  the  way,  and  Saucy  Pink  and  Bit  O’  Para¬ 
dise  quite  recently.  Crescent  Deru’s  Chocoleto  was  an  important  early  one, 
a  classic  of  the  group.  Melba  Hamblen’s  bright  bearded  yellow  Tulare  ancf 
gilt  trimmed  Fairy  Jewels  enjoy  widespread  popularity.  From  Bennett 
Jones  came  Frenchi,  satin  and  velvet  in  orchid  and  deep  violet-rose,  which 
helped  set  standards  of  excellence  and  gained  immediate  favor  for  this 
smaller  type  of  border  iris.  Among  his  other  notable  contributions  to  the 
class  in  which  he  is  a  major  breeder,  are  Botany  Bay,  Crystal  Bay,  Glacier 
Bay  and  Carnival  Glass.  His  work  shows  the  value  of  blending  the  new 
intermediates  with  small  segregants  from  tall  bearded  background. 

Among  the  classics  of  this  group  are  Mildred  Brizendine’s  sultry  Little 
Reb,  Ben  Hager’s  Pagoda  and  Folderol,  Ben  Benson’s  Little  Dude  and 
Little  Kiowa  and  his  reblooming  plicata  Spring’s  Return.  MayBelle 
Wright’s  Miss  Ruffles,  Mrs.  Wolff’s  Timmie  Too  and  Debbie  Ann,  and 
Hilda  Fail’s  Tule  Spice.  Suddenly  the  border  bearded  gained  real  recog¬ 
nition.  We  saw  them  coming  from  many  a  garden  which  before  had  been 
concerned  only  with  tall  bearded  breeding.  Opal  and  Tom  Brown  brought 
out  Bayadere  and  Blue  Miller.  From  Larry  Gaulter  there  was  a  Brownie 
Scout;  Luella  Noyd  gave  us  several  including  knee  High;  Frank  Hutchings 
got  Hob  Knob  from  his  amoena  bereding;  Joe  Ghio  had  the  greenish  hued 
Wizard  and  frilly  Baby  Shower;  from  Wilma  Vallette  we  had  Orchids  and 
Snow;  Carl  Quadros  put  out  a  Little  Mark.  As  with  the  other  small  classes 
so  many  breeders  across  the  country  have  selected  such  an  overwhelming 
array  that  we  can  cite  only  the  few  as  we  pass  along. 

Smaller  Than  Tall 

Miniature  tall  bearded  irises  were  first  called  the  table  irises.  They  were 
discovered  by  Ethel  Anson  Peckham  and  Mary  Williamson  among  the 
seedling  rows  in  E.  B.  Williamson’s  Indiana  garden.  Their  Dresden  fig¬ 
urine-like  quality  was  enchanting  and  for  table  bouquets  and  flower  ar¬ 
rangements  they  were  perfection.  And  so  we  got  Siskin,  Pewee,  Warbler, 
Titmouse,  Daystar,  Chewink,  Widget,  Kinglet  and  Nambe. 

Alice  White  in  California  gathered  together  a  band  of  their  admirers  to 
work  for  further  additions  and  to  draw  notice  to  the  older  ones.  She  gave 
us  Angelita,  Sandyson  and  Smarty  Pants.  From  Edwin  Rundlett  there  was 
the  dainty  blue  and  white  Little  Helen.  Walter  Welch  gave  us  Topsy 
Turvy  and  Brown  Crown.  Earl  Roberts  has  done  noteworthy  work  with 
them  and  added  Mockingbird,  Parakeet  and  Desert  Quail. 

Jean  Witt  has  devoted  years  to  checking  out  their  probable  ancestry,  for 
nobody  really  knew  how  they  happened,  and  her  efforts  to  help  us  under¬ 
stand  their  breeding  behavior  have  borne  fruit.  They  have  not  been  easy 
to  work  with  and  new  ones  came  slowly.  Her  own  Ice  Fairy  and  Pale 
Wings  are  important  new  contributions  to  the  class.  Alta  Brown  has  given 
us  Dainty  Dancer  and  Dainty  Damsel.  From  Ben  Hager  we  have  gotten 
one  of  the  first  tetraploids  in  Shrinking  Violet  and  he’s  added  En  Route 
and  Scale  Model.  Dorothy  Guild  and  Mary  Louise  Dunderman  are  de¬ 
veloping  exquisite  new  varities  to  enlarge  the  group.  Just  ahead  the  path 
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broadens  and  the  way  seems  clear  for  these  special  diminutives  of  modern 
tall  bearded  irises  to  become  increasingly  more  demanded  for  our  modern 
miniature  gardens. 

The  White  Collar  Irises 

The  seed  coats  of  aril  species  wear  little  white  collars  from  whence  comes 
the  name  of  aril.  They  well  may  be  the  most  ancient  of  irises.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  are  our  most  exotic.  Species  of  the  oncocyclus  group  are  demanding 
in  their  cultural  needs.  Their  regelia  relations  fare  better  in  many  more 
garden  situations.  The  challenges,  past  and  present,  that  these  gorgeous 
ones  provide,  particularly  in  the  development  of  hybrid  garden  varieties, 
would  take  a  volume  to  relate. 


Clarence  White  Tom  Craig 

William  Mohr  worked  with  them  in  California.  He  crossed  the  onco¬ 
cyclus  gatesii  with  tall  bearded  and  after  his  death  Sidney  Mitchell  named 
a  resulting  seedling  to  honor  him.  Frank  Reinelt  used  William  Mohr  to 
produce  Capitola,  named  for  the  town  where  he  grew  some  famous  be¬ 
gonias  and  delphiniums.  The  whole  tribe  of  “Mohr”  hybrids,  or  “onco- 
breds”,  descends  from  this  beginning.  Most  famous  perhaps  is  Carl  Sal- 
bach’s  Lady  Mohr.  Dr.  Phillip  Loomis  gave  us  Elmohr.  Tom  Craig’s 
Frances  Craig,  Peg  Dabagh,  American  Modern,  Engraved  are  but  a  few 
which  captivated  all  irisdom  in  their  day.  Stafford  Jory  gave  us  Gaza, 
Grace  Mohr  and  Morning  Blue.  Tell  Muhlestein’s  Green  Mohr,  Jack 
Linse’s  Slick  Chick,  Bethel  and  Trophy,  Gordon  Plough’s  Blue  Gate,  Walt 
Luihn’s  Mohrning  Haze — it  is  an  impressive  list,  impossible  to  tally  fairly 
here. 

Crosses  involving  the  regelia  species  with  bearded  irises  were  many  but 
few  attained  the  universal  popularity  of  Tom  Craig’s  Moonchild,  which 
wins  more  honors  as  an  intermediate  than  among  its  real  relations.  A.  A. 
Samuelson  worked  with  them  extensively  in  Washington.  Thornton  Abell 
gave  us  Saffron  Jewel  and  from  Tell  we  have  Little  Lake. 

Lloyd  Austin’s  name  looms  large  in  the  world  of  aril  irises.  He  imported 
huge  stocks  of  species  from  their  Holy  Land  habitats.  He  developed  cul¬ 
tural  techniques  and  published  a  colorful  catalog  which  fired  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  guided  the  ambitions  of  amateurs.  Among  his  own  breathtakingly 
beautiful  hybrids  were  Persian  Pansy  and  the  Judean  series  of  oncocylus. 
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Herbert  Kerr  in  northern  California  worked  with  the  oncocyclus  and  made 
important  contributions.  His  work  was  continued  by  Leo  Clark  who  has 
added  fine  new  achievements  of  his  own. 

Most  important  name  along  the  arilbred  trail  is  that  of  Clarence  G. 
White,  who  commenced  efforts  to  turn  the  aril  irises  into  better  behaving 
garden  subjects  very  early  in  our  time.  His  first  hybrids,  bearing  names  like 
Oyez,  Some  Love,  Nelson  of  Hilly,  Sheriffa,  were  charming  garden  flowers 
but  not  fertile.  He  finally  found  the  clues  and  upon  his  work  our  present 
arilbreds  are  based.  Tom  Craig  introduced  them  and  we  see  an  unbelievable 
medley  of  color  patterns  in  Asoka  of  Nepal,  Kalifa  Gulnare,  Kalifa  Fatima, 
Jallah  Effendi,  Chenik  Aga.  Today  the  breeders  adding  ever  improving 
varieties  are  gaining  in  numbers  as  methods  of  working  around  their  diffi¬ 
culties  are  becoming  better  known. 

The  Aril  Society  International  was  started  to  sponsor  them.  The  pub¬ 
lications  are  tremendous  contributions  to  the  iris  literature.  Prominent 
among  the  contributors  to  the  success  of  the  Society  in  popularizing  these 
irises  have  been  Valmar  Slamova,  Frances  Combs,  Florence  and  David 
Flesh,  Adam  Fikso,  xAIexia  Gerberg,  Charlotte  Adams,  Howard  S hockey, 
Herbert  McKusick,  John  Tearington,  Marguerite  and  William  Hawkinson, 
Marguerite  Evans  and  scores  of  devoted  collectors  and  students  in  this 
fascinating  field. 

The  dedicated  work  of  Wiloh  and  Thomas  Wilkes,  both  with  the  Society 
and  the  irises,  could  never  be  measured.  Imaret  is  one  of  their  gifts  to  our 
gardens.  John  Holden’s  work  with  species,  and  that  of  Jonnye  and  Rex 
Rich  are  significant  contributions.  Gene  Sundt,  Roy  Brizendine,  Henry 
Danielson  who  gave  us  Big  Black  Bumblebee,  Gene  Hunt,  Leda  Christlieb 
and  Esther  Terrill  are  among  those  who  work  with  them  in  the  Midwest. 
Mary  Jane  and  Frank  Bushey,  Gordon  Blomquist,  Ruth  Blomquist,  and 
Virginia  Foster  are  names  to  remember  for  important  help  to  progress  in 
the  field. 

Doris  Foster  has  produced  new  varieties  of  outstanding  beauty  like  Per¬ 
sian  Market  and  Bethlehem  Star.  Fred  Gadd  has  given  us  Silver  Web  and 
his  work  with  them  in  the  East  indicates  the  widely  spreading  interest. 
Jonnye  Rich  has  presented  us  with  the  mysterious  Dark  Eyes  here  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Arilbred  medians  are  not  a  new  thing.  Geddes  Douglas  gave  us  Brownie 
and  Walter  Marx  bred  several  popular  ones.  This  field  is  capturing  the 
attention  of  many  breeders.  From  Dr.  John  Durrance  there  is  Easter  Holi¬ 
day,  and  Sam  Street  in  the  Midwest  has  given  us  Wee  Scot.  Tim  Craig 
has  brought  us  a  glorious  array  of  hybrids  which  we  welcome  here,  and 
throughout  the  range  of  bearded  irises,  for  they  promise  us  unique  new 
beauty  for  tomorrow  as  our  hearts  hold  dear  that  which  we  have  known 
before. 

Genetic  studies  have  been  of  vast  importance  in  aril  irisdom.  Here  we 
see  the  names  of  Dr.  Marc  Simonet  in  France,  Dr.  Peter  Werckmeister  in 
Germany,  Dr.  G.  I.  Rodionenko  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  Dr.  Fitz  Randolph 
and  Dr.  Katherine  Heinig  in  America.  Embryo  culture  techniques  have 
helped  to  overcome  the  problems  of  difficult  or  delayed  germination,  and 
to  the  laboratory  techniques  developed  by  Dr.  Randolph  and  Dr.  Lenz  and 
others  we  have  added  some  easier  methods  from  skilled  amateurs  such  as 
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Dr.  Benton  Dawson,  Bruce  Farrington  and  Andrew  Houck. 

And  so  the  echoes  of  the  pioneers  of  our  first  50  years  shall  follow  us. 
They  gave  us  loveliness  to  cherish.  They  built  this  highroad  to  our  bright 
horizon.  Before  us  we  shall  seek  a  star,  capture  it,  and  love  it  while  it  shines. 


AWARDS  AND  HONORS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Carol  Ramsey 

The  responsibility  for  administering  the  Garden  Awards  of  the  American 
Iris  Society  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Society’s  Awards  Committee. 
The  Awards  Committee,  acting  for  the  Board  of  Directors,  conducts  all 
national  competitions  for  Garden  Awards,  following  the  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  set  forth  by  the  Board.  The  Awards  and  Honors  involving  Ex¬ 
hibitions  are  administered  by  the  Exhibiting  Committee. 

The  various  awards  of  the  American  Iris  Society  fall  into  three  group¬ 
ings.  The  first  two  groups,  the  Garden  Awards  and  Honors,  and  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  Awards  and  Honors  are  voted  upon  by  AIS  judges.  The  third 
group  is  comprised  of  those  awards,  also  Garden  Awards,  which  are  voted 
on  by  American  Iris  Society  members. 

GARDEN  AWARDS  AND  HONORS  VOTED  BY  AIS  JUDGES 

During  these  first  fifty  years  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  the  member¬ 
ship  has  witnessed  many  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  Garden  Awards 
system.  At  first  the  HM  Award  was  one  given  to  seedlings  displayed  at 
shows,  and  Dykes  Medals  were  voted  for  introductions  of  the  year.  Rating 
systems  were  the  vogue,  and  test  gardens  were  widely  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  The  hybridizing  advancements  in  the  different  classes,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  classes  of  irises,  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  iris  regis¬ 
trations  have  necessitated  a  change  in  the  awards  structure  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  new  awards,  and  the  tightening  of  eligibility  and  award  require¬ 
ments  for  the  established  awards.  Today  we  find  awards  available  in  almost 
every  iris  classification,  tall  bearded,  border  bearded,  miniature  tall  bearded, 
intermediate  bearded,  standard  dwarf  bearded,  miniature  dwarf  bearded, 
aril,  arilbred,  California,  Japanese,  Louisiana,  Siberian,  spuria,  and  re¬ 
blooming  irises.  Additionally,  outstanding  red  and  white  varieties  are 
eligible  for  special  awards. 

The  Society’s  Garden  Awards  listed  below  are  the  awards  voted  upon 
each  year  by  the  Society’s  accredited  judges.  Prior  to  each  bloom  season, 
judges  receive  an  official  ballot  which  they  must  file  with  the  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  within  a  prescribed  time.  Because  these  awards  are  Garden  Awards, 
a  judge  may  only  cast  a  vote  for  varieties  which  he  has  seen  in  bloom, 
growing  in  a  garden. 

HIGH  COMMENDATION  AWARD 
REGIONAL  TEST  GARDEN  AWARD 

The  High  Commendation  Award  and  the  Regional  Test  Garden  Award 
are  awards  made  to  irises  which  have  not  been  introduced  into  commerce. 
Judges  may  vote  the  High  Commendation  Award  (HC)  to  any  seedling 
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or  to  any  named  variety  which  has  been  registered  but  not  introduced 
which  they  deem  worthy  of  introduction.  A  vote  for  a  Regional  Test  Gar¬ 
den  Award  (RTG)  may  be  cast  only  for  seedlings  grown  under  code  number 
in  the  Society’s  Regional  Test  Gardens.  The  HC  or  the  RTG  is  awarded  to 
any  iris  which  receives  a  minimum  of  five  votes.  Each  judge  may  vote  for 
no  more  than  8  tall  bearded  irises.,  and  no  more  than  three  irises  each  in 
all  other  classifications.  Each  judge  may  cast  five  votes  for  the  RTG  award, 
divided  among  the  classes  as  he  chooses. 

THE  HONORABLE  MENTION  AWARD 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Honorable  Mention  Award,  an  iris  must  have  been 
officially  registered  and  introduced,  and  have  been  in  commerce  for  at 
least  one  year.  The  Honorable  Mention  Award  (HM)  is  a  requirement  for 
higher  awards  and  its  importance,  therefore,  should  be  stressed.  The  Society 
awarded  its  first  HM  in  its  founding  year  of  1920;  however,  the  award 
was  not  made  a  prerequisite  for  other  awards  until  the  1940s. 

Each  judge  may  cast  his  ballot  for  a  maximum  of  12  bearded  irises  and 
3  each  in  the  other  classes.  To  receive  the  award,  a  tall  bearded  iris  must 
receive  25  votes,  a  border  bearded,  intermediate  bearded  or  standard  dwarf 
bearded  iris  must  receive  15  votes,  and  an  iris  in  any  other  class  must  receive 
10  votes. 

THE  AWARD  OF  MERIT 

The  Award  of  Merit  is  one  of  the  American  Iris  Society’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  awards.  The  Award  of  Merit  (AM)  is  made  annually  to  tall 
bearded,  border  bearded,  intermediate  bearded,  and  standard  dwarf  beard¬ 
ed  irises.  Irises  in  classes  other  than  the  four  listed,  while  not  eligible  for 
the  AM  as  yet,  have  awards  which  are  equivalent  to  the  Award  of  Merit. 
In  order  for  an  iris  to  be  eligible  for  the  Award  of  Merit,  it  must  first  have 
received  the  Honorable  Mention  Award.  The  second  year  after  being 
awarded  its  HM,  an  iris  becomes  eligible  and  remains  so  for  three  years. 

The  first  Award  of  Merit  was  awarded  by  the  Society  in  1925.  While 
only  a  small  number  of  irises  received  the  award  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  Society’s  existence,  as  early  as  1936,  14  irises  received  the  AM.  To¬ 
day,  the  number  of  Awards  of  Merit  available  each  year  is  restricted  to  12 
for  tall  bearded  irises,  and  3  each  for  border  bearded,  intermediate  bearded, 
and  standard  dwarf  bearded  irises.  Occasionally  a  tie  for  12th  place  will 
occur  and  in  this  event,  the  varieties  involved  in  the  tie  all  receive  the 
award. 

Each  judge  may  enter  on  his  ballot  no  more  than  12  tall  bearded  varieties, 
and  no  more  than  3  each  of  border  bearded,  intermediate  bearded,  and 
standard  dwarf  bearded  varieties.  To  receive  the  award,  a  tall  bearded  iris 
must  receive  at  least  65  votes,  and  border  bearded,  intermediate  bearded, 
and  standard  dwarf  bearded  irises  must  receive  at  least  25  votes. 

AWARDS  EQUIVALENT  TO  THE  AWARD  OF  MERIT 
The  Clarence  G.  White  Memorial  Award 

The  Clarence  G.  White  Memorial  Award  is  made  annually  by  the  Aril 
Society  International  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Iris  Society.  To  be 
eligible  for  the  Clarence  G.  White  Memorial  Award,  an  iris  must  have  at 
least  fifty  per  cent  aril  blood  and  clearly  exhibit  at  least  two  of  the  accept¬ 
able  aril  characteristics  for  form  and  pattern.  The  iris  must  be  registered 
with  the  Aril  Society  International  and  must  have  previously  received  the 
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Honorable  Mention  Award.  A  judge  may  vote  for  only  one  variety,  and 
the  award  is  given  to  the  variety  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes, 
but  the  variety  must  receive  at  least  15  votes. 

The  first  Clarence  G.  White  Memorial  Award  was  made  in  1959.  The 
award  honors  the  dean  of  aril  and  arilbred  hybridizers.  Mr.  White’s  pio¬ 
neering  work  in  this  field,  covering  a  span  of  twenty-five  years,  sparked 
interest  and  enthusiasm  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Aril  Society  In¬ 
ternational. 

When  the  White  Award  was  activated  in  1959,  there  was  no  specific  re¬ 
quirement  concerning  aril  content  or  characteristics.  In  1969,  the  award 
requirements  were  redefined  so  that  only  those  plants  whose  flowers  ap¬ 
proached  what  was  felt  to  be  Mr.  White’s  goal  would  be  eligible. 

The  William  Mohr  Memorial  Award 

With  the  revision  in  requirements  for  the  White  Award,  a  second  award 
was  activated  in  1969  for  those  arilbreds  not  eligible  for  the  Clarence  G. 
White  Memorial  Award.  This  is  the  William  Mohr  Memorial  Award.  To 
be  eligible  for  the  Mohr  Award,  an  iris  must  have  at  least  one-quarter  aril 
blood,  be  registered  with  the  Aril  Society  International,  and  have  previously 
received  the  Honorable  Mention  Award.  This  award  is  made  annually  by 
the  Aril  Society  International  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Iris  So^ 
ciety.  Each  judge  votes  for  one  variety  only,  and  the  variety  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes,  but  at  least  15  votes,  receives  the  award. 

The  Mohr  Award  honors  William  Mohr,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of 
America’s  greatest  hybridizers,  and  the  originator  of  the  iris  WILLIAM 
MOHR.  The  iris  was  named  for  him  after  his  untimely  death  in  1923. 
Many  of  the  irises  eligible  for  the  William  Mohr  Award  are  descendents  of 
the  iris  WILLIAM  MOHR,  and  are  popularly  known  as  the  “Mohrs.” 

The  Caparne  Award 

Miniature  dwarf  bearded  irises  which  have  received  the  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  Award  are  eligible  for  the  Caparne  Award.  A  judge  may  cast  a  ballot 
for  one  variety  only  and  the  award  is  given  to  the  variety  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes,  providing  it  received  at  least  15  votes.  The  first 
Caparne  Award  was  made  in  1950. 

The  award  is  named  for  the  English  hybridizer  and  collector,  W.  J.  Ca¬ 
parne.  Known  as  the  father  of  the  dwarf  iris  race,  Mr.  Caparne  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  introduction  of  more  than  100  dwarf  and  intermediate 
bearded  irises.  Through  his  early  catalogs,  stocks  were  made  available  which 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  development  of  the  modern  irises  we 
know  today. 

The  W.  A.  Payne  Award 

The  W.  A.  Payne  Award  is  presented  annually  to  a  Japanese  iris  variety. 
Irises  eligible  for  the  award  must  have  previously  received  the  Honorable 
Mention  Award.  Judges  may  vote  for  one  variety  only  and  the  award  goes 
to  the  variety  with  the  largest  vote  total,  providing  it  received  at  least  10 
votes. 

The  award  is  named  for  W.  A.  Payne,  one  of  the  foremost  hybridizers 
of  the  American  strains  of  Japanese  irises.  Mr.  Payne’s  many  originations 
are  the  results  of  a  career  spanning  several  decades,  and  it  was  fitting  in¬ 
deed  that  at  the  age  of  89,  Mr.  Payne  himself  was  the  recipient  of  the  first 
W.  A.  Payne  Award,  presented  in  1966. 
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The  Mary  Swords  Debaillon  Award 

The  Mary  Swords  Debaillon  Award  is  given  to  Louisiana  irises  or  hy¬ 
brids  thereof,  and  to  be  eligible  an  iris  must  have  received  the  Honorable 
Mention  Award.  Judges  vote  for  just  one  variety  and  the  variety  which 
receives  the  largest  vote  total,  providing  it  received  at  least  10  votes,  re¬ 
ceives  the  award.  The  award  was  originated  by  the  Society  for  Louisiana 
Irises  and  was  made  an  official  AIS  award  in  1948. 

The  award  is  in  memory  of  Mary  Swords  Debaillon,  the  beloved  col¬ 
lector  of  Louisiana  native  irises.  Mrs.  Debaillon  acquired  a  large  and  most 
varied  collection  of  Louisiana  irises,  much  of  which  is  preserved  in  private 
gardens  to  this  time.  The  first  iris  to  receive  the  Mary  Swords  Debaillon 
Award  bears  her  name. 

The  Williamson- White  Award 

The  Williamson- White  Award  is  made  annually  to  a  miniature  tall 
bearded  iris.  A  miniature  tall  bearded  iris  becomes  eligible  for  the  William¬ 
son-White  Award  the  second  year  after  winning  the  Honorable  Mention 
Award.  The  judge  votes  for  only  one  variety,  and  the  award  is  given  to 
the  variety  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  but  at  least  15  votes. 

The  award,  first  made  in  1968,  honors  E.  B.  Williamson  and  Alice  White. 
It  was  from  Mr.  Williamson’s  seedling  beds  that  his  daughter,  Mary,  se¬ 
lected  the  first  miniature  tall  beardeds,  or  Table  irises  as  they  are  com¬ 
monly  called.  The  Williamson  Table  irises  are  to  this  day  widely  grown. 
Mrs.  White  pioneered  in  the  further  development  of  the  class,  and  is  known 
not  only  for  her  originations,  but  also  for  her  untiring  efforts  promoting  the 
class. 

The  Morgan  Award 

Siberian  irises  which  have  received  the  Honorable  Mention  Award  are 
eligible  for  the  Morgan  Award.  A  judge  may  cast  his  ballot  for  one  variety 
only.  The  variety  receiving  the  most  votes,  but  a  minimum  of  10  votes, 
reecives  the  award. 

The  award,  which  was  first  made  in  1951,  honors  the  Canadian  hybrid¬ 
izer,  F.  Cleveland  Morgan.  Mr.  Morgan  was  one  of  the  most  important 
breeders  of  Siberian  irises  and  the  originator  of  several  named  varieties. 

The  Eric  Nies  Award 

The  award  for  spuria  irises  is  the  Eric  Nies  Award.  Eligible  varieties 
must  have  received  the  Honorable  Mention  Award.  A  judge  may  cast  his 
ballot  for  only  one  variety  and  the  variety  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes,  but  at  least  10  votes,  receives  the  award.  The  Spuria  Iris  Society, 
through  the  American  Iris  Society,  presents  the  Mabel  F.  Johnson  Memorial 
Medal  to  the  award  winner. 

The  award,  first  presented  in  1956,  honors  Eric  Nies,  one  of  the  early 
hybridizers  of  spuria  irises.  He  introduced  many  spurias,  among  them  the 
first  brown-toned.  Eric  Nies  is  among  those  credited  with  developing  the 
modern  race  of  spuria  irises. 

THE  COOK-DOUGLAS  MEDAL 

The  Cook-Douglas  Medal  is  awarded  annually  to  a  standard  dwarf 
bearded  iris.  The  Medal  is  awarded  by  the  Median  Iris  Society  through 
the  American  Iris  Society.  To  be  eligible  for  the  Cook-Douglas  Medal,  an 
iris  must  have  first  received  the  Award  of  Merit.  The  following  year,  the 
iris  becomes  eligible  for  the  Cook-Douglas  Medal,  and  remains  so  for  a 
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total  of  four  years.  A  judge  may  vote  for  one  variety  only.  The  medal 
is  awarded  to  the  variety  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  providing 
that  the  iris  receives  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the  judges’  votes.  Provision  is 
made  by  the  American  Iris  Society  for  supplementary  balloting  if  no  variety 
receives  the  required  votes,  or  in  the  event  of  a  tie.  However,  the  Directors 
may,  at  their  discretion,  elect  to  withhold  the  award  in  any  year. 

The  Cook-Douglas  Medal  was  first  awarded  in  1966.  At  that  time, 
Awards  of  Merit  were  instituted  for  the  standard  dwarf  bearded  class  and 
the  AM-equivalent  award  known  as  the  Cook-Douglas  Award  was  raised 
to  Medal  status.  The  Cook-Douglas  Award,  which  was  given  from  1959 
through  1965,  and  now  the  Medal,  are  named  for  Paul  Cook  and  Geddes 
Douglas.  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Douglas,  two  of  the  Society’s  most  renowned 
hybridizers,  were  the  first  to  introduce  hybrids  in  the  class  which  became 
known  as  the  standard  dwarf  bearded  irises. 

THE  KNOWLTON  MEDAL 

The  Medal  for  border  bearded  irises  is  the  Knowlton  Medal.  The  medal 
is  awarded  annually  by  the  Median  Iris  Society  through  the  American  Iris 
Society.  A  border  bearded  iris  is  eligible  for  the  Knowlton  Medal  the  first 
through  fourth  year  after  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit.  Judges  may  vote 
for  one  variety  only,  and  the  winner  is  the  variety  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  votes,  but  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast.  Provision  for 
supplementary  balloting  is  the  same  as  for  the  Cook-Douglas  Medal. 

The  Knowlton  Medal  was  first  awarded  in  1966  when  Awards  of  Merit 
were  first  given  in  the  border  bearded  class.  From  1959  through  1966,  the 
award  was  an  AM-equivalent  award  and  was  known  as  the  Knowlton 
Award.  The  Knowlton  Award  and  Medal  honor  Plarold  Knowlton,  a  past 
president  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  and  hybridizer  of  border  bearded 
irises.  Although  border  irises  had  been  appearing  in  seedling  beds  for  a 
number  of  years,  Mr.  Knowlton  had  the  vision  to  appreciate  their  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  his  border  bearded  introductions  were  among  the  first. 

THE  HANS  AND  JACOB  SASS  MEDAL 

The  Hans  and  Jacob  Sass  Medal  is  awarded  to  intermediate  bearded 
irises.  The  medal  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Median  Iris  Society  through 
the  American  Iris  Society.  An  intermediate  bearded  iris  becomes  eligible  for 
the  Hans  and  Jacob  Sass  Medal  the  year  after  winning  an  Award  of  Merit 
and  remains  eligible  through  a  four  year  period.  A  judge  casts  his  ballot 
for  just  one  variety.  The  variety  receiving  the  largest  vote  total,  providing 
it  receives  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast,  receives  the  medal.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  supplementary  balloting  is  the  same  as  for  the  Cook-Douglas  and 
Knowlton  Medals. 

In  1966,  the  first  Hans  and  Jacob  Sass  Medal  was  awarded.  At  that 
time,  the  Award  of  Merit  was  activated  for  intermediate  bearded  irises.  The 
Hans  and  Jacob  Sass  Award,  which  had  been  given  from  1960  through 
1965,  was  the  AM-equivalent  Award.  The  Award  and  Medal  honor  two 
of  the  most  important  breeders  of  intermediate  irises,  Flans  and  Jacob  Sass. 
Working  with  dwarf  species  and  tall  bearded  irises,  they  produced  a  line  of 
hardy  intermediate  bearded  irises,  many  of  which  are  still  popular  varieties. 

THE  DYKES  MEMORIAL  MEDAL 

The  highest  award  an  iris  can  win  is  the  Dykes  Memorial  Award.  The 
Medal  commemorates  the  name  of  W.  R.  Dykes,  the  distinguished  author 
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of  the  great  monograph  The  Genus  Iris.  The  medal  for  an  American  va¬ 
riety  is  awarded  annually  by  the  British  Iris  Society  through  the  American 
Iris  Society,  and  the  winner  must  be  an  iris  of  American  or  Canadian  origin. 
To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  the  Dykes  Medal,  an  iris  must  first  have 
achieved  a  high  status  by  winning  one  of  the  following  awards :  The  Award 
of  Merit  for  tall  bearded  irises,  the  Knowlton  Medal,  the  Hans  and  Jacob 
Sass  Medal,  the  Cook-Douglas  Medal,  the  Clarence  G.  White  Memorial 
Award,  the  William  Mohr  Memorial  Award,  the  Caparne  Award,  the  W.  A. 
Payne  Award,  the  Mary  Swords  Debaillon  Award,  the  Williamson-White 
Award,  The  Morgan  Award,  or  the  Eric  Nies  Award.  The  year  following 
receipt  of  one  of  the  listed  awards,  an  iris  becomes  eligible  for  the  Dykes 
Medal  and  remains  eligible  during  a  period  of  four  years. 

A  judge  may  make  only  one  selection  for  this  award.  The  winner  is  the 
variety  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  providing  that  it  receives  at 
least  15  per  cent  of  the  judges’  votes.  Should  the  variety  receiving  the  most 
votes  have  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  votes,  or  should  there  be  a  first 
place  tie,  the  Directors  may  order  a  supplementary  ballot  sent  to  the  judges. 
The  medal  may  be  awarded  to  the  variety  receiving  the  most  votes  in  the 
supplementary  balloting;  however,  the  Directors  may  withhold  the  award 
in  any  year  regardless  of  whether  or  not  supplementary  balloting  was  done. 

The  Dykes  Medal 


THE  COOK-LAPHAM  CUP 

The  Cook-Lapham  Cup  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  red  iris. 
The  cup,  which  was  first  given  in  1963,  honors  Paul  Cook  and  Greig  Lap- 
ham,  two  of  our  most  outstanding  hybridizers  of  red  irises.  Any  red  iris, 
regardless  of  class,  which  has  been,  officially  registered  and  introduced,  is 
eligible  for  the  award,  but  no  iris  may  win  the  award  more  than  once.  Judges 
vote  for  one  variety  and  the  award  is  given  to  the  variety  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes. 

THE  CLARA  B.  REES  PERPETUAL  TROPHY 
The  Clara  B.  Rees  Perpetual  Trophy  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstand¬ 
ing  tall  bearded  white  iris.  The  award,  which  was  first  given,  in  1965,  is 
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named  for  Clara  B.  Rees,  the  originator  of  the  iris  SNOW  FLURRY.  Only 
tall  bearded  white  irises  which  have  been  officially  registered  and  introduced 
are  eligible  for  the  award,  and  a  variety  may  win  the  award  only  one  time. 
The  judge  votes  for  only  one  variety  and  the  award  is  given,  to  the  iris  re¬ 
ceiving  the  largest  vote  total. 

JUDGES’  CHOICE  OF  NEWLY  INTRODUCED  VARIETIES 
Each  year,  the  Society’s  judges  choose  their  favorite  varieties  from  among 
newly  introduced  irises.  Popularly  known  as  the  “Judges’  Choice  List,”  the 
only  varieties  eligible  are  those  irises  which  have  received  the  Honorable 
Mention  award  and  are  not  yet  eligible  for  the  Award  of  Merit.  Each  judge 
may  vote  for  no  more  than  12  tall  bearded  varieties  and  no  more  than  3 
varieties  each  in  all  other  classes.  The  variety  receiving  the  largest  number 
of  votes  receives  the  Fred  and  Barbara  Walther  Trophy. 

EXHIBITION  AWARDS  AND  HONORS 


Court  of  Honor.  1967  Southern  Michigan  Show 

THE  EXHIBITION  CERTIFICATE 

All  seedlings  entered  in  competition  in  the  Seedling  Division  of  AIS- 
accredited  exhibitions  are  eligible  to  receive  the  Exhibition  Certificate  (EC) 
of  the  American  Iris  Society.  To  receive  the  certificate,  a  seedling  must 
receive  the  vote  of  five  AIS  judges.  However,  the  one  seedling  judged  to 
be  the  “best  seedling  of  the  show”  by  the  official  judges  of  the  show  will  also 
receive  the  Exhibition  Certificate,  regardless  of  the  number  of  official 
judges  assigned  to  the  show. 

Every  accredited  AIS  judge,  either  visiting  the  show  or  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  official  show  judge,  considers  every  seedling  entered  for  this 
award,  and  there  are  no  limits  on  the  number  of  Exhibition  Certificates 
which  may  be  awarded  to  worthy  seedlings. 

THE  SHOW  AWARDS 

The  wide  range  of  highly  prized  show  awards,  among  them  the  Silver 
Medal  Certificate  and  the  Bronze  Medal  Certificate  of  the  American  Iris 
Society,  are  awarded  by  AIS  judges  acting  as  official  judges  at  AlS-ac- 
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credited  shows.  Only  AlS-accredited  shows  which  conform  to  the  Exhibi¬ 
tions  Rules  of  the  Society  are  eligible  for  the  American  Iris  Society  Awards. 

THE  NELSON  AWARD 

The  Nelson  Award  is  given  annually  to  the  variety  selected  as  BEST 
SPECIMEN  OF  THE  SHOW  the  greatest  number  of  times  during  the 
year.  The  award,  first  given  in  1966,  honors  J.  Arthur  and  Irene  S.  Nelson 
for  their  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  the  field  of  exhibitions. 
Mr.  Nelson  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Exhibitions  Committee,  and  together, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  wrote  the  AIS  publication  Color  Classification. 

AWARDS  AND  HONORS  VOTED  BY  AIS  MEMBERS 

THE  FRANKLIN  COOK  MEMORIAL  CUP 

The  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup  is  awarded  annually  during  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Iris  Society’s  national  meeting.  All  irises  seen  on  the  official  garden 
tours  of  the  meeting  are  eligible  for  consideration  for  the  Cook  Memorial 
Cup,  with  the  exception  of  irises  originated  within  the  host  region  for  that 
year’s  national  meeting.  Each  AIS  member  attending  the  meeting  may 
vote  for  one  variety  only,  and  the  cup  is  awarded  to  the  originator  of  the 
iris  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes. 

The  award  was  established  by  Dr.  Franklin  Cook  during  his  tenure  as 
AIS  president,  and  it  was  originally  known  as  the  President’s  Cup.  In  1952, 
it  was  renamed  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup.  From  1947  through 
1965,  there  was  no  restriction  concerning  the  geographical  origination  of 
irises  eligible  for  the  Cook  Cup,  with  the  awarding  of  the  1966  cup,  the 
present  restrictions  were  added. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  CUP 

The  President’s  Cup  is  awarded  annually  during  the  American  Iris  So¬ 
ciety’s  national  meeting.  Eligibility  is  restricted  to  irises  originated  within 
the  host  region  of  that  year’s  meeting,  and  seen  on  the  meeting’s  official 
garden  tours.  Each  AIS  member  attending  the  meeting  may  vote  for  just 
one  variety  and  the  President’s  Cup  is  awarded  to  the  originator  of  the  iris 
receiving  the  largest  vote  total.  The  cup  was  first  awarded  in  1966. 

FAVORITE  GUEST  IRISES 

During  the  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Society,  AIS  members  attending 
the  meeting  vote  on  their  favorite  guest  irises.  Eligibility  is  restricted  to 
official  guest  irises  which  have  been  registered  but  have  not  yet  won  the 
Honorable  Mention  Award.  Each  attending  AIS  member  may  vote  for  as 
many  as  15  irises  which  he  considers  outstanding  and  results  of  the  poll  are 
published  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 

THE  SYMPOSIUM  OF  100  FAVORITE  IRISES 

The  Symposium  of  100  Favorite  Irises,  and  often  referred  to  as  the 
'‘Popularity  Poll,”  has  existed  as  we  know  it  today  since  1952  when  every 
American  Iris  Society  member  began  participating  in  the  balloting.  Even  in 
the  very  early  days  of  AIS,  some  form  of  a  rating  system  was  being  used  in 
order  to  focus  attention  on  the  outstanding  and  popular  varieties.  At  that 
time,  only  accredited  judges  were  permitted  to  participate  in  the  Ratings. 
During  the  1930’s,  the  numerical  system  of  ratings  then  being  used  became 
increasingly  cumbersome  and  valueless,  and  a  better  method  was  being 
sought. 

In  1940,  Kenneth  Smith,  then  a  Director  of  the  American  Iris  Society, 
instituted  the  first  unofficial  Iris  Symposium,  with  only  a  selected  50  AIS 
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judges  balloting.  The  results  were  compiled  and  the  “Popularity  Poll”  was 
born.  In  1941,  all  accredited  judges  participated  and  the  symposium  be¬ 
came  an  annual  event.  Not  until  1944,  however,  did  the  Directors  vote  to 
make  the  Symposium  official.  Through  the  1951  poll,  the  voting  was  still 
restricted  to  accredited  judges  only,  but  in  1952,  Harold  Know! ton,  then 
serving  as  AIS  president,  had  the  Symposium  opened  to  all  members.  With 
only  minor  changes,  the  rules  have  remained  essentially  the  same. 

Balloting  for  the  Symposium  is  restricted  to  tall  bearded  irises.  Those 
varieties  eligible  for  consideration  are  the  following:  The  top  100  varieties 
of  the  previous  year’s  symposium,  the  Dykes  Medal  eligibility  list  for  the 
current  year,  the  Award  of  Merit  eligibility  list  for  the  current  year,  and 
the  Honorable  Mention  winners  of  the  previous  year.  Each  member  may 
vote  for  no  more  than  25  varieties  on  the  list.  Additional  write-in  votes, 
not  to  exceed  five,  may  be  added  for  varieties  not  listed.  Members  must 
have  seen  an  iris  in  bloom  in  a  garden  in  order  to  vote  for  it.  The  ballot 
must  be  mailed  by  the  prescribed  deadline  to  the  member’s  Regional  Vice 
President. 

While  the  Symposium  is  restricted  to  tall  bearded  irises,  the  different 
Sections  of  the  American  Iris  Society  each  conducts  a  symposium  for  the 
classes  in  which  it  specializes.  Section  members  participate  in  selecting  the 
favorite  irises  for  those  classes. 


QUEEN’S  COURT,  MIO,  MICHIGAN,  1969 


Left  to  Right:  Mrs.  M.  Nash,  ALLEGIANCE;  Ken  Adams,  DEEP  DAWN;  Leo 
Vanaker,  with  Queen  of  Show  WINTER  OLYMPICS,  Mrs.  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Bon- 
trager,  BLUE  SAPPHIRE,  Mrs.  Cecelia  Neff,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  and  Mrs.  Opal 
Fullerton,  VIOLET  HARMONY. 
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JUDGES  AND  EXHIBITIONS 

William  T.  Bledsoe  and  Clarke  Cosgrove 


From  its  inception,  the  American  Iris  Society  has  recognized  the  fact 
that  a  systematized  method  of  judging  irises  is  one  of  the  vital  requirements 
for  the  Society’s  very  existence.  A  study  of  the  history  of  iris  judging  in 
the  Society  has  been  made,  largely  through  examination  of  early  AIS 
publications,  including  especially  the  three  in  the  particular  field  of  judg- 
ing: 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  —  1953 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  EXHIBITIONS—  I960 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  EXHIBITIONS—  1965 


GARDEN  JUDGING 

The  first  attempt  at  organized  judging  in  AIS  was  initiated  in  December 
1921  when  the  President,  together  with  several  Directors,  selected  a  “Jury” 
of  twenty-five  competent  members,  with  Mr.  Clarence  Connell  of  Nashville 
as  Chairman.  Two  declined  to  serve,  and  the  resulting  panel  of  twenty- 
three  was  actually  the  first  roster  of  Judges  of  the  Society.  They  used  a 


“score  card,”  which  featured 

a  point  scale  as  shown  below: 

The  Plant 

The  Flower 

Growth 

10% 

Color 

15% 

Garden  Effect 

10% 

Form 

10% 

Poise  of  Stalk 

10% 

Size 

10% 

Height  (in  its  class) 

10% 

Substance 

10% 

Outstanding  Qualities 

15% 

Total 

100% 

By  May  1922  the  original  twenty-three  judges  had  compiled  the  results 
of  the  first  official  garden  judging  of  the  Society,  and  these  were  published 
in  AIS  Bulletin  No.  5. 

In  1925,  the  Society  published  an  official  “White  List”  of  recommended 
varieties  and  an  official  “Black  List”  of  “varieties  markedly  inferior,  not 
worthy  of  further  propagation  and  dissemination.”  The  resulting  furor  can 
well  be  imagined!  It  took  three  years  for  that  storm  to  subside!  And  such 
lists  have  not  since  been  published. 

In  the  meantime,  the  “Score  Card”  and  rating  systems  were  having  their 
troubles.  Newer  and  better  varieties  were  being  introduced  and  the  scores 
were  tending  to  standardize  near  the  top  of  the  scale.  Changes  in  the  score 
card  did  not  seem  to  remedy  the  deficiencies,  and  the  numerical  rating 
system  for  garden  judging  finally  faded  out  of  the  picture  (apparently  in 
the  late  1940’s).  The  Symposium  gradually  had  taken  its  place. 

In  1927  the  British  Iris  Society,  then  The  Iris  Society  (England),  offered 
to  AIS  a  Dykes  Memorial  Medal  each  year  “to  be  given  only  by  vote 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  from  among  the  irises  on  the  recommended  list 
of  the  previous  year.”  In  this  same  year  it  was  decided  that  accredited 
judges  in  the  various  regions  would  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  list  would  be  published  yearly.  Thus  at  this  early  date  the  Society 
seemed  to  have  passed  the  groping  stage  and  to  have  had  clearly  in  mind 
the  approximate  system  of  awards  that  has  continued  until  today. 
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JUDGES  HANDBOOKS 

It  was  not  until  1953  that  an  official  Handbook  for  Judges  was  first 
published.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  concepts  of  judging 
expressed  in  that  early  Handbook  are,  in  general,  still  considered  valid 
today.  In  1960,  the  Handbook,  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions  was  published, 
updating  judging  concepts,  both  for  the  garden  and  for  the  show  table. 
Both  Handbooks,  1953  and  1960,  included  chapters  on  judging  types  of 
irises  other  than  tall  bearded. 

The  1965  Handbook  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions  undertook  to  provide 
detailed  instructions  to  judges  in  applying  accepted  principles.  It  addressed 
itself  primarily  to  the  beginning  judge  by  breaking  down  into  component 
parts  the  evaluating  processes  by  which  a  judge  would  determine  that 
“This  iris  is  worthy  of  an  award!”  It  emphasized  for  the  first  time  that 
there  are  real  differences  between  garden  judging  and  show  judging,  both 
in  goals  and  in  techniques.  It  included  updated  chapters  on  judging  irises 
other  than  tall  bearded,  written  by  authors  selected  for  this  task  by  each 
of  the  specialty  iris  groups. 

In  1969  a  revision  of  the  1965  Handbook  was  published.  Except  for 
updating  changes  in  the  awards  system  and  in  the  system  for  accreditation 
of  judges,  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  1965  edition. 

THE  JUDGES  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

In  November  1966  the  Board  of  Directors  adopted  Guidelines  for  Train¬ 
ing  AIS  Judges,  based  on  the  1965  Handbook ,  with  an  effective  date  of 
November  1,  1968.  These  Guidelines  set  up  a  training  program  of  com¬ 
bined  classroom  instruction  and  actual  judging  experience,  under  super¬ 
vision,  both  in  the  garden  and  at  the  show  table.  Full  details  of  the 
requirements  can  be  found  in  Chapter  2  of  the  1969  Handbook. 

The  training  program  has  been  well  received,  and  the  Regions  have 
implemented  the  Guidelines  enthusiastically.  Now  AIS  can  be  certain  that 
its  judges  are  adequately  trained  instead  of  having  to  say,  as  in  1953,  to 
them:  “It  is  presumed  that  you  know  more  about  irises  than  the  average 
member  of  the  Society,  else  you  would  not  be  a  judge.”  ( Handbook  for 
Judges,  1953). 

Judges  training  sessions  have  become  quite  popular  with  the  non-judges 
among  AIS  members,  and  even  with  the  general  iris-growing  public.  Stress 
has  been  placed  on  “iris  appreciation”  (which  actually  is  attained  through 
evaluation  of  an  iris,  another  term  for  judging) .  Many  authorities  claim 
that  the  effects  of  this  program  are  already  becoming  noticeable  in  gardens 
throughout  the  country.  Gardeners  are  simply  becoming  more  discrim¬ 
inating  in  the  choice  of  irises  they  want  to  grow! 

EXHIBITIONS  OR  SHOWS 

The  organizers  of  AIS  in  1920  recognized  the  importance  of  exhibitions 
in  promoting  the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  iris.  Twice  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Society’s  purposes  the  exhibiting  of  irises  is  emphasized. 

At  first,  successful  iris  shows  were  staged  on  a  non-competitive  basis. 
But  in  1926,  twenty-five  accredited  judges  evaluated  the  same  number  of 
shows  from  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  Redlands,  California.  This  was 
the  year  that  the  Board  of  Directors  suggested  that  local  societies  sponsor¬ 
ing  shows  should  reimburse  the  judges  for  traveling  expenses.  By  1927 
more  than  seventy-five  competitive  shows  had  been  held  in  all  sections  of 
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the  country,  and  a  revision  of  the  1922  regulations  on  Exhibition  Policy 
and  Management  was  published.  A  condition  of  cooperation  was  that  all 
judging  should  be  by  accredited  judges  in  accord  with  AIS  standards  of 
excellence.  These  standards  included  point  scales  for  individual  varieties, 
collections,  artistic  arrangements  and  seedlings.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
they  also  carried  a  suggested  schedule  for  shows  which  included  provisions 
for  a  junior  division. 

The  early  rules  permitted  any  accredited  show  to  award  a  Bronze  Medal, 
but  only  the  largest  shows  qualified  for  the  Silver  Medal.  As  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  society  to  distribute  a  limited  number  of  silver  medals,  usually 
six,  each  year  in  as  many  different  sections  of  the  country  as  possible,  they 
were  normally  not  authorized  two  years  in  succession  for  the  same  place. 
Silver  and  bronze  medals  were  made  available,  however,  for  all  accredited 
shows  by  1930. 

At  the  outset,  the  Honorable  Mention  was  for  seedlings  exhibited  at 
shows.  In  1931  this  AIS  Certificate  of  Honorable  Mention  was  authorized 
for  seedlings  rated  above  80  points  in  an  exhibition,  but  the  number  of 
Honorable  Mentions  so  recommended  could  not  exceed  five.  Later  the 
award  to  seedlings  at  exhibitions  was  changed  to  that  of  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  the  same  as  that  given  to  an  unintroduced  iris  judged  in  the 
garden,  and  the  Honorable  Mention  was  reserved  for  introduced  irises 
judged  on  two  year  plants  in  the  garden.  Still  later,  the  Exhibition  Cer¬ 
tificate  was  adopted  for  seedlings  judged  as  cut  specimens  in  a  show,  and 
Highly  Commended  was  made  solely  a  garden  award. 

The  early  standards  were  maintained  for  over  twenty  years  with  the  first 
minor  modifications  being  made  in  1941.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  latest  revision  of  rules  for  collections  at  shows  brings  the  regulation 
in  close  accord  with  those  originally  formulated  in  the  1920’s. 

The  1953  Handbook  for  Judges  had  show  rules,  instructions  to  exhibition 
judges,  and  point-scales  for  show  judging.  These  were  updated  in  the 
1960  Handbook.  And  again,  as  with  garden  judging,  the  1965  Handbook 
included  more  detailed  instructions  for  the  judges’  use  in  interpreting  the 
values  on  the  scales  of  points.  One  chapter  was  taken  up  entirely  with 
the  organization  of  an  iris  show  and  the  mechanics  for  putting  it  on. 

Normally,  approximately  110  AlS-approved  shows  are  now  held  each 
year  throughout  the  24  Regions.  Local  societies  have  found  that  the  iris 
exhibition  is  an  excellent  “show  window”  for  luring  potential  members 
close  enough  for  the  iris  fever  to  infect  them.  Shows  have  thus  become 
an  important  part  of  iris  activity  each  year. 

THE  MODERN  JUDGE 

The  modern  AIS  Judge  is  now  well  qualified  in  both  areas  in  which  he 
must  function:  Garden  and  Exhibition.  He  makes  his  appraisals  with 
assurance,  because  he  has  confidence  in,  the  adequacy  of  the  training  he 
has  received;  and  he  knows  that  he  will  be  kept  fully  appraised  of  current 
judging  trends  and  logic  through  the  refresher  training  he  will  receive. 

The  regional  quota  of  judges  cannot  exceed  15  percent  of  the  AIS 
membership.  Many  Regions  have  fewer  judges  than  their  quotas  allow, 
because  conscientious  RVPs  have  the  wise  policy  of  keeping  a  few  vacan¬ 
cies  for  “emergency.”  The  emergency  usually  is  a  new  candidate  for  judge- 
ship  who  demonstrates  outstanding  capability  and  enthusiasm;  and  it  is 
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good  management  to  have  a  judgeship  open  for  such  a  potential  great, 
once  the  required  training  is  completed. 

The  AIS  Judge  is  the  work-horse  of  the  Society,  the  right  hand  of  the 
RVP,  and  the  potential  RVP,  Director,  or  national  committee  chairman. 
The  “fathers”  of  our  Society  planned  wisely  when  they  built  the  entire 
awards  structure  around  the  sturdy  framework  of  the  AIS  Judges, 

Research  and  the  Work  of  The 
Scientific  Committee 

Thomas  E.  Jacoby 

The  Society  during  the  half  century  has  been  diligently  engaged  in  “pro¬ 
moting  the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  iris.”  This  included  scientific 
study  and  research,  but  lack  of  means,  manpower  and  time  made  such 
effort  sporadic  and  desultory.  In  some  areas,  reliance  had  to  be  placed  on 
reports  of  individual  growers  who,  though  conscientious,  usually  lacked 
the  scientific  requirement  of  proper  controls. 

The  very  first  issue  of  the  Bulletin  was  largely  the  product  of  a  five-man 
Committee  on  Culture,  under  the  chairmanship  of  William  A.  Peterson. 
The  group  provided  articles  on  the  selection  and  culture  of  irises  suitable 
for  each  of  several  sections  of  the  country.  Work  was  begun  to  cut  through 
the  confusion  of  variety  names;  an  iris  check  list  appeared  in  Bulletin  No.  4. 
A  symposium  of  iris  ratings  made  by  23  “jurors”  was  published  in 
Bulletin  No.  5.  The  next  issue  contained  the  first  installment  of  several 
hundred  descriptions  written  by  the  secretary  and  editor,  R.  S.  Sturtevant. 

The  first  instances  of  financial  contribution  to  research  occurred  in  1925. 
AIS  made  a  grant  of  $100  to  assist  in  establishing  a  study  collection  of 
Japanese  irises,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  M.  Reed,  at  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden.  Beginning  in  1925,  the  Society  for  four  years  supported 
two  summer  scholarships  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  to  assist  Dr. 
A.  B.  Stout  in  a  program  of  breeding  experiments  (“sterility  studies”)  among 
species  and  cultivars  in  the  extensive  iris  planting  in  this  garden. 

The  establishment  of  a  Scientific  Committee  in  1927,  with  Dr.  Adolph  E. 
Waller  of  the  Department  of  Botany  at  Ohio  State  University,  as  chairman, 
was  a  commitment  to  iris  research,  and  excellent  material  was  published 
during  Dr.  Waller’s  incumbency,  which  terminated  in  1945.  A  Bulletin 
article  (Apr.  ’27:13-17)  was  entitled,  “Is  Scientific  Research  Necessary  to 
the  American  Iris  Society?”  In  his  closing  paragraph  he  states:  “It  will  be 
seen  that  without  investigations  sooner  or  later,  the  society  will  be  failing 
to  develop  along  the  lines  by  which  our  advancement  in  civilization  has 
become  available,  namely,  by  scientific  research  and  its  application.” 

An  obvious  deterrent  to  engaging  in  research  programs  for  finding  forth¬ 
with  remedies  for  all  the  diseases  found  in  irises,  for  example,  is  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  cost.  Witness  the  fabulously  expensive  research  establishments  in 
industry. 

As  the  membership  grew,  there  were  more  and  more  people  possessing 
interest  and  talent  for  inquiry  into  matters  concerning  culture  of  irises,  and 
more  and  more  informative  unsolicited  articles  have  appeared  and  continue 
to  appear  in  the  Bulletin. 
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The  appointment  of  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  as  chairman  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  in  1945  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  research.  He  not  only  or¬ 
ganized  a  number  of  research  activities,  but  wrote  numerous  articles  on  the 
function  of  chromosomes  that  have  proved  vital  in  increasing  knowledge  of, 
for  example,  the  genetics  of  hybrids;  he  popularized  embryo  culture,  and 
he  made  three  trips  abroad  to  collect  species  irises  that  have  stimulated 
breeding,  especially  in  the  small  irises. 

In  1956,  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz,  director  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic 
Garden,  succeeded  Dr.  Randolph.  Dr.  Lenz,  among  other  notable  con¬ 
tributions,  explored  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  research  and  developed 
some  lines.  In  1966,  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Parker,  became  the  fourth  chairman. 
He  resigned  in  1969,  and  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Allen,  director  of  Kingwood  Cen¬ 
ter,  was  appointed. 

The  following  review  of  AlS-funded  research  shows  three  projects  were 
participated  in  during  the  first  decade;  all  others  occurred  in  this,  the  fifth 
decade. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  (Dr.  Reed),  toward  establishment  of  a  study  collection 
of  Japanese  irises  (1925),  $100. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden  (Dr.  Stout),  in  support  of  studies  of  fertility  of 
irises — cultivars  and  species  of  garden  irises  of  all  kinds  (1925-28),  $800. 

Donald  Reis,  at  Cornell  University,  for  research  on  the  control  of  iris  pests — 
the  borer  and  the  verbena  bud  moth  (1928),  $100. 

Prof.  H.  S.  MacWhitey,  Montana  State  College,  in  a  study  of  botrytis  (1961), 
$1450;  (1964),  $1000. 

Prof.  Carl  Jorgensen,  Colorado  State  University,  engaged  in  studies  of  inhibitory 
effects  of  seed  germination  (1965),  $250;  (1966),  $250. 

Mississippi  State  University,  contribution  to  the  B.  Y.  Morrison  Iris  Research 
Fund  (1966),  $1350. 

Set  aside  in  1968  for  the  study  of  scorch,  $2000,  and  for  research  in  botrytis, 

$1000. 

Dr.  Raabe,  University  of  California,  for  study  of  rust  in  irises  (1969),  $500. 
Next  follow  topical  lists  of  technical  articles  published  in  the  Bulletin. 
In  many  instances  the  lists  include  only  selected  articles.  Some  titles  were 
rewritten  for  this  listing. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Dr.  Randolph’s  articles,  listed  below,  were  of  great  interest  and  value,  not 
only  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  but  also  to  breeders,  growers  and  judges 
who  work  with  irises. 

Chromosome  Number  and  Classification  of  Bearded  Irises.  Discusses  importance 
of  chromosome  numbers  in  working  out  classification  of  some  dwarfs  and  inter¬ 
mediates.  Oct.  ’47:68-78. 

Revised  Classification  of  the  Bearded  Irises.  Subgenus  Eupogoniris:  Tall  beard¬ 
ed  section;  dwarf  bearded  section;  intermediate  bearded.  Subgenus  Pogoniris: 
Oncocyclus  section;  regelia  section;  regeliocyclus  hybrids.  Apr.  ’48:3-8. 

Botanical  Classification  of  Iris  Species.  Jan.  ’54:3-4. 

Horticultural  Classification  of  Bearded  Irises.  Jan.  ’55:1-9. 

In  addition,  these  articles  are  noteworthy. 

Major  Groups  Within  the  Genus  Iris,  by  G.  H.  M.  Lawrence.  Jan.  54:3-4. 

Classification  of  Eupogon  Irises,  by  L.  F.  Randolph  and  G.  H.  M.  Lawrence. 
Establishes  height  and  other  characteristics  of  MDB,  SDB,  IB,  MTB,  BB  and 
TB  classes.  Jan.  ’58:9-17. 

A  Russian  work  on  the  Genus  Iris,  by  T.  I.  Rodionenko,  published  in  Lenin¬ 
grad,  is  reviewed  by  William  J.  Dress  of  the  L.  H.  Bailey  Hortorium,  Cornell 
Uni.  July  ’62:79-82. 

A  Key  Character  for  Separating  Sibericae  and  Californicae,  by  Lee  W.  Lenz. 
Oct.  ’62:79-82. 
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GENETICS 

A  number  of  significant  studies  in  genetics  and  chromosomes  have  been 
done.  Some  of  the  more  important  are  listed  below. 

Iris  Genetics,  by  A.  H.  Sturtevant  and  L.  F.  Randolph.  Subheads:  inheritance 
in  diploids;  inheritance  in  tetraploids;  recovery  of  recessives;  linkage;  character 
analysis  in  tetraploids.  Nov.  ’45:52-66. 

Summary  report  of  969  crosses  made  by  cooperators  in  1946  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  of  value  in  genetic  studies  of  flower  color,  by  Scientific  Committee.  Apr. 
’47:39-42. 

Chromosome  Behavior  in  Trinkedor  (Randolph,  R.  ’49),  a  Hybrid  of  Diploid 
Tall  Bearded  and  Dwarf  Bearded  Parentage,  by  Katherine  Heinig  and  L.  F. 
Randolph.  Oct.  ’48:77-81. 

Results  from  1947  (Apr.  ’47:39-42)  crosses  designed  to  test  out  various  prob¬ 
lems  of  inheritance  in  irises,  by  L.  F.  Randolph.  Oct.  ’50:56-69. 

Cytological  and  breeding  behavior  of  dwarf  and  tall  bearded  iris  hybrids,  by 
L.  F.  Randolph  and  Katherine  Heinig.  Oct.  ’51:90-98. 

Cytogenetics  of  Median  Bearded  Irises,  by  L.  F.  Randolph.  Chromosome 
number  and  breeding  behavior;  genetic  analysis;  genetics;  genetics  of  white 
irises.  Apr.  ’57:3-11. 

Relationship  of  Genetics  to  Iris  Hybridization,  by  Norland  C.  Henderson.  Oct. 
’58:11-14. 

CHROMOSOMES 

Study  of  Chromosomes,  by  A.  E.  Longley.  “The  collection  and  study  of 
chromosomes  in  pollen-mother  cells  of  iris  was  started  .  .  .  (about  1921)  in  the 
laboratory  of  Plant  Morphology,  Harvard  University,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Jeffrey.”  Mr.  Longley’s  survey  of  the  science  includes  chromosome 
numbers  of  36  irises  and  numerous  photomicrographs  of  cells.  Oct.  ’28:43-55. 

Chromosome  numbers  of  native  American  and  introduced  species  and  cultivated 
varieties  of  irises,  over  a  hundred;  discussion  of  the  factor  of  inheritance  and 
uncertain  results  that  may  be  obtained  from  crosses  involving  different  chromo¬ 
some  numbers.  By  L.  F.  Randolph.  July  ’34-61-66. 

Chromosome  numbers  of  420  tall  bearded  irises,  with  commentary  on  breeding, 
by  L.  F.  Randolph.  Nov.  44:37-45. 

Chromosome  numbers  of  20  species  and  collected  forms,  20  dwarf  bearded,  6 
intermediate,  and  10  tall  bearded,  by  L.  F.  and  Fannie  R.  Randolph.  “Our 
studies  of  iris  chromosomes  were  undertaken  in  the  early  1930s  to  find  out  to 
what  extent  polyploidy  and  differences  in  chromosome  number  might  account 
for  unexplained  and  often  negative  results  of  crossing  various  garden  varieties 
and  species  being  reported  by  hybridizers.”  Apr.  ’54:15-18. 

Refinement  in  techniques  available.  From  Randolph  report  as  chairman  of 
Scientific  Committee  for  1955.  Jan.  ’56:27-29. 

Chromosome  numbers  of  iris  species.  “As  a  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
an  international  group  of  cytologists,  we  now  know  the  chromosome  number 
of  nearly  200  species  of  iris  and  several  times  this  many  garden  varieties.”  By 
L.  F.  Randolph  and  Jyotirmay  Mitra.  Jan.  ’56:50-60. 

Chromosome  numbers  of  19  garden  varieties  and  26  species.  Six  photomicro¬ 
graphs  of  somatic  chromosomes  of  rhizomatous  and  bulbous  irises.  By  L.  F. 
Randolph  and  Jyotirmay  Mitra.  Jan.  ’59:5-9. 

Chromosome  numbers  in  the  spuria  irises,  by  Lee  W.  Lenz.  Apr.  ’63:53-69. 

Chromosome  pairing  in  tetraploid  bearded  irises,  by  Katherine  Heinig  and 
L.  F.  Randolph.  July  ’63:51-64. 

Chromosomes  Without  Aspirin,  by  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  Informative  “chalk-talk.” 
July  ’54:16-22. 

BREEDING 

In  his  article  “Twelve  Years  of  Iris  Breeding  in  California — Methods  and 
Records.”  in  the  July  1934  Bulletin,  Edward  O.  Essig  includes  considerable 
information  from  his  breeding  records,  such  as  pollination  and  germination 
records,  1923-33;  germination  of  seeds  planted  before  drying,  including 
some  “fresh”  seeds,  and  germination  of  seeds  left  undisturbed  in  seedbeds 
until  the  fourth  year. 
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Diploid  Characters  Transmitted  to  Tetraploid  Iris,  by  Robert  Schreiner.  May 
’45:25-31. 

Breeding  for  Hardiness,  by  Wilma  L.  Vallette.  Apr.  ’62:23-25. 

Knowledge  and  Imagination  in  Breeding,  by  Peter  Werckmeister.  Jan.  ’63:29- 
32. 

The  Recessive  Character,  by  Orville  W.  Fay.  Apr.  ’65:9-11. 

In  1925,  a  series  of  studies  of  sterility  in  irises  was  started  at  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout.  During  the 
period  of  these  studies,  which  continued  through  1928,  AIS  supported  two 
summer  scholarships  awarded  for  this  program.  The  scope  of  the  project 
is  suggested  by  the  statement  that  in  the  first  year  184  varieties  were  used  as 
seed  parents  and  more  than  1500  flowers  were  hand-pollinated;  that  two 
years  later  approximately  2000  crosses  were  made,  and  that  the  reports  of 
the  program  in  seven  Bulletins  from  July  1925  to  April  1929  filled  nearly 
a  hundred  pages.  Subjects  for  the  experiments  were  bearded  irises,  Siber¬ 
ians,  Louisianas,  and  Japanese,  and  scores  of  species  irises.  The  varieties 
used  have  long  been  obsolete.  The  tall  bearded  probably  were  diploids, 
and  the  results  are  probably  obsolete.  This  is  probably  more  true  of  the 
bearded  studies  than  of  the  species.  Quoted  from  the  first  report  is  a  para¬ 
graph  (July  ’25:6)  which  contains  information  which  may  not  be  generally 
known:  “Irregularities  in  the  character  of  stamens  and  pollen  are  to  be 
found  among  the  flowers  of  certain  varieties  and  even  for  different  flowers 
of  the  same  stalk.  Thus  Amabilis  had  very  little  pollen  in  flowers  that 
opened  on  May  20,  but  viable  pollen  was  collected  from  flowers  open  on 
May  29.”  Similar  irregularities  were  noted  in  Golden  Plume  and  Queen 
of  May.  “Such  variations  are  apparently  characteristic  of  certain  varieties 
and  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  due  to  external  influences  such  as  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.” 

GERMINATION  —  EMBRYO  CULTURE 
Through  the  years  germination  has  been  a  problem  to  breeders,  particu¬ 
larly  in  difficult  or  interspecies  crosses,  and  every  grower  would  like  to 
have  a  higher  rate  of  germination  of  everything.  The  work  of  Dr.  Randolph 
on  embryo  culture  of  iris  seed  was  a  landmark  that  resulted  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fine  new  irises,  for  instance,  new  amoenas  that  otherwise  we  might 
not  have  had. 

Studies  to  improve  seed  germination,  by  John  Weiler.  July  ’69:58-62.  “Results 
of  this  experiment  demonstrate  that  prolonged  soaking  in  water  will  stimulate 
germination  of  bearded  iris  seeds.” 

Review  of  factors  in  iris  seed  germination,  by  Kenneth  K.  Kidd.  Apr.  ’66:  14-22. 

Inhibitory  effects  of  iris  seed  extracts  on  germination,  by  Carl  J.  C.  Jorgensen. 
Oct.  ’65:27-31. 

Germination  of  two  specific  iris  crosses  under  varying  time,  temperature,  and 
seed  treatment,  by  Carl  J.  G.  Jorgensen.  Oct.  ’66:60-67. 

Embryo  culture  of  iris  seed,  by  L.  F.  Randolph.  May  ’45 : 33-45.- — L.  F.  and 
Fannie  Randolph.  Oct.  ’55:7-17;  Lloyd  Paul.  July  57:69-70;  Jack  Goett.  Jan. 
’59:43-47;  Bruce  B.  Farrington.  Jan.  ’61:43-45,  Apr.  ’61:43-47;  Oct.  ’69:45-50; 
Doris  Foster.  July  ’65:56-60;  and  Leonard  P.  Stoltz.  Oct.  ’67:90-98. 

SPECIES 

Dwarf  beardless  species,  by  Stephen  F.  Hamblin.  Apr.  ’50:36-40.  There  are 
many  of  these,  and  in  addition  to  furnishing  descriptions  and  cultural  suggestions, 
Mr.  Hamblin  notes  the  vernacular  names  of  species  that  are  commonly  referred 
to  in  literature  by  their  scientific  names  only,  as  Arctic  iris  (setosa)  and  Pilgrim 
iris  (ruthenica). 

Southern  United  States  Iris  Species  and  Hybrids,  by  George  M.  Reed.  July 
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’47:52-81. 

Two  new  and  unusual  hybrids,  by  Lee  W.  Lenz.  Iris  Ariel  x  /.  tectorum  and 
I.  douglasiana  x  I.  siberica  Caesar’s  Brother.  Jan.  ’57:43-46. 

Collecting  irises  abroad,  in  course  of  travel  to  India,  with  return  via  USSR. 
Oct.  ’59:5-11.- — in  Europe  by  L.  F.  and  Fannie  R.  Randolph.  July  ’61:37-39. 

THE  PLANT 

“In  earlier  contributions  to  the  Bulletin  ”  wrote  J.  Marion  Shull,  “I  have 
shown  how  the  iris  may  persist  when  buried  deeply  in  the  soil  even  in  an 
inverted  position;  how  it  will  thrust  up  an  attenuated  slender  growth  until 
the  surface  is  reached,  where  it  again  assumes  its  horizontal,  half  aerial,  habit 
of  growth  and  again  thickens  up  and  acquires  the  necessary  strength  for 
flowering  (Jan.  ’29: 12-14)  ;  also  that  repeated  taking  up  and  resetting  after 
pruning  the  roots  is  not  necessarily  such  a  discouragement  as  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  blossom  buds  for  the  ensuing  season.”  (Oct.  ’28:56-59).  Now 
he  relates  another  demonstration  of  the  hardiness  of  the  rhizome.  A  plant 
of  LENT  A.  WILLIAMSON  was  left  on  a  little  used  garden  seat  and  not 
again  noticed  until  in  the  spring  when  Mr.  Shull  decided  to  junk  the  seat. 
He  put  the  rhizome  in  the  fork  of  a  privet  bush  until  the  coming  planting 
season,  when  he  put  it  into  the  ground.  Forty-six  days  later,  on  July  25, 
he  lifted  the  plant,  and  a  photograph  of  it  shows  some  new  fans  and  root 
development.  Apr.  ’30:40-42. 

Bud  development,  by  Marion  Shull.  One  of  three  accompanying  line  drawings 
shows,  considerably  enlarged,  inflorescence  as  developed  at  end  of  growing  season. 

Jan.  ’23:17-18. 

Stem  elongation  studies,  undertaken  at  Ohio  State  University,  to  determine 
factors  operating  on  growth  of  stem,  which  in  most  TB  varieties  is  about  24” 
in  30-day  period.  Among  the  conclusions:  There  is  a  distinct  lag  between  weather 
changes  and  growth  rate,  the  effect  expected  occurring  24  to  96  hours  after 
the  causal  factor,  as  increased  precipitation.  In  all  irises  studied  there  was  a 
similarity  in  the  behavior  pattern  of  growth.  The  period  of  maximum  elongation 
falls  into  an  inherited  behavior  pattern.  The  actual  height  of  stem  attained 
depends  on  both  inherited  traits  and  environment  to  which  the  plants  are  re¬ 
sponding.  By  Dr.  A.  E.  Weller  and  Robert  H.  McCormick.  Oct.  ’33:87-89. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Effect  of  shortage  of  water.  Described  is  function  of  water  in  physiology  of 
a  plant.  Insufficient  water  may  cause  asymmetry  of  floral  parts  (as,  half  of  a 
fall  may  be  narrower  than  the  other)  or  may  noticably  modify  expression  of 
color  (in  a  plicata  marking  may  vary).  By  Dr.  A.  E.  Waller.  Jan.  ’31:79-83. 

Effects  of  light  and  temperature  on  irises  of  known  heredity.  “Four  clonal 
types  of  bearded  irises,  two  dwarf,  one  intermediate  and  one  tall,  were  used  for 
comparative  behavior  under  controlled  length  of  day  and  temperature  .  .  .  The 
conclusion  is  that  for  all  groups  indicated  the  behavior  with  respect  to  seasonal 
changes  is  dependent  upon  both  hereditary  and  environmental  factors.”  Eight 
photographs;  12  references  to  related  research.  By  Dr.  Adolph  E.  Waller.  Oct. 
’35:6-12. 

Soil  fertility  for  irises,  by  Ferris  D.  Gaskill.  July  ’64:77-83. 

DISEASES  AND  PESTS 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Society  and  before,  all  growers  have  been 
plagued  by  various  rots,  leaf  blights  and  scorch,  and  have  suffered  the 
devastation  of  the  iris  borer.  There  have  been  many  studies,  but  no  perfect 
answers.  There  have  been  complaints  from  time  to  time  that  the  Scientific 
Committee  devoted  too  much  effort  to  classification  and  genetics,  and  not 
enough  to  diseases  and  pests.  It  is  heartening  that  more  research,  including 
some  that  is  funded,  is  being  done  on  these  recently.  Another  subject  that 
is  of  great  interest  to  growers  will  be  the  chemical  control  of  weeds  without 
harming  the  iris. 
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Controlling  leaf  spot,  soft  rot,  and  sclerotium  rot,  by  A.  W.  Dimock.  Apr. 
’59:16-18. 

Protective  treatments  for  control  of  winter  rhizome  rot  caused  by  Botrytis 
convoluta,  by  H.  S.  MacWhitey,  Montana  State  Uni.  “Semesan  and  Ceresan 
rhizome  soak  treatments  significantly  reduced  losses  from  botrytis  rot  disease 
in  iris  planted  in  soil  infested  with  Botrytus  convoluta.  These  set  fungicides  were 
not  effective  in  eradicating  suberized  botrytis  infections  in  planting  stock  or  in 
reducing  infection  of  new  divisions  by  Botrytis.  They  were  active,  however,  in 
preventing  infection  of  wound  tissue  on  the  parent  rhizome  and  the  spread  of 
inoculation  from  suberized  lesions  in  contact  with  the  soil.”  July  ’67:84-88. 

Scorch,  by  Judge  Guy  Rogers.  April,  ’54:38-40;  July  ’55:53-62;  Apr.  ’57:30, 
Checked  with  methyl  bromide,  one  lb.  per  100  sq.  ft. 

Nematodes  and  scorch  (a  general  background  exposition),  by  L.  F.  Randolph; 
from  report  as  chairman,  Scientific  Committee  for  1955.  Jan.  ’56:24-27. 

Verbena  but  moth,  by  Donald  T.  Ries.  Life  history;  suggested  spray.  July 
29:39. 

Scorch  Disease  of  Rhizomatous  Iris,  by  J.  G.  Bald.  Discusses  cause,  symptoms, 
disease  cycle  and  control.  Oct.  ’69:26-30. 

Iris  Borer  and  Its  Control,  by  John  C.  Schread,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Updated  material  on  life  cycle  and  habits,  and  control.  Oct. 
’69:57-31. 

The  Bulletin’s  short-lived  Science  Series  was  inaugurated  in  1928  with 
three  ardcles  on  the  iris  borer.  One  by  Henry  F.  Dietz  deals  primarily  with 
status  of  knowledge  of  the  pest;  the  second,  by  J.  Marion  Shull,  related  to 
detection  and  control;  the  third  writer  was  Donald  T.  Ries,  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  was  engaged  in  study  of  iris  pests  (the  other  being  the  verbena 
bud  moth).  Mr.  Ries  had  an  AIS  allotment  of  $100  to  further  his  work. 
Jan.  ’28:20-29.  A  year  later,  Mr.  Ries  discussed  at  length  life  histories  of 
the  borer  and  bud  moth  and  methods  of  control.  His  article  is  recommended 
to  readers  who  wish  to  improve  their  acquaintance  with  the  pest  entomolo¬ 
gists  named  Macronoctua  onusta. 

POLLEN 

Storage  of  iris  pollen,  by  Lee  W.  Lenz.  Jan.  ’54:18-21. 

Pollen  tube  behavior,  by  Willis  E.  Chase.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  E. 
Waller,  at  Ohio  State  University;  made  studies  of  pollen  tube  germination  and 
rapidity  of  pollen  tube  growth.  Laboratory  procedure  described  in  detail.  Ten 
hours  after  pollination  about  90  percent  of  pollen  had  germinated  and  grown 
down  to  varying  distances  in  perianth  tube.  Mr.  estimated  that  with  conditions 
favorable  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  pollen  tube  permits  pollen  to  reach  the 
ovary  in  about  20  hours.  Apr.  ’34:17-20. 

Pollination  to  Fertilization  Time  Interval,  by  Sally  B.  D.  Dalahoussaye.  In 
case  of  a  hybrid  Louisiana  iris  the  interval  was  74  hours  and  20  minutes.  Jan. 
’66:48-49. 

COLORS  AND  PIGMENTS 

Iris  Colors  and  Pigments,  by  Peter  Werckmeister.  July  ’60:25-33. 

RADIATION 

Possibilities  of  induced  mutation  by  radiation,  by  L.  F.  Randolph.  July 
’56:68-73. 

Experimental  Radiation  of  Seeds,  by  Melba  Hamblen.  Oct.  ’59:51-54. 

REGIONAL  PERFORMANCE  RATINGS 
Canvassed  by  Scientific  Committee,  I,.  F.  Randolph,  Chairman. 

For  1947,  Part  I,  Oct.  ’47:80-89;  Part  II,  Jan.  ’48:54-60.  Performance  ratings 
of  number  of  commonly  grown  irises  in  regions  of  rather  like  growing  conditions. 
For  1948:  (a)  Ratings  for  17  varieties  in  Regions  1,  9,  15,  17,  and  18,  with 
five-region  average  rating  for  each.  Jan.  ’49:94-95.  (b)  Ratings  of  70  (histor¬ 
ical,  as  regarded  from  1969)  varieties  in  Regions  1,  6,  9,  15,  17  and  18,  without 
six-region  average.  Apr.  ’49:45-47. 

For  1949:  The  ratings  are  for  Regions  3,  6,  9,  11,  12,  16,  17  and  18,  and 
are  accompanied  by  considerable  commentary.  Jan.  ’50:38-45. 
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This  represents  only  a  part  of  the  research  and  scientific  inquiry,  and  one 
is  struck  with  the  quality  of  most  of  the  research  that  has  been  done  through 
the  years.  The  work  which  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  has  done  is  particularly 
noteworthy,  and  he  well  deserves  the  plaudits  of  the  Society,  both  for  the 
wide  scope  of  his  inquiry  and  for  his  workmanlike  research.  It  can  be  said 
that  his  studies  have  affected  profoundly  the  status  of  the  modern  iris. 

On  the  whole,  a  study  of  the  research  of  the  half-century  is  a  real  lesson 
to  those  who  will  take  the  time  to  study  it.  We  regret  that  space  prevents 
us  from  reporting  many  more  worthy  studies.  It  seems  abundantly  clear 
that  with  the  limited  funds  available  AIS  and  its  members  have  produced 
a  worthy  list  of  research  projects,  and  as  we  go  into  the  second  half-century 
of  the  Society,  we  look  forward  to  a  stepped-up  pace  of  research  into  the 
problems  of  iris  growing  of  today. 

Of  particular  promise  is  the  work  that  the  Species  Committee,  headed 
by  B.  LeRoy  Davidson,  is  doing.  This  work,  coupled  with  the  present 
funded  research,  the  recent  breakthrough  on  scorch,  the  updated  material 
on  the  borer,  and  experiments  going  on  in  iris  gardens  over  the  country, 
give  a  hopeful  inauguration  to  the  second  half  century  of  the  Society’s  and 
its  members’  search  toward  the  unlocking  of  the  secrets  of  better  iris 
culture. 


AIS  BULLETINS  AND  BOOKS 

Geddes  Douglas 

In  1601  Charles  de  1’Ecluse  (Carolus  Clusius)  published  his  Rariorium 
Plantarum  Historia,  and  after  having  described  therein  not  less  than  twenty- 
eight  iris  species,  including  I.  susiana,  he  remarks,  “A  long  experience  has 
taught  me  that  irises  grown  from  seed  vary  in  a  wonderful  way.”  If  ever  the 
American  Iris  Society  needed  a  reason  for  being,  it  may  be  found  in  those 
few  words  from  the  renowned  Clusius. 

Again,  if  one  should  try  to  trace  the  founding  of  the  Society  and  to 
credit  it  to  any  one  person  in  a  large  manner,  one  would  be  led  inevitably 
to  the  name  of  Grace  Sturtevant.  Miss  Sturtevant  was  the  daughter  of 
the  first  director  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  in  Geneva,  New 
York.  She  was  a  botanist  in  her  own  right,  and  being  an  artist  as  well, 
she  helped  her  father  by  illustrating  his  various  botanical  studies. 

In  1901,  Miss  Sturtevant  moved  to  Wellesley  Farms,  Massachusetts,  and 
began  a  famous  iris  garden.  First  she  collected  most  of  the  then  available 
tall  bearded  hybrids  and  species,  and  then  she  added  her  own  seedlings 
after  she  began  hybridizing  in  1909.  She  was  a  prodigious  letter  writer, 
and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  botanists  and  iris  breeders  all  over  the 
world.  Chief  among  these  was  Sir  Arthur  Bliss,  an  amateur  breeder  of 
Devon,  England,  famous  as  the  producer  of  DOMINION,  an  iris  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  early  breeders,  had  more  influence  in  the  realm 
of  tall  bearded  breeding  than  any  other  one  variety.  Bliss  kept  strict  and 
accurate  records  and  impressed  the  necessity  of  this  upon  his  American 
correspondent  who,  in  turn,  promoted  the  idea  of  accurate  records,  and 
the  free  exchange  of  breeding  information  between  the  various  American 
breeders  of  the  early  1900s.  Thus  breeders  of  today  are  bequeathed  a 
wealth  of  information  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  plant.  Miss 
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Robert  Sturtevant 
(Editor  1920-34;  1946) 


Geddes  Douglas 
(Editor  1946-47;  1950-59) 


Thomas  E.  Jacoby 
(Editor  1960-64) 


Fred  Cassebeer 
(Editor  1940-1945) 


J.  Arthur  Nelson 
(Editor  1964  — ) 


Sam  Caldwell  (Editor  1948-49)  picture  on  p.  32 


Sturtevant  was  assisted  in  her  early  efforts  by  her  younger  brother,  Robert 
S.  Sturtevant.  One  of  his  responsibilities  was  keeping  the  records  of  her 
crosses.  Working  with  his  sister,  he  became  familiar  with  the  early  efforts 
toward  forming  an  iris  society.  He  came  to  know  such  personalities  as 
John  Wister,  Anson  Peckham,  Thura  Hires,  Sydney  Mitchell,  Franklin 
Meade,  Charles  E.  F.  Gersdorff,  and  others  in  America. 

In  1917  he  went  to  Europe  as  an  American  soldier,  and  after  th» 
Armistice  traveled  extensively.  In  1918  he  attended  the  International  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Congress  held  in  Paris,  and  thus  he  became  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  English  and  continental  iris  breeders.  Returning  to  America 
after  the  war,  he  brought  with  him  news  of  efforts  in  England  concerning 
the  formation  of  a  society  dedicated  solely  to  the  promotion  and  betterment 
of  the  iris.  This  served  to  intensify  efforts  in  this  country  and  upon  the 
successful  culmination  of  these  efforts,  what  more  natural  thing  could  have 
occurred  than  that  Robert  Sturtevant  should  have  been  made  secretary  of 
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the  Society  and  editor  of  its  journal.  As  secretary  of  the  Society,  it  was 
his  responsibility  to  see  to  the  growth  of  the  young  Society  and  to  attend 
to  its  financial  needs.  As  editor,  it  was  his  responsibility  to  get  into  the 
printed  page  all  available  information  possible  concerning  the  iris  and  those 
interested  in  it,  particularly  as  this  applied  to  his  American  constituency. 
This  he  proceeded  to  do. 

A  study  of  the  early  AIS  Bulletins  reveals  that  an  effort  was  made  to 
straighten  out  a  confusion  of  varieties.  Frequently  a  variety  was  sold  and 
distributed  under  several  names.  The  Bulletin  printed  several  Check  Lists 
in  an  effort  to  clear  iris  nomenclature. 

Much  space  in  the  early  Sturtevant  issues  was  devoted  to  reprinting 
available  authoritative  information  concerning  the  species.  Much  of  this 
was  from  the  writings  of  W.  R.  Dykes.  Since  the  importation  of  species 
was  being  accelerated,  a  good  deal  of  attention  was  devoted  to  their  cul¬ 
ture.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  AIS,  the  country  was  divided  into 
regions.  It  soon  became  evident  that  growing  conditions  were  different  in 
these  several  regions,  and  articles  appeared  dealing  with  these  differences, 
particularly  as  to  its  relation  to  the  tall  bearded  varieties. 

Also  in  the  early  issues,  Bob  Sturtevant  devoted  much  time  and  effort 
into  a  meticulous  description  of  varieties.  For  instance,  DESCRIPTIONS 
— PART  VI  appeared  in  Bulletin  No.  53  for  October,  1934.  Previous 
descriptions  had  appeared  starting  in  Bulletin  No.  6,  with  the  last  in 
Bulletin  No.  29.  So  it  would  seem  there  had  been  a  considerable  gap 
before  the  last  were  printed.  The  following  is  typical: 

DAUNTLESS 
(Cardinal  x  Rose  Madder) 

Bicolor  R9D  Connell  1927-1929 

Brief.  S  light  perpilla  purple  flushed  magenta;  F.  velvety  amaranth  purple  to 
Bordeaux  with  conspicuous  white  to  cream  haft  and  orange  tipt  beard;  3  feet. 
Details.  Foliage  and  spathes  tinged;  S.  with  tips  adpressed,  revolute;  F.  flaring, 
ruffled;  haft  reticulations  widely  spaced,  morocco  red;  Styles  color  of  S. 

The  task  was  getting  more  and  more  difficult  each  year  with  the  increasing 
number  of  introductions  and  finally  it  had  to  be  given  up. 

Lastly,  there  were  a  number  of  deaths  of  prominent  iris  personalities 
during  the  time  that  Mr.  Sturtevant  served  as  editor.  Complete  issues  of 
the  Bulletin  were  devoted  to  such  growers  as  William  Mohr,  Frank  Presby, 
Arthur  Bliss,  and  W.  R.  Dykes. 

Varietal  comments  were  different  from  the  descriptions  before  referred 
to.  These  have  been  popular  from  the  very  beginning  and  are  still  in 
demand.  They  are  comments,  or  impressions,  regarding  irises  from  differ¬ 
ent  judges  or  observers,  usually  brief,  mostly  favorable,  but  sometimes  not. 
They  have  taken  various  forms.  They  may  comprise  long  lists  of  irises 
such  as  Junius  Fishbum  produced  in  his  travels  during  the  1930s  and 
1940s.  They  may  be  assemblages  of  comments  from  many  sources  arranged 
according  to  varieties,  or  they  may  be  reports  by  individuals  on  New  Eng¬ 
land  gardens,  or  California  gardens,  or  Chicago  gardens.  AIS  members 
who  found  it  impossible  to  see  all  the  new  irises  introduced  have  found 
such  comments  a  help  to  temper  catalogue  descriptions. 

The  Bulletin  under  Robert  S.  Sturtevant  was  never  hesitant  about  draw¬ 
ing  in  competent  help  as  the  occasion  arose.  In  1928  there  were  two  asso¬ 
ciate  editors,  Ella  Porter  McKinney  and  Mary  J.  Averett.  In  1931,  the 
associates  were  Mrs.  McKinney  and  Mrs.  J.  Edgar  Hires.  In  1933,  an 
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editorial  board  was  appointed  consisting  of  S.  R.  Duffy,  Mrs.  Hires,  Mrs. 
McKinney,  Miss  Lena  Lothrop,  and  B.  Y.  Morrison. 

In  1934,  Mr.  Morrison  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Society,  soon  to  be 
succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  in  order  that  he  could  devote  his  efforts 
to  the  Bulletin.  Beginning  with  Bulletin  No.  55  issued  in  February  1935, 
Ben  Morrison  was  listed  as  chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board.  He  did  not 
list  himself  as  editor  until  in  Bulletin  No.  66,  September  1937. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  list  the  several  subsequent  editors  in  chron¬ 
ological  order.  In  April  1940,  Bulletin  No.  77,  Mr.  Morrison  was  succeeded 
by  Fred  W.  Cassebeer,  who  kept  the  editorship  for  twenty- three  issues, 
through  Bulletin  No.  99,  November  1945. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Sturtevant  again  took  over  the  reins  for  three  issues,  Numbers 
100,  101,  and  102,  with  this  writer  listed  as  associate  editor.  Due  to  health 
reasons,  Mr.  Sturtevant  was  forced  to  retire  and  his  associate  carried  on 
for  five  issues,  to  be  succeeded  by  Sam  Y.  Caldwell.  Mr.  Caldwell  became 
both  secretary  and  editor.  In  1950  Mr.  Caldwell  became  associated  with 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  succeeding  Mr.  Tom  Williams,  known 
to  the  gardening  public  as  the  “Old  Dirt  Dobber.”  Beginning  with  Bulletin 
No.  117,  Sam  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  Geddes  Douglas  again,  who  became 
both  secretary  and  editor,  with  Mr.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Sturtevant,  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Wills  as  associate  editors.  Later  Mrs.  Ernest  (Nancy)  Hardison  be¬ 
came  associate  editor  and  this  arrangement  remained  in  effect  through 
Bulletin  Number  156. 

In  April  1960  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Jacoby  became  editor  and  remained  so 
until  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  editor,  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  whose 
first  Bulletin  was  No.  175,  October  1964.  Mr.  Nelson’s  able  assistant  is 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Kay  N.  Negus. 

The  various  swaps  and  shifts  in  the  early  1950s  are  utterly  confusing 
unless  one  realizes  the  underlying  reasons.  The  office  of  the  secretary  was 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was  run  by  part-time  employees.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Society  was  just  under  a  thousand  members.  Suddenly  the 
membership  almost  doubled  and  the  office  found  itself  unable  to  handle 
the  increase  with  its  inadequate  staff.  Fred  Cassebeer  had  to  give  up  the 
editorship  for  financial  reasons  and  the  idea  was  to  combine  both  offices 
under  one  man,  Robert  S.  Sturtevant,  and  move  from  Washington  to  Nash¬ 
ville.  Shortly  after  this  was  done,  Mr.  Sturtevant  became  ill  and  it  was 
necessary  for  this  writer  to  take  over  for  three  issues  until  Mr.  Caldwell 
could  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  responsibility.  Shortly  thereafter,  Mr. 
Caldwell  left  for  a  job  with  CBS,  and  again  Geddes  Douglas  became  editor 
for  the  longest  single  stretch  of  any  other  incumbent  since  the  founding  of 
the  publication. 

The  several  editors  varied  greatly  in  their  approach,  style,  ternperment 
and  objectives  in  general.  Mr.  Morrison,  a  research  scientist,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  excellent  Bulletins.  The  articles  were  well  chosen,  authoritative  and 
well  edited.  He  abhorred  the  personal  comment,  the  garden  club  approach 
as  you  might  call  it,  the  gentle  art  of  the  members  patting  each  other  on 
the  back.  And  his  issues  rarely  came  out  anywhere  near  the  theoretical 
publishing  date.  Mr.  Morrison  approached  the  matter  from  the  unhurried 
standpoint  of  the  scientist. 

Mr.  Cassebeer’s  efforts  were  equally  as  good.  The  tone  of  the  publication 
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was  somewhat  lighter  and  brighter.  Members  were  encouraged  to  partici¬ 
pate.  And  more  important,  Fred  was  himself  a  photographer  with  a  feeling 
for  his  subject.  He  added  a  greater  percentage  of  photographs  of  flowers 
and  people  which  greatly  increased  reader  interest.  Truly  an  artist  at  heart, 
he  approached  the  problem  from  that  viewpoint. 

The  fourteen  year  period  between  the  summer  of  1945  and  the  spring 
of  1960  should  be  considered  as  an  entity,  although  three  persons  were 
involved  in  the  editorship.  The  Board  of  Directors  had  decided  to  move 
the  Society’s  headquarters  from  Washington  to  Nashville,  and  the  decision 
was  made  to  employ  the  Bulletin  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  membership 
of  the  Society.  This  meant  changing  the  appearance  of  the  publication 
and  making  it  more  attractive  to  the  eye.  Necessarily  this  took  it  out  of 
the  class  of  a  pseudo-scientific  journal  and  placed  it  somewhere  between 
that  category  and  that  of  a  gardening  magazine. 

These  changes  were  made  over  a  period  of  time.  Mr.  Sturtevant  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  change,  that  of  eliminating  the  use  of  caps,  boldface  and 
other  special  types  except  in  recognized  scientific  articles  where  the  style 
was  set  by  the  author.  Thus  DAUNTLESS  became  Dauntless,  and  ONCO- 
CYCLUS  became  onco-cyclus,  etc.  This  made  the  pages  easier  to  read 
and  more  attractive  to  look  at.  Mr.  Caldwell  introduced  the  idea  of  more 
full  page  pictures,  bled  to  the  edges  of  the  page.  The  change  of  the 
traditional  front  cover  from  a  listing  of  the  table  of  contents  to  an  illus¬ 
tration,  first  in  black  and  white  and  later  in  color,  was  a  Douglas  innova¬ 
tion.  The  small  type  used  in  earlier  years  was  changed  to  a  larger  size 
in  deference  to  the  senior  members  of  the  Society  whose  eyesight  was  some¬ 
what  less  than  20-20,  and  to  the  delight  of  all,  the  Bulletin  was  mailed 
out  on  time. 

Besides  the  Bulletin,  the  Society  from  time  to  time  has  brought  out  other 
publications.  There  have  been  four  Check  Lists — in  1929,  1939,  1949,  and 
1959.  There  have  also  been  pamphlets  on  What  Every  Iris  Grower  Should 
Know  which  were  revised  from  time  to  time,  and  likewise  the  Judges 
Handbook.  A  more  ambitious  effort  was  a  book  entitled  THE  IRIS  An 
Ideal  Hardy  Perennial,  which  was  published  in  Nashville  in  1947.  This 
was  written  by  various  members  of  the  Iris  Society,  and  it  was  assembled 
and  edited  by  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Bulletin.  It  was  economically 
produced  and  cheap  in  price  and  was  so  well  received  that  a  second  edition 
was  necessary.  It  promoted  more  iris  growing,  by  more  people,  which  in 
turn  meant  more  members  for  the  Society.  This  was  followed  up  twelve 
years  later  by  a  much  more  ambitious  volume  edited  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  the  title  of  which  was  Garden  Irises.  It  was  handsomely  bound  and 
printed,  and  illustrated  with  many  color  plates,  as  well  as  pictures  in  black 
and  white.  Where  the  first  little  book  had  two  hundred  pages,  this  had 
nearly  six  hundred.  It  also  was  written  by  many  authors,  experts  in  their 
field,  and  it  covered  all  types  of  irises,  their  culture  and  classification.  It 
is  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  book  on  irises  yet  produced,  and 
it  has  been  very  popular,  so  much  so  that  the  edition  has  now  been  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Another  project  was  a  series  of  scientific  experiments  on  a  mass  scale. 
Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  was  induced  to  supervise  the  project  with  literally 
hundreds  of  members  participating.  Again  there  was  the  matter  of  the 
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Round  Robin.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  before  the  Bulletin  was 
started,  news  about  irises  was  published  in  a  magazine  called  “The  Flower 
Grower.”  The  editor  of  this  on  the  side  ran  a  letter  swapping  project  and 
called  it  “The  Round  Robin.”  The  Bulletin  picked  this  up  years  later. 
John  Bartholomew  was  named  director  and  assisted  by  Peggy  Grey.  The 
project  was  immediately  successful  and  still  is. 

Of  great  importance  was  the  promotion  of  other  than  tall  bearded  irises. 
There  were  many  people  in  the  Society  interested  in  iris  species,  and  the 
many  kinds  of  beardless  and  small  bearded  hybrids,  but  their  individual 
efforts  were  rarely  recognized.  The  Bulletin  focused  attention  to  these 
people  and  their  irises  by  devoting  special  issues  to  them.  This  eventually 
led  to  the  formation  of  several  special  plant  societies  within  (and  without!) 
the  structure  of  the  parent  AIS.  All  that  was  necessary  to  do  was  to 
find  a  way  to  get  these  people  together  and  their  natural  enthusiasm  took 
care  of  the  rest. 

In  the  early  issues  of  the  Bulletin  much  interest  was  attached  to  the 
publication  of  the  family  trees  of  certain  popular  iris  varieties.  During 
the  late  1940s  and  the  early  1950s,  the  Bulletin  published  many  such  va¬ 
rietal  derivations,  particularly  as  they  related  to  the  origin  of  the  tangerine- 
bearded  pinks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteen  year  period  referred  to  above,  the 
membership  of  the  Society  was  less  than  fifteen  hundred,  and  at  the  end, 
slightly  less  than  five  thousand.  The  Bulletin  can  point  with  pride  to  its 
part  in  making  the  AIS  a  going  concern. 

Tom  Jacoby  took  over  the  helm  in  1960.  The  quality  of  his  publications 
is  extremely  high  and  much  credit  should  be  given  him  for  his  excellent 
work.  The  decision  was  made  to  change  from  the  magazine  approach  to 
one  more  suitable  to  the  periodical  of  one  of  the  world’s  largest  plant 
societies.  Mr.  Jacoby  accomplished  this  with  dispatch  and  the  results  are 
most  gratifying.  His  successor,  Art  Nelson,  has  followed  in  his  path. 

Current  issues  show  the  material  to  be  well  organized.  Typographical 
errors  are  at  a  minimum,  and  the  color  work  adds  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  finished  product.  This  writer  is  constantly  amazed  by  the  wealth 
of  fine  material  which  always  seems  to  be  at  Mr.  Nelson’s  disposal.  The 
current  issue  (No.  195)  is  a  case  in  question.  In  this  one  issue  are  three 
fine  scientific  articles.  One  is  on  SCORCH  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Bald.  A  second 
is  entitled  “Laboratory  Culture  of  Iris  Seeds”  by  Bruce  B.  Farrington,  and 
the  third  is  “Iris  Borer  and  Its  Control”  by  John  C.  Schread.  In  the  old 
days  we  would  have  been  lucky  to  have  gotten  three  such  articles  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  Mr.  Nelson  has  these  for  one  issue. 

In  closing,  and  speaking  for  all  the  other  AIS  members,  I  would  like 
to  salute  the  present  staff  of  our  Bulletin,  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Editor;  Kay 
N.  Negus,  Assistant  Editor,  and  Mrs.  Peggy  Burke  Grey,  Associate  Editor. 
Peg  had  previously  served  in  an  associate  capacity,  her  name  first  appearing 
on  the  masthead  of  the  Bulletin  in  1957.  These  people  have  inherited  a 
great  tradition  dating  back  over  the  past  half  century.  And  to  it,  they 
measure  up  with  great  merit  and  distinction. 
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Of  Historical  Interest 

Helen  McCaughey 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 


Dr.  John  C.  Wister  1920-34  Mr.  H.  W.  Knowlton  1953-55 

Dr.  H.  H.  Everett  1935-39  Mr.  Marion  Walker  1956-59 

Mr.  W.  J.  McKee  1940-42  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  1960-62 

Mr.  Jeesse  E.  Wills  1943-46  Mr.  Robert  Carney  1963-65 

Dr.  Franklin  Cook  1947-48  Mr.  Hubert  Fischer  1966-68 

Mr.  Guy  Rogers  1949-52  Mr.  W.  T.  Bledsoe  1969- 


AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY  GOLD  MEDALS 

1930  Dr.  John  C.  Wister  1940  Mrs.  Wheeler  H.  Peckham 

1935  Miss  Grace  Sturtevant 


FOSTER  MEMORIAL  PLAQUE 

(England’s  High  Award  for  Distinguished  Service) 


1927  Dr.  John  C.  Wister 
1938  Miss  Grace  Sturtevant 
1943  Prof.  Sidney  B.  Mitchell 

1947  Mr.  Hans  P.  Sass 

1948  Mr.  Carl  Salbach 

1949  Mr.  David  Hall 

1950  Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge 
1955  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph 


1957  Mr.  Paul  Cook 

1959  Mr.  Orville  Fay 

1960  Mr.  Fred  DeForest 

1961  Mr.  Jesse  E.  Wills 

1963  Mr.  Robert  Schreiner 

1964  Mr.  Walter  Welch 
1967  Mrs.  F.  P.  Walther 
1969  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz 


ANNUAL  MEETING  BY  YEARS 

The  organization  meeting  of  The  American  Iris  Society  was  held  in  the 
Old  Mansion  House  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens  on  January  29, 
1920.  Seventy  persons  attended.  Thereafter,  in  the  early  years,  the  annual 


meetings  were  held  in  the  Museum 
Gardens. 

1926  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1927  Brooklyn  Botanical  Gardens 

1928  Freeport,  Illinois 

1929  Ithaca,  New  York 

1930  Lexington,  Kentucky 

1931  Brooklyn  Botanical  Gardens, 

New  York 

1932  Boston,  Massachusetts 

1933  Freeport,  Illinois 

1934  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

1935  Nashville,  Tennessee 

1936  Hartford,  Connecticut 

1937  Wilmington,  Delaware 

1938  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1939  Oakland,  California 

1940  Chicago,  Illinois 

1941  Nashville,  Tennessee 

1946  Boston,  Massachusetts 

1947  Chicago,  Illinois 

1948  Nashville,  Tennessee 

1949  Portland,  Oregon 

Because  ®f  World  War  II,  no  meetings 


Building  of  the  New  York  Botanical 

1950  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

1951  Shreveport,  Louisiana 

1952  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

1953  Boston,  Massachusetts 

1954  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

1955  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 

1956  Los  Angeles,  California 

1957  Memphis,  Tennessee 

1958  Syracuse,  New  York 

1959  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

1960  Portland,  Oregon 

1961  Newark,  New  Jersey 

1962  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

1963  Denver,  Colorado 

1964  Chicago,  Illinois 

1965  Memphis,  Tennessee 

1966  Newark,  New  Jersey 

1967  Denver,  Colorado 

1968  Berkeley,  California 

1969  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

1970  New  York  City,  New  York 

were  held  in  1942,  1943,  1944  and  1945. 
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DYKES  MEDAL  WINNERS 


WABASH 
(Williamson  ’40) 


GREAT  LAKES  PRAIRIE  SUNSET 

(Cousins  ’42)  (H.  Sass  ’43) 


ELMOHR 
(Loomis  ’45) 


CHIVALRY 
(Wills  ’47) 


OLA  KALA 

(J.  Sass) 


BLUE  RHYTHM 
(Whiting  ’50) 


ARGUS  PHEASANT 
(DeForest  ’52) 


VIOLET  HARMONY 
(Lowry  ’57) 
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DYKES  MEDAL  AWARDS 

1952  ARGUS  PHEASANT 


1927  SAN  FRANCISCO  (Mohr) 
1929  DAUNTLESS  (Connell) 

1932  RAMESES  (H.  P.  Sass) 

1933  CORALIE  (Ayres) 

1935  SIERRA  BLUE  (Essig) 

1936  MARY  GEDDES 

(Washington) 

1937  MISSOURI  (Grinter) 

1938  COPPER  LUSTRE 

(Kirkland) 

1939  ROSY  WINGS  (Gage) 

1940  WABASH  (Williamson) 

1941  THE  RED  DOUGLAS 

(J.  Sass) 

1942  GREAT  LAKES  (Cousins) 

1943  PRAIRIE  SUNSET 

(H.  P.  Sass) 

1944  SPUN  GOLD  (Glutzbeck) 

1945  ELMOHR  (Loomis) 

1947  CHIVALRY  (Wills) 

1948  OLA  KALA  (J.  Sass) 

1949  HELEN  McGREGOR 

(Graves) 

1950  BLUE  RHYTHM  (Whiting) 

1951  CHERIE  (Hall) 


(DeForest) 

1953  TRULY  YOURS  (Fay) 

1954  MARY  RANDALL  (Fay) 

1955  SABLE  NIGHT  (P.  Cook) 

1956  FIRST  VIOLET  (DeForest) 

1957  VIOLET  HARMONY 

(Lowry) 

1958  BLUE  SAPPHIRE 

(Schreiners) 

1959  SWAN  BALLET 

(Muhlestein) 

1961  ELEANOR’S  PRIDE 

(E.  Watkins) 

1962  WHOLE  CLOTH  (P.  Cook) 

1963  AMETHYST  FLAME 

(Schreiners) 

1964  ALLEGIANCE  (P.  Cook) 

1965  PACIFIC  PANORAMA 

(N.  Nexton) 

1966  RIPPLING  WATERS  (Fay) 

1967  WINTER  OLYMPICS 


(O.  Brown) 

1968  STEPPING  OUT 
(Schreiners) 

(No  Dykes  Medal  awarded  for  years  missing  from  list.) 


Charter  Members  AIS.  1.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nesmith,  2.  Richardson  Wright,  3.  un¬ 
identified,  4.  Mrs.  Ethel  Peckham,  5,  6,  7.  Unidentified,  8.  John  Wister,  9,  10, 
11.  Unidentified,  12.  J.  B.  Wallace. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 

(Data  of  current  Directors  limited  to  office  held.  Data  includes  DSM  (Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Medal)  and  Hyd  M  (Hybridizers  Medal). 

ACKERMAN  JAY  C.  Born  in  Michigan.  B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering  at  Michigan 
State  University.  Director  AIS  1954-64.  Chairman  of  Awards  1958-59.  Elected 
treasurer  1960;  because  of  his  efficiency  continued  in  that  office  even  after  he  ceased 
being  a  director.  Developed  some  unusual  dwarf  irises.  DSM  1964. 

ALLEN,  DR.  RAYMOND  C.  Director  1964.  Scientific  1970 — .  Test  Garden 
1963-69. 

ALLEN,  ROBERT  E.  Director  1949-51.  VP  1949.  Awards  1949.  Registrar 
1950-51. 

ARNY,  CHARLES  W.,  JR.  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  Southwestern  Louis¬ 
iana  Institute.  Master  of  Science  from  Louisiana  State  University.  Prominent  hy¬ 
bridizer  of  Louisiana  irises,  with  15  awards  since  1960.  Hyb  M  1967. 

AYRES,  DR.  WYLIE  McLAIN  (d.  1946).  A  native  of  Cincinnati;  ill  health 
forced  him  to  give  up  his  profession  as  an  eye  specialist,  but  this  allowed  him  to 
develop  his  garden  and  his  irises;  originated  some  noted  early  reds.  Director  1927-32. 
Hyb  M  1941.  Won  Dykes  Medal  with  CORALIE  in  1933. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  JOHN  A.  Director  1965-67.  Robin  Director  1956-66.  DSM 
for  outstanding  work  with  Round  Robin  Program;  awarded  in  1963.  Accomplished 
photographer. 

BENSON,  CLIFFORD  W.  Secretary  1957—. 

BLAKE,  LOUISE  (d.  1954).  Mrs.  Blake  occupied  a  unique  place  in  AIS.  Three 
Oaks,  her  lovely  Spartanburg,  S.C.,  garden,  was  a  mecca  for  visitors  because  of  the 
quality  of  her  irises,  the  fine  way  in  which  they  were  grown,  and  the  whimsical 
fantasy  of  her  plantings.  Hers  was  really  an  unofficial  test  garden,  where  her  hos¬ 
pitality  was  equally  famous.  She  traveled  much  and  aided  younger  members.  DSM 
1945. 

BLEDSOE,  WILLIAM  T.  Director  1965—.  Exhibitions  1966-68.  Judges  Train¬ 
ing  1968.  2  VP  1966-68.  President  1969 — . 

BOYD,  JAMES  (d.  1929).  Charter  member  AIS.  Director  1920-29.  After  re¬ 
tirement  from  business  in  1917,  devoted  his  attention  to  horticulture.  Presided  over 
organization  meeting  of  AIS.  President  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society;  presi¬ 
dent  American  Peony  Society. 

BREWSTER,  MRS.  WALTER  S.  Director  1923-27.  Charter  member. 

BROWDER,  EARL  T.  Director  1969 — .  Membership  1959 — . 

BROWN,  MRS.  TOM  M.  (OPAL).  Hyb  M  1968.  Won  the  Dykes  Medal  in 
1967  with  WINTER  OLYMPICS. 

BUTTRICK,  STEDMAN.  (d.  1968).  Director  1952-56.  His  home  now  is  part 
of  the  Lexington  Concord  national  shrine. 

BUXTON,  MRS.  WALTER  S.  (ADA).  Director  1963-68.  Awards  1963-65. 
Garden  judges  1966-68. 

CALDWELL,  SAM.  Secretary  1947-1948.  Editor  1948-’49. 

CARNEY,  ROBERT  S.  (d.  1969).  Director  1959-65.  Membership  1958-60. 
Awards  61-62.  1  VP  1960-62.  Tenth  president  of  AIS  1963-65.  As  president  not 
only  efficient,  but  most  popular  because  of  outstanding  personality.  Not  only  built 
up  National  Society,  but  largely  responsible  for  iris  interest  in  Memphis,  host  to  two 
conventions.  DSM  1965. 

CASSEBEER,  FREDERICK  W.  Graduate  Dartmouth  College,  and  pharmacy 
degree  from  Columbia.  Fifth  generation  pharmacist.  Director  1940-51.  Editor 
1940-45.  Distinguished  photographer  whose  work  has  appeared  in  many  magazines. 
Author  of  many  articles  on  irises.  Is  especially  noted  for  Siberians  he  has  produced, 
including  four  Morgan  Awards.  DSM  1952.  Hyb  M  1968. 

COLQUITT,  MRS.  WALTER  (MINNIE).  Joined  AIS  in  1938;  Minnie  Col¬ 
quitt  started  serving  early.  Assistant  Registrar  and  Recorder  1945-56.  Registrar 
1957-64.  Accredited  instructor  for  National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs;  life 
member  British  and  American  Iris  Societies.  Sass  iris  MINNIE  COLQUITT  named 
for  her.  DSM  1962. 

CONNELL,  CLARENCE  P.  (d.  1959).  Charter  member  AIS.  Compiled  first 
symposium  in  1924.  Outstanding  early  hybridizer.  His  red,  DAUNTLESS,  was 
second  American  iris  to  win  Dykes  Medal.  Constructed  his  own  home  on  Dauntless 
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Hill,  equipped  with  furniture  he  made  himself.  Noted  lecturer  and  judge.  At  one 
time  superintendent  of  Nashville  city  parks;  later  superintendent  of  Vanderbilt  Hos¬ 
pital.  In  later  years  grew  fine  daffodils  as  well  as  irises.  DSM  1944. 

COOK,  DR.  FRANKLIN  (d.  1952).  Fifth  president  of  AIS.  Lt.  Commander 
Navy  Air  Corp  World  War  II.  Prominent  pediatrician.  Capable,  dynamic,  his  ca¬ 
reer  was  cut  short  by  a  creeping  illness  which  forced  retirement  from  the  presidency 
after  two  years.  Initiated  the  President’s  Cup.  A  fine  judge.  Interested  in  garden 
arrangements  by  color.  Wrote  many  articles  on  irises.  Director  1939-52.  President 
1947-48.  DSM  1949. 

COOK,  PAUL  (d.  1963).  Distinguished  iris  breeder.  Interest  in  irises  stimulated 
by  friendship  with  an  early  breeder,  E.  B.  Williamson.  Carefully  thought  out  objec¬ 
tives  and  procedures  in  planning  crosses.  One  of  his  greatest  achievements,  PRO¬ 
GENITOR,  from  a  species,  produced  WHOLE  CLOTH  and  a  series  of  light  blue 
amoenas.  Also  successful  with  dwarfs  and  intermediates.  Won  three  Dykes  Medals 
with  SABLE  NIGHT  (1955),  WHOLE  CLOTH  (1962),  and  ALLEGIANCE 
(1964).  Hyb  M  1945.  Foster  Memorial  Plaque  1957. 

COSGROVE,  DR.  CLARKE.  Director  68—.  Exhibition  1968—.  2  VP  1970. 

CRAIG,  TOM  (d.  1969).  A  distinguished  artist  and  teacher  of  art.  Worked 
with  a  wide  variety  of  irises  and  color  patterns,  as  evidenced  by  his  BANG  and 
FRANCES  CRAIG,  his  White  Award  winner  MARY  MCCLELLAN  his  Sass  Medal 
winner  MOONCHILD,  and  the  arilbred  ENGRAVED,  He  was  an  enthusiast  among 
iris  enthusiasts.  Hyb  M  1962. 

DeFOREST,  FRED  (d.  1960).  While  living  in  California,  he  visited  iris  gardens 
of  Mitchell  and  Salbach.  Moving  to  Oregon  in  the  20’s,  he  started  iris  breeding  on 
his  own  and  later  began  the  Irisnoll  Garden.  Produced  many  fine  varieties,  including 
two  Dykes  Medal  winners,  ARGUS  PHEASANT  (1952)  and  FIRST  VIOLET 
(1956).  Mrs.  DeForest  is  carrying  on  his  work.  Hyb  M  1952.  Foster  Memorial 
Plaque  1960. 

DORMAN,  MISS  CAROLINE.  Well  known  throughout  the  horticultural  world 
for  her  writing,  and  for  her  extremely  accurate  drawings  of  plants.  Especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  Louisiana  irises,  to  which  she  made  notable  contributions.  DSM  1950. 

DOUGLAS,  GEDDES.  Became  member  of  AIS  in  1934.  Early  breeding  started 
under  influence  of  T.  A.  Washington.  Many  fine  introductions  brought  out  by  Fair- 
mount  Gardens,  including  the  Sass  Medal  winner  LILLIPINKPUT.  Exchanged 
pollen  with  Paul  Cook,  crossing  TB  and  dwarfs.  Started  the  “Lilliputs”  among 
medians.  Editor  1946-48;  1950-59.  Secretary  1949-56.  Director  1943-48.  Hyb  M 
1949;  DSM  1956. 

DUFFY,  SHERMAN.  Author  of  many  horticultural  articles.  Director  1933-35. 
Associate  editor  1932-33. 

DURRANCE,  DR.  J.  R.  Famous  surgeon  and  lung  specialist.  Also  widely  known 
mountain  climber.  Hybridizer  of  AZURE  APOGEE  and  Cook-Douglas  Award  win¬ 
ner  EASTER  HOLIDAY.  Had  great  part  in  two  national  conventions  at  Denver. 
Board  1958-68.  Test  Gardens  1958-68.  DSM  1968. 

ESSIG,  E.  O.  (d.  1964).  A  careful  hybridizer,  he  originated  fine  whites,  fine 
blues,  then  yellows.  Was  an  interesting  contributor  to  the  Bulletin  on  breeding.  De¬ 
veloped  SHINING  WATERS  and  the  1935  Dykes  Medal  winner  SIERRA  BLUE. 
Director  1940-42.  DSM  1944. 

EVERETT,  DR.  HARRY  E.  (d.  1949).  Second  president  of  AIS.  A  distinguished 
surgeon;  chief  surgeon  at  Lincoln  General  Hospital.  Started  growing  irises  in  1920 
in  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Picked  by  John  Wister  to  take  over  on  his  retirement;  carried 
Society  successfully  through  transition  period.  Director  1932-48.  VP  1933-34.  Pres¬ 
ident  1935-39.  DSM  1941. 

FARR,  BERTRAND  H.  (d.  1924).  Charter  member  of  AIS.  First  in  America 
to  take  up  seriously  breeding  of  irises,  first  introductions  being  in  1909.  Director 
1920-24. 

FAY,  ORVILLE  W.  An  iris  hybridizer  for  many  years.  One  of  the  first  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  potential  of  SNOW  FLURRY,  and  produced  a  fine  line  of  whites,  in¬ 
cluding  whites  with  red  beards.  Has  done  fine  work  in  many  color  classes.  Won 
the  Dykes  Medal  three  times,  TRULY  YOURS  (1953),  MARY  RANDALL 
(1954),  and  RIPPLING  WATERS  (1966).  Also  has  worked  with  peonies,  daffodils 
and  hemerocallis;  produced  particularly  fine  hemerocallis  tetraploids.  Hyb  M  1952. 
Foster  Memorial  Plaque  1959. 
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FERGUSON,  JOHN  H.  Secretary  1934. 

FERGUSON,  WALKER.  Started  hybridizing  irises  in  1942.  By  1950,  he  was 
working  with  spurias,  and  is  recognized  as  the  dean  of  spuria  hybridizers.  Has  won 
the  Eric  Nies  Award  three  times  with  HERMIT  THRUSH  (1964),  WAKEROBIN 
(1966)  and  DAWN  CANDLE  (1968).  Hyb  M  1966. 

FISCHER,  HUBERT  A.  Eleventh  president  of  AIS.  Lifelong  interest  in  horti¬ 
culture.  His  Meadow  Garden  in  Hinsdale,  Ill.,  is  a  horticultural  paradise.  Pro¬ 
fessionally  a  dealer  in  precious  gems  and  stones.  Member  of  board  of  many  horticul¬ 
tural  societies,  including  being  past  president  of  the  American  Hemerocallis  Society. 
Cited  by  American  Horticultural  Society  for  distinguished  achievement.  Director 
1957-68.  Chairman  Awards  and  Affiliates.  DSM  1968. 

FISHBURN,  JUNIUS  P.  (d.  1954).  Very  influential  in  middle  years  of  AIS; 
judgment  as  officer  highly  valued.  Traveled  widely  each  spring  to  see  new  irises, 
and  compiled  an  annual  report  on  these.  His  was  an  unofficial  trial  garden,  growing 
many  fine  irises  in  advance  of  introduction.  Life  work  radio  and  newspaper.  Di¬ 
rector  1937-48.  Treasurer  1937-42.  VP  1943-46.  DSM  1949. 

GAGE,  L.  MERTON  (d.  1948).  An  outstanding  New  England  hybridizer  during 
the  middle  years  of  the  Society.  Produced  fine  tall  bearded,  among  which  were  the 
Dykes  Medal  ROSY  WINGS  (1930)  and  GLORIOLE,  and  fine  Siberians,  among 
which  were  SNOWCREST.  Hyb  M  1943. 

GAULTER,  LARRY  A.  Started  growing  irises  in  Kansas.  By  profession  a  paint¬ 
ing  and  decorating  contractor.  From  his  Castro  Valley,  Calif.,  garden  come  some  of 
today’s  best  irises.  Served  in  Navy  during  World  War.  Is  a  fine  photographer. 
Director  1961-67.  Judges  Training  1961-67.  DSM  1967. 

GERSDORFF,  CHARLES  E.  F.  (d.  1968).  The  first  Registrar  of  AIS,  holding 
that  office  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Society  until  1950.  He  set  an  example 
of  firmness  and  thoroughness  in  the  early  days  when  it  was  hard  to  get  all  growers 
to  comply  with  the  rules.  Was  of  invaluable  assistance  in  preparing  1929  and  1939 
Check  Lists.  His  was  a  truly  dedicated  service,  and  AIS  owes  to  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude.  DSM  1944. 

GIBSON,  J.  M.  Graduated  from  Oregon  State  University;  graduate  work  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  and  General  Motors  Technical  Institute.  Instructor  auto  me¬ 
chanics  at  Porterville,  Calif.,  High  School  for  37  years;  lapidary  instructor  Porter¬ 
ville  Evening  College  until  retirement  in  1963.  Has  developed  an  outstanding  race 
of  plicatas.  Hyb  M  1965. 

GLEASON,  DR.  H.  A.  Assistant  director  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  Charter 
member  AIS.  Director  1920-23. 

GRAHAM,  SAM  L.  (d.  1938).  Clerk  in  Georgia  courts.  Amateur  iris  grower 
and  breeder.  Director  1936-38. 

GRANT,  DR.  HARRY  LEE  (d.  1946).  Dentist  in  Kentucky.  A  careful,  method¬ 
ical  breeder,  working  in  many  colors.  Director  1936-40.  Hyb  M  1944. 

GRAVES,  DR.  ROBER  I  J.  (d.  1950).  Distinguished  New  Hampshire  physician. 
Graduate  Harvard.  Army  Medical  Corp  World  War  I.  Began  hybridizing  1931. 
Won  Dykes  Medal  with  HELEN  McGREGOR  (1949).  Specialized  in  whites  and 
blues.  Director  1940-48.  VP  1947-48.  Chairman  Awards.  Hyb  M  1949. 

GREY,  PEGGY  BURKE.  Radio  journalism.  First  became  interested  in  irises  in 
1935,  when  she  visited  Carl  Salbach’s  garden.  Interested  in  all  kinds  of  irises.  Has 
been  associated  with  Round  Robin  program  since  the  beginning;  Director  of  Round 
Robins  1968 — .  Talented  Flight  Lines  Editor  and  Associate  Editor  of  Bulletin  1957 — . 
DSM  1968. 

HALL,  DAVID  F.  (d.  1968).  Developer  of  new  line  of  pinks  with  tangerine 
beards;  also  orchid-pinks  and  apricots,  red  bearded.  Canadian  by  birth,  came  to 
United  States  early  in  life,  and  employed  all  of  his  business  life  by  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph.  In  later  years  he  was  an  attorney  in  Chicago  offices  of  this 
company.  Bloomed  first  seedlings  in  1926,  but  his  best  work  began  in  the  late  30’s, 
after  his  retirement.  Won  Dykes  Medal  with  his  flamingo  pink  CHERIE  (1951). 
Director  1937-39.  VP  1940-42.  Hyb  M  1944.  Foster  Memorial  Plaque  1949. 

HAMBLEN,  MRS.  J.  R.  (MELBA).  Director  1962 — .  Registrations  1962 — . 
Has  done  signal  work  with  awards  structure.  Hyb  M.  1961. 

HENDRICKSEN,  I.  S.  For  many  years  in  charge  of  John  Lewis  Childs  Nurseries 
of  Flowerfield;  later  operated  his  own  nursery.  Director  1920-21. 
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HINKLE,  MRS.  W.  J.  (Georgia).  Creator  of  outstanding  irises,  setting  pace 
with  whites  and  blues.  Creamy  SOUTHERN  COMFORT  has  gained  wide  popu¬ 
larity.  Organized  Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society.  Honorary  Judge.  Hyb  M  1966. 

HIRES,  MRS.  J.  EDGAR  (Thura).  (d.  1955).  Charter  member  AIS.  One  of 
early  indefatigable  workers  in  AIS.  Member  many  horticultural  societies.  Did 
monumental  work  in  developing  shows.  Exhibitions  1925-31.  Director  1928-35.  As¬ 
sociate  editor  1931-33. 

HOUSE,  JOSEPH.  Distinguished  lawyer.  Director  1950-53. 

IRVING,  FERN.  Exhibition  Chairman  1950-56. 

JACOBY,  THOMAS  E.  Sixth  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  1960-64.  Formerly  adminis¬ 
trative  official  in  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior.  Many 
innovations  to  Bulletin  under  his  editorship,  including  color  and  increased  use  of 
photos.  Instrumental  in  compiling  1959  Check  List.  Director  1969 — .  DSM  1964. 

KIRKLAND,  J.  H.  (d.  1939).  Former  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
noted  early  iris  grower  and  hybridizer.  Originator  Dykes  Medal  COPPER  LUSTRE 
(1938).  Director  1934-39. 

KLEINSORGE,  DR.  RUDOLPH  E.  Born  and  educated  in  Iowa;  became  prac¬ 
ticing  physician  in  Silverton,  Ore.  in  1910.  Became  interested  in  breeding  irises  in 
1922.  From  the  smallest  seed  patch  in  iris  history,  he  produced  a  long  line  of  notable 
irises  by  careful  planning,  selecting  and  ruthless  discarding,  mainly  blends  and 
browns,  but  also  yellows  and  reds,  and  the  purple  ORMOHR.  Hyb  M  1944.  Foster 
Memorial  Plaque  1950. 

KNOWLTON,  HAROLD  W.  (d.  1968).  Seventh  president  of  AIS.  While  he 
originated  many  fine  varieties,  his  chief  services  were  as  a  leader,  planner  and  or¬ 
ganizer.  Traveled  widely  as  president.  Chairman  of  Awards,  and  during  that  duty 
he  laid  down  the  foundation  of  the  present  awards  system.  Inspired  the  first  Hand¬ 
book  for  Judges,  and  the  handbook  for  new  members,  What  Every  Iris  Grower  Should 
Know.  After  leaving  the  presidency,  he  compiled  and  edited  the  1959  Check  List. 
Awards  1950-52.  VP  1950-52.  President  1953-55.  Exhibitions  1958.  Registrations 

IQ'SQ-IQfil  DSM  IQ'm 

KRASTING,  BILL.  Director  Round  Robin  1967-68. 

LAPHAM,  E.  GREIG  (d.  1964).  Noted  breeder  of  pink  and  particularly  red 
irises,  in  which  he  specialized  for  many  years.  First  cross  1923;  last  cross  1964.  Pro¬ 
duced  numerous  outstanding  reds,  many  of  which  proved  to  be  fine  parents  for 
other  breeders.  The  COOK-Lapham  Bowl  for  reds  was  instituted  in  his  honor  and 
that  of  his  friend,  Paul  Cook.  Director  1941-49.  Treasurer  1943-49.  DSM  1950. 
Hyb  M  1945. 

LAUCK,  AL  G.  (d.  1960).  Enthusiastic  iris  grower  and  superb  photographer. 
Set  up  the  slides  program  on  a  going  basis.  Slides  1959-60.  Director  1958-60. 

LENZ,  DR.  LEE  W.  An  internationally  recognized  scientist.  Has  done  fine  work 
with  spurias  and  California  natives.  Director  1963-65.  Scientific  1963-65.  Associate 
Editor  1960-64.  Foster  Memorial  Plaque  1969. 

LLOYD,  MRS.  HORATIO  G.  (d.  1934).  Director  1921-30.  Famous  for 

her  early  Pennsylvania  “Iris  Bowl.”  Active  in  garden  clubs  and  Pennsylvania  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. 

LOOMIS,  DR.  P.  A.  Distinguished  physician;  long  time  resident  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  Long  time  very  successful  breeder.  Had  one  of  the  breaks  which  led 
to  the  shell  pink  iris.  Also  worked  with  Mohr  seedlings,  culminating  in  the  Dykes 
Medal  ELMOHR  (1945).  Hyb  M  1944.  DSM  1966. 

LOWRY,  MRS.  FRANKLIN  P.  (d.  1962).  One  of  a  group  of  gifted  amateurs 
who  helped  make  New  England  an  outstanding  iris  region  in  the  40s  and  50s.  She 
combined  a  beautiful  garden  with  thoughtful  work  in  hybridizing  on  a  small  scale, 
which  won  her  the  Dykes  Medal  with  VIOLET  HARMONY  (1957).  Hyb  M  1959. 

MARRIAGE,  MRS.  G.  R.  Director  1936-38. 

McCAUGHEY,  MRS.  C.  E.  (HELEN).  Historian  1963 — .  Director  1969 — . 
Affiliates  and  Sections  1969 — . 

McDADE,  CLINT.  Early  breeder  of  reblooming  irises.  Magazine  dealer;  inter¬ 
ested  in  music.  Director  1936-38. 

McKEE,  WILLIAM  J.  (d.  1957).  Third  president  of  AIS.  Traveled  extensively 
as  president.  A  careful  breeder  over  a  long  period  of  years,  with  a  number  of  out¬ 
standing  creations,  among  which  were  PONDER  and  i'RIM.  Co-authored  the  book 
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Half  Century  of  Iris.  Director  1935-52.  Awards  1935-39.  Membership  1940-42. 
President  1940-42.  DSM  1943.  Hyb  M  1953. 

McKINNEY,  MRS.  ELLA  PORTER.  Director  1921-27.  Charter  member  AIS. 
Author  of  Iris  in  the  Little  Garden.  A  specialist  in  irises  and  an  iris  breeder. 

MEAD,  FRANKLIN  B.  (d.  1933).  Specialist  in  irises,  daffodils  and  peonies.  Au¬ 
thor  of  many  horticultural  articles.  His  garden  was  given  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  for 
a  park.  Director  1927-33.  VP  1924-25. 

MILLIKEN,  CHARLES  SPENCER,  (d.  1958).  Teacher  of  biology  Throop 
Institute  and  Uni.  of  Calif.  Began  growing  irises  in  1923.  Started  hybridizing  in 
1926.  Founded  Milliken  Iris  Gardens;  put  out  a  catalog.  CHINA  MAID,  an  out¬ 
standing  parent,  and  Wadi  Zem  Zem,  first  Eric  Nies  Award  winner,  were  among 
his  originations.  Director  1942-47.  Hyb  M  1953. 

MITCHELL,  DR.  SYDNEY  B.  (d.  1952).  Native  of  Montreal,  Canada.  M.  A. 
from  McGill  Uni.,  D.  Lit.  Occidental  College.  Dean  School  of  Library,  Uni.  of  Calif. 
Hybridizing  work  embraced  wide  field,  but  gained  greatest  successes  in  large  plicatas 
and  large  tetraploid  yellows.  Took  over  William  Mohr’s  work.  Charter  member  of 
AIS.  Flyb.  M  1941.  Foster  Memorial  Plaque  1943. 

MOFFAT,  WILLIAM  J.  Resident  of  Ontario,  Canada.  Director  1948-57;  resigned 
because  of  illness  in  family.  DSM  1958.  One  of  managers  of  1955  convention  in 
Canada. 

MOHR,  WILLIAM  A.  (d.  1923).  A  distinguished  hybridizer,  whose  genius  was 
cut  short  by  premature  death.  Originator  of  first  Dykes  Medal  winner,  SAN  FRAN¬ 
CISCO,  and  of  WILLIAM  MOHR,  named  for  him  posthumously,  The  William  A. 
Mohr  Award  for  arilbreds  is  in  his  honor. 

MORGAN,  DR.  F.  CLEVELAND,  (d.  1962).  Educated  in  England  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  LL.D.  McGill  Uni.  Associated  with  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  45 
years.  Originator  of  CEASAR’S  BROTHER.  Morgan  Award  for  Siberian  irises  in 
his  honor.  Hyb  M  1950. 

MORRISON,  BENJAMIN  Y.  (d.  1966).  A  man  of  many  talents;  distinguished 
in  many  aspects  of  horticulture.  Started  with  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1920;  for  several  years  in  charge  of  Division  of  Plant  Exploration  and  Introduction. 
Director  U.  S.  National  Arboretum.  Editor  National  Horticultural  Magazine  1926- 
42.  Charter  member  AIS.  Outstanding  horticultural  achievement  development  of 
Glen  Dale  strain  of  azaleas.  Director  1933-38.  Secretary  1934-38.  Editor  1935-39. 
DSM  1941. 

MUHLESTEIN,  TELL.  Moved  from  Colorado  to  Utah  in  1935.  Gradually  be¬ 
gan  acquiring  irises  from  simple  beginnings,  adding  better  and  better  ones.  Learned 
how  to  make  crosses  in  1942  and  had  10,000  seedlings  by  1944.  His  introductions 
have  won  many  awards,  including  the  Dykes  Medal  SWAN  BALLET  (1959).  The 
material  from  his  catalogs  was  of  great  help  through  the  years  for  aspiring  hybrid¬ 
izers.  Hyb  M  1956. 

NELSON,  DR.  J.  ARTHUR.  Director  1958 — .  Exhibitions  1958-64.  Awards 
1966 — .  Registrar  1965 — ,  Editor  1964 — . 

NESMITH,  MRS.  THOMAS  (ELIZABETH  NOBLE).  Charter  member  AIS 
and  long-time  friend  of  Miss  Grace  Sturtevant.  Started  Fairmount  Gardens  in  1920. 
Introduced  many  varieties  of  her  own  and  fine  contributions  of  other  breeders,  in¬ 
cluding  three  Dykes  Medal  winners.  Outstanding  iris  catalogs.  Her  garden  also  fea¬ 
tured  hostas,  oriental  poppies  and  daylilies;  she  was  a  very  successful  breeder  of  these 
last.  She  did  much  to  build  and  maintain  iris  interest  in  New  England.  Hyb  M  1951. 

NICHOLLS,  COL.  J.  C.  (D.  1961).  Graduate  of  United  States  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  at  West  Point.  Served  in  World  War  I  and  as  military  instructor  at  Cornell 
Uni.  Distinguished  iris  breeder;  introduced  fifty  or  more  varieties;  won  three  AMs. 
Also  hybridized  peonies  successfully.  Hyb  M  1941. 

NIES,  ERIC  (d.  1952).  B.S.  Michigan  State  College.  Teacher  of  botany  and 
agriculture;  landscape  architect.  Produced  strains  of  large-petalled  spurias.  Pioneered 
in  development  of  brown  spurias,  best  known  of  which  are  BRONZSPUR  and  TWO 
OPALS.  The  Eric  Nies  Award  for  spuria  irises  is  named  in  his  honor.  Hyb  M  1951. 

NORTON,  HARRY  A.  Manufacturer.  Interested  in  numerous  phases  of  horti¬ 
culture,  and  belonged  to  many  horticultural  and  flower  societies.  Director  1920-26. 

O’BRIEN,  CLAUDE  C.  Pharmacist.  Became  member  of  AIS  in  1945,  and  soon 
became  the  most  avid  of  iris  growers.  Very  successful  RVP.  Director  1961-64.  Mem¬ 
bership  1961-64.  Very  successful  membership  chairman.  DSM  1964. 
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PARKER,  HERBERT.  Scientific  1966-69. 

PAYNE,  W.  A.  Graduate  of  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind.;  attended 
Chicago  Art  Institute.  An  apprentice  in  wood  pattern  making;  later  worked  in  lum¬ 
ber  mdls  above  San  Francisco.  On  returning  to  Indiana,  was  employed  in  general 
photography;  later  in  Chicago  in  photographic  portraiture.  On  returning  to  Terre 
Haute,  he  entered  real  estate.  In  1951  started  a  commercial  nursery  business.  Began 
working  to  develop  a  distinctive,  original  strain  of  Japanese  irises.  The  W.  A.  Payne 
Award  for  Japanese  irises  is  named  in  his  honor,  and  the  first  winner,  STRUT  AND 
FLOURISH,  was  his  origination.  Hyb  M  1964. 

PECKHAM,  ETHEL  ANSON  (d.  1965).  One  of  the  very  greats  of  the  iris 
world.  Charter  member  of  AIS.  Director  1924-34.  For  years  Recorder  of  Introduc¬ 
tions.  Chairman  of  early  test  gardens,  where  she  did  monumental  work  in  straighten¬ 
ing  out  iris  nomenclature.  Editor  of  the  monumental  1929  and  1939  Check  Lists. 
Gold  Medal  1940.  Gold  Medal  from  British  Iris  Society  for  her  paintings  of  beard¬ 
less  species. 

PETERSON,  WILLIAN  A.  Nurseryman,  specializing  in  irises  and  peonies.  VP 
1920-24. 

PLOUGH,  GORDON  W.  Noted  present-day  hybridizer.  Graduate  of  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Uni.,  with  degree  in  architectural  engineering.  Past  secretary  Washington 
State  Nurseryman’s  Association.  First  introduction  in  1949;  since  then  his  irises  have 
won  numerous  awards.  Hyb  M  1965. 

PRESBY,  FRANK  H.  (d.  1924).  One  of  the  greats  in  the  formative  years  of  the 
Society.  Director  of  numerous  large  companies,  hospitals  and  clubs.  First  treasurer 
of  AIS;  served  in  this  capacity  until  his  death  in  1924.  Presby  Memorial  Garden 
named  in  his  honor. 

PRESTON,  MISS  ISABELLA.  Specialist  in  ornamental  gardening,  hybridizer  of 
irises,  especially  beardless  varieties.  Maintained  the  Central  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa,  Canada.  Her  most  famous  origination  is  GATINEAU  (1939).  (Hyb  M  1950. 

RANDALL,  HARRY  J.  (d.  1967).  Visiting  United  States  after  World  War  II, 
he  made  many  friends  among  American  breeders  he  visited.  Made  seven  subsequent 
trips  to  the  United  States,  and  attended  several  national  conventions.  Took  fine 
American  varieties  back  to  England,  where  they  became  known  and  won  prizes  at 
English  flower  shows.  Fine  breeder  himself,  winning  two  English  Dykes  Medals.  Held 
many  offices  in  British  Iris  Society,  including  the  presidency.  Excellent  speaker  and 
writer.  His  last  publication,  Irises ,  was  published  in  1969.  DSM  1955.  Only  person 
from  abroad  to  win  this  award. 

RANDOLPH,  DR.  L.  F.  Ninth  president  of  AIS.  Graduate  of  Alfred  Uni.  Ph.D. 
Cornell.  In  1939  became  professor  of  botany  at  Cornell;  concurrently  held  position 
of  cytologist  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  until  1947;  then  devoted  full 
time  to  teaching  and  research  at  Cornell.  His  major  lifetime  interest  has  been  in  the 
origin  and  development  of  corn.  His  interest  in  irises  is  scientific,  as  chairman  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  (1945-56)  he  developed  a  monumental  research  program. 
His  work  included  chromosome  counts,  embryo  seed  culture  and  the  classification  of 
irises.  He  made  several  trips  abroad  to  collect  iris  species,  with  which  he  experimented 
in  breeding.  Author  of  Garden  Irises,  AIS  publication  of  1959.  Membership  1956-59. 
2  VP  1956-59.  President  1960-62.  DSM  1951.  Foster  Memorial  Plaque  1955. 

RECKAMP,  BRO.  CHARLES.  Order  of  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word,  at 
Techny,  Ill.  Orville  Fay  and  David  Hall  interested  Brother  Charles  in  growing 
modern  varieties  of  irises  in  the  order’s  Mission  Gardens,  and  he  soon  became  one 
of  the  nation’s  better  hybridizers.  Perhaps  the  most  vivid  iris  to  come  from  his  work 
is  TECHNY  CHIMES.  Hyb  M  1963. 

REES,  MISS  CLARA.  Native  of  Oh:o:  moved  to  California  in  1924.  One  doesn’t 
think  of  Clara  Rees  without  thinking  of  SNOW  FLURRY,  the  iris  which  profoundly 
changed  the  character  and  quality  of  American  irises.  The  story  of  SNOW  FLURRY 
com;ng  from  a  cross  producing  a  single  v’able  seed,  the  trip  of  sister  Ruth  to  rhmv 
SNOW  FLURRY  to  Carl  Salbach,  and  the  subsequent  history  is  a  chapter  in  iris 
romantics.  In  her  mid-eighties,  Miss  Clara  still  hybridizes.  Hyb  M  1967. 

RICKER,  MRS.  RALPH  (Ethel).  Early  member  of  AIS.  Exhibitions  1938-49. 
Managed  1950  national  convention  at  Sioux  City.  Has  served  as  RVP  of  Region  21; 
now  is  historian  of  the  Region.  DSM  1969. 


RIDDLE,  DR.  MATHEW  C.  (d.  1965).  Busy  and  distinguished  physician  of 
Portland,  Ore.  Professor  of  medicine  Oregon  State  Medical  School.  Spent  all  pos¬ 
sible  time  collecting  woodland  plants,  especially  species  irises,  and  he  did  notable 
work  with  these  species,  including  I.  temax ,  I.  douglasiana  and  I.  innominata.  Re¬ 
membered  for  the  scope  of  his  accomplishments.  Director  1949-60.  DSM  1960. 

ROBINSON,  MRS.  GEORGE.  Registrar  1951-56.  DSM  1957. 

ROGERS,  GUY.  Sixth  president  of  AIS.  Distinguished  lawyer;  legal  counsel  has 
been  invaluable  to  the  Society.  First  RVP  Region  17.  Through  the  years  he  and 
Mrs.  Rogers  have  maintained  a  showplace  for  irises.  Guided  the  Society  as  president 
through  a  period  of  growth  and  consolidation.  Director  1948-1962.  President  1949- 
52.  DSM  1952. 

RUNDLETT,  EDWIN  E.  Dedicated  to  the  cause  of  reblooming  irises,  and  the 
dean  of  this  group.  His  contributions  in  this  field  are  notable.  DSM  1969. 

SALBAGH,  CARL.  (d.  1962).  Working  with  gladiolus  and  dahlias,  Mr.  Salbach 
very  early  added  irises  to  his  garden.  In  1924,  his  catalog  listed  89  varieties  of  irises. 
By  1925,  he  had  bought  land  and  stock  from  Sydney  Mitchell.  Through  the  years, 
he  introduced  many  fine  irises.  Perhaps  his  best  remembered  origination  is  LADY 
MOHR.  Introduced  SNOW  FLURRY.  Hyb.  M  1944.  Foster  Memorial  Plaque  1948. 

SASS,  HANS  P.  (d.  1949).  Oldest  of  two  brothers  who  came  from  Germany  as 
boys  to  settle  on  Nebraska  farm.  A  botanist;  early  became  interested  in  growing 
flowers  from  seed.  Charter  member  AIS.  Crossed  pumila  with  TB  to  produce  inter¬ 
mediates.  Produced  fall  bloomers.  In  nearly  forty  years  of  iris  breeding,  produced 
fine  blues,  plicatas,  blends  and  many  other  colors.  Won  two  Dykes  Medals,  RAM- 
ESES  (1932)  and  PRAIRIE  SUNSET  (1943).  Hyb  M  1941.  Foster  Memorial 
Plaque  1947. 

SASS,  HENRY  E.  Grew  up  in  world  famous  iris  Sass  Gardens  of  his  father  and 
uncle,  and  after  they  were  gone,  continued  the  gardens  for  several  years.  Still  one 
of  the  world’s  leading  authorities  on  irises,  and  still  does  some  hybridizing.  Hyb  M 
1958. 

SASS,  JACOB  (d.  1945).  A  true  dirt  farmer  of  Nebraska.  Interested  in  flowers 
from  youth.  Charter  member  AIS.  Worked  for  clean  color,  hardiness  and  weather 
resistances.  Produced  intermediates  and  fall  bloomers,  as  well  as  TB.  These  last 
started  with  yellow  plicatas,  blues,  then  went  to  fine  reds,  pinks,  yellows,  whites,  and 
then  the  blends.  Issued  a  joint  price  list  yearly  with  Hans,  with  brief  descriptions. 
The  brothers  worked  together  closely,  in  friendly  rivalry.  Won  two  Dykes  Medals, 
THE  RED  DOUGLAS  (1941)  and  OLA  KALA  (1948).  Director  1931-33.  Hyb  M 
1941. 

SAUNDERS,  A.  P.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Hamilton  College.  Always  had  been 
interested  in  botany,  gardening  and  experimenting  with  plants.  Director  1928-34. 

SCHIRMER,  CARL  O.  Highly  successful  RVP  Region  18.  Very  efficient  treasurer 
of  AIS;  installed  modernized  accounting  system  in  main  office;  budgeted  expendi¬ 
tures  with  allocations  of  specific  amounts  to  various  activities.  Maintained  a  sound 
financial  position  with  only  modest  increase  in  dues.  Pharmacist.  Director  1949-60 
Treasurer  1950-59.  DSM  1959. 

SCHORTMAN,  W.  B.  His  Porterville,  Calif.,  garden  is  a  horticultural  paradise. 
A  severe  selector  of  his  seedlings,  his  introductions  have  a  quality  all  their  own. 
Among  the  better  known  of  his  irises  are  SIERRA  SKIES,  PATIENCE,  INDIGLOW 
and  POLKA  TIME.  Hyb  M  1961. 

SCHREINER,  F.  X.  (d.  1931).  One  of  earliest  middlewestern  iris  commercial 
growers;  issued  a  unique  catalog  from  his  St.  Paul  gardens.  Interested  in  early 
foundation  workings  of  the  Society;  inaugurated  a  color  system  and  was  instrumental 
in  developing  quality  and  performance  ratings.  His  children  carry  on  the  business 
he  established.  Director  1931. 

SCHREINER,  ROBERT  Director  1935-36;  1961 — .  Photography  and  slides 
1961 — .  Hyb  M  1954  (to  Connie,  Bernard  and  Robert).  Foster  Memorial  Plaque 
1963.  The  Schreiner  family  has  three  Dykes  Medal  winners,  BLUE  SAPPHIRE 
(1958),  AMETHYST  FLAME  (1963)  and  STEPPING  OUT  (1968). 

SCOTT,  ARTHUR  H,  (d.  1927).  Charter  member  of  AIS;  helped  in  its  organ¬ 
ization.  President  of  a  paper  company.  Treasurer  1925-27. 

SCOTT,  W.  F.  Dynamic  membership  chairman  and  author  of  many  articles  on 
irises.  Membership  1953-55.  Awards  1955-58.  Director  1953-58  9  VP  1953-55 

1  VP  1956-58. 
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SHAW,  EDWIN  C.  Charter  member  AIS.  Director  1920-21. 

SHULL,  J.  MARION,  (d.  1948).  Charter  member  AIS.  Botanist-illustrator  in 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Started  iris  breeding  in  1914.  Frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  Bulletin.  Author  and  illustrator  of  Rainbow  Fragments ,  one  of  the  first 
special  books  on  irises.  DSM  1944. 

SMITH,  KENNETH  D.  (d.  1966).  Graduated  from  Dartmouth  College;  Ll.B 
degree  from  Columbia.  Made  his  first  crosses  in  1923;  first  introduction  LORD 
DONGAN.  Outstanding  amateur  photographer.  In  1940  conducted  first  unofficial 
symposium,  and  this  now  has  become  a  feature  of  the  present-day  awards  system. 
Director  1939-42.  Hyb  M  1947.  DSM  1965. 

SNOW,  EUCLID  (d.  1935).  Hinsdale,  Ill.  Director  1935. 

STEVENS,  JEAN.  (d.  1967).  Internationally  known  iris  hybridizer  from  New 
Zealand.  Honored  by  many  countries  for  her  achievements.  Author  of  book  Iris  and 
Iris  Culture.  Hyb  M  1955. 

STURTEVANT,  MISS  GRACE  (d.  1947).  Distinguished  iris  hybridizer  in  the 
early  years.  Sister  of  Robert  Sturtevant,  with  whom  she  owned  Wellesley  Farms. 
Charter  member  AIS.  Her  deep  horticultural  interest  centered  on  irises  in  1914. 
Would  accept  no  office,  but  helped  her  brother  greatly  as  secretary  and  Bulletin 
editor.  Received  three  honorary  awards  for  her  achievements.  Published  Glen  Road 
Iris  Gardens  catalog  1917-32.  Gold  Medal  1935. 

STURTEVANT,  ROBERT  S.  (d.  1955).  One  of  the  greats  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Society.  Charter  member  AIS.  Landscape  architect.  Director  Lawthorpe 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture.  In  later  years  divided  time  between  Nashville, 
Tenn.  and  Massachusetts.  Did  much  in  beginning  to  straighten  out  iris  names  and 
descriptions;  his  variety  comments  in  early  Bulletins  are  classics.  Director  1928 — 37. 
Secretary  1920-26.  Editor  1920-34;  1946.  DSM  1941. 

TOMPKINS,  CHET  W.  A  noted  breeder  who  moved  his  garden  from  Iowa  to 
Oregon  and  there  expanded  it.  The  Fleur  de  Lis  Gardens  have  received  29  Honor¬ 
able  Mentions  and  2  Awards  of  Merit.  In  the  International  Iris  Competition  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy,  in  1960,  his  ALLAGLOW  was  awarded  the  Premio  Firenze  (highest 
award).  Hyb  M  1962. 

VARNUM,  E.  E.  The  sparkplug  of  many  horticultural  activities  around  Chicago. 
An  engineer  whose  services  are  in  overwhelming  demand.  Affiliates  and  Sections 
1965-69.  Director  1966-69. 

WALKER,  MARION  R.  Eighth  president  of  AIS.  Had  progressive  administra¬ 
tion  marked  by  increases  in  membership  and  services,  an  improved  classification  of 
irises,  and  designation  of  AIS  as  the  international  registration  authority  for  all  irises 
except  bulbous.  Established  central  office  in  St.  Louis  with  full-time  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  Took  over  spurias  of  Eric  Nies,  after  latter’s  death,  and  became  a  successful 
spuria  hybridizer.  Director  1950-61.  Awards  1953-55.  1  VP  1953-55.  President 
1956-59  DSM  1959 

WALL,  DR.  HUGO  A.  Director  68—.  2  VP  1969.  1  VP  1970—.  judges  Train¬ 
ing  and  Judges  1969.  Membership  1968.  Authored  study  of  organization  and  fi¬ 
nances  of  the  Society. 

WALLACE,  J.  B.,  JR.  Connecticut  Life  Insurance  Company.  Amateur  iris  grower. 
Director  1927-39.  Secretary  1927-33.  Treasurer  1927. 

WALLER,  E.  A.  Pathologist  University  of  Ohio.  Scientific  1928-44. 

WALTHER,  MRS.  F.  P.  (BARBARA).  The  distinguished  and  dedicated  director 
of  the  Presby  Memorial  Gardens,  where  there  are  not  only  the  modern  irises  but  col¬ 
lections  of  historical  irises  of  great  interest.  Under  her  direction  the  Garden  has 
become  an  iris  institution.  DSM  1953.  Foster  Memorial  Plaque  1967. 

WATERS,  DONALD  G.  From  1939  to  1946  was  Director  of  Conservation  for 
State  of  Ohio.  Noted  lecturer.  From  his  beautiful  garden  in  Elmore,  Ohio,  have 
come  a  select  number  of  fine  introductions.  Director  1951-57;  61-2.  DSM  1962. 

WARBURTON,  MRS.  FRANK  W.  (BEE).  Interest  in  median  irises  has  been  in 
great  part  from  the  efforts  of  Bee  Warburton  in  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of 
iris  lovers  everywhere.  Organizer  of  the  Median  Iris  Society,  served  as  president, 
serves  as  editor  of  the  Medianite  and  of  considerable  in  the  way  of  technical  and 
research  in  which  the  Median  Society  is  involved.  Bulletin  representative  for  Median 
Society.  Her  originations  include  the  Cook-Douglas  medal  winners  BLUE  DENIM 
(1966)  BLUEBERRY  MUFFINS  £1967)  and  BRASSIE  (1969)  and  the  Caparne 
Award  winner  SKY  CAPER  (1968).  Hyb  M  1966. 
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WATKINS,  EDWARD,  (d.  1963).  A  crippled  railroad  employee,  he  helped  Dr. 
Graves  in  his  New  Hampshire  garden,  and  afterwards,  in  association  with  his  brother, 
Arthur,  continued  as  a  fine  breeder  on  his  own,  specializing  in  whites  and  blues. 
Won  the  Dykes  Medal  with  ELEANOR’S  PRIDE  (1961).  Hyb  M  1957. 

WATKINS,  HOWARD  R.  (d.  1960).  Government  Service  in  Washington,  D.C., 
but  lived  in  Maryland.  Enthusiastic  amateur  iris  gardener.  Director  1939-47.  Secre¬ 
tary  1938-47.  DSM  1947. 

WELCH,  WALTER.  Noted  breeder  of  dwarf  irises.  Organizer  Dwarf  Iris  Society. 
Artist  and  interior  decorator.  He  became  interested  in  dwarfs  and  got  specimens 
of  pumila  from  Paul  Cook.  Soon  was  producing  outstanding  seedlings  of  his  own, 
including  Caparne  Award  winners  AROMIC  BLUE  (1965),  CHERRY  SPOT 
(1960)  and  FASHION  LADY  (1966).  Built  up  an  extensive  collection  of  dwarfs,  in 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  garden,  and  it  became  the  official  dwarf  test  garden.  Hyb  M  1957. 
Foster  Memorial  Plaque  1964. 

WHITE,  CLARENCE  G.  (d.  1957).  Turned  to  hybridizing  irises  to  relieve  ten¬ 
sions  of  his  profession.  Best  known  for  his  work  with  arilbreds,  including  such  va¬ 
rieties  as  OYEZ,  SOME  LOVE  and  NELSON  OF  HILLY.  The  Clarence  G.  White 
Award  for  arilbreds  is  named  in  his  honor.  Hyb  M  1943. 

WHITING,  MRS.  CHARLES  (AGNES),  (d.  1966).  Highland  Park  College; 
taught  school  for  several  years  before  she  married.  Produced  a  large  number  of  not¬ 
able  irises,  many  of  which  appear  as  parents  of  today’s  best  irises.  First  introduction 
GOLDEN  SPIKE.  Won  Dykes  Medal  with  BLUE  RHYTHM  (1950).  Hyb  M 
1947;  second  woman  to  achieve  this  honor. 

WILLIAMSON,  E.  B.  (d.  1933).  A  scientist  of  wide  and  distinguished  accom¬ 
plishments.  One  of  world’s  leading  authorities  on  dragonflies.  (See  Wister  chapter 
on  diversified  talents).  Originator  of  Dykes  Medal  WABASH  (1940)  and  “table” 
irises.  Director  1926-33.  VP  1928-33. 

WILLS,  JESSE  E.  Fourth  president  of  AIS.  President  during  war  years  when 
there  were  no  annual  meetings.  Graduate  of  Vanderbilt  Uni.;  lived  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  all  his  life.  Served  forty-five  years  with  The  National  Life  and  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  retiring  as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Has  had  a  number  of  introduc¬ 
tions,  including  Dykes  Medal  winner  CHIVALRY  (1947)  and  almost  equally  famous 
STARSHINE.  Director  1939-50;  52-58.  Awards  1940-45.  Membership  1948-50. 
President  1943-46.  DSM  1947.  Hyb  M  1954.  Foster  Memorial  Plaque  1961. 

WISTER,  JOHN  C.  First  president  of  AIS.  (See  Wister  chapter,  which  gives 
more  than  we  can  in  a  few  lines.)  Director  1928-35.  President  1920-34.  Foster 
Memorial  Plaque  1927.  Gold  Medal  1950.  DSM  1968. 

WOOD,  IRA  E.  Director  1966 — .  Anniversary  Bulletin  1966-69.  RVP  and 
Membership  Handbook  1970 — . 

WRIGHT,  RICHARDSON  (d.  1961).  International  authority  on  horticulture; 
wrote  more  than  thirty  books  on  gardening.  Editor  of  House  and  Garden.  Lay 
preacher  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Director  1928-39.  Treasurer  1927-37. 


M  rs.  C.  E.  McCaughey 


Earl  T.  Browder 


Ben  Hager  and  Sid  Du- 
Bose  (Photo  by  Long) 
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Wanderings  Among  Old  Catalogs 

Jesse  E.  Wills 

Out  of  the  fifty  years  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  I  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  for  thirty-five.  There  are  many  reminders  and  mementos  of  those  years. 
In  the  closet  of  my  library  there  are  big  green  or  grey  notebooks,  one  for 
each  year,  or  sometimes  every  two  years,  in  which  my  crosses  are  recorded 
with  their  results.  A  few  of  these  pages  deal  with  successes,  but  they  are 
scattered  and  mixed  in  with  many  exercises  in  futility. 

I  do  not  wish  to  treat  of  these,  however;  I  am  thinking  of  a  big  pile  of 
old  iris  catalogs  on  another  shelf  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  I  have 
saved  through  the  years. 

The  oldest  ones  are  very  interesting  and  bring  back  memories.  When  I 
started  buying  irises,  the  Society  was  small  and  times  were  difficult  as  we 
were  still  struggling  up  out  of  the  depression.  Nevertheless,  there  were  a 
great  many  commercial  iris  gardens  on  Long  Island,  in  New  England,  in 
the  Midwest,  in  the  Mountain  States,  in  the  Northwest  and  California,  a 
few  in  the  South,  gardens  with  big  catalogs  and  others  with  small  ones.  My 
assortment  is  by  no  means  complete  as  I  did  not  deliberately  collect  cata¬ 
logs.  I  wrote  for  a  number  in  the  1930s,  but  soon  got  the  habit  of  ordering 
from  the  same  ones.  Some  were  lists  put  out  by  breeders  of  their  own  intro¬ 
ductions.  This  was  as  common  in  the  early  days  as  it  is  now.  The  Sass 
lists,  for  instance,  were  simple  and  very  brief  in  their  descriptions.  Other 
larger  gardens  that  became  more  and  more  commercial  might  list  their  own 
introductions  along  with  irises  from  other  people.  A  few  dealers  refrained 
from  breeding  irises  themselves.  The  Society  needed  the  big  commercial 
gardens  with  lavish  illustrated  catalogs  to  publicize  the  iris,  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  new  irises.  I  have  always  felt  we  owed  a  big  debt  to  our  dealers. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning.  Robert  Waymen  of  Long  Island  had 
one  of  the  most  prominent  early  gardens,  but  for  some  reason  I  never 
ordered  from  him.  I  am  looking  at  the  Schreiner’s  catalog  for  1935  from 
which  I  ordered  my  first  irises.  Thje  garden  was  then  in  Minnesota.  The 
catalog  was  rather  narrow  and  vertical,  bound  in  orange,  and  had  no  illus¬ 
trations.  I  liked  it,  however,  because  there  was  a  list  of  the  “100  best” 
irises  grouped  by  color.  All  the  irises  were  grouped  by  color  classes  for 
listing  the  price,  season  of  bloom,  height,  and  originator.  Those  that  were 
recommended  as  best  were  set  off  in  caps.  After  each  color  grouping,  there 
were  comments  on  the  irises  listed.  These  were  honest,  tenderness  was 
noted,  or  a  tendency  toward  flecking  or  slow  growth.  There  were  inexpen¬ 
sive  as  well  as  expensive  ones  among  the  “100  best”. 

This  method  of  presenting  irises  was  continued  for  some  years  but  was 
gradually  phased  out.  The  1939  Schreiner  Catalog,  for  instance,  has  the 
“100  best”  and  also  color  groupings,  but  in  addition,  it  has  an  alphabetical 
list.  The  catalog  was  much  larger  and  contained  numerous  excellent  black 
and  white  photographs.  I  liked  the  “100  best”  list  and  the  color  groupings 
and  was  sorry  when  they  were  finally  discontinued.  Symposium  lists  have 
not  served  exactly  the  same  function  because  they  may  be  overbalanced 
with  certain  popular  colors — whites,  blues,  or  yellows.  The  Schreiner  list 
let  me  know  what  they  considered  best  of  such  weaker  classes  as  blue  blends 
or  variegatas. 
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Another  small  catalog  I  have  treasured  and  enjoy  looking  at  from  time 
to  time  was  that  of  “Over  the  Garden  Wall”,  from  Mrs.  Kellogg.  She  was 
frank  also  but  her  approach  was  lighthearted.  I  still  have  her  1937  cata¬ 
log.  In  this  she  might  describe  an  iris  in  figures  of  speech,  or  even  in  verse, 
for  instance — 

“SPRINGMAID  (Loom.  ’32)  A  maiden  fair,  all  clothed  in  pink 

With  just  a  touch  of  honey. 

She’s  very  charming,  don’t  you  think 
And  doesn’t  take  but  a  little  money!” 

She  also  did  not  mind  saying  that  she  did  not  care  for  a  particular  iris,  or 
that  it  did  not  grow  well  for  her,  though  it  might  be  very  popular  else¬ 
where.  She  made  such  comments  about  one  early  Dykes  Medal  winner. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  very  businesslike  and  no  modern  catalog  would  do 
this.  The  catalogs  of  Fairmount  Gardens  from  Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith  were 
more  conventional.  Through  the  years  they  followed  the  same  pattern;  a 
black  and  white  photograph  of  an  iris,  or  a  garden  on  the  cover,  then  a 
preface  telling  about  her  new  introductions,  and  then  an  alphabetical  listing. 
The  Longfield  Iris  Garden  at  Bluffton,  Ind.,  kept  the  same  catalog  for 
many  years,  quiet,  dignified  and  factual,  with  the  same  sort  of  geometric  de¬ 
sign  on  the  cover.  Mary  Williamson’s  catalogs  were  outstanding  because 
of  her  introductions,  not  only  Williamson  irises,  WABASH,  for  instance,  but 
also  those  of  Paul  Cook  and  Greig  Lapham. 

There  were  larger  catalogs  at  the  same  time.  I  have  the  1937  catalog  of 
Carl  Salbach  from  which  I  ordered  a  great  deal,  always  with  pleasing  re¬ 
sults.  His  irises  grown  in  Central  California  were  usually  hardy,  which  was 
not  always  true  of  those  from  Southern  California.  His  catalog  had  color, 
not  particularly  good,  on  the  front  and  back,  also  black  and  white  pictures 
inside.  His  lists  of  irises  were  outstanding.  He  was  fortunate  to  have  the 
gardens  of  Professor  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Essig  close  by.  The  1937  catalog 
contained  three  introductions  from  Salbach,  two  from  Mitchell,  and  three 
from  Essig.  One  of  the  last  was  a  fine  yellow  for  its  time  with  flare  and 
substance,  SONG  OF  GOLD,  which  was  a  parent  of  my  STARSHINE. 
Salbach’s  MONADNOGK  was  a  parent  of  TOURNAMENT,  one  of  the 
first  of  my  rose-reds.  I  liked  very  much  and  grew  for  years  his  MISS  CALI¬ 
FORNIA,  and  LIGFITHOUSE  introduced  the  year  before.  He  later  in¬ 
troduced  the  most  unusual  Mohr  iris,  LADY  MOHR,  which  was  unique 
in  color  and  fine  in  performance. 

The  Quality  Gardens  of  Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison  in  Freeport,  Ill.,  were 
an  institution.  There  has  been  no  garden  serving  exactly  the  same  function 
since.  She  was  a  strong-minded  person  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  irises. 
She  challenged  the  American  Iris  Society  when  it  injudiciously  substituted 
alphabetical  ratings  ABC,  etc.,  for  a  year  or  so,  in  place  of  numerical 
ones.  People  who  did  not  mind  an  86  rating  objected  strongly  to  a  “B” 
one,  and  Mrs.  Pattison  was  one  of  the  most  vocal  of  these.  Her  garden 
grew  the  best  and  newest  iris,  and  was  a  mecca  every  spring  for  iris  judges 
from  all  over  the  country.  It  was  a  successful  trial  garden  when  the  of¬ 
ficial  ones  had  failed. 

Fler  catalog  was  also  an  institution.  I  still  have  those  of  1935  and  1936. 
There  were  three  pages  of  foreword  in  which  she  set  forth  her  views  and 
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gave  discerning  comments  on  new  irises.  There  were  color  plates,  some 
small  but  also  a  few  full  page  pictures.  Those  of  JEAN  GAYEUX  and 
PRESIDENT  PILKINGTON  were  amazingly  true,  and  are  good  by 
standards  today.  There  is  a  color  plate  of  W.  R.  DYKES,  the  first  big 
yellow  which  mercilessly  reveals  its  floppiness  of  form,  and  the  purple 
streaks  which  disfigured  its  falls.  Some  of  the  black  and  white  pictures  are 
startling  now  because  of  the  narrow  hafts  and  heavy  reticulations  which 
they  reveal.  MARY  GEDDES,  for  instance,  has  venations  that  come  more 
than  half  the  way  down  the  falls,  but  these  furnished  part  of  its  unique 
color.  Other  black  and  white  pictures  set  forth  beautifully  the  classic  grace 
of  iris  form  and  branching. 

I  still  have  Cooley’s  catalog  for  1936.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  it 
is  very  much  like  the  present  one.  It  is  not  quite  as  thick  and  does  not  list 
as  many  irises,  but  gives  more  space  to  their  descriptions.  There  are  some 
black  and  white  photographs,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  color,  some  full  page. 
Many  more  are  sizes  characteristic  of  modern  catalogs  showing  one  blossom. 
Some  of  these  pictures  are  surprisingly  good,  particularly  a  magnificent 
full-page  picture  of  FAR  WEST. 

This  was  the  pattern  the  larger  gardens  were  increasingly  to  follow.  For 
some  reason  I  have  not  saved  any  catalogs  from  the  1940s,  though  I  have 
some  from  the  1950s  which  are  very  much  like  those  of  today.  I  have  not 
mentioned  other  catalogs  which  started  in  the  1930s  and  continued  for  a 
long  while,  notably  the  Millikin  Garden  in  Southern  California,  and  the 
Maple  Valley  Iris  Garden  of  Agnes  Whiting  in  Iowa.  Old  names  disap¬ 
peared  and  new  ones  appeared.  Tell  Mulhestein  was  a  comet  that  flashed 
into  our  ken  in  the  1940s.  His  catalog  featured  long  lists  of  introductions 
(others  had  lists  nearly  as  long)  and  a  very  lengthy  preface  which  was  a 
sort  of  textbook  for  hybridizers.  I  wondered  sometimes  how  he  could  be  so 
sure  that  such  and  such  a  new  iris  would  be  a  fine  parent  for  such  and  such 
colors.  I  found,  however,  that  his  catalog  was  a  reference  for  iris  parentages 
that  was  much  more  convenient  to  use  than  the  Check  List. 

Tom  Craig,  who  was  an  artist  as  well  as  an  iris  breeder,  produced  a  cata¬ 
log  that  was  unique  in  that  it  was  illustrated  with  his  own  drawings. 

It  is  very  interesting  how  the  new  colors  featured  in  catalog  introductions 
have  gradually  changed  through  the  decades.  Of  course,  these  have  not 
been  exclusive.  Reds  and  blues,  for  instance,  have  continued  all  along.  In 
the  1930s,  however,  the  catalogs  featured  new  big  yellows  and  whites.  In 
the  late  1940s,  and  in  the  1950s,  the  Mohr  irises  waxed  and  waned,  and 
there  was  a  great  promotion  of  flamingo  pinks.  In  recent  years  the  pinks 
have  been  less  prominent  and  the  new  irises  tend  to  be  bitones  or  bicolors, 
children  and  grandchildren  of  WHOLE  CLOTH  and  MELODRAMA, 
Paul  Cook’s  breakthrough  to  dominance  in  the  amoena  pattern. 

In  the  late  1940s  the  Schreiners  moved  from  St.  Paul  to  Oregon,  and 
somewhat  later  Chet  4  ompkins  took  his  Fleur  de  Lis  Gardens  from  Sioux 
City  to  the  same  State.  There  has  been  a  growing  concentration  of  com¬ 
mercial  gardens  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  they  get  faster  increase 
of  big  fat  rhizomes  far  superior  to  those  grown  in  the  East.  Mary  William¬ 
son  used  to  furnish  double  divisions  from  her  Indiana  Garden  in  an  effort 
to  offset  this. 
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The  black  and  white  photographs  disappeared  and  color  became  uni¬ 
versal  in  the  big  catalogs.  Apparently  there  had  to  be  a  color  picture  of 
every  iris  if  it  was  going  to  sell.  Much  of  the  color  is  excellent;  some  of 
this  is  reproduced  on  or  in  the  Bulletins;  some  of  it,  however,  is  still  not  too 
good.  It  used  to  worry  me  that  the  flamingos  were  so  much  pinker  in  the 
catalogs  than  in  the  flesh  tones  that  they  exhibited  in  gardens.  The  pink 
cuts  have  improved  but  they  still  tend  to  be  either  too  pink,  or  else  flat  and 
lifeless.  Many  of  the  blue  pictures  are  still  much  too  blue.  This  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  color  film  that  is  not  always  overcome  by  filters.  Reds  are  still 
difficult,  but  creams,  yellows,  browns,  blends,  and  plicatas  are  often  both 
lovely  and  entirely  true  to  the  flower. 

I  feel  apologetic  toward  the  many  gardens  and  growers  whose  catalogs  I 
have  not  mentioned.  Many  of  these  are  gone,  however.  This  is  what  con¬ 
cerns  me,  the  increasingly  rapid  attrition  in  iris  gardens.  Death  and  old  age 
has  played  their  inevitable  role.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  new  person  to  take  over 
an  established  garden  and  keep  up  its  momentum.  One  reason  for  this  is 
the  rapid  obsolescence  of  irises.  Another  is  that  the  newcomer  may  be  only 
interested  in  a  quick  buck.  One  needs  to  love  irises  and  live  with  them  for 
some  years  to  grow  them  successfully  and  perhaps  to  sell  them. 

The  major  and  really  worrisome  cause  lies  in  the  steadily  increasing  costs 
involved,  coming  from  inflation,  the  constant  increases  in  minimum  wage 
laws,  and  the  changing  work  habits  of  people.  The  lands  where  irises  have 
been  grown  often  become  very  valuable  as  subdivisions,  or  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  move.  Catalogs,  and  particularly  color  plates, 
cost  more  and  more.  Jan  de  Graaf,  who  has  had  practical  experience  in 
bulb  farming  in  Oregon,  made  a  sobering  talk  about  all  this.  This  was  at  a 
daffodil  meeting,  but  the  same  situation  is  applicable  to  irises.  For  reasons 
such  as  these,  many  small  commercial  gardens  in  California,  where  growing 
conditions  were  ideal,  have  disappeared.  The  larger  growers  have  survived 
through  mechanization,  with  machines  to  plant  and  dig  irises,  and  with 
chemicals  to  control  weeds.  Small  growers  cannot  afford  such  mechaniza¬ 
tion. 

My  thanks  go  out  to  the  present-day  commercial  growers,  and  to  all 
growers  of  the  past,  for  what  they  have  done  to  improve  and  promote  the 
iris.  I  am  left  with  a  nagging  thought,  however.  Where  will  the  iris  grower 
of  1990  obtain  his  rhizomes? 


Louise  Blake  and  her  HALL  OF  FAME 
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Nashville,  May  2,  1935 

Seated:  Dr.  Kirkland,  Mr.  Cheek,  Mrs.  Cheek,  Mrs.  Pattison,  Mrs.  Kirkland,  Dr. 
Everett. 

Standing:  Mrs.  Hires,  Unidentified,  Mrs.  Everett,  Mr.  Connell. 


In  Garden  of  Geddes  Douglas,  May  1946:  Frances  Douglas,  Robert  Sturtevant, 
William  McKee,  Jesse  Wills. 


Ethel  Ricker 
(Exhibitions  1938-49) 


Peggy  Burke  Grey 
(Associate  Editor 
and  Robins) 


John  Bartholomew 
(Robins  1956-66) 


THE  IRIS  LEGEND 

Dora  Wall 

If  there  existed  somewhere  in  the  world  a  tapestry  into  which  were 
woven  all  the  stories,  legends,  beliefs,  symbols  and  facts  concerning  the 
Iris — it  would  be  a  very  long  tapestry  indeed;  and  the  end  of  it  would 
not  be  visible,  for  the  weavers  are  still  at  work. 

Surely,  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  this  tapestry  there  would  be 
a  rainbow;  somewhere  also  a  lovely  Goddess  clad  in  multi-colored  robes, 
wearing  a  nimbus  and  displaying  golden  wings,  would  appear;  Then  there 
would  be  depicted  Knights,  Kings,  Pyramids,  mountains,  streams,  meadows, 
rooftops,  and  all  manner  of  people.  The  colors  of  the  tapestry  would  range 
from  somber  to  gaudy;  and  the  shapes  of  the  flower  embossed  throughout 
would  vary  greatly — though  always  one  would  see  three  petals  reaching 
up  and  three  arching  down. 

We  owe  the  name  of  our  flower  to  the  Greeks.  Among  their  deities,  who 
dwelt  on  Mt.  Olympus,  was  one  called  Iris.  She  was  the  special  messenger 
of  Hera,  the  Queen  Goddess.  When  Iris  carried  special  messages  from 
Heaven  to  Earth,  she  used  the  rainbows  as  her  pathway. 

There  are  many  stories  about  how  the  flower  came  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  Goddess.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ancients  believed  the  flower  to  be 
especially  loved  and  endowed  by  the  Gods. 

One  story  has  it  that  the  Gods  held  a  party  for  all  the  flowers.  They  all 
came  bedecked  in  their  finest  colors.  But  one  poor  little  flower — the 
Cinderella  of  the  Flower  Kingdom — appeared  wearing  only  the  dull, 
tattered  dress  of  a  cinder  girl.  And  the  heart  of  Iris  was  touched.  She  told 
the  poor  little  flower:  “You  shall  be  clad  even  as  I!”  At  the  next  party 
that  little  flower  appeared  in  the  most  dazzling  dress  of  all,  a  dress  that 
contained  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Ever  since,  this  flower  has  been 
known  as  Iris,  the  rainbow  flower.  Another  version  of  basically  the  same 
story  says:  One  day  the  flowers  all  assembled  at  the  invitation  of  Juno 
(Roman  equivalent  of  Hera),  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Iris.  They  all 
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came  in  their  prettiest  dresses  and  were  having  a  fine  time  when  three  new 
sister  flowers  were  seen  approaching,  dressed  in  gowns  of  red,  yellow,  and 
purple,  and  wearing  gorgeous  jewels,  but  no  one  know  who  they  were.  As 
they  were  without  names,  they  were  christened  Iris,  because  they  wore 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  thus  it  is  that  they  bear  the  name  of  the 
messenger  of  the  Gods. 

Still  another  story  in  point  runs  as  follows:  “Apollo  was  casting  a  quoit, 
and  as  it  whizzed  through  the  air,  the  West  Wind  (who  was  filled  with 
jealous  anger  that  Hyanthus  preferred  Apollo  to  him)  seized  the  quoit  in 
his  invisible  grasp,  changed  its  course  and  sent  it  with  deadly  force  to 

Hyanthus . Taking  the  boy’s  lifeless  body  in  his  arms,  Apollo 

gave  him  promise  of  immortal  life:  “You  die,”  he  exclaimed  to  the  boy, 
“but  from  your  blood  shall  spring  a  flower  that  ALL  SHALL  LOVE!”  As 
he  spoke,  a  delicate  blossom,  in  shape  like  a  lily,  but  of  a  delicate  purple 
hue  sprang  from  the  ground.  This  flower  the  Greeks  called  the  hyacinth, 
but  today  it  is  called  the  Iris,  in  honor  of  the  Goddess  of  the  Rainbow. 

Below  the  Gods  were  the  Kings  and  rulers  who  also  loved  the  Iris  and 
who  attributed  some  God-like  powers  to  it.  In  the  ancient  and  medieval 
world  the  Iris  was  widely  used  as  a  symbol  of  Power. 

Four  thousand  years  ago,  on  a  fresco  of  the  wall  of  the  palace  of  Minos 
at  Knossos,  a  conventionalized  iris  appears.  The  Egyptians  introduced  it 
into  their  architecture  as  a  symbol  of  Eloquence  and  Power.  It  was  placed 
upon  the  brow  of  the  Sphinx  and  upon  the  sceptre  of  their  rulers.  In  Ancient 
Babylonia  it  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  symbols  of  royalty.  In  the 
Amber  Palace  near  Jaipur  in  India  there  is  a  bas  relief  of  an  iris. 

Clovis,  reported  to  be  the  first  Christian  King  of  France,  was  by  many 
people  supposed  to  be  the  first  to  carry  the  Fleur-de-Lys  insignia.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  story,  Clovis,  in  507,  when  fighting  with  the  West  Goths,  came 
upon  a  river  too  deep  to  cross.  The  clatter  of  his  troops  startled  a  deer, 
which  ran  to  a  spot  from  which  it  crossed  safely,  indicating  to  Clovis  the 
safe  place  to  cross.  At  this  point,  the  water-iris  were  growing.  He  picked 
one  and  then  crossed  safely  and  later  won  a  victory.  Believing  his  victory 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  iris,  he  henceforth  regarded  it  as  a  symbol  of 
victory.  We  know  that  the  iris  is  the  national  flower  of  France,  where  it 
was  first  called  Fleur-de-Lys.  There  are  several  legends  in  regard  to  its 
adoption.  One  of  these  also  concerns  Clovis.  His  wife,  who  was  a  Christian, 
endeavored  by  prayers  and  good  deeds  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  her 
war-like  husband.  For  a  long  time  he  resisted,  but  finally,  when  he  was  in 
danger  of  defeat  by  the  Huns,  he  called  for  assistance  from  the  God  his 
wife  worshipped.  The  tide  of  battle  turned;  he  won  a  complete  victory, 
and  upon  his  return  was  baptized  in  the  Christian  Faith.  The  following 
night  an  angel  appeared  to  a  holy  hermit  who  dwelt  near  the  castle  and 
gave  him  a  beautiful  shield  emblazoned  with  three  golden  Fleur-de-Lys, 
which  he  bade  the  Queen  to  give  to  Clovis. 

A  later  tradition  ascribes  the  Fleur-de-Lys  to  Louis  VII  of  France. 
About  to  start  on  his  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  white  Banner  of 
the  French  Crusaders  was  found  one  morning  to  be  covered  with  purple 
Fleur-de-Lys.  Louis  regarded  it  as  evidence  of  Divine  approval,  and 
adopted  it  as  the  emblem  of  France,  and  had  it  engraved  upon  his  signet 
ring.  The  soldiers  called  it  Fleur-de-Louis,  which  later  was  contracted 
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to  Fleur-de-Luce,  and  finally  to  Fleur-de-Lys.  It  was  incorporated  into 
the  Arms  of  France  and  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  Crown  itself.  Charles 
VI  reduced  the  number  of  flowers  to  three — supposedly  in  recognition  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  The  Fleur-de-Lys  was  banned  in  France  during  the 
Revolution;  since  then  the  tri-color  has  been  the  National  Emblem. 

For  some  time,  after  the  conquests  of  France,  by  Edward  III,  England 
added  it  to  its  Coat  of  Arms.  Only  in  1801  did  it  disappear  from  the 
English  shield. 

In  1272,  the  City-State  of  Florence,  Italy,  had  the  iris  as  its  official 
flower — and  does,  even  today.  At  one  time  its  gold  coins,  the  “F  lorins,  ’ 
had  the  Fleur-de-Lys  on  one  side  of  them. 

Not  only  Royalty,  but  Religions  and  semi-religious  organizations  have 
found  the  Iris  suitable  for  symbolic  use. 

The  Mohammedans  brought  the  white  iris,  Albicans,  to  Spain,  and 
the  Spaniards  took  it  to  Mexico.  The  Mohammedans  planted  it  on  the 
graves  of  their  dead.  Many  of  our  early  pioneers  planted  iris  on  graves 
as  well.  Perhaps  it  was  because  they  were  hardy,  and  the  rhizomes  sur¬ 
vived  long  months  of  being  out  of  the  ground;  but  I  like  to  think  there 
was  another  reason.  One  task  ascribed  to  the  Goddess  Iris  was  the  final 
severing  of  the  cord  between  body  and  soul  of  the  dying.  Could  this  account 
for  the  use  of  Iris  on  graves? 

Katherine  M.  Beals  in  “Flower  Lore  and  Legend”  says:  “As  a  religious 
symbol  the  iris  is  sacred  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  was  once  a  knight 
who  was  not  learned,  but  who  was  most  devout.  He  never  could  remember 
more  than  two  words  of  the  Latin  prayer  to  the  Holy  Mother.  These  words 
were  Ave  Maria,  and  he  repeated  them  over  and  over,  night  and  day,  until 
at  last  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel-yard  of  a  convent  near  which 
he  lived.  After  a  while  a  strange  flower  grew  on  his  grave,  a  Fleur-de-Lys, 
which  bore  on  every  blossom  in  golden  letters  the  words  Ave  Maria.  The 
monks,  who  had  held  him  in  contempt  during  his  life,  because  of  his  ignor¬ 
ance,  opened  the  grave  and  were  surprised  to  find  the  root  of  the  plant 
resting  on  the  lips  of  the  holy  knight,  whose  body  lay  in  the  grave.” 

In  the  Bible  Jesus  compares  the  colors  of  the  “Lilies  of  the  Fields” 
(probably  native  iris)  favorably  to  the  garments  worn  by  Soloman,  a  very 
rich  ruler  who  flaunted  his  wealth.  Does  this  not  suggest  they  were  favored 
by  God? 

Marguerite  Dutch,  in  “White  Shrine  of  Jerusalem”,  presents  the  iris 
standards  as  representing  spiritual  things  (Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost; 
heart,  mind  and  soul,  etc.)  and  the  falls  to  her  symbolize  human  and 
earthly  things  (Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;  father,  mother  and  child,  etc.). 

The  Japanese,  though  not  as  a  religious  symbol,  feature  the  iris  at  their 
June  Flower  Festival.  Purple,  yellow,  white  and  some  shades  of  blue  are 
the  principal  colors.  At  Horo  Kiri,  near  Tokio,  the  plants  are  arranged 
to  produce  a  wonderful  color  affect.  On  June  5,  they  hang  bunches  of 
wild  iris  under  the  eaves  of  their  homes  to  ward  off  evil  spirits  and  to 
guard  their  homes  from  misfortune.  Public  conveyances  are  decorated 
with  garlands  of  iris.  The  hot  water  in  the  public  baths  is  perfumed  with 
iris  roots.  In  some  places  in  Japan  irises  are  planted  on  the  roofs  of  houses. 
This  is  a  custom  which  originated  long  ago  when  there  was  a  famine 
in  Japan  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  plant  any  thing  in  the  ground  that 
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could  not  be  used  for  food.  The  Japanese  use  the  iris  to  send  when 
congratulations  are  in  order,  except  for  weddings,  when  purple  is  not  used. 

The  iris  is  also  mentioned  in  literature.  It  was  once  believed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Lily  family,  so  possibly  some  references  to  the  lily  actually 
applied  to  some  form  of  iris.  A  passage  from  Virgil’s  Aeneid  was  translated 
by  Harry  Randall  to  say:  “So  beloved  iris,  adorned  by  the  sun  across  the 
heavens  with  a  thousand  varied  hues,  speeds  down  through  the  sky  on 
saffron  wings”.  The  French  poets  have  made  their  national  flower  a  fre¬ 
quent  theme  for  verse.  Chaucer  and  Ben  Johnson  both  seem  to  have  been 
familiar  with  it.  Milton  numbers  it  with  the  flowers  of  Paradise:  “Iris  all 
hues  ...”  Shakespeare  often  refers  to  the  iris  in  his  historical  plays.  And 
Shelley  must  have  referred  to  the  swamp-iris  in  these  two  lines: 

“And  nearer  to  the  river’s  trembling  edge 

There  grew  broad  flag  flowers,  purple  prankt  with  white” 

Finally,  the  iris  had  a  practical  use.  Orris  root,  used  medically,  was 
made  from  it.  Katherine  M.  Beals  says:  “The  roots,  which  had  many  of 
the  properties  of  honey,  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  forty-one  different 
remedies.”  They  were  used  as  cures  for  everything  from  teething  troubles 
of  infants  to  bites  of  serpents  and  scorpions. 

An  exquisite  perfume  was  made  from  some  varieties  of  iris. 

The  japanese  women  used  face  powder  made  from  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

If  you  have  read  the  above  chronical  with  a  cynical  smile,  take  a  good 
look  at  yourself.  Iris  fans  have  come  to  their  hobby  by  various  roads. 
Many  of  you  may  recall  the  exact  experience  that  committed  you  to  it. 
All  of  you  bring  “Burnt  Offerings”  in  the  form  of  money,  back-breaking 
labor,  and  sweat.  You  arrange  your  vacations  to  accord  with  iris  seasons. 
In  the  winter  you  spend  happy  hours  reading  the  “Iris  Begats”,  stories 
about  great  irisarians,  and  accounts  of  Important  Iris  (such  as  DOMIN¬ 
ION,  R AMESES,  SNOW  FLURRY,  and  PROGENITOR)  which  have 
helped  in  the  evolution  of  Our  Flower.  Sometimes  they  even  invade  your 
dreams.  And  which  one  of  you  has  not  stood  in  awed  silence  before  a 
clump  of  iris — feeling  something  akin  to  worship?  Let’s  face  it!!!  WE  ARE 
IRIS  CULTISTS? 


Jay  Ackerman 
(Treasurer  1960 — ) 


Carl  Schirmer 
(Treasurer  1950-59) 


Richardson  Wright 
(Treasurer  1927-37) 
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SUSAN  BLISS 
(Bliss  ’22) 


CARDINAL 
(Bliss  ’19) 


MRS.  VALERIE  WEST 
(Bliss  ’25) 
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Golden  Jubilee 

1970  Convention  of  the  American  Iris 

Society 

REGISTRATIONS 

Registration  Fee:  Before  May  1,  1970  $52.50 

May  1,  1970  and  after  $57.50 

Mail  Registrations  to: 

Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Higgins,  Wynn  Court,  Syosset,  N.Y.  11791 

Make  Check  payable  to:  Empire  State  Iris  Society 

Please  help  us  plan  for  your  enjoyment  by  registering  as  early 
as  possible.  Certain  bus  and  meal  commitments  must  be  made  in 
advance.  To  guarantee  you  against  disappointments  we  urge  you 
to  have  registrations  in  our  hands  no  later  than  May  28th. 


STATLER  HILTON  HOTEL  RATES  PER  DAY  (Plus  Tax) 


Singles 

$14.00 

$16.00 

$18.00 

$19.00 

$21.00 

$23.00 

Doubles 

$20.00 

$22.00 

$24.00 

$25.00 

$27.00 

$29.00 

Twins 

$20.00 

$22.00 

$24.00 

$25.00 

$27.00 

$29.00 

To  obtain  these  rates  state  that  you  are  attending  the  AIS  Convention. 

Reservations  should  be  in  no  later  than  May  15  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Front  Office  Manager,  The  Statler  Hilton,  7th  Ave.  &  33  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

Should  there  be  any  trouble  in  obtaining  rooms  at  the  Convention  hotel,  there  are 
numerous  other  reasonably  accessible  hotels  and  motels. 


FEATURES 


Saturday ,  May  30  Registration.  Afternoon  bus  tour  to  Staten  Island — Cath¬ 
erine  Smith  Garden.  Sightseeing  en  route  including  harbor 
crossing  by  S.I.  Ferry.  Late  afternoon  welcome  meeting 
and  social  hour. 

Sunday ,  May  31  Bus  Tour  to  New  Jersey— Knocke  Garden  in  morning  and 

Presby  Memorial  Garden  in  afternoon.  Lunch  at  Far  Hills 
Inn  (Somerville). 

Monday ,  June  1  Bus  Tour  to  Long  Island-wisits  to  Planting  Fields  Arbor¬ 
etum  and  Kuesel,  Peck  and  Viette  gardens.  Lunch  at  Swan 
Club  in  Glenwood  Landing. 


Tuesday,  June  2  Bus  Tour  to  northern  suburbs— Watts  Garden  in  Armonk, 

N.Y.  Thomson  and  Stretcher  gardens  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
Lunch  at  White  Plains  Hotel.  Evening  Jubilee  Banquet. 
Old  Timers. 


Danielson  66-1 


BIG  BLACK  BUMBLEBEE 
(Danielson  *66) 


Danielson  69-1 


Danielson  69-2 
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INTED  IN  TWO  SECTIONS  SECTION  TWO 


AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY  SHOW  SUPPLIES 

(THIS  LIST  SUPERSEDES  ALL  PREVIOUS  LISTINGS) 

PREPAID 


Official  show  supplies  of  the  American  Iris  Society  are  avialable  from  the  American 
Iris  Society,  2315  Tower  Grove  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110.  Please  make 
checks  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society.  Show  reports  are  to  be  mailed  to 
Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove,  8260  Longdon  Avenue,  S^n  Gabriel,  Calif.  91755. 

All  orders  are  forwarded  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

1.  Handbook  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions . - . $1.50  each 

2.  Color  classification,  1966  revision . . . -.50  cents  each 

3.  Entry  Tags,  Revised.  When  judging  is  completed,  clerks  can  tear  off  bottom 

and  start  tabulating . . . . . $1.50  per  hundred 

4.  Clerk’s  records.  For  recording  winners  in  each  class.  One  needed  for  each 

class.  Punched  so  they  can  be  inserted  in  a  notebook  and  made  part  of  a 
permanent  record  . . . . . $1.50  per  hundred 

5.  Award  ribbons.  Blue,  first;  red,  second;  white,  third;  pink,  honorable  mention. 
Imprinted  with  AIS  seal  and  Premium  Award.  First'quality  ribbon. 

. . . 18  cents  each 

6  Award  ribbons.  Smaller  than  5,  but  otherwise  the  same.  Meant  for  median 
and  dwarf  shows . . . 15  cents  each 

7.  Purple  Rosette:  AIS  seal  on  middle  streamer,  American  Iris  Society  on  one  out' 
side  streamer,  on  the  other  outside  streamer — 

A.  Best  specimen  of  show  . 1.30  each 

B.  Best  arrangement  of  show  . 1.30  each 

C.  Horticultural  sweepstakes  . 1.30  each 

D.  Artistic  sweepstakes  . 1.30  each 

E.  Seeding  of  Show  Most  Worthy  of  Introduction  . 1.30  each 

8.  Small  purple  rosettes 

A.  Imprinted  Horticultural  Class,  Special  Award.  May  be  awarded  for  best 

of  group;  i.e.,  best  white  self,  best  blue  self,  best  plicata,  best  bitone,  best 
blend,  best  collection,  or  any  other  special  award..., . 75  cents  each 

B.  Imprinted  Artistic  Class,  Special  Award.  May  be  awarded  to  best  of  any 

group  in  artistic  or  composition  classes,  or  any  other  special  award  in  artistic 
classes  . 75  cents  each 

C.  Best  specimen  of  show,  Junior  Division  . 75  cents  each 

D.  Best  arrangement  of  show,  Junior  Division  . . 75  cents  each 

E.  Horticultural  sweepstakes,  Junior  Division  .  . 75  cents  each 

F.  Artistic  sweepstakes,  Junior  Division  . . 75  cents  each 

9.  Section  rosette.  Midway  in  size  between  7  and  8.  May  be  awarded  to  best 

specimen  in  each  section  (tall  bearded,  border,  miniature  tall  bearded,  spuria, 
Siberian,  Louisiana,  Japanese,  etc.)  . . . . . 85  cents  each 

10.  Silver  or  Bronze  medals.  Not  engraved.  Orders  for  these  medals  should  accom' 

pany  show  report  sent  to  the  Chairman,  Exhibitions  Committee.  Supplied  with' 
out  cost  to  AIS  Affiliates  . . . . . . . 4.25  each 

11.  Seedling  ballots.  One  should  be  given  to  each  AIS  judge  who  visits  the  show; 

to  be  used  by  judges  in  voting  for  Exhibition  Certificate  . . No  charge 

12.  Report  and  application  for  award.  One  set  in  triplicate  for  a  show.  One  copy 
to  be  mailed  immediately  after  the  show  to  Chairman,  Exhibitions  Committee; 
one  copy  to  be  mailed  to  the  RVP;  and  the  third  copy  to  be  retained  for  the 
club  files. 
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Wilmot  Avenue,  Columbia,  South  Carolina  29205. 

6 —  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Mrs.  Elsie  A.  Zuercher,  121  E.  Union  St.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ind.  47371 

7 —  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Chaplain  Calvin  S.  Cunningham ,  316  Farrar  Street, 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee  37130. 

8 —  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Protzmann,  400  E.  Van  Norman 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53207 

9 —  Illinois.  Mr.  D.  Steve  Varner,  North  State  Street  Road,  Monticello,  Ill.  61856 

10 —  Louisiana.  Mr.  C.  W.  Amy,  Jr.,  Box  511,  U.  S.  L.,  Lafayette,  La.  70504 

11 —  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Mrs.  Don  R.  Holtz,  Box  7,  Kellogg,  Idaho  83837 

12 —  Utah.  Mr.  Bion  Tolman,  4399  Carol  Jane  Drive,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84117 

13 —  Washington  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Foster  M.  Allen,  615  34th  Street,  Washougal, 
Washington  98671. 

14 —  Northern  California  and  Nevada.  Mr.  Glenn  F.  Corlew,  2988  Cherry  Lane, 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94596 

15 —  Southern  California  and  Arizona.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Day,  279  J  St.,  Chula  Vista, 
Calif.  92010 

16 —  Canada.  Mr.  Douglas  Insleay,  2920  Berlioz  Ave.,  Ville  Brossard,  Quebec,  Canada. 

17 —  Texas.  Mr.  L.  E.  Brooks,  RFD  1,  Iowa  Park,  Texas  76367 

18 —  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Mr.  Russell  Morgan,  RR  4,  Parsons,  Kansas  67357 

19 —  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Ira  E.  Wood,  37  Pine  Court,  New 
Providence,  N.  J.  07974 

20 —  Colorado.  Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  4301  E.  Cedar  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  80222. 

21 —  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Leo  W.  Framke,  Blencoe, 
Iowa  51523 

22 —  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Perry  L.  Parrish,  4908  N.W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.  73112 

23 —  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Wilson,  316  Cardenas,  NE.,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico  87108. 

24 —  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hopton,  2032  East  Drive,  Jackson, 
Mississippi  39204. 
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Affiliates  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Please  send  name  of  your  club  and  name  and  address  of  the  president  to  Clifford 
W.  Benson,  Secretary,  AIS,  2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110;  Helen 
McCaughey,  5720  N.  W.  36th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73122;  and  J.  Arthur 
Nelson,  3131  North  58th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68104  so  we  can  publish  a  complete 
list  of  affiliates  in  the  April  Bulletin. 


IRIS  COVERS  IN  COLOR 

Duplicates  of  covers  of  January  and  April  1968  Bulletin  covers.  Ideal  for 
covers  for  show  schedules,  yearbooks,  iris  programs,  place  mats  for 
special  iris  occasions  . ten  cents  each 

American  Iris  Society  2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 


AIS  PINS 

To  be  sold  for  the  Scientific  Research  Fund.  Lapel  type.  $2.50  each. 
Order  from; 

Clifford  Benson,  Secretary  American  Iris  Society 

2315  Tower  Grove  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 


KAY  SEE  DE  LUXE  GARDEN  MARKERS 
RUSTPROOF  WEATHERPROOF  PERMANENT 

All  aluminum  heavy  gauge  nameplate  with  rolled  edge.  Vinyl 

coated  stiff  wire  stem,  offset  as  illustrated. 

REGULAR  SIZE  —  2%x4”  nameplate,  16%”  stem 

dozen,  $3.25  25  for  $6.25  100  for  $19.95 

KING  SIZE  —  21/£x4”  nameplate,  25”  stem 

dozen,  $4.25  25  for  $7.95  100  for  $27.50 

DWARFIE  SIZE  —  I%x2%”  nameplate,  12”  stem 

dozen,  $2.95  25  for  $5.50  100  for  $17.50 

Because  of  increased  postage  rates  to  distant  points,  please  ADD  TO 

ABOVE  PRICES: 

If  your  zip  code  begins  with  0,  1  or  9;  doz.  20c  25 — 35c  100 — 80c 
If  your  zip  code  begins  with  2,  3  or  8;  doz.  10c  25 — 20c  100 — 50c 


FOR  PERMANENCE  AND  LEGIBILITY,  THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST 

For  best  marking  results,  use  Deco-write,  a  quick  drying  hard  finish  lacquer  in  a  ball  point 
tube.  Easy  to  apply  —  lasts  several  seasons.  Stocked  in  five  colors  —  Black,  Forest  Green,  Cherry 
Red,  Orange  and  White.  Price  69c  per  tube  with  order;  75c  mailed  separately. 


TOP  O’  THE  RIDGE 


100  NE  81st  St. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  64118 
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From  The  President’s  Desk 

By  the  time  you  read  this  the  decision  will  already  have  been  made  on 
your  voting  a  change  in  AIS  bylaws  to  perrnat  an  increase  in  dues.  I 
was  reluctant  even  to  propose  such  an  increase,  and  so  were  all  Board 
Members.  But  AIS  operating  deficits  have  continued  to  pile  up,  so  that 
finally  we  had  to  face  facts  squarely.  Frankly,  I  was  quite  disappointed 
that  we  did  not  increase  our  membership  last  year  enough  to  take  up  the 
slack.  But  apathy  in  renewals  offset  the  1100  new  members  we  enrolled. 
So  now  we  either  receive  added  income,  or  we  eliminate  some  services  or 
publications  that  we  have  considered  to  be  necessities. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  50th  Anniversary  Commemorative  Medal  we 
are  issuing  in  honor  of  our  semi-centennial  birthday  (see  the  inside  cover 
of  the  Anniversary  Bulletin  proper).  Coin  collectors  are  already  clamoring 
for  these  medals,  but  we  are  making  every  attempt  to  insure  that  our  AIS 
members  have  first  chance  at  them.  The  mintage  is  limited,  and  I  suggest 
that  you  order  immediately,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  Advance  sale 
(they  are  scheduled  for  delivery  in  early  December)  has  already  been  quite 
heavy. 

At  the  end  of  this,  my  first  year  as  President,  I  pay  tribute  to  all  of  you 
for  the  helpful  letters  you  have  written  to  me.  I  thank  especially  the  entire 
Board  of  Directors  for  their  help  and  support.  Some  deserve  special  men¬ 
tion:  Art  Nelson  for  his  sound  advice  on  “sticky”  problems  (AIS  will  miss 
him  as  an  officer,  but  we  still  will  have  his  help  as  Editor);  Hugo  Wall  and 
his  committee  for  a  penetrating  and  revealing  financial  and  operational 
study  of  AIS  policies  and  procedures;  Earl  Browder  for  an  outstanding  pro¬ 
motional  job  on  our  fine  “Iris  Notes”  by  Bright  of  America;  and  Ira  Wood 
for  a  Regional  Handbook  that  gives  every  promise  of  being  of  top  caliber. 

William  T.  Bledsoe 


AN  EXTRA  DIMENSION 

Roger  R.  Nelson 

(Mr.  Nelson  is  a  young  and  enthusiastic  iris  grower  at  Wayne,  Nebr. ) 

When  one  is  motivated  by  evaluated  experience  to  recommend  to  his  fel¬ 
low  irisarians  as  well  as  the  general  gardening  public,  fifteen  or  twenty 
outstanding  (and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  word)  iris  varieties,  it  seems  like 
a  menial  task.  But,  once  the  compiling  of  the  varieties  is  assumed,  prom¬ 
inent  faults  appear  somewhere  in  the  display  or  habits  of  most  varieties; 
and  one  is  tempted  to  hesitate  on  listing  certain  varieties  as  truly  meritor¬ 
ious.  Since,  however,  no  iris  variety  is  perfect  (like  any  other  flowering 
perennial),  this  examination  and  listing  will  dwell  on  proven  favorites  and 
impressive  newcomers  in  recent  color  and  pattern  developments,  as  evalu¬ 
ated  in  the  Midwest  with  attention  focused  on  known  shortcomings  as 
well  as  attributes.  All  varieties  listed  will  offer  extra  diminsions  of  quality 
needed  in  any  iris  garden. 
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Since  the  yellow  class  as  a  whole  is  flaunting  one  of  the  most  significant 
records  of  progress  and  advancement  of  any  color  class,  it  seems  fitting 
that  several  of  the  outstanding  plants  I  list  be  the  prominent  members  of 
this  class. 

KINGDOM  (Fay  ’64).  One  of  my  favorites  for  four  seasons.  Emphasis 
here  is  on  clear,  ultra  clean  deep  yellow  color  with  wide,  heavily  ruffled 
petals;  substance  is  exceptionally  heavy;  stalks  are  strong  and  consistently 
average  to  well  branched.  This  always  has  been  a  healthy,  vigorous  grower 
in  our  area.  Primary  fault:  Tendency  to  bloom  too  heavily. 

DENVER  MINT  (Knopf  ’63).  As  seen  for  the  past  three  seasons,  an¬ 
other  pre-eminent  yellow;  deep  drcsden  yellow  coloration  with  lighter  area 
near  beard;  very  fluted  and  ruff’ed  petals.  A  strong,  well-branched  stem 
with  many  buds,  thus  blooming  over  a  long  season.  Produces  fine  foliage 
and  a  healthy  plant.  Noted  weakness:  Fails  to  bloom  every  year,  even 
when  established. 

CANARY  FRILLS  (Bro.  Charles  ’65).  A  very  much  overlooked  variety; 
one  of  the  finest  heavily  laced  irises  to  date  with  clean  canary  yellow 
standards  and  creamy  falls  bordered  canary  yellow.  Despite  heavy  lace 
opens  freely  and  produces  vigorous,  healthy  plants.  A  most  appealing  and 
important  shade  of  yellow  for  transition  between  plantings  of  deeper  colors. 
Branching  is  substandard  and  bud  count  is  low  with  never  more  than 
five  buds  seen. 

ROYAL  GOLD  (Hamblen  ’66).  A  variety  whose  brilliant,  intense  color 
is  truly  magnetic;  its  petals  are  the  most  velvety  of  any  in  this  class  and 
very  heavily  substanced.  Give  it  the  hottest,  most  intense  sunlight  and  it 
will  stand  up  straight  and  never  fade.  A  magnificent  landscape  variety, 
and  equally  qualified  as  a  cut  flower  with  its  smooth  intense  coloration. 
It  further  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  irises  that  I  grow.  It  is,  however, 
not  proving  to  be  a  consistently  good  grower  in  all  Midwest  gardens. 

LAUNCHING  PAD  (Knopf  ’67).  An  attention-getting  newcomer  to 
many  Midwest  gardens,  being  an  unusual  and  intense  combination  of  lemon 
yellow  in  the  standards  and  white  falls  bordered  a  deep  bright  yellow, 
finished  off  with  a  full  red-orange  beard.  As  examined  for  two  seasons 
is  producing  vigorous,  healthy  plants  with  strong  stalks.  Planted  in  mass, 
should  be  a  most  startling  landscape  variety.  Seems  to  vary  in  its  ability 
to  produce  a  proper  number  of  branches  and  buds. 

SAFFRON  ROBE  (Moldovan  ’68).  Again  I  must  begin  with  color,  for 
originality  runs  high  here.  Completely  clean  and  smooth  bright  old  gold 
or  saffron  yellow,  with  a  lush  beard  of  golden  brown.  Very  well  branched, 
three-way  in  arrangement,  and  proving  to  be  a  healthy  grower.  A  totally 
distinct  color  that  attracts  from  afar.  Smooth  in  its  arrangement  and 
destined  to  be  a  fine  cut  flower  as  well  as  a  garden  scene-stealer.  Like 
KINGDOM,  it  wants  to  bloom  too  heavily. 

WEST  COAST  (Knopf  ’68).  Promising,  but  not  fully  tested  in  our 
area.  However,  one-year  tests  show  very  favorable  outlook.  Once  more 
one  is  hit  with  a  dynamic  color  of  the  deepest  golden  yellow  intensity, 
very  uniform  in  its  brightness,  with  a  guarantee  of  no  fading  or  bleaching. 
The  petals  are  both  ruffled  and  laced  and  displayed  on  a  well-branched 
stem.  Growth  is  very  complimentary  to  date,  a  primary  reason  this  class 
is  holding  the  limelight  these  days.  May  possess  detracting  white  lines  near 
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the  beard  and  haft. 

NEW  MOON  (Sexton  ’68).  As  viewed  and  studied  for  two  years,  the 
premio  thing  to  date  in  yellows.  This  has  so  very  much  going  for  it  that 
a  serious  fault  cannot  be  listed  to  date.  Huge,  beautifully  formed  flowers 
of  bright,  clear  medium  yellow  in  a  complete  self.  Substance,  vigor,  and 
stem  are  unchallenged  and  further  the  very  longest  season  of  bloom  with 
each  flower  lasting  three  days  or  more.  A  giant  leap  forward  in  yellows. 

Orchid  coloration  in  irises  is  becoming  a  paramount  grouping  due  par¬ 
tially  to  depth  of  color,  but  more  convincingly  as  a  result  of  the  presence 
of  other  colors  artfully  blended  into  the  orchid  (red-violet)  color.  Four 
noteworthy  varieties  are  examples  here. 

RIPPLING  WATERS  (Fay  ’61).  The  most  beautiful  blended  orchid, 
pink  and  cream  capped  with  a  bold  red  beard.  Beautifully  ruffled  and 
laced  form  and  a  fine  stem.  Commanding  in  a  clump  and  serene  in  the 
living  room  vase.  Has  so  many  fine  qualities  that  it  can  be  faulted  only 
in  its  tendency  to  produce  smaller  type  flowers,  due  to  certain  winter 
weather  conditions.  Still  one  of  the  most  dependable  Dykes  Medalists  in 
recent  years. 

ORCHID  BROCADE  (Rudolph  ’65).  Despite  an  attraction  for  several 
varieties  in  this  color  grouping,  this  huge  orchid-blended  rose  and  beige 
could  just  be  my  favorite  variety  here.  Extreme  width  of  falls  is  noted 
here,  with  an  extra  wide  tangerine  beard  and  the  heaviest  substance  I 
have  seen  in  an  iris.  A  fine  stem  always  showing  three  flowers  at  once  I 
that  last  for  days.  Its  only  noted  fault — can  lag  behind  in  growth  in  the 
spring  due  to  severe  winters. 

ORCHID  DANCER  (Marsh  ’66).  The  very  deepest  member  of  this 
group,  being  almost  petunia  purple,  but  again  blended  pink  and  cream, 
especially  near  the  showy  red  beard.  The  most  vigorous  of  performers  in 
this  category,  with  a  fine  S-curved  stem  producing  flowers  over  a  very  long 
bloom  season;  impeccable  form.  Definitely  an  overlooked  winner,  with 
only  one  fault  noted  in  four  years  of  growth  and  observation — a  marked, 
slightly  rough  haft,  but  hidden  by  ruffles  and  flare  in  the  individual  flower. 

FOND  WISH  (Smith  ’67).  The  newest  member  here  and  the  one  with 
the  most  ruffles  and  lace  and  the  brightest  petal  color  and  the  most  intense 
beard.  Further  it  is  accented  with  beautiful  form  and  a  well-budded  three- 
way  branched  stem.  Proving  very  floriferous  and  vigorous  for  two  seasons, 
with  no  serious  faults  to  list  to  date.  A  very  overlooked  variety  whose  merit 
has  been  greatly  underrated. 

Orange,  another  of  the  day’s  more  popular  color  classes,  is  creeping  into 
all  irisarians  gardens  in  many  forms  and  combinations.  These  three  varieties 
hold  important  positions  in  this  group  in  our  area: 

CHINESE  CORAL  (Fay  ’62).  A  standard  in  apricot-orange,  with  the 
deepest  most  brilliant  coral  beard.  A  very  healthy,  well-branched,  free- 
blooming  variety  that  will  consistently  bloom  every  year.  An  important 
further  addition  it  blooms  late  and  greatly  extends  the  season.  It  could 
use  a  few  more  ruffles;  but  all-in-all,  a  prominent  advancement  in  the 
apricot-oranges. 

HARMONY  HOUSE  (Marsh  ’65).  This  variety  is  actually  a  blend  of 
pinkish  apricot  in  the  standards  and  apricot-orange  in  the  falls,  but  the 
overall  effect  is  bright  apricot-orange.  Besides  being  very  unique  for  color 
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arrangement,  this  variety  excels  in  the  production  of  very  fine  four-way 
branched  stems,  and  often  has  ten  buds,  all  well  spaced.  The  falls  on  this 
one  are  not  as  wide  as  some,  but  well  balanced,  nevertheless.  Growth  is 
among  the  most  vigorous.  Just  now  receiving  plaudits,  but  still  overlooked 
by  many  orange  fans. 

RADIANT  LIGHT  (Fay  ’65).  Probably  the  finest  Fay  orange  to  date. 
A  very  brilliant  golden  orange  with  the  deep  coral  beard  inherited  from 
CHINESE  CORAL  and  exhibiting  very  smooth  texture  and  smooth  even 
coloration.  A  vigorous  growing  variety  in  this  area,  with  adequately 
branched  stems.  Holds  on  to  fine  form  which  seems  absent  in  some  of 
the  newer  oranges.  RADIANT  LIGHT  does  not  always  react  favorably 
to  Nebraska  winters,  but  has  bloomed  two  out  of  three  seasons  for  me. 

Pinks  are  struggling  hard  but  advancement  seems  limited  thus  far. 

ESTHER  FAY  (Fay  ’61).  Another  standard  with  growth,  stem,  and 
all  garden  habits  very  complimentary.  A  pink  that  should  be  grown  in 
all  iris  gardens.  Color  is  lighter  pink  like  most  entries  in  this  class,  but 
devoid  of  excessive  buff  and  apricot  influences.  A  variety  that  continues 
to  be  impressive,  year  after  year. 

PINK  FRINGE  (Rudolph  ’67).  This  seems  to  be  the  really  monumental 
addition  to  this  group.  A  new  tint  of  pink,  being  a  blue-pink  with  a  deep¬ 
er  blue-pink  beard.  The  blue  influence  causes  the  coloration  to  look  very 
deep  pink  in  the  garden,  with  absolutely  no  buff  or  apricot  present.  Pro¬ 
ducing  fine  show  type  stems  on  very  healthy  plants.  The  petal  edges  are 
very  laced  and  the  form  is  good,  although  the  falls  could  flare  more.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  outstanding  new  pink  gracing  Midwest  gardens. 

Bicolors  of  distinct  and  unusual  combinations  are  commanding  consider¬ 
able  attention  and  must  be  mentioned  here  to  conclude  a  listing  of  newer 
color  groupings  now  in  vogue. 

GYPSY  LULLABY  (O.  Brown  ’61).  Definitely  a  unique,  different 
variety  of  merit,  with  butterscotch-flushed-violet  standards  atop  falls  of 
medium  red-violet.  Ultra  wide  form  with  a  complete  horizontal  flare.  A 
truly  gypsy-like  concoction  of  refinement.  Branching  is  a  bit  scarce  most 
seasons  and  growth  varies  with  the  effects  of  winter  seasons,  but  dependable 
more  than  not.  A  popular  priced  variety  that  will  be  the  envy  of  all 
neighbors. 

LILAC  CHAMPAGNE  (Hamblen  ’65).  Lighter  yellow  standards,  blue- 
violet  falls,  with  beard  and  haft  soft  yellow.  A  very  warm  and  inviting 
arrangement — bright  enough  to  draw  the  eyes  in  the  garden,  but  soft 
enough  to  warm  up  an  arrangement  on  the  dining  room  table.  Beautifully 
branched  S-curved  stem  that  at  times  is  a  bit  thin  for  the  many  buds. 

LIGHTNING  RIDGE  (O.  Brown  ’66).  The  truly  exotic,  provocative 
new  arrival  in  this  category.  Peach-pink  standards  with  an  orchid  flush 
at  the  base,  and  broad  falls  of  rosy  red-violet  with  a  light  blue  area  near 
the  most  startling  poppy  red  beard.  This  variety  will  be  the  tallest,  finest 
branched  “crowd-stopper”  in  the  landscape.  A  bold  dashing  beauty  with 
emphasis  on  impact  in  the  garden  that  has  shown  me  no  evident  faults 
to  date. 

The  intention  of  this  listing  is  not  to  reflect  other  meritorious  varieties 
and  color  classes  as  being  insignificant,  but  rather  to  recommend  those 
varieties  (older  and  newer)  in  specific  color  groupings  that  are  proving 
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primary  “attention-getters”.  While  plagued  with  one  or  two  noted  faults, 
all  of  the  above  varieties  represent  sound  worthwhile  contributions  to  the 
world  of  irises.  All  offer  an  extra  dimension  of  quality  with  many  more 
attributes  than  shortcomings.  Therefore,  based  on  study  and  evaluation 
in  my  garden  and  surrounding  Midwest  (Nebraska  and  Iowa)  gardens,  I 
will  enthusiastically  indorse  each  variety  listed.  Hope  they  have  that  extra 
dimension  for  you,  too. 


A  TA1E  OF  THREE  GARDENS 

Molly  Price 

The  three  gardens  in  Westchester  County  and  nearby  Connecticut,  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  day’s  tour  of  the  1970  Jubilee  in  NYC,  are  as  different  as  can 
be.  One  is  spacious  and  elegant;  one  would  be  spacious  (that  is,  a  good- 
sized  area  is  under  cultivation)  were  it  not  so  crammed  and  jammed  with 
horticultural  goodies;  one  is  a  comparatively  small  sea-side  garden,  brisk 
with  breezes  from  the  Sound.  Each  one  delighted  me  on  a  different  way; 
and  each  one  made  so  indelible  an  impression  on  me  that  I  can  revisit  them 
at  will  during  the  wakeful  hours  of  a  night. 

Some  of  those  Jubilee-celebraters  who  toured  Paul  and  Louise  Watts’ 
Flowerfield  garden  at  the  Chicago  convention  in  1964  will  be  surprised;  and 
all  of  them  will  be  delighted,  I’m  certain,  to  find  that  this  garden  has  done 
some  traveling,  too.  It  journeyed  east  in  the  spring  of  ’66 — at  least,  9000 
pounds  of  it,  including  hybrid  lilacs  from  the  Fischer  collection,  did — and 
it  is  again  on  tour,  this  time  in  Westchester  County,  New  York.  Looking 
completely  unruffled,  too,  and  as  settled  as  if  it  had  been  here  always.  Even 
the  new  areas  created  especially  for  guest  irises  are  so  much  a  part  of  the 
whole  that  one  would  never  guess  them  to  be  additions  to  the  original  de¬ 
sign.  The  whole  thing  is  flabbergasting  to  a  one-shovel,  one-wheelbarrow 
gardener  like  me.  But  the  Watts,  as  well  as  being  skilled  and  talented 
gardeners,  function  as  a  highly  competent  and  organized  team.  They  chose 
a  spacious  home  for  themselves  and  for  their  garden.  And  they  re-created 
the  garden. 

This  time  it  is  on  a  one-acre  site,  screened  from  the  tree-lined  country  road 
by  a  mixed  shrubbery  border;  and  from  neighbors,  on  one  side,  by  several 
graceful  willows.  (There  must  be  neighbors,  though  I  was  not  aware  of 
their  existence.  And  that  says  a  lot.)  In  iris-time,  the  garden  is  dominated 
by  300  tall  bearded  varieties,  plus  200  guests,  plus  50  Siberian  irises,  plus 
uncounted  poppies,  lupins  and  hybrid  peonies,  all  arranged,  as  if  casually, 
in  sweeping  curved  beds  so  planned  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  smooth  ex¬ 
panse  of  luxuriant,  tree-studded  lawn.  Then  you  take  a  good,  hard  ap¬ 
praising  look  at  the  color  effects  and  it  is  evident  that  the  combinations  are 
anything  but  haphazard. 

For  earlier  and  later  bloom  there  are  over  200  daffodil  varieties,  450 
topnotch  daylilies,  including  several  tetraploids,  Japanese  irises,  clematis,  and 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees. 

Evergreens  in  satisfying  variety — pine,  spruce,  fir,  juniper,  hemlock,  etc. 
— are  all  interestingly  represented.  There  is  even  a  Blue  Atlas  Cedar,  a 
true  cypress,  and  dwarf  forms  of  both  the  Golden  Sawara  False  Cypress  and 
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the  Steel  Lawson  False  Cypress.  Chamaecy paris  lawsoniana  glauca  var. 
minima. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  health,  vigor  and  grooming  of  the 
plants  is  well  nigh  perfect. 

The  Chicago  hybridizers  Blocher,  Fay,  Marsh  and  Rudolph  are  well 
represented  here.  Other  hybridizers  too,  of  course! 


The  entrance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Thomson’s  garden  in  Stamford  is 
simplicity  itself.  Identification  is  by  an  old-fashioned  mailbox  that  gives  no 
clue  to  the  horticultural  treasure-trove  within.  One  enters  this  wooded  fairy¬ 
land  on  Eden  Road  by  a  narrow  lane  which  twice  crosses  a  rushing  brook 
(complete  with  ducklings)  to  make  a  complete  circle.  To  the  left  of  the 
house  is  a  miniature  wilderness  of  evergreens,  with  a  six-foot  cryptomeria 
providing  a  delicate  lacy  contrast  to  various  hollies  (Bill  has  22  different 
hollies,  mostly  native  species)  ;  several  rhododendrons;  a  shining  thick¬ 
leaved  Magnolia  grandiflora,  the  Bull  Bay  Magnolia  that  is  native  from 
North  Carolina  southward  (Bill  says  it  has  not  yet  bloomed,  but  it  is  lovely)  ; 
and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Leatherleaf  Mahonia,  M.  bealii ,  one  of  the 
plants  that  Robert  Fortune  brought  back  from  China. 

Besides  the  lane  in  front  of  the  house  are  three  trees:  Abies  conica,  a  five- 
foot  pyramid,  stands  beside  and  beneath  a  huge  cryptomeria  with  spreading, 
whiplike  branches.  Across  the  lane  is  an  unusual  weeping  cherry,  x  Prunns 
‘Hally  J olivette,’  which  was  originated  in  1940  by  Dr.  Karl  Sax  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  in  Boston  by  crossing  P.  subhirtella  with  P.  uedoensis  and  then 
crossing  back  onto  P.  subhirtella. 

What ,  no  IRISES?  Of  course,  of  course  there  are  irises.  (I  just  wanted 
to  acquaint  you  with  a  few  of  Bill’s  other  treasures:  there  won’t  be  time  at 
the  convention  for  you  to  see  half  of  them.)  At  the  foot  of  the  foundation 
planting  outside  the  living-room,  iris  plants  are  set  two-plants-deep  on  nar¬ 
row,  stepped  terraces — no  spaces  wasted  here!  In  front  of  this  group  is  a 
circular  bed  centered  with  a  forever-blooming  iris  in  bronze.  This  circle 
contains  some  of  Bill’s  recent  iris  acquisitions  such  as  CAMBODIA, 
PUNCHLINE,  EXOTIC  WINGS,  LIME  FIZZ  and  SURPRISE  PAT¬ 
TERN. 

When  I  saw  the  garden,  Bill  had  130  guest  irises  from  25  different  hy¬ 
bridizers — and  more  to  come,  he  said — planted  in  two  large  raised  beds. 
They  were  growing  magnificently,  bedded  down  in  special  imported  iris 
dirt.  Bill  said  it  was  a  potting  soil  mixture  combined  with  cinders — @  $16 
per  cubic  yard. 

Surrounding  the  guest  irises,  and  blooming  with  them,  will  be  exciting 
tree  peonies  such  as  Dr.  Saunders’  Black  Pirate,  and  many  Dexter  hybrid 
rhododendrons.  Across  the  lane  in  a  shaded  area,  you  will  find  the  propo- 
gating  beds  for  these  and  other  evergreens.  Bill  is  a  man  of  many  talents. 

Ed  Stretcher’s  garden  is  a  small,  friendly  extrovert  garden  that  wears  its 
heart  on  its  sleeve,  and  announces  its  master’s  favorite  flower  to  all  who 
pass  by:  across  the  front  edge  of  the  lawn  is  a  long,  wide  bed  of  lustily 
growing  irises.  A  similar  bed  runs  all  along  one  side  of  the  front  lawn,  leav¬ 
ing  just  enough  room  for  a  husky  specimen  of  the  Japanese  cherry  ‘Kwan- 
san’  and  a  mass  of  clematis  that  drapes  itself  over  the  garage. 
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The  private  part  of  the  garden  is  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  facing  the 
Long  Island  Sound.  Comfortable  chairs  are  grouped  beneath  willow  trees 
at  the  sea-wall,  and  irises  are  planted  in  raised  beds  along  both  sides  of  the 
lawn,  and  in  a  big  bed  across  the  edge  of  a  grass  terrace  adjacent  to  the 
house.  All  very  pleasant  and  unpretentious. 


KNOPF  IRIS  GARDENS 

Route  1,  Box  18-B  Potter  Valley,  Calif.  95469 

1970  INTRODUCTION 

ON  TARGET:  Sdlg.  66-19.  TB.  36".  M-L.  (Rainbow  Gold  x 
Beauty  Queen)  X  Denver  Mint.  Lemon  yellow  self.  Ruffles  with 
substance  and  texture.  HC  ’69.  Well  received  by  West  Coast 
growers.  $20.00 

We  will  continue  to  have  all  the  Knopf  introductions. 


PRE-AIS  CONVENTION  MEETING 
NORTHEAST  MEDIAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

SATURDAY,  MAY  23:  Open  house  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Warburton’s 
Garden. 

Refreshments  served. 

Evening  dinner  and  meeting  at  DRIFTWOOD  MOTEL,  Route  9, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Roast  Beef  —  $5.75 

Please  make  you  own  overnight  reservations. 

Guest  Speakers:  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  and  Charlotte  Orr  Gantz. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  24  Tour  Gardens 

Mrs.  James  Shepherd 
Mrs.  Irving  Russell 
Mrs.  Peter  Markham 
Mrs.  Frank  Warburton 

RESERVE  WITH:  Mrs.  James  Shepherd,  7  Steven  Road,  Westboro,  Mass. 
01581 

It  will  be  helpful  in  planning  if  you  make  advance  dinner  reservations, 
but  if  at  the  last  minute  you  find  you  can  make  it,  come  anyway.  These 
dates  should  be  peak  SDB  bloom,  and  you  should  see  the  latest  and  best. 

PLAN  TO  VISIT:  Historical  Boston,  and  the  many  beautiful  gardens  in 
Connecticut  on  your  way  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  I.  J.  Russell,  President 


— 


NEW  PRESIDENTIAL  TEAM 


PRESIDENT 

Wm.  T.  Bledsoe 


FIRST 

VICE  PRESIDENT 
Dr.  Hugo  A.  Wall 


SECOND 

VICE  PRESIDENT 
Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove 


WILLIAM  T.  BLEDSOE 

Mr.  Bledsoe  was  elected  to  a  second  term  as  president  of  the  American 
Iris  at  the  Omaha  Board  meeting.  His  dedication,  his  enthusiasm,  his  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Society  made  of  him  a  popular  choice  to  suc¬ 
ceed  himself;  and  his  plans  for  the  future,  as  well  as  the  innovations  he  has 
brought  into  being  during  the  last  year,  bid  well  for  a  dynamic  Society. 


DR.  HUGO  A.  WALL 

Dr.  Wall  was  elevated  from  the  second  vice  presidency  to  that  of  first. 
His  masterful  study  of  membership  trends  and  his  sterling  work  with 
judges  training  earned  for  him  the  respect  and  the  plaudits  of  the  member¬ 
ship  and  of  the  Board,  and  made  him  a  natural  for  this  high  office  in  the 
Society.  His  most  recent  work  is  that  of  a  penetrating  study  of  the  needs 
of  the  Society.  He  will  continue  as  chairman  of  Judges  and  Judges  Training. 


DR.  CLARKE  COSGROVE 

Dr.  Cosgrove,  recently  elected  to  the  Board,  was  elevated  to  the  post  of 
second  vice  president.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Spuria  Society, 
and  is  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Exhibition  Chairman  of  AIS,  a  post  he 
will  continue  to  hold,  as  well  as  being  RVP  Counsellor.  He  brings  to  this 
new  post  an  enthusiasm  and  a  wide  acquaintance  which  should  serve  the 
new  presidential  team  well. 
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MOUNT  CLARE  IRIS  GARDENS 


3036  N.  Narragansett  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois  60634 

Since  1941  Home  of  the  Aril  Iris  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region 
RADIANT  SMILE.  (1968).  Arilbred.  24".  Sdlg.  66-2.  E-M.  White 
standards;  bronze  falls;  brown  beard.  Large  clear  maroon  signal.  An  aril- 
bred  with  real  class  and  personality.  Received  an  HC  in  1968  as  a  seedling. 

DARDANUS  X  KALIFA  KASHAN  . $10.00 

BIG  BLACK  BUMBLEBEE.  (1966).  Arilbred.  24".  E-M.  Sdlg.  65-4. 
Standards  deep  amethyst-pink,  veined  darker  mulberry;  falls  similar  but 
darker;  beard  bronze.  Black  signal.  THESUS  X  Wo  1  sdlg.  (C.  White). 
It  is  extremely  hardy  and  easy  to  grow  and  increases  rapidly. 

HM  1967  . $5.00 

DREAM  STEP.  (1966).  Regeliocyclus.  18".  E-M.  Sdlg.  65-6.  S  Olive- 
cream,  chartreuse-green  at  midribs;  F  same  except  with  chartreuse  lines; 
beard  brown.  KOROLKOWII  (Brown  and  green)  X  I.  GATESII... .$15.00 
PERSONALITY  QUEEN.  (1966).  Arilbred.  24".  E-M.  Sdlg.  65-15. 
S  pink  to  lavender;  F  same;  dark  brown  signal;  beard  brown.  THESEUS  X 

(Imam  Salah  x  Imam  Ahmid)  X  KALIFA  GULNARE . $5.00 

FLURRY  OF  NEPAL.  (1964).  Arilbred.  30".  Color  bronze  gold.  Beard 
darker.  Small  black  signal.  Very  vigorous  plant.  Easy  grower.  About  30" 
tall.  Three-way  branching.  Seedling  #62-1-1.  H.M.  1965.  (Snow  Flurry  x 

Asoka  of  Nepal)  X  ASOKA  OF  NEPAL . $5.00 

COLLECTOR’S  PRIDE.  (1963).  Regeliabred.  From  Snow  Flurry  and 
Hoogiana.  Pure  clean  white  except  some  orange  stripes  on  upper  falls. 

Beard  yellow.  Has  the  Floogiana  form . $5.00 

Below  we  are  listing  a  number  of  pure  arils,  BUT  order  must  be  in  before 


July  1  to  assure 

delivery. 

ANCILLA  . 

....$3.00 

H.  PURPUREA. 

.....$2.00 

STOLONIFERA- 

ARTEMIS  . 

....  2.00 

IBERICA  . 

.  7.00 

LEICHTLINII  ... 

.$4.00 

CHIONE  . . 

....  2.00 

KOROLKOWII  . 

.....  7.00 

STOL.  ZWANENBURG- 

CLOTHO  ............ 

....  5.00 

KOROLKOWII- 

BEAUTY  . 

.  4.00 

CAMILLA  . 

....  4.00 

VIOLACEA  ... 

.  2.00 

STOL.  VAGA- 

DARDANUS  . 

....  2.00 
o  rwY 

LORTETTII  . 

.  7.00 

COMPACTA  . 

.  6.00 

ijJLVlKA 

FT  JNTCF 

2  50 

LUCIA  . 

.  5.00 

SUSIANA  . 

.  3.00 

GATSEII  . 

....  7.00 

MERCURIUS  ... 

.  3.00 

THESEUS  . 

.  3.00 

HOOGIANA  . 

....  1.00 

SARI  . 

.  7.00 

THOR  . 

.  2.00 

H.  BRONZE 

SYLPHIDE  . . 

.  3.50 

TURKISH  TOPAZ 

3.00 

BEAUTY  . 

....  2.00 

STOLONIFERA 

....  4.00 

VERA  . 

.  3.00 

Aril  Slides 

We  have  two  slide  collections  of  150  slides  each  of  pure  arils  and  aril- 
breds  taken  in  our  garden  during  1963  to  1969.  These  may  be  had  free 
to  any  person  who  wants  to  show  them  to  a  flower  club  or  social  gathering 
interested  in  aril  irises.  A  thirty  day  notice  must  be  given  to  assure  them 
for  a  certain  date. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

No  Circular  or  Catalog  Correspondence  Invited 


HENRY  DANIELSON 


Visitors  Welcome  By  Appointment 
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Judges  Choice  Statistics 
(Tall  Bearded) 

Norman  H.  Noe 

Number  of  Judges’  Choice  TB  irises  that  later  received  the  AM.  (The 
first  number  indicates  those  receiving  the  A.M.  at  the  first  year  eligible, 
the  second  number  those  receiving  it  at  some  later  year.) 


J.C. 

year 

Number  from 

Judges’  Choice  TB  positions: 

1-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

top  25 

remainder 

1960 

5-0 

2-3 

2-0 

1-0 

0-2 

10-5 

0-4 

1961 

5-0 

2-0 

0-2 

0-1 

1-0 

8-3 

1-1 

1962 

5-0 

4-1 

1-1 

2-0 

0-1 

12-3 

0-0 

1963 

5-0 

5-0 

4-0 

1-0 

1-0 

16-0 

1-1 

1964 

5-0 

5-0 

5-0 

2-0 

1-0 

18-0 

2-1 

1965 

5-0 

5-0 

5-0 

4-0 

2-1 

21-1 

2-2 

1966 

5-0 

5-0 

5-0 

1-2 

1-0 

17-2 

3-1 

1967 

5-0 

3-1 

4-0 

2-1 

3-0 

17-2 

1-1 

ave.  60-64 
ave.  65-67 

5-0 

5-0 

3.6-0. 8 
4. 3-0. 3 

2. 4-0. 6 
4. 7-0.0 

1. 2-0.2 

2. 3-1.0 

0.6-0. 6 

2. 0-0. 3 

12.8-2.2 

18.3-1.7 

0. 8-1.4 

2. 0-1. 3 

Number  of  Judges  Choices  TB  Irises  That  Received  HM  in  year  of  J.C. 
list: 


J.C. 

Number 

from  Judges’  Choice 

TB 

positions: 

year 

1-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

top  25 

1960 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1961 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

7 

1962 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 

17 

1963 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9 

1964 

1 

4 

5 

1 

3 

14 

1965 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1966 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

12 

1967 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

1968 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

9 

1969 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1 

12 

ave.  60-64 

1.2 

2.2 

2.2 

1.8 

2.6 

10.0 

ave.  65-69 

1.8 

1.6 

2.6 

2.6 

1.0 

9.6 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  year  the  irises  in  the  top  five  positions  received 
the  Award  of  Merit  the  first  year  eligible.  Excluding  1961  and  1967,  all 
irises  in  the  top  ten  positions  received  the  Award  of  Merit. 
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THE  1969  DYKES  MEDAL  VOTE 

The  vote  for  the  Dykes  Medal  for  1969,  presented  below,  was  prepared, 
in  the  main,  in  July,  but  withheld  from  publication  until  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  a  runoff  was  decided  definitely.  All  statistics 
were  double-checked. 


(Based 

on  672 

on-time  votes) 

V  ariety 

Votes 

Variety 

V  otes 

SKYWATCH 

85 

IRISH  LULLABY 

27 

ULTRAPOISE 

49 

WILD  GINGER 

22 

STERLING  SILVER 

47 

MILESTONE 

20 

DEBBY  RAIRDON 

46 

MOON  RIVER 

18 

CAMELOT  ROSE 

33 

LILAC  CHAMPAGNE 

16 

DENVER  MINT 

33 

CHRISTMAS  TIME 

12 

MUSIC  MAKER 

29 

ORCHID  BROCADE 

12 

GINGERSNAP 

27 

WINE  AND  ROSES 

11 

The  votes  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  as  follows: 

1968 

1967 

V  ariety 

V  otes 

Variety 

V  otes 

STEPPING  OUT 

272 

WINTER  OLYMPICS 

181 

ULTRAPOISE 

45 

ULTRAPOISE 

71 

SKYWATCH 

34 

ORANGE  PARADE 

64 

ORANGE  PARADE 

27 

ESTHER  FAY 

31 

ESTHER  FAY 

26 

MUSIC  MAKER 

22 

1966 

1965 

Variety 

Votes 

V  ariety 

Votes 

RIPPLING  WATERS 

179 

PACIFIC  PANORAMA 

128 

ULTRAPOISE 

54 

RIPPLING  WATERS 

98 

ORANGE  PARADE 

48 

HENRY  SHAW 

50 

HENRY  SHAW 

45 

ORANGE  PARADE 

31 

FLUTED  HAVEN 

27 

FLUTED  HAVEN 

22 

It  may  be  of  interest,  both  to  our  readers  and  to  the  committee  analyzing 
Dykes  voting  procedure,  to  have  an  analysis  of  the  1969  voting  pattern, 
and  it  is  herewith  presented.  (Based  on  672  on-time  and  7  late  ballots.) 


SKY-  ULTRA-  STERLING  DEBBY 


Region  and  WATCH 

POISE 

SILVER 

RAIRDON 

Votes  Cast 

Votes 

Votes 

Votes 

Votes 

Region  Leader 

1-25 

2 

1 

2 

3 

IRISH  LULLABY 

2-21 

3 

2 

0 

1 

SKYWATCH 

3-26 

3 

4 

3 

0 

DENVER  MINT 

4-22 

5 

2 

0 

1 

MUSIC  MAKER,  SI 
WATCH 

5-15 

6 

0 

0 

2 

SKYWATCH 

6-54 

0 

3 

8 

4 

MUSIC  MAKER 

7-28 

5 

3 

1 

1 

SKYWATCH 

8-22 

6 

5 

0 

0 

SKYWATCH 

9-39 

2 

3 

2 

1 

ORCHID  BROCADE, 
WILD  GINGER 

10-5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

DIXIE  DEB 

11-20 

2 

4 

0 

1 

ULTRAPOISE 

12-24 

0 

0 

11 

0 

STERLING  SILVER 

13-34 

2 

0 

2 

13 

DEBBY  RAIRDON 

14-48 

10 

0 

2 

2 

SKYWATCH 

15-39 

5 

2 

4 

1 

MOON  RIVER 

16 


16- 4 

17- 47 

18- 58 

19- 15 

20- 10 

21- 25 

22- 48 

23- 16 

24- 30 
For.-4 


0 

8 

15 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 


0 

4 

5 
1 
1 
5 
3 
0 
0 
1 


0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0  CAMELOT  ROSE, 

1  SKYWATCH 

0  CROSS  COUNTRY 

1 

1  ULTRAPOISE 

9  DEBBY  RAIRDON 

0  DENVER  MINT 

4  SKYWATCH 

0 


Total-679  86  49 
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FOSTER  PLAQUE  TO  LENZ 

We  have  learned  that  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz  has  been 
awarded  the  Foster  Plaque  for  1969  by  the  British 
Iris  Society.  Dr.  Lenz,  a  former  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Iris  Soc’ety,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee, 
has  done  superlative  research,  especially  with  the 
California  natives  and  with  spurias.  His  reputation 
in  research  is  international,  and  made  him  a  very 
logical  choice  for  this  very  high  honor. 


15  —  4—15 

Mrs.  Walter  Bunker 

Fifteen  Life  Memberships  for  Region  15,  that  is — 

Within  a  few  short  weeks,  the  San  Diego-Imperial  Counties  Iris  So¬ 
ciety  started  a  “ball  a-rolling”  and  recruited  eight  new  Life  Memberships 
to  swell  their  society’s  number  to  a  total  of  nine.  Flowever,  being  a  part  of 
Region  15  of  the  AIS,  it  brought  the  grand  total  of  15  “Lifers”  for  Region 
15.  Some  sort  of  a  numbers  game  .  .  .  but  it  is  better  than  a  1000  percent 
increase  over  a  year  ago.  This  was  the  pleasant  announcement  that  Region 
15  Membership  Chairman,  Mrs.  Lois  Weaver  reported  to  RVP,  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  B.  Day. 

Mr.  William  (Bill)  Gunther  of  Del  Mar,  was  the  number  one  Life  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  San  Diego-Imperial  Counties  Iris  Society.  Others  becoming 
members  for  Life  since  September  were  Mrs.  Eleanor  McCown  from  Holt- 
ville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Owen  from  Leucadia,  Mrs.  Hazel  Carson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  N.  Reavis  Carrington,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bunker,  from 
San  Diego. 

In  other  sections  of  Region  15,  individuals  holding  Life  memberships  are 
Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove  of  San  Gabriel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  Walker  of 
Ventura,  Mrs.  Mary  Hoskins  of  Bakersfield,  Mr.  August  Phillips  of  Ingle¬ 
wood,  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski  from  Los  Angeles. 

We  really  are  proud  of  ourselves,  and  the  work  of  Region  15.  Con¬ 
gratulations  all! 
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RIS  JUDGES  FOR  1970 

Dr.  Hugo  Wall,  Chairman  of  Judges 


The  following  rosters  by  Regions  include  five  categories  of  judges: 
Garden  judges,  exhibition  judges,  senior  judges,  honorary  judges  and 
apprentice  judges.  In  the  lists,  garden  judges  are  identified  by  a  G,  ex¬ 
hibition  judges  by  an  E,  senior  judges  by  an  S,  honorary  judges  by  an  H, 
and  apprentice  judges  by  an  A. 

Before  final  additions  and  deletions,  the  list  included  56  Elonorary  Judges, 
136  Senior  Judges,  661  Garden  Judges,  56  Exhibition  Judges,  and  58 
Apprentice  Judges.  Sixty  of  the  Garden  Judges  listed  are  new  RVPs  or 
have  been  RVPs,  and  hence  do  not  count  against  the  15  percent  quota  of 
judges  established  for  each  Region.  All  Garden  and  Exhibition  Judges 
completing  fifteen  years  of  service  are  recommended  for  Senior  Judgeship. 
I  have  also,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  retained  all  judges  with  fourteen  or  more 
years  of  service. 

REGION  I 

Connecticut 


G  RVP,  Dr.  Frank  E.  Halleck,  Madison 
G  Mrs.  G.  A.  Bahret,  Danbury 
G  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Bartlett,  Guilford 
G  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gadd,  Wethersfield 
S  Mr.  John  E.  Goett,  Monroe 
G  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Jacobs,  Meriden 
G  Mr.  Carl  G.  Schulz,  Meriden 


G  Mr.  Coulson  H.  Squires,  Madison 
S  Mrs.  Charles  I.  Stephenson,  New 

Haven 

G  Mr.  William  Thomson,  Stamford 
G  Mrs.  Troy  Westmeyer,  Stamford 
G  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Winkler,  Woodbridge 


Massachusetts 


H  Mr.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  Milton 
S  Mrs.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  Milton 
S  Mrs.  Thelma  Barton,  Gardner 
S  Dr.  G.  Percy  Brown,  Barre 
H  Mrs.  Preston  E.  Corey,  Reading 
S  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Fraim,  Waltham 
E  Mrs.  John  Johnson,  Quincy 
G  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Kanela,  Walpole 
G  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Markham,  Lunenburg 
S  Mrs.  Percy  I.  Merry,  Needham 
S  Miss  Eleanor  Murdock,  East  Temple¬ 
ton 

Maine 

G  Mr.  Bernard  W.  McLaughlin,  South 
Paris 


H  Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith,  Chelmsford 
G  Mrs.  Irving  J.  Russell,  Framingham 
G  Mrs.  James  H.  Shepherd,  West- 
borough 

G  Mrs.  Shirley  Spurr,  Wakefield 
S  Mr.  Kenneth  Stone,  Fitchburg 
G  Mr.  Carlton  J.  Ulm,  Taunton 
G  Mrs.  Carlton  J.  Ulm,  Taunton 
G  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Waite,  Westfield 
G  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Warburton,  Westboro 
G  Mr.  Win  Wheeler,  Sherborn 
New  Hampshire 

G  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Watkins,  Concord 
G  Mr.  James  E.  Welch,  Manchester 


REGION  2 

New  York 


G  RVP,  Mr.  Harry  B.  Kuesel,  Greenvale 
S  Mr.  Merton  Brownell,  Mt.  Upton 
G  Mrs.  Wells  E.  Burton,  Feura  Bush 
A  Mr.  Lynn  Carmer,  Spencerport 
A  Mrs.  Lynn  Carmer,  Spencerport 
H  Mr.  Fred  E.  Cassebeer,  West  Nyack 
G  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  Slingerlands 
A  Mr.  William  Cooper,  Baldwinsville 
G  Mr.  Albert  F.  DeGroat,  Brockport 
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G  Mr.  La  Verne  Dillenbeck,  Schenectady 
G  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Edwards,  Massapequa 
G  Miss  Mary  Pat  Engel,  Kenmore 
G  Mr.  Arthur  Faulds,  Amsterdam 
G  Mr.  William  Fitzgerald,  Rochester 
H  Mr.  Paul  F.  Frese,  White  Plains 
G  Mr.  James  Grist  wood,  Phoenix 
G  Mrs.  James  Gristwood,  Phoenix 
G  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Hall,  No.  Syracuse 


G  Mr.  Lowell  Harder,  Churchville 
G  Mr.  Elston  K.  Elerrald,  Baldwinsville 
A  Mrs.  Elston  K.  Herrald,  Baldwinsville 
G  Mrs.  Thomas  Higgins,  Syosset 
H  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Jacoby,  Oakfield 
G  Mrs.  William  P.  Licbegott,  Bellmore 
S  Dr.  William  G.  McGarvey,  Oswego 
G  Mrs.  William  G.  McGarvey,  Oswego 
G  Mr.  William  H.  Peck,  Oyster  Bay 
G  Mrs.  John  M.  Price,  New  City 
S  Mrs.  O.  F.  Quist,  Spring  Valley 
H  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  Ithaca 
G  Mr.  Robert  H.  Savage,  Newburgh 


A  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Savage,  Newburgh 
G  Mr.  Raymond  L.  Scheele,  Westbury 
G  Mr.  Herman  E.  Story,  Freehold 
S  Mr.  John  Swantak,  South  Kortright 
G  Mr.  Irwin  R.  Taylor,  South  Fulton 
S  Mrs.  Carleton  Van  de  Water,  New 
Paltz 

A  Mr.  Andre  Viette,  East  Norwich 
G  Mr.  George  Paul  Watts,  Armonk 
A  Mr.  Albert  T.  Wirz,  Kenmore 
G  Mr.  E.  Freeman  Yendall,  Kenmore 
G  Mrs.  Dusan  Zezelic,  Massapequa  Park 
G  Mr.  Clinton  Ziems,  West  Monroe 


REGION  3 

Pennsylvania 


G  RVP,  Mr.  William  T.  Hirsch,  Haver- 
town 

A  Mr.  Phillip  Cammer,  Williamsport 
S  Mrs.  William  E.  Chambers,  Merion 
Station 

G  Mrs.  E.  A.  Chariott,  Moylan 
G  Mr.  Norman  R.  Clouser,  Sinking 
Spring 

G  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dougherty,  Pittsburgh 
G  Mrs.  Robert  J.  M.  Gantz,  Mechanics- 
ville 

G  Mr.  Russel  S.  Groff,  New  Holland 
S  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Hamill,  Hollidaysburg 
G  Mrs.  William  P.  Hill,  Allison  Park 
E  Mrs.  John  H.  Hoffman,  Kenneth 
Square 

G  Mr.  Maxwell  W.  Hunter,  Hollidays¬ 
burg 

G  Mrs.  Grant  Kegerise,  Reading 
G  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Kegerise,  Temple 


S  Mrs.  Gustave  E.  Landt,  Norristown 
S  Mr.  John  C.  Lyster,  Clifton  Heights 
G  Prof.  Larry  P.  Mains,  Media 
G  Miss  Sophia  M.  Moiles,  Johnstown 
G  Mr.  A.  Edward  Murray,  Levittown 
G  Mr.  Albert  E.  Murray,  Levittown 
G  Mr.  William  Newhard,  Quakertown 
H  Mrs.  R.  Moore  Price,  New  Hope 
G  Mrs.  Frank  Prosky,  Pittsburgh 
G  Mrs.  Herbert  Quick,  Milford 
G  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowe,  Pittsburgh 
G  Mr.  Clayton  H.  Sacks,  Collegeville 
G  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Shiner,  Nescopeck 
G  Mr.  Paul  R.  Smith,  Sanatoga 
S  Mrs.  Guy  E.  Stevens,  Middlebury 
Center 

G  Mr.  Raymond  Thomas,  Saltillo 
G  Dr.  Frank  A.  Walchak,  Lansdowne 
G  Mr.  Jack  Weber,  Yeadon 
H  Dr.  John  C.  Wister,  Swarthmore 


Delaware 

G  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Hankins,  Smyrna 


REGION  4 

Maryland 


G  RVP,  Mr.  Maynard  E.  Harp,  Balti¬ 
more 

G  Mrs.  Elton  H.  Bounds,  Mardella 
Springs 

North 

G  Rev.  R.  L.  Alexander,  Washington 
G  Mrs.  B.  J.  Brown,  Charlotte 
G  Mr.  John  Dughi,  Raleigh 
G  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Farrar,  Mt.  Holly 
G  Mrs.  Craven  B.  Helms,  Monroe 
S  Mrs.  Hubert  Johnston,  Jamestown 


A  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Ford,  Silver  Springs 
A  Mrs.  Maynard  E.  Harp,  Baltimore 
G  Mr.  Ivan  Richmond,  Silver  Spring 


Carolina 

G  Mrs.  Sentelle  Jones,  Rocky  Mount 
G  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Lewis,  Durham 
H  Mr.  C.  C.  O’Brien,  Greensboro 
G  Mrs.  C.  C.  O'Brien,  Greensboro 
G  Mrs.  D.  W.  Parham,  High  Point 
G  Mr.  Frank  Sherrill,  Davidson 
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Virginia 


G  Mr.  Weldon  W.  Ballard,  Chesapeake 
S  Mrs.  F.  Allen  Brown,  Roanoke 
G  Mrs.  R.  E.  Grumpier,  Roanoke 
G  Mrs.  J.  M.  Davidson,  Rockbridge 
Baths 

E  Rev.  Paul  E.  Folkers,  Blairs 
G  Mrs.  Guy  Kirby,  Norfolk 
G  Dr.  Anne  L.  Lee,  Norfolk 
G  Mr.  J.  E.  Lynn,  Jr.,  Buena  Vista 
G  Mrs.  John  McCoy,  Roanoke 


S  Mr.  Louis  McDonald,  Lynchburg 
G  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Munn,  Virginia  Beach 
A  Mrs.  Hunt  Nenon,  Chatham 
G  Mrs.  Nelson  O.  Price,  Blacksburg 
G  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rice,  Roanoke 
S  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Roberts,  Norfolk 
G  Mr.  Fred  Stephenson,  Roanoke 
G  Mrs.  F.  G.  Ward,  Virginia  Beach 
G  Dr.  Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  Radford 


West  Virginia 

S  Mr.  Earl  Browder,  St.  Albans  G  Mrs.  Roberta  McMullen,  Parkersburg 

G  Mrs.  J.  R.  McCracken,  Walker  A  Mrs.  John  E.  Van  Horn,  Nitro 

G  Mrs.  W.  J.  McLaughlin,  Lewisburg 


REGION  5 


South 

G  RVP,  Mrs.  Charles  Laughinghouse, 
Columbia 

G  Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapman,  Williston 
E  Mrs.  W.  D.  Collins,  Edgemoor 
G  Mrs.  John  S.  Harley,  Orangeburg 
S  Dr.  Harvey  Hobson,  Clemson 
G  Mrs.  Corine  D.  Johnson,  Cayce 


Carolina 

G  Mr.  Charles  Laughinghouse,  Colum 
bia 

G  Mrs.  B.  F.  Martin,  Columbia 
E  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Rowe,  Columbia 
G  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Suber,  Whitmire 
S  Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Thayer,  Spartanburg 


Georgia 


G  Mrs.  W.  P.  Allen,  Atlanta 
S  Mr.  Milton  W.  Blanton,  Atlanta 
S  Mrs.  Vivian  Buchanan,  Atlanta 
S  Mr.  Carl  Carpenter,  Savannah 
G  Mrs.  Roy  Carter,  Gainesville 
G  Mr.  James  Duren,  Atlanta 
G  Miss  Helen  Estes,  Gainesville 
S  Mrs.  Drew  Ferguson,  West  Point 
G  Mr.  Johnson  B.  Hale,  LaGrange 


G  Mrs.  Johnson  B.  Hale,  LaGrange 
E  Mrs.  Willie  Rice  Hurst,  Marshallville 
G  Mrs.  Lucia  McKay,  Rome 
G  Mrs.  E.  Fay  Pearce,  Atlanta 
S  Mr.  M.  Boydston  Satterfield,  Atlanta 
S  Mrs.  Margaret  Tolleson,  Atlanta 
G  Mr.  Harry  Turner,  Atlanta 
E  Mrs.  J.  W.  Weaver,  Rome 


Florida 

G  Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  Orlando 


REGION  6 

Indiana 


G  RVP,  Mrs.  Jeff  Zuercher,  Portland 
G  Mrs.  Adda  E.  Ayres,  Redkey 
G  Mrs.  James  Crist,  Franklin 
G  Mrs.  Paul  Dunbar,  Indianapolis 
G  Mrs.  Robert  Edwards,  Indianapolis 
G  Mr.  Bernard  Hobbs,  Noblesville 
G  Mrs.  Bernard  Hobbs,  Noblesville 
G  Mrs.  Oscar  Keith,  Fairmount 
S  Mr.  Forrest  V.  McCord,  Muncie 
G  Mr.  Daniel  Overholser,  New  Albany 
G  Mrs.  Daniel  Overholser,  New  Albany 


H  Mr.  Jay  C.  Ackerman,  Lansing 
S  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Armiger,  Southfield 
S  Mr.  Bennett  S.  Azer,  Mio 
S  Mrs.  Carl  Bacon,  Kalamazoo 
G  Mrs.  Albert  Blaine,  Dearborn  Heights 
G  Mr.  John  L.  Briggs,  Kalamazoo 


G  Mrs.  Lucille  Pence,  Indianapolis 
G  Mrs.  Noel  E.  Proctor,  Fairmount 
G  Mr.  Earl  R.  Roberts,  Indianapolis 
G  Mrs.  Earl  R.  Roberts,  Indianapolis 
G  Mr.  Raymond  G.  Smith,  Bloomington 
G  Mr.  Raymond  Thomas,  Indianapolis 
G  Mrs.  Raymond  Thomas,  Indianapolis 
G  Mr.  Harold  Van  Treese,  Indianapolis 
H  Mr.  Walter  Welch,  Middlebury 
G  Mr.  Robert  Welshans,  Indianapolis 
H  Miss  Mary  Williamson,  Bluff  ton 
Michigan 

S  Mr.  J.  Nelson  Brown,  Bloomfield  Hills 
S  Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Crosby,  Flint 
G  Mr.  Robert  Damoth,  Southfield 
G  Mr.  Arthur  Hazzard,  Kalamazoo 
G  Mrs.  Lila  Howland,  Morrice 
G  Mr.  Robert  Mallory,  Grand  Rapids 
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G  Mrs.  Clarence  Maynard,  Royal  Oak 
G  Mr.  Ronald  F.  Miller,  Kalamazoo 
G  Mrs.  Chester  Robarts,  Whittemore 
G  Mrs.  Edward  Robinson,  Lansing 
G  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Shantz,  Fairview 


S  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Allen,  Mansfield 
G  Mr.  Willard  Barrere,  Akron 
G  Mr.  Myron  G.  Beard,  Akron 
E  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Biggio,  Steubenville 
S  Miss  Olive  Bowman,  Woodville 
E  Mr.  Paul  Brink,  Milan 
G  Mr.  Paul  Dillery,  Bellevue 
G  Mr.  Marion  Dow,  Crestline 
G  Mr.  Lee  Eberhardt,  Springfield 
G  Mr.  Harry  Hanna,  Burbank 
G  Mr.  L.  P.  Irvin,  Oxford 
E  Mrs.  Joseph  Kerekes,  Bedford 
G  Mr.  James  E.  McClintock,  North 
Olmsted 

S  Mrs.  James  E.  McClintock,  North 
Olmstead 

G  Mr.  Steve  Moldovan,  Avon 


G  Mr.  William  D.  Simon,  Garden  City 
G  Mr.  Harold  L.  Stahley,  Grand  Blanc 
G  Dr.  H.  E.  Viergutz,  Farmington 
G  Mrs.  Orwin  Wilhelmsen,  Livonia 
G  Mr.  Frank  A.  Williams,  Kalamazoo 

Ohio 

S  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Naas,  Celina 
G  Mr.  Z.  Ransom  Prentiss,  Akron 
E  Miss  Pauline  Reindl,  Crestline 
G  Mr.  John  D.  Rusk,  Jr.,  Bay  Village 
S  Mrs.  C.  W.  Schmalstig,  Dayton 
S  Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Shinkle,  St.  Marys 
G  Mr.  Edmond  Siegling,  Gahanna 
G  Mrs.  Harold  Slessman,  Willard 
G  Mr.  Fred  Taylor,  Masury 
E  Mrs.  Frederick  Thaler,  Mansfield 
G  Mr.  Eugene  D.  Tremmel,  North  Roy- 
alton 

E  Mrs.  E.  D.  Warner,  Brookville 
H  Mr.  Donald  G.  Waters,  Elmore 
G  Mr.  Vincent  C.  Wiley,  Columbus 
G  Mr.  Anthony  Willott,  Cleveland 
G  Mrs.  Anthony  Willott,  Cleveland 


REGION  7 


Tennessee 


G  RVP,  Chaplain  C.  S.  Cunningham, 
Murfreesboro 

G  Mrs.  Nathan  Bauman,  Memphis 
S  Mr.  W.  T.  Bledsoe,  Fayetteville 
G  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bledsoe,  Fayetteville 
G  Mr.  Joe  Brinkerhoff,  Memphis 
H  Mr.  Sam  Y.  Caldwell,  Nashville 
G  Mrs.  Ray  M.  Dalrymple,  Sr.,  Memphis 
G  Mr.  Ben  Fonville,  Memphis 
H  Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Fox,  Memphis 
G  Mr.  A.  E.  Galyon,  Knoxville 
S  Dr.  Frank  B.  Galyon,  Knoxville 
E  Mrs.  Edgar  Green,  Lewisburg 
G  Mr.  C.  H.  Gunn,  Memphis 
E  Mrs.  Vivian  G.  Hill,  Knoxville 


G  Mrs.  O.  W.  Lyle,  Chattanooga 
G  Mr.  Luther  B.  Martin,  Memphis 
G  Mrs.  R.  N.  Miller,  Memphis 
G  Mrs.  Guy  Moran,  Knoxville 
G  Mr.  H.  W.  Neubert,  Knoxville 
G  Mrs.  Adelaide  Peterson,  Nashville 
G  Mr.  E.  B.  Pittard,  Memphis 
G  Mrs.  R.  G.  Ross,  Memphis 
S  Mrs.  Reuben  Sawyer,  Memphis 
S  Mr.  Jake  H.  Scharff,  Memphis 
G  Mrs.  Shirley  Sides,  Memphis 
G  Mrs.  J.  D.  Stovall,  Memphis 
G  Mrs.  Edward  Toulon,  Memphis 
G  Mr.  Phillip  A.  Williams,  Rockvale 
H  Mr.  Jesse  E.  Wills,  Nashville 


Kentucky 


A  Mr.  James  W.  Alexander,  Lexington 
G  Mrs.  James  W.  Alexander,  Lexington 
G  Mr.  Franklin  P.  Brewer,  Lexington 
G  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Burns,  Louisville 
S  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Dodson,  Louisville 
G  Mrs.  Reed  Elliott,  Lexington 
G  Mrs.  D.  F.  Hill,  Lexington 
G  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Mohr,  Lexington 


S  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  Lexington 
G  Mrs.  Goebel  Porter,  Lexington 
G  Mr.  Henry  Rabe,  Ft.  Mitchell 
G  Mrs.  V.  E.  Teeter,  Louisville 
G  Franklin  Tice,  Lexington 
G  Mrs.  A.  J.  Vogt,  Louisville 
G  Mrs.  Ann  Willenbrink,  Louisville 


REGION  8 

Wisconsin 


G  RVP,  Mr.  Clarence  Protzmann,  Mil¬ 
waukee 

G  Mrs.  Peter  Baukus,  West  Allis 
S  Mr.  Arthur  Blodgett,  Waukesha 


G  Mrs.  Arthur  Blodgett,  Waukesha 
G  Mrs.  H.  W.  Goodrick,  Brookfield 
G  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Jahnke,  Cedarburg 
G  Mr.  Royal  Johnson,  Windlake 
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G  Mrs.  Jack  Kimber,  Milwaukee 
G  Mr.  Walter  A.  Machulak,  Hales 
Corner 

G  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Machulak,  Hales 
Corner 

G  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Miller,  Milwaukee 


G  Mrs.  George  Ney,  Milwaukee 
S  Mr.  Robert  Reinhardt,  New  Berlin 
S  Mrs.  Robert  Reinhardt,  New  Berlin 
G  Mrs.  John  E.  Troka,  St.  Francis 
G  Mrs.  Edna  Yunker,  Taycheedah 
G  Miss  Nadine  Yunker,  Taycheedah 


Minnesota 


G  Mrs.  LeRoy  Duvall,  Minneapolis 
S  Mr.  Grenville  P.  Gable,  Minneapolis 
G  Mr.  Glenn  F.  Hanson,  Minneapolis 
G  Mrs.  Glenn  F.  Hanson,  Minneapolis 
G  Mrs.  Greta  Kessenich,  Hopkins 
G  Mrs.  George  F.  Lankow,  Minneapolis 
G  Mrs.  D.  C.  Messer,  Excelsior 


G  Mr.  Stanton  B.  Rudser,  Minneapolis 
G  Mr.  David  B.  Sindt,  Stillwater 
S  Mr.  Wilbert  G.  Sindt,  Stillwater 
G  Mrs.  Alice  Stenoien,  Minneapolis 
G  Mrs.  Clifford  Stover,  Minneapolis 
G  Mr.  Julius  Wadekamper,  Faribault 
G  Mrs.  Tom  D.  Wright,  Bloomington 


REGION  9 

Illinois 


G  RVP,  Mr.  D.  Steve  Varner,  Monticello 
S  Mr.  Fred  Bond,  Albion 
S  Dr.  C.  E.  Branch,  Piper  City 
G  Mr.  Harley  E.  Briscoe,  White  Hall 
G  Mr.  John  G.  Brown,  Collinsville 
G  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Buckley,  Chicago 
G  Mr.  W.  C.  Carter,  Herrin 
S  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Glutton,  Highland  Park 
G  Mrs.  Clyde  Cox,  Eldorado 
G  Mr.  Henry  Danielson,  Chicago 
G  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Drake,  Park  Ridge 
G  Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Drake,  Park  Ridge 
G  Mrs.  Victor  Dujardin,  Addison 
H  Mrs.  William  G.  DuMont,  Evanston 
H  Mr.  Orville  W.  Fay,  Northbrook 
H  Mr.  Hubert  Fischer,  Hinsdale 
G  Mr.  Ferris  G.  Gaskill,  Barrington 
H  Mr.  Richard  Goodman,  Riverside 
H  Mrs.  R.  E.  Greenlee,  Chrisman 
G  Mrs.  William  Hagberg,  Westmont 
S  Mrs.  John  Harrell,  Aurora 
H  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hinkle,  Marion 
G  Mr.  G.  E.  Hubbard,  DeKalb 
A  Mr.  Karl  Jensen,  Belvidere 
G  Mrs.  Karl  F.  Jensen,  Belvidere 
G  Mr.  Leonard  Jugle,  Elmhurst 
G  Mrs.  E.  P.  Kierferle,  Lisle 
G  Mr.  Sherman  A.  Kindell,  Maywood 


G  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Lang,  Hodgkins 
G  Mr.  George  Livingston,  Earlville 
G  Mrs.  Dorothy  F.  McKemie,  Benton 
G  Mr.  James  E.  Marsh,  Chicago 
G  Mr.  James  Mason,  Chicago 
G  Miss  Ruth  Messer,  West  Chicago 
G  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Midjaas,  Carbondale 
G  Mrs.  L.  F.  Murphy,  Mt.  Vernon 
G  Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Pickard,  Benton 
H  Bro.  Charles  Reckamp,  Techny 
G  Mrs.  Frieda  M.  Redenbo,  Smithboro 
G  Miss  Marilyn  J.  Redenbo,  Smithboro 
A  Mrs.  John  Reider,  Downers  Grove 
S  Mr.  Nathan  H.  Rudolph,  Aurora 
G  Mr.  Richard  Sanders,  Wheaton 
G  Mrs.  E.  P.  Sawyer,  Urbana 
G  Mr.  Ralph  Schroeder,  Warrensburg 
A  Mr.  C.  J.  Sheaff,  Ottawa 
G  Mrs.  G.  J.  Sheaff,  Ottawa 
G  Mr.  Marvin  Shoup,  Kankakee 
G  Mr.  Richard  J.  Sloan,  Gurnee 
G  Mr.  Walter  W.  Sir,  Oak  Park 
G  Robert  C.  Smith,  Robinson 
G  Mr.  John  M.  Thompson,  Springfield 
G  Mr.  James  Tucker,  Centralia 
S  Mr.  Edward  E.  Varnum,  Villa  Park 
G  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Varnum,  Villa  Park 


REGION  10 

Louisiana 


S  RVP,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Arny,  Jr.,  La¬ 
fayette 

G  Miss  Alice  Arceneaux,  Lafayette 
S  Miss  Marie  Caillet,  Lafayette 
H  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  Forbing 
S  Mrs.  W.  E.  Conger,  Arcadia 
E  Mrs.  Roy  Davis,  Shreveport 


E  Mrs.  Robert  Ehrhardt,  Sr.,  Shreve 

port 

A  Dr.  W.  E.  Fletcher,  Lafayette 
G  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gaidry,  Houma 
A  Miss  Faenelia  Hicks,  Lafayette 
E  Mrs.  Erwin  Jordan,  Alexandria 
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H  Mr.  W.  B.  MacMillan,  Abbeville 
A  Dr.  B.  H.  McSparrin,  Alexandria 
G  Mr.  Joseph  Mertzweiller,  Baton 
Rouge 


A  Mrs.  Ira  Nelson,  Lafayette 
G  Mrs.  Ruth  Noel,  Shreveport 
G  Mr.  Joles  Patin,  Lafayette 
G  Mrs.  L.  L.  Robinson,  Shreveport 


REGION  11 

Idaho 


G  RVP,  Mrs.  Don  Holtz,  Kellogg 
G  Mrs.  Floyd  Bandy,  Twin  Falls 
A  Mr.  Don  Chadd,  Twin  Falls 
S  Mrs.  Ed  Conrad,  Buhl 
G  Mrs.  Hazel  Hargis,  Boise 
G  Mrs.  E.  J.  Henke,  Boise 
S  Mr.  Robert  L.  Jensen,  Montpelier 
S  Mrs.  Alfred  Kramer,  Gastleford 


G  Mr.  Neil  Mogensen,  Fruitland 
S  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Nelson,  Goeur  d’Alene 
A  Mrs.  Victor  Nelson,  Twin  Falls 
S  Mrs.  Estelle  Ricketts,  Jerome 
G  Mrs.  Carl  Smith,  Lewiston 
S  Mrs.  S.  W.  Smith,  Twin  Falls 
S  Mrs.  Glen  Suiter,  Eagle 
S  Mrs.  Wilma  Vallette,  Declo 


A  Mrs.  Duane  Cass,  Missoula 
A  Mrs.  Robert  Gray,  Missoula 
G  Mrs.  Marvin  Hart,  Missoula 
S  Dr.  Homer  Metcalf,  Bozeman 


G  Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson,  Laramie 


Montana 

E  Mrs.  S.  F.  Pimperton,  Ft.  Benton 
G  Mrs.  W.  R.  Walters,  Great  Falls 
E  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Zimmerman,  Billings 


Wyoming 

S  Mrs.  Lowell  Storm,  Ghugwater 


REGION  12 

Utah 


G  RVP,  Mr.  Bion  Tolman,  Salt  Lake 
City 

A  Mr.  Tony  L.  Ballard,  Smithfield 
G  Mrs.  P.  H.  Barkdull,  Logan 
G  Mrs.  Townley  Brian,  Salt  Lake  City 
G  Mrs.  David  Burton,  Salt  Lake  City 
S  Mrs.  Luzon  Crosby,  Orem 
G  Mrs.  T.  O.  Daley,  Ogden 
G  Mrs.  G.  M.  Decker,  Ogden 
G  Mrs.  Louis  Deru,  Ogden 
G  Mr.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  Roy 
S  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  Roy 
G  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hansen,  Logan 
G  Mrs.  Ray  Jensen,  Logan 
G  Mrs.  M.  S.  Johnson,  Salt  Lake  City 
G  Dr.  Odell  Julander,  Springville 
S  Mr.  Carl  A.  Larsen,  Salt  Lake  City 


G  Mr.  George  Mayberry,  Provo 
G  Mr.  W.  E.  McClure,  Roy 
G  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Middlemiss,  Salt  Lake 
City 

H  Mr.  Tell  Muhlestein,  Orem 
G  Mrs.  Thomas  Osguthorpe,  Salt  Lake 
City 

G  Mr.  Les  Peterson,  Salt  Lake  City 
A  Mr.  Harold  Pyle,  Salt  Lake  City 
S  Mr.  C.  M.  Reynolds,  Bountiful 
G  Mrs.  C.  M.  Reynolds,  Bountiful 
S  Mr.  Raymond  C.  Solomon,  Salt  Lake 
City 

G  Mr.  Herbert  Spence,  Ogden 
G  Mr.  Ben  Stanger,  Sunset 
G  Mrs.  Merlin  Tams,  Wellsville 
A  Mr.  Keith  Wagstaff,  Salt  Lake  City 


REGION  13 

Washington 


G  RVP,  Mr.  Foster  H.  Allen,  Washou- 
gal 

A  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Baldwin,  Walla 
Walla 

G  Mrs.  G.  D.  Bletcher,  Spokane 
G  Mr.  Donald  J.  Boen,  Walla  Walla 
A  Mr.  Jack  Boushay,  Cashmere 
G  Mrs.  C.  T.  Bromley,  Richland 
G  Mrs.  Rex  P.  Brown,  Kirkland 
S  Mrs.  Tom  H.  Brown,  Walla  Walla 
G  Mr.  Charles  F.  Carper,  Seattle 


G  Mr.  Norris  W.  Carter,  Spokane 
S  Mr.  Merle  Daling,  Waterville 
G  Mr.  B.  LeRoy  Davidson,  Seattle 
G  Mrs.  John  W.  Fox,  Kennewick 
G  Mrs.  Evelyn  Garcia,  Sunnyside 
G  Mrs.  Alexia  Gerberg,  Nacher 
A  Mr.  Paul  Harms,  Spokane 
G  Mrs.  T.  C.  Hobart,  Greenacres 
S  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Judy,  Spokane 
G  Mr.  J.  H.  Kohl,  Kennewick 
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A  Mrs.  M.  L.  Maxwell,  Walla  Walla 
G  Mrs.  Maxine  G.  Maynard,  Puyallup 
G  Mrs.  W.  L.  Mize,  Bellingham 
G  Mr.  Austin  Morgan,  College  Place 
G  Mrs.  Walter  Noyd,  Wenatchee 
A  Mrs.  H.  M.  Parker,  Richland 
A  Mrs.  H.  M.  Parker,  R'chland 
S  Mr.  Gordon  Plough,  Wenatchee 


G  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenfels,  Richland 
G  Mrs.  J.  D.  Ruggles,  Bellingham 
H  Mrs.  Hazel  Schmelzer,  Walla  Walla 
G  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sisley,  Spokane 
G  Mr.  Robert  M.  Smiley,  Federal  Way 
S  Mrs.  Jake  L.  Smith,  Waitsburg 
G  Mrs.  William  F.  Snell,  Outlook 
G  Mrs.  Lewis  Trout,  Moses  Lake 


Oregon 


G  Mr.  Ronald  J.  Beattie,  Canby 
H  Mr.  R.  M.  Cooley,  Silverton 
G  Mrs.  James  N.  Craig,  Klamath  Falls 
H  Mrs.  Fred  DeForest,  Canby 
G  Mr.  Larry  Ernst,  Silverton 
G  Mrs.  Mabel  Framke,  Canby 
A  Mrs.  John  F.  Hardy,  Eugene 
S  Mr.  Bennett  C.  Jones,  Portland 
S  Mrs.  W.  H.  Keen,  Walla  Walla 


H  Dr.  H.  E.  Kleinsorge,  Silverton 
H  Mr.  Walter  Marx,  Boring 
A  Mrs.  Lorena  M.  Reid,  Springfield 
G  Mrs.  Marjorie  Roark,  Grants  Pass 
H  Mr.  Bernard  Schreiner,  Salem 
H  Mr.  Robert  Schreiner,  Salem 
S  Mr.  George  Shoop,  Portland 
A  Mrs.  Delora  Smith,  Springfield 
S  Mr.  Chet  Tompkins,  Canby 


REGION  14 

Northern  California 


G  RVP,  Mr.  Glenn  F.  Corlew,  Walnut 
Creek 

G  Mrs.  Ermah  F.  Ballard,  Redding 
G  Mr.  Robert  M.  Brown,  Berkeley 
G  Mrs.  Sam  Burnett,  Sacramento 
G  Mrs.  E.  V.  Butler,  Sacramento 
G  Miss  Lois  Carnahan,  Carmichael 
G  Miss  Mona  Carnahan,  Carmichael 
G  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Coleman,  Los  Gatos 
G  Mrs.  Edith  Coscarelly,  San  Jose 
H  Mr.  Frank  Crouch,  Berkeley 
S  Mrs.  Peg  Dabagh,  Berkeley 
G  Mr.  Sidney  B.  Du  Bose,  Stockton 
G  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dunn,  North  High¬ 
lands 

G  Mr.  Philip  Edinger,  Cloverdale 
G  Mr.  George  E.  Esperson,  San  Jose 
G  Mrs.  Hilda  F.  Fail,  Yuba  City 
G  Mr.  Thomas  W.  F.  Foster,  Walnut 
Creek 

S  Mr.  Joseph  Gatty,  Stockton 
H  Mr.  Larry  Gaulter,  Castro  Valley 
G  Mrs.  Larry  Gaulter,  Castro  Valley 
G  Mr.  Ralph  Geyer,  Mountain  View 
G  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Ghio,  Santa  Cruz 
G  Mr.  James  M.  Gibson,  Porterville 
G  Mr.  Tommy  D.  Graham,  Antioch 
G  Mr.  Ben  R.  Hager,  Stockton 
G  Mrs.  Alleah  S.  Barnes  Haley,  Berkeley 
G  Mrs.  Marilyn  J.  Holloway,  Sacramento 
S  Mr.  Frank  E.  Hutchings,  San  Leandro 
G  Mrs.  James  Ingle,  Tulare 
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G  Mr.  Robert  E.  Jerrell,  Orinda 
S  Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Johnson,  Fremont 
G  Mr.  George  W.  Johnson,  Fremont 
G  Mr.  Keith  Keppel,  Stockton 
G  Mr.  Milton  W.  Lazansky,  Lafayette 
G  Mrs.  Clifford  Lee,  Porterville 
G  Mrs.  Violet  Lorenz,  Chico 
G  Mrs.  Frank  Luevano,  Folsom 
G  Mr.  Walter  F.  Luihn,  Hayward 
G  Mr.  Paul  Maxim,  Redding 
E  Mrs.  Paul  Maxim,  Redding 
A  Mrs.  Duane  E.  Meeks,  Concord 
G  Mrs.  William  Messick,  Lafayette 
G  Mrs.  R.  Nelson  Nicholson,  Stockton 
S  Mr.  Roy  Oliphant,  Berkeley 
G  Mr.  Donald  L.  Peterson,  Campbell 
S  Mr.  Carl  A.  Quadros,  Sacramento 
G  Mr.  Fremont  F.  Radcliffe,  Pittsburg 
H  Miss  Clara  B.  Rees,  San  Jose 
S  Miss  Ruth  Rees,  San  Jose 
G  Mrs.  Bernice  R.  Roe,  San  Jose 
S  Mrs.  A.  L.  Romer,  Ukiah 
G  Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Ross,  Roseville 
S  Mr.  W.  B.  Schortman,  Porterville 
G  Mr.  Frank  Scott,  San  Jose 
A  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Soults,  Tulare 
H  Miss  Hazel  Stewart,  San  Jose 
G  Mrs.  Mona  Stipp,  Santa  Rosa 
E  Mrs.  Eleanor  Vennum,  San  Jose 
G  Mr.  John  H.  Weiler,  Fresno 
G  Mr.  Dennis  A.  Wilkie,  San  Jose 
G  Mr.  Vernon  D.  Wood,  Pinole 
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Nevada 

Mrs.  Mark  Conde,  Las  Vegas  G  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Sanfratel,  Las  Vegas 

Mrs.  Marvin  Ray,  Las  Vegas 

REGION  15 

Southern  California 


RVP,  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Day,  Chula  Vista 
Mr.  Thornton  B.  Abell,  Santa  Monica 
Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  Anderson,  La  Can¬ 
ada 

Mrs.  Walter  Bunker,  San  Diego 
Mrs.  N.  R.  Carrington,  San  Diego 
Mrs.  Ralph  Conrad,  Van  Nuys 
Mrs.  D.  D.  Cook,  North  Hollywood 
Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove,  San  Gabriel 
Mr.  Duncan  Eader,  Arcadia 
Mr.  Walker  Ferguson,  Escondido 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Foster,  Sierra  Madre 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Frey,  Riverside 
Mr.  William  J.  Gunther,  Del  Mar 
Mrs.  Dick  Hadley,  Arlington 
Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Hamner,  Perris 
Mrs.  William  Hawkinson,  La  Puente 
Mrs.  Elsie  Heimer,  Van  Nuys 
Mr.  Raymond  E.  Hiser,  Spring  Valley 
Mr.  Lerton  W.  Hooker,  Spring  Valley 
Mr.  Russell  Hopson,  San  Gabriel 
Mrs.  Mary  N.  Hoskins,  Bakersfield 
Mrs.  Margaret  Howard,  Escondido 


A  Mr.  Robert  P.  Hubley,  La  Mirada 
G  Mrs.  Clarence  Joris,  San  Bernardino 
G  Mrs.  L.  Brooks  Lawson,  Valley  Center 
H  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz,  Claremont 
S  Mrs.  Henry  Leon,  Calimesa 
G  Mrs.  Frank  McCown,  Holtville 
G  Mrs.  George  W.  Nelson,  Arlington 
S  Mrs.  Edward  Owen,  Leucadia 
H  Mr.  W.  A.  Payne,  Santa  Ana 
G  Mr.  S.  August  Phillips,  Inglewood 
G  Mrs.  B.  D.  Pilley,  Valley  Center 
G  Mr.  Jose  Rivera,  Fallbrook 
G  Mrs.  George  M.  Roach,  Los  Angeles 
G  Mr.  Mark  E.  Rogers,  Yucaipa 
G  Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  Los  Angeles 
G  Mrs.  Joseph  Shirley,  Los  Angeles 
H  Mrs.  Otto  Steutzel,  Woodland  Hills 
A  Mr.  Harry  A.  Tate,  Sunnymead 
A  Mrs.  John  Tearington,  Hawthorne 
G  Mr.  Collie  Terrell,  Wasco 
A  Mrs.  William  L.  Van  Dusen,  Alpine 
H  Mr.  Marion  R.  Walker,  Ventura 
G  Mrs.  Wayne  W.  Weaver,  Lakeside 


Arizona 

Mrs.  Genevieve  Jasper,  Tucson  G  Mr.  Herbert  McKusick,  Globe 

Mr.  Ralph  A.  Johnson,  Phoenix  G  Mrs.  Paul  Orick,  Phoenix 

Mrs.  Virginia  Mathews,  Willcox  G  Mrs.  John  W.  Turner,  Tucson 


REGION  16 

Canada 


RVP,  Mr.  Douglas  Insleay,  Montreal 
Rev.  W.  T.  Corcoran,  Stratford 
Mr.  Donald  V.  Fritshaw,  Hamilton 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Harris,  Toronto 


E  Mr.  O.  A.  Rummer,  Preston 
G  Mr.  Bruce  Richardson,  Hannon 
S  Mrs.  Alberta  Richardson,  Hannon 
G  Mr.  M.  D.  Smith,  Toronto 


REGION  17 

Texas 


RVP,  Mr.  L.  E.  Brooks,  Iowa  Park 
Mrs.  Fred  Acrey,  Dallas 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Aikin,  Jr.,  Paris 
Mr.  C.  J.  Andrews,  Arlington 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Ballengee,  Phillips 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Benson,  Lubbock 
Mr.  Z.  G.  Benson,  Wichita  Falls 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Blevins,  Fort  Worth 
Mrs.  J.  Gordon  Bristow,  Big  Spring 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Brooks,  Iowa  Park 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Burge,  Denton 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Burt,  Waco 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Campbell,  Sherman 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Carter,  Wichita  Falls 
Mrs.  Preston  A.  Childers,  Temple 


S  Mr.  W.  R.  Cochran,  Dallas 
G  Dr.  J.  W.  Collier,  Bryan 
G  Mr.  Jim  Coward,  Waxahachie 
G  Mrs.  K.  G.  Davis,  Chillicothe 
G  Mr.  Robert  Demory,  Richardson 
G  Dr.  C.  P.  Denman,  Fort  Worth 
G  Mr.  L.  E.  Flanagan,  Fort  Worth 
H  Mr.  David  J.  Flesh,  Jefferson 
G  Mrs.  H.  F.  Fulkerson,  Dallas 
G  Mrs.  Doyle  Gray,  Belton 
G  Mr.  Myron  Guither,  Grand  Prairie 
G  Mr.  Theodore  G.  Harris,  El  Paso 
S  Mr.  H.  H.  Henkelman,  Fort  Worth 
G  Mr.  Paul  Horn,  Fort  Worth 
G  Mrs.  Morley  Jennings,  Lubbock 
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G  Mrs.  L.  O.  Jordan,  Dallas 
G  Mrs.  Vernon  H.  Keesee,  Lubbock 
G  Mrs.  Grady  Knight,  Lubbock 
G  Mrs.  Jack  Lawhorn,  Temple 
S  Mr.  W.  D.  Lee,  Houston 
S  Mrs.  Joe  Leonard,  Sr.,  Gainesville 
G  Mrs.  E.  E.  Louthan,  Lubbock 
S  Mr.  M.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  Dallas 
S  Mrs.  M.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  Dallas 
S  Mrs.  Stayton  Nunn,  Houston 
G  Mr.  William  K.  Patton,  Matador 
G  Mrs.  Edwin  Pool,  Brownwood 


G  Mrs.  E.  L.  Raney,  Dallas 
G  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reneau,  Belton 
H  Mr.  Guy  Rogers,  Wichita  Falls 
H  Mrs.  Guy  Rogers,  Wichita  Falls 
G  Mrs.  Les  Rowland,  Abilene 
G  Mrs.  John  G.  Sexton,  El  Paso 
G  Mrs.  N.  E.  Stinson,  Dallas 
S  Mrs.  A.  M.  Tallmon,  Nocona 
G  Mrs.  Joe  B.  Thorn,  Whitesboro 
G  Mrs.  N.  W.  Williams,  Fort  Worth 
G  Mrs.  Ruth  Wilson,  Brownwood 
G  Mr.  Leon  G.  Wolford,  Dallas 


REGION  18 

Kansas 


G  RVP,  Mr.  Russell  Morgan,  Parsons 
S  Mr.  Orville  Baker,  Wichita 
G  Mr.  George  Bender,  McPherson 
A  Mrs.  George  Bender,  McPherson 
S  Mr.  Roy  Brizendine,  Topeka 
G  Mrs.  Roy  Brizendine,  Topeka 
G  Mr.  W.  F.  Brown,  Wichita 
G  Mrs.  M.  E.  Christlieb,  Severy 
G  Miss  Mable  Fitch,  Shawnee  Mission 
A  Mr.  James  W.  Fry,  Wichita 
A  Mrs.  James  W.  Fry,  Wichita 
G  Mr.  Herbert  Graves,  Friend 
S  Mrs.  Ervin  Gruben,  Scott  City 
G  Mrs.  Paul  Hatcher,  Emporia 
G  Mrs.  Charles  Heisz,  Selden 
G  Mrs.  Charles  Jendel,  Wichita 
G  Mr.  Floyd  Jones,  Garden  City 
S  Rev.  David  Kinish,  Atchison 


G  Mrs.  Russell  Morgan,  Parsons 
S  John  Ohl,  Mulvane 
G  Mr.  Fred  Paulsen,  Wichita 
G  Mrs.  Fred  Paulsen,  Wichita 
G  Mr.  J.  Donald  Puett,  Baxter  Springs 
G  Mrs.  J.  Donald  Puett,  Baxter  Springs 
G  Mrs.  Richard  Ramsey,  Wichita 
G  Mrs.  Helen  Reynolds,  Eldorado 
G  Mrs.  Harlan  Rogers,  Emporia 
S  Mrs.  J.  H.  Salley,  Liberal 
S  Mr.  J.  L.  Schoonover,  Humboldt 
G  Mrs.  N.  J.  Smiley,  Stafford 
G  Mr.  Ralph  Stuart,  Wichita 
G  Mrs.  George  Torrey,  Wichita 
S  Dr.  Hugo  Wall,  Wichita 
G  Mrs.  Hugo  Wall,  Wichita 
G  Mr.  George  Warner,  Junction  City 


Missouri 


G  Mrs.  Edward  Arnoldi,  Cape  Girerdeau 
G  Mrs.  Fletcher  Bell,  Rich  Hill 
G  Mrs.  Louise  Bellegamba,  Bridgeton 
S  Mr.  Clifford  W.  Benson,  Chesterfield 
G  Mr.  Eugene  Buckles,  Sikeston 
S  Miss  Lily  Buder,  St.  Louis 
S  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton,  St.  Louis 
G  Mrs.  James  Lee  Chism,  Festus 
G  Mr.  Bob  Crockett,  Joplin 
G  Mrs.  Bob  Crockett,  Joplin 
S  Mrs.  W.  O.  Fleck,  Independence 
G  Mr.  C.  L.  Fondoble,  Washburn 
G  Mrs.  C.  L.  Fondoble,  Washburn 
S  Mr.  Allen  Harper,  Kansas  City 
G  Miss  Annabel  Hennrich,  Ironton 
G  Mrs.  Wallace  Klemp,  Farmington 
G  Mr.  M.  J.  McHugh,  Kansas  City 
G  Mr.  C.  Robert  Minnick,  Kansas  City 
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G  Mrs.  C.  Robert  Minnick,  Kansas  City 
G  Mrs.  Paul  Newman,  Ironton 
G  Mr.  O.  D.  Niswonger,  Cape  Girardeau 
G  Mr.  Marvin  G.  Olson,  Webster  Groves 
G  Mrs.  Marvin  G.  Olson,  Webster 
Groves 

G  Mr.  Ray  C.  Palmer,  Manchester 
S  Mrs.  Ray  C.  Palmer,  Manchester 
G  Mr.  Victor  Quesnel,  Farmington 
G  Mrs.  Victor  Quesnel,  Farmington 
G  Mrs.  Fred  Rentfro,  Farmington 
G  Mr.  Elvan  Roderick,  Desloge 
H  Mr.  Carl  C.  Schirmer,  St.  Joseph 
H  Mr.  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  Ferguson 
S  Mr.  Herman  J.  Selle,  Kansas  City 
S  Mr.  S.  G.  Street,  Independence 
S  Mr.  Elmer  Tiemann,  Frederickstown 
G  Miss  Gene  Wild,  Sarcoxie 


REGION  19 

New  Jersey 


G  RVP,  Mrs.  Ira  E.  Wood,  New  Provi¬ 
dence 

G  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Aulicky,  Warren 
G  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bellmer,  Tom’s  River 
G  Mr.  Raymond  J.  Blicharz,  Trenton 
G  Mr.  Franklin  E.  Carr,  Bordentown 
G  Mr.  Paul  Hoffmeister,  Westwood 
G  Mrs.  Paul  Hoffmeister,  Westwood 
A  Mrs.  B.  J.  Houseward,  Jr.,  Haw¬ 
thorne 

G  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Knocke,  Readington 
G  Mr.  Bill  Krasting,  Wenonah 


G  Mr.  Melvin  Leavitt,  Whitehouse 
A  Mr.  Frederick  J.  McAliece,  Tenafly 
A  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  McAliece,  Tenafly 
G  Mr.  Daniel  J.  McNamara,  Hightstown 
A  Mrs.  Lloyd  F.  Rake,  Titusville 
G  Mr.  Clement  E.  Reeves,  West  Cape 
May 

G  Mr.  Willard  I.  Rogers,  Berkeley 
Heights 

H  Mrs.  F.  P.  Walther,  Upper  Montclair 
S  Mr.  Ira  E.  Wood,  New  Providence 
A  Mr.  Stephen  ,Zdepski,  Milford 


New  York 

H  Mr.  Edwin  Rundlett,  Staten  Island  S  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Staten  Island 


REGION  20 

Colorado 


S  RVP,  Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  Denver 
S  Mr.  O.  T.  Baker,  Denver 
G  Mrs.  Don  Edelman,  Fort  Morgan 
G  Mr.  Frank  J.  Foster,  Colorado  Springs 
G  Mr.  John  Hartman,  Arvada 
G  Col.  Ralph  Hargreaves,  Castle  Rock 
G  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Heacock,  Denver 
S  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hoage,  Denver 
G  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hurlburt,  Denver 
G  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Johnson,  Denver 
G  Dr.  Carl  Jorgensen,  Fort  Collins 
S  Mr.  Everett  C.  Long,  Boulder 


H  Dr.  P.  A.  Loomis,  Colorado  Springs 
G  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Magee,  Littleton 
A  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Nicholl,  Arvada 
G  Mrs.  Ruth  Pressey,  Bayfield 
G  Mr.  Joseph  O.  Riley,  Denver 
G  Mrs.  Harlan  D.  Shields,  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion 

G  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Shields,  Bayfield 
G  Mrs.  Russell  D.  Spotts,  Fort  Morgan 
G  Mrs.  Ethel  Weber,  Denver 
G  Mrs.  Charles  Wedow,  Denver 


REGION  21 

Iowa 


G  RVP,  Mr.  Leo  W.  Framke,  Blencoe 
A  Mrs.  R.  E.  Bates,  Davenport 
S  Mrs.  B.  E.  Ellis,  Ottumwa 
S  Mrs.  J.  G.  Gutekunst,  Marshalltown 
G  Mr.  Floyd  Helt,  Sioux  City 
G  Mrs.  L.  N.  Hockett,  Marshalltown 


H  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Ricker,  Sioux  City 
G  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Rowe,  Mason  City 
G  Mr.  Kempton  Settle,  Marshalltown 
G  Mr.  Fred  E.  Spahn,  Dubuque 
H  Mr.  Charles  G.  Whiting,  Mapleton 
G  Dr.  R.  W.  Wilder,  Stanhope 


G  Mr.  Wayne  Buckholz,  Lexington 
G  Mrs.  John  D.  Cox,  Lexington 
G  Mrs.  J.  N.  Cox,  Norfolk 
G  Mr.  Allen  Ensmingcr,  Lincoln 
G  Mrs.  Arnold  Freudenburg,  Norfolk 
S  Miss  Hazel  Grapes,  Big  Springs 
G  Mr.  Larry  Harder,  Ponca 
G  Mrs.  A.  J.  Harvey,  Lexington 
S  Mrs.  Leon  High,  Lexington 
G  Mr.  Lester  Hildenbrandt,  Lexington 
S  Mrs.  Lucille  J.  Kavan,  Omaha 


Nebraska 

S  Mr.  W.  M.  Keeling,  Falls  City 
G  Mrs.  Jerome  Keenan,  Lexington 
H  Dr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Omaha 
S  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Omaha 
G  Mr.  Roger  Nelson,  Wayne 
G  Mrs.  N.  S.  Pederson,  Norfolk 
G  Mrs.  C.  V.  Robertson,  Chambers 
H  Mr.  Henry  Sass,  Bennington 
G  Mr.  Arnold  E.  Schliefert,  Murdock 
G  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Skrdla,  O’Neill 
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South  Dakota 

G  Mr.  John  E.  Griffin,  Sioux  Falls  S  Mr.  Clifford  Smith,  Vermillion 


REGION  22 

Oklahoma 


G  RVP,  Mr.  Perry  L.  Parrish,  Oklahoma 
City 

S  Mr.  Wiley  Abshire,  Seminole 
G  Mr.  M.  B.  Bartley,  Enid 
S  Mrs.  G.  G.  Clark,  Sentinel 
G  Mrs.  J.  P.  Crawford,  Purcell 
G  Mr.  C.  A.  Cromwell,  Jr.,  Oklahoma 
City 

A  Mrs.  Wayne  Drumm,  Stillwater 
G  Mrs.  Howard  Estes,  Oklahoma  City 
G  Mr.  W.  G.  Frass,  Enid 
S  Mrs.  R.  L.  Gilbert,  Lawton 
G  Mrs.  H.  V.  Glitsch,  Woodward 
G  Mr.  Robert  Henry,  Ardmore 
G  Mrs.  Robert  Henry,  Ardmore 
G  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hensel,  Norman 
G  Mr.  Alva  Hickerson,  Tulsa 
G  Mrs.  Alva  Hickerson,  Tulsa 
H  Miss  Eleanor  Hill,  Tulsa 
G  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  Stillwater 
S  Mrs.  John  E.  Jennings,  Wynnewood 
G  Dr.  W.  E.  Jones,  Oklahoma  City 
G  Mrs.  C.  E.  Kenney,  Tulsa 
G  Mrs.  Ed  C.  Kurtz,  Walters 


G  Mrs.  C.  R.  Mason,  Edmond 
S  Mrs.  C.  E.  McCaughey,  Oklahoma 
City 

G  Mrs.  J.  B.  McConnell,  Tulsa 
A  Mr.  Ronald  Mullin,  Marlow 
G  Mr.  Tom  Munger,  Jr.,  Enid 
G  Mrs.  Ica  Pierson,  Lawton 
G  Mrs.  H.  G.  Plato,  Oklahoma  City 
S  Mrs.  Russell  Pryor,  Oklahoma  City 
G  Miss  Leah  Ralls,  Edmond 
G  Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris,  Cleveland 
G  Mrs.  M.  L.  Saddoris,  Cleveland 
G  Mr.  Ted  Schwachhofer,  Muskogee 
S  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Shaver,  Bethany 
G  Mr.  Perry  L.  Shelley,  Oklahoma  City 
S  Mrs.  Iris  Smith,  Hitchcock 
A  Mrs.  A1  Spencer,  Tulsa 
S  Mrs.  Cyrus  Stanley,  Oklahoma  City 
G  Mrs.  O.  L.  Sullivan,  Tecumseh 
S  Mrs.  James  True,  Oklahoma  City 
G  Mrs.  J.  J.  Truscott,  Shawnee 
G  Mrs.  Mike  Van  Meter,  Bethany 
G  Mr.  Charles  L.  Waltermire,  Walters 
G  Mrs.  Rex  White,  Lawton 


Arkansas 


G  Mrs.  Earl  Brandon,  Bald  Knob 
G  Mr.  Richard  Butler,  Little  Rock 
G  Mr.  Oren  C.  Campbell,  N.  Little  Rock 
G  Mrs.  Oren  C.  Campbell,  N.  Little 
Rock 

S  Mr.  Frank  Chowning,  Little  Rock 
G  Mr.  Zeh  Dennis,  Jr.,  Hot  Springs 
S  Mrs.  Zeh  Dennis,  Jr.,  Hot  Springs 
A  Mr.  Byron  Grebe,  Hot  Springs 


A  Mrs.  Helen  Laessig,  North  Little  Rock 
G  Mr.  Richard  Morgan,  Little  Rock 
A  Mr.  Henry  Rowlan,  Little  Rock 
G  Mr.  Joe  Saia,  Helena 
S  Mrs.  Vay  B.  Sargo,  Hot  Springs 
G  Mr.  Hoyt  Smith,  Little  Rock 
G  Mrs.  Hoyt  Smith,  Little  Rock 
A  Mrs.  Joe  Smith,  Hot  Springs 
G  Mrs.  Leo  Whitten,  N.  Little  Rock 


REGION  23 

New  Mexico 


G  RVP,  Mr.  Ernest  Wilson,  Albuquerque 
G  Mrs.  Richard  Bohannon,  Albuquerque 
G  Mrs.  T.  H.  Boswell  III,  Roswell 
G  Mrs.  George  Doolittle,  Albuquerque 
G  Mrs.  Irby  Downey,  Albuquerque 
G  Mrs.  Earl  Gould,  Albuquerque 
G  Mrs.  Dennis  Hoilman,  Albuquerque 
A  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Johnson,  Sante  Fe 
G  Mr.  Frank  Kalich,  Albuquerque 
E  Mrs.  Earl  Kaufman,  Sante  Fe 


G  Mrs.  Alfred  D.  Kilbey,  Albuquerque 
E  Mrs.  James  Kuykendall,  Taos 
G  Mrs.  Bernard  Lowenstein,  Albuquer¬ 
que 

G  Mrs.  W.  M.  McGrath,  Albuquerque 
G  Mrs.  W.  H.  McKinley,  Roswell 
H  Mrs.  Earl  Mount,  Albuquerque 
A  Mrs.  F.  C.  O’Kelly,  Albuquerque 
G  Mr.  Howard  Shockey,  Albuquerque 
G  Mrs.  James  R.  Yocum,  Albuquerque 
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Mississippi 


RVP,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hopton,  Jackson 
Miss  Evelyn  Barbour,  Vicksburg 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Browning,  Starkville 
Mr.  Halbert  Cunningham,  Crawford 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Duke,  Meridian 
Mrs.  Everette  Hughes,  Jackson 
Mrs.  Hugh  Johnston,  Vicksburg 
Mrs.  M.  M.  LeBaugh,  Columbus 
Mrs.  A.  Clark  List,  Jackson 
Mrs.  Frank  McCann,  Jackson 


G  Mrs.  A.  K.  Primos,  Jackson 
E  Mrs.  E.  G.  Ratliff,  Jr.,  Clinton 
G  Mr.  W.  D.  Shewmake,  Greenwood 
E  Mrs.  W.  D.  Shewmake,  Greenwood 
E  Mrs.  William  H.  Smith,  Sartartia 
E  Mrs.  J.  Ellis  Taylor,  Starkville 
S  Mrs.  H.  P.  Tipton,  Horn  Lake 
G  Mrs.  Littleton  Upshur,  Jackson 
E  Mrs.  B.  L.  Vincent,  Meridian 


Alabama 


Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Askins,  Brownsboro 
Mrs.  Ernest  Batson,  Florence 
Mrs.  Paul  F.  Boon,  Birmingham 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Branumn,  Huntsville 
Mr.  A.  H.  Brush,  Birmingham 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Brush,  Birmingham 
Mr.  B.  Howard  Camp,  Albertville 
Mrs.  B.  Howard  Camp,  Albertville 
Mrs.  William  A.  Cobb,  Jr.,  Huntsville 
Mrs.  P.  G.  Cowden,  Birmingham 
Mrs.  Lester  Fanning,  Huntsville 
Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Fletcher,  Gadsden 
Dr.  L.  E.  Fraser,  Florence 
Mrs.  Floyd  Garner,  Albertville 
Dr.  M.  J.  Hall,  Huntsville 
Mrs.  Alfred  Hecht,  Huntsville 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Hendricks,  Birmingham 
Mrs.  Willard  Irwin,  Moulton 
Mrs.  A.  Russell  Jolly,  Sheffield 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Mansfield-Jones, 
Birmingham 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Mansfield-Jones, 
Birmingham 


G  Mrs.  A.  I.  Kuykendall,  Guntersville 
G  Mr.  Joe  M.  Langdon,  Birmingham 
G  Mrs.  Joe  M.  Langdon,  Birmingham 
G  Mrs.  Herman  Lollar,  Birmingham 
G  Mrs.  R.  W.  McLaney,  Huntsville 
G  Mrs.  E.  P.  Miles,  Birmingham 
G  Miss  Nan  Elizabeth  Miles,  Birming 
ham 

G  Mrs.  Perry  H.  Morton,  Gadsden 
E  Mrs.  E.  H.  Phillips,  Helena 
G  Mr.  W.  H.  Ponder,  Gadsden 
E  Mr.  J.  M.  Ross,  Huntsville 
E  Mr.  Donald  R.  Saxton,  Huntsville 
E  Miss  Sarah  Scruggs,  Guntersville 
G  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Sherrod,  Tuscumbia 
E  Mr.  Lester  Sparks,  Huntsville 
G  Mrs.  R.  P.  Van  Valkenburgh,  Hunts¬ 
ville 

S  Mr.  Mel  Wallace,  Birmingham 
E  Mrs.  Mel  Wallace,  Birmingham 
G  Mrs.  Giles  P.  Wetherill,  Huntsville 


JUDGES  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


England 

G  Mr.  L.  W.  Brummitt,  Oxon 
H  Mr.  H.  Castle  Fletcher,  London 
H  Mr.  H.  Senior  Fothergill,  Kent 
G  Mr.  H.  R.  Jeffs,  Morden,  Surrey 
H  Mr.  Goeffrey  L.  Pilkington,  Surrey 
G  Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Neel,  Surrey 


Italy 

G  Dr.  Gian  Luigi  Sani,  Florence 
G  Mrs.  Flaminia  Specht,  Florence 
G  Dr.  Kenneth  K.  Kidd,  Pavia 


American  Iris  Society  Bulletins ,  complete  run  of  back  issues  from 
November  1944,  Bulletin  95,  through  October  1968,  Bulletin  191,  with 
the  exception  of  Bulletins  104,  109  and  182.  Bulletins  will  be  shipped 
postpaid  for  the  best  offer  received  prior  to  May  15,  1970. 

George  R.  Beach,  1000  N.  Waukegan  Rd.,  Lake  Forest,  Ill.  60045 
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1970  MEMBERSHIP  CAMPAIGN 

Dear  AIS  Members: 

It  rains  tonight,  the  slow  still  rain  that  denotes  the  passing  of  summer 
and  the  arrival  of  fall.  It  rains,  and  as  the  rain  drops  strike  my  window 
pane  and  start  their  silvery  course  downward  I  see  in  them  the  passing  of 
the  years  and  the  faces  that  filled  the  years  and  made  them  into  a  life. 

So  many  faces  and  places  are  there.  So  many  I  am  amazed  at  the  num¬ 
ber  and  at  my  own  ability  to  recall  them  to  view,  and  to  memory.  What  a 
wonderful  part  of  man  is  mind  that  he  can  use  it  at  will  for  such  things  .  .  . 
Some  things  seem  to  stand  out  in  relation  to  this  letter  .  .  .  The  memories 
seem  to  be  etched  most  deeply  with  those  people  and  those  causes  to  which 
we  have  given  the  greatest  love  and  the  deepest  loyalty  .  .  .  Among  the 
memories  are  so  many  of  my  iris  friends  ...  I  have  wondered  much  about 
us  and  our  American  Iris  Society.  In  a  few  short  months  we  will  help  cele¬ 
brate  its  Golden  Anniversary.  Truly  has  it  brought  joy  and  peace  and 
happiness  and  beauty  to  the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  known  it,  and  we 
are  privileged  to  be  here  to  be  with  it  in  its  Golden  Year. 

And  in  its  Golden  Year  it  has  great  need,  the  need  for  new  members  and 
perhaps  the  greater  need  to  retain  each  member  it  presently  has. 

Can  we,  I  wonder,  find  for  it  and  keep  for  it  those  members?  Not  to  be 
rewarded  by  extended  memberships  or  money  or  gifts  but  by  love — love  and 
loyalty?  Can  we  not  do  our  best  to  forget  how  much  we  can  get,  and 
instead  see  how  very  much  we  can  give,  just  as  we  so  often  did  when  the 
world  and  we  were  younger  than  we  are  today? 

I  believe  I  know  you.  Certainly  I  do  know  hundreds  of  you,  and  each 
one  that  I  know  are  such  people.  I  think  it  is  a  quality  the  garden-minded 
share — the  quality  of  joyous  giving. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  Directors’  meeting  in  Omaha,  and  I  know 
the  need  is  great.  So  then  let  us  do  our  best  to  fill  the  need  by  getting  and 
getting — and  then  go  above  and  beyond  and  do  all  that  we  can  to  see  to 
it  that  our  non-renewals  are  held  to  the  lowest  possible  number. 

Will  you  join  me  in  the  try?  Do;  by  all  means  do.  We  do  not  do  this 
for  honor  or  fame  or  glory  but  for  the  good  we  can  bring  to  our  hungering 
neighbor  and  our  Society.  The  Membership  Chairman  is  required  to  show 
the  number  of  members  for  1969,  the  number  of  new  members  for  the  year 
through  September  30,  1970,  the  total  number  of  members  as  of  that  date 
and  the  percentage  of  gain.  This  is  given  to  the  Board. 

You  may  find  your  new  members  as  you  will.  If  you  want  to  give  a 
respected  friend  a  membership  by  all  means  do  so,  or  find  them  as  you  care. 
So  very  many  will  join  with  us  if  you  will  but  ask.  While  finding  the  new, 
revisit  the  old  and  tell  them  how  much  they  are  valued,  for  they  truly  are. 
Remember  to  try  to  bring  in  family  memberships  and  remember  the  three- 
year  family  is  still  our  best  buy. 

Above  all,  do  not  forget  our  Youth  Program.  If  ever  in  the  history  of  our 
America  our  young  people  have  need  to  know  the  peace  of  garden  paths,  it 
is  now.  So  try  earnestly  to  interest  the  young  people — from  five  to  nineteen 
— in  becoming  Junior  members.  Are  they  not  much  better  off  in  an  iris 
garden  than  in  many  other  places? 
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It  is  an  entirely  new  concept  for  a  membership  campaign.  But  is  it  not 
the  way  it  ought  to  be?  Truly  I  declare  to  you  that  it  really  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  receive.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  that.  You  know  it.  And  I 
am  very  confident  you  will  prove  it. 

If  I  can  help  you,  please  do  call  on  me.  Remember  I  find  my  joy  in 
helping,  too.  So  do  not  deny  me  the  privilege  if  you  have  need  of  me. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  T.  Browder,  Membership  Chairman 
5  November  1969 


COLOR  CLASSIFICATION  FOR  IRISES 

(Adopted  by  Board  of  Directors,  November  2,  1969) 

For  some  time  it  has  been  apparent  that  the  advent  of  new  color  classes 
and  patterns  was  rendering  the  classification  adopted  in  1950  difficult,  if 
not  obsolete.  At  the  same  time,  it  appeared  to  be  wise  to  provide  for  the 
possibility  of  use  of  the  computer  process,  and  to  extend  the  possibilities  of 
more  complete  and  accurate  description,  thus  helping  to  eliminate  long 
and  involved  supplementary  descriptions.  For  three  years  we  worked  on 
bending  the  1950  code  to  these  ends,  without  much  success. 

In  the  meantime,  James  Fry,  aided  by  Carol  Ramsey,  working  with  a 
new  concept,  came  up  with  a  proposal  which  does  meet  the  requirements. 
While  we  have  reached  the  age  at  which  change  is  viewed  with  no  great 
favor,  we  were  intrigued  with  the  simplicity,  the  orderly  progression  and 
the  completeness  of  their  proposal.  In  addition,  Dr.  Wall  tried  it  with  one 
of  his  judging  schools,  and  it  met  with  favor;  and  two  hybridizers  who  ex¬ 
amined  it  reported  that  it  was  more  workable  to  them  than  the  old  code. 

Thus,  we  presented  it  for  adoption  at  the  November  1970  Board  meeting, 
with  only  minor  revisions  from  the  authors’  original  proposal.  The  chief 
change  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  a  possible  confusion,  since  the  numbers  1, 
2,  3,  4  and  5  are  already  ingrained  deeply  as  the  symbols  for  self,  plicata, 
bitone,  bicolor  and  blend.  The  code  was  adopted,  and  all  irises  appearing 
in  the  1971  Registrations  and  Introductions  for  1970  will  thus  be  coded. 


COLOR  AND  PATTERN  CODE 


SATURATION 
P  =  Pale 
L  =  Light 
F  =  Full 
D  Dark 
DD  =  Very  Dark 


HUE 

W  —  White 
R  =  Red 
O  =  Orange 

Y  =  Yellow 
G  =  Green 
B  =  Blue 

V  =  Violet 

RV  =  Red-Violet 
N  =  Black 


PATTERN 

1  =  Self 

2  =  Plicata 

3  =  Bitone 

4  r=r  Bicolor 

5  =  Blend 

6  =  Rim 

7  =  Veining 

8  =  Spot  or  Signal 

9  =  Base  (standards)  or 


Haft  (falls) 

L  following  color  of  plicatas  indicates  lightly  marked;  H  indicates  heavily 
marked. 

Lower  case  letter  indicates  color  of  styles  (with  standards)  or  color  of 
beard  (with  falls).  Lower  case  letter  preceding  the  dominant  color  symbol 
indicates  subsidiary  color  for  blends. 

The  /  mark  separates  the  coding  for  standards  and  falls. 
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Thus  a  pale  violet  self  is  PV.  It  may  also  be  written  as  PV1  or  PV/PV. 

A  light  yellow  self  is  LY,  or  may  be  written  as  LY1  or  LY/LY. 

A  full  blue  self  is  FB,  or  may  be  written  as  FBI  or  FB/FB. 

A  dark  red  self  is  DR,  or  may  be  written  as  DR1  or  DR/DR. 

A  very  dark  violet  self  is  DDV,  or  may  be  written  as  DDV1  or  DDV/ 
DDV. 

A  white  based  plicata  marked  blue  is  W2B,  or  may  be  written  W2B/W2B. 

A  red-violet  bitone  with  pale  standards  and  light  falls  is  written  as 
PRV /LRV.  If  the  falls  are  dark,  it  is  written  as  PRV/DRV. 

A  bicolor  with  white  standards  and  yellow  falls  is  written  as  W/Y.  To 
describe  more  accurately,  if  the  standards  are  white  with  yellow  influence 
that  warms  the  white,  and  the  falls  are  pale  yellow,  it  is  written  as  YW/PY, 
or  it  may  be  written  as  YW4/PY4. 

A  dark  orange  blend  is  written  as  D05. 

To  this  point  the  color  code  differs  little  from  the  previous  one,  with  the 
exceptions  that  saturation  symbol  is  placed  before  the  color  just  as  one 
would  say  it  (thus  pale  blue  is  PB),  and  the  use  of  a  slash  to  divide  the 
coding  for  standards  and  falls. 

But  the  coding  can  be  expanded  to  describe  completely  salient  features 
of  color  and  pattern,  such  as  color  of  beard,  a  rim,  veining,  spot  or  signal, 
the  base  of  the  standards  or  the  haft  of  the  falls,  and  the  subsidiary  colors 
apparent  in  blends.  As  such  it  first  appears  to  be  complex  and  intricate, 
but  it  is  so  logically  developed  that  a  little  study  will  master  the  expansion 
so  that  an  iris  can  be  rather  completely  described  as  to  its  color  and  pattern 
makeup. 

Thus,  a  pale  blue  self  is  coded  PB.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary,  although 
it  may  be  written  as  PB1  or  PB/PB.  If  this  flower  has  a  white  beard,  it  is 
written  as  PB/PBw.  If  in  addition,  it  has  white  hafts,  it  is  written  as 
PB/PBw9W.  If  in  addition,  it  has  violet  (full)  veining  on  the  falls  and  a 
full  violet  rim  on  the  falls,  it  is  written  as  PB/PBw6V7V9W,  or 
PB/PBw6FV7FV9W.  A  light  yellow  self  is  LY ;  if  it  has  a  white  rim  on 
standards,  a  red-violet  beard,  and  a  dark  red  spot  or  signal,  it  is  written  as 
LY6W/LYrv8DR.  A  full  violet  self  is  FV,  a  dark  red  is  DR  and  a  very 
dark  orange  (brown)  is  DDO. 

A  white  base  plicata  marked  light  blue  is  W2LB,  or  it  may  be  written 
W2LB/W2LB.  If  the  standards  are  solid  light  blue,  and  the  falls  are  based 
white  with  light  blue  plicata  markings,  it  is  written  LB/W2LB.  If  the 
standards  are  white  based  with  light  violet-blue  plicata  markings,  and  the 
falls  are  full  blue-violet,  it  is  written  as  W2LVB/FBV.  A  four-color  plicata, 
such  as  one  with  yellow  base  standards  and  dark  orange  (brown)  plicata 
markings,  and  falls  with  white  base,  a  red  beard  and  dark  red  plicata  mark¬ 
ings,  is  written  as  Y2DO/\V2rDR. 

A  red-violet  bitone  with  pale  standards  and  light  red-violet  falls  is  writ¬ 
ten  as  PRV /LRV.  If  it  had  a  white  rim  on  the  standards,  a  light  red-violet 
at  the  base  of  the  standards,  a  white  haft  and  a  blue-violet  beard,  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  as  PRV6W9LRV /LRVbv9W. 

A  bicolor  with  full  yellow  standards  and  dark  red  falls  is  written  as 
FY /DR.  If  the  beard  is  yellow  and  there  is  a  rim  of  full  yellow  on  the 
falls,  it  is  written  as  FY/DRy6FY. 

A  dark  violet  blend  is  written  as  DV5.  If  one  wants  to  write  the  sub- 
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sidiary  colors,  and  they  are  apparent  as  blue,  red-violet  and  orange,  it  can 
be  written  as  brvoDV5.  Even  the  so-called  blended  variegata  class  can  be 
coded.  For  example,  a  yellow  blend  standard  and  a  red  blend  fall  can  be 
written  as  Y5/R5. 

The  system  is  capable  of  expansion  to  describe  accurately  any  kind  of 
colors  that  hybridizers  can  come  up  with.  It  is  simple  to  the  point  that 
almost  anyone  can  master  it  by  using  pencil  and  paper  to  code  the  irises  in 
his  garden,  or  by  manufacturing  color  combinations  to  his  fancy. 


1969  Blue  Grass  Iris  Society  Show.  Left  to  right:  Doyle  Inman,  who  had  first 
runnerup  for  “Queen  of  Show”;  H.  C.  Mohr,  winner  of  Silver  Medal;  Harry  Rabe 
with  “Queen  of  Show”  STEPPING  OUT;  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Drake,  who  won  runner- 
up  for  sweepstakes  and  second  runnerup  for  “Queen  of  Show.” 


MEDIAN  IRIS  SEASON 

Phyllis  Holtz 

(Mrs.  Holtz  of  Kellogg,  Idaho,  is  the  energetic  RVP  of  Region  II) 

This  was  the  most  wonderful  season  in  years  from  all  angles.  Traveling, 
company,  and  topnotch  bloom.  No  longer  tied  to  an  office  job,  I  was  able 
to  get  out  and  see  things,  and  to  stay  home  to  enjoy  the  show. 

In  early  May,  Carole  Sheckler  and  I  drove  to  Seattle  for  the  Northwest 
Median  Iris  Society  meeting.  The  weather  was  cloudy  and  cool,  but  there 
were  still  plenty  of  nice  standard  dwarfs  in  bloom  at  Rex  and  Alta  Brown’s 
garden  near  Kirkland.  Still  a  few  of  the  miniatures,  as  well.  Some  dwarfs 
seen  that  were  especially  nice  are: 

GRACE  NOTE  (Hamblen  ’65)  Brilliant  violet  beard  on  clear  yellow; 
flaring  form. 
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PLICUTIE  (A.  Brown  ’67)  Rich  lavender  stitches  on  white  background; 

white  beard  with  lavender  tips;  ruffled  form.  Exceptional. 

PINK  CUSHION  (A.  Brown  ’67)  Tangerine  bearded  apricot  pink;  pinker 
than  Lenna  M. 

ZIP  (Goett  ’64)  Lavender  plicata  on  creamy  white;  most  color  on  stand¬ 
ards;  faint  edge  on  falls.  Brown  haft. 

NYLON  BLUE  (Doriot  ’62)  Pale  flaring  blue;  white  beard.  Lovely. 
NYLON  RUFFLES  (Doriot  ’62)  Creamy  white;  ruffled;  white  beard  with 
golden  yellow  tips  and  down  in  heart. 

EASTER  PIOLIDAY  (Durrance  ’61)  Bitone  yellow;  beard  lavender  on 
falls;  orange  in  heart  of  flower. 

BLUE  MOSS  (B.  Jones  ’66)  Exotic  strange  blending  of  lavender  and  gold 
falls;  blue  lavender  beard  to  orange  in  heart;  lavender  standards. 
FLAME  SPOT  (A.  Brown  ’64)  Deep  golden  yellow;  coppery  red  spot  on 
falls;  deep  orange-gold  beard. 

SUNNY  HEART  (A.  Brown  '64)  Creamy  white  and  brilliant  yellow  halo 
around  white  beard. 

NAVY  FLIRT  (Tutmark  ’65)  Navy  blue  with  white  beard.  Marvelous 
form. 

SKY  CAPER  (Warburton  ’63)  Light  blue;  deeper  blue  effect  around  white 
beard. 

BONGO  (A.  Brown  ’66)  Cupped  standards  lavender  blue;  falls  same  with 
red  spot  on  upper  half;  yellow  beard. 

LENNA  M  (Roberts)  Apricot  with  tangerine  beard.  More  of  a  pastel  tint 
than  Pink  Cushion. 

There  were  far  too  many  more  that  I  liked.  At  the  plant  auction  that 
evening  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  BONGO,  APRIL  FLIRT,  APRIL 
ROSE,  SUNNY  HEART  and  ROSY  TREASURE,  all  delightful. 

Coming  home,  Carole  and  I  stopped  at  Plough’s  in  Wenatchee;  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  one  around,  but  we  enjoyed  the  peek  through  the  gate. 

At  home,  the  median  season  was  just  getting  underway.  I  think  I  had 
about  90%  bloom  this  year,  and  every  plant  was  well  covered  with  bloom. 
If  all  were  named  that  were  impressive,  it  would  take  a  volume.  Here  are 
a  few: 

CHERRY  GARDEN  (B.  Jones  ’67)  My  nomination  for  the  newest  and 
best  red.  A  rich,  glowing  cherry  red;  taffeta  finish;  beautiful  form. 
PAMELA  ANN  (Goett  ’65)  Creamy  white  standards;  light  yellow  falls; 
nicely  ruffled. 

BABY  SNOWFLAKE  (A.  Peterson  ’63)  Flaring  glistening  white;  so  de¬ 
lightfully  clean. 

MOONBRIGHT  (Keppel)  Pale  creamy  yellow;  darker  yellow  falls;  lovely 
form;  heavy  bloom. 

BLONDE  DOLL  (Goett  ’63)  Creamy  yellow;  clean  and  smooth.  Flaring 
form. 

BLUE  SPARKS  (Welch  ’64)  Light  blue,  with  darker  blue  “spark”  pattern 
radiating  from  beard. 

TAWNY  TOT  (Goett  ’64)  Tawny  brown  shade;  darker  area  around 
beard. 

SNOW  ELF  (A.  Brown  ’59)  One  of  the  finest  whites;  clean,  flaring,  and  a 
wonderful  parent. 
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ROYAL  CONTRAST  (A.  Brown  ’62)  One  that  always  shows  off — richest 
purple  with  white  beard. 

The  list  could  go  on  indefinitely:  ANGEL’S  LOVE,  BLUE  ACE,  BLUE¬ 
BERRY  MUFFINS,  BOUFFANT  BABY,  DARK  FAIRY,  DARK  SPAN¬ 
GLES,  DERRING  DO,  GOLDEN  FAIR,  LITTLE  GRACKLE,  SEREN¬ 
ITY,  SNOW  TROLL,  SUNLIT  CHARM,  VELVET  CAPER,  to  name 
only  a  few. 

And  that  only  touches  on  the  dwarfs.  Not  to  neglect  the  other  classifica¬ 
tions: 

ARCTIC  MYSTERY  (A.  Brown  ’64)  IB.  One  of  the  loveliest— pale 
creamy  yellow  with  light  blue  beard;  flaring  and  ruffled  form,  beautiful. 
ARCTIC  WINE  (A.  Brown  ’64)  Rich  wine-red;  bronze  beard. 

BEEBOP  (Plough  ’65)  Blue-white  standards;  deeper  blue  falls;  orange 
beard. 

DARK  EDEN  (A.  Brown  63)  IB.  Dark  red  velvet. 

ELFIN  MYST  (Roberts  ’63)  Clean  blue- white;  white  beard. 

FANCY  CAPER  (Warburton  ’64)  IB.  Plicata;  rosy  lavender  on  white. 
FROSTED  CUPS  (Warburton  ’66)  Flaring  white;  white  beard. 
INTERIM  (Salsman  ’62)  IB.  White  standards;  deep  golden  yellow  falls. 
JAY  KENNETH  (Goett  ’63)  Rich  winy  red;  blue  beard. 

PING  PONG  (Plough  ’65)  Lavender-blue  standards;  darker  falls  in  same 
coloring. 

PINK  PRIDE  (A.  Brown  ’64)  Clean  pink;  red  beard.  Ruffled  and  laced. 
Del'ghtful. 

SANDY  CAPER  (Warburton  ’66)  Plicata,  rosy  tan  on  white.  Very  nice. 
SPOT  BALLET  (Rosenfels  ’63)  Bright  yellow  with  brown  spot  on  falls. 
Showy. 

Again  there  just  isn’t  room  to  name  them  all. 

Among  the  MTB  were: 

DAINTY  DANCER  (A.  Brown  ’62)  Yellow  standards;  flaring  lavender 
falls. 

ZIMBRAKEET  (Roberts  ’62)  Blue-white;  falls  veined  deeper  blue. 

PEE  WEE  (Williamson  ’34)  This  one  always  takes  the  eye — so  clean,  so 
white,  so  dainty. 

PARAKEET  (Roberts  ’58)  Buffy  yellow  standards;  lavender  falls. 

And  not  to  neglect  the  BB: 

BLUE  FLUTE  (Kuesel  ’63)  Grows  a  bit  large  here  for  BB  size,  but  a 
beautiful  blue;  ruffled. 

DEBBIE  ANN  (Wolff  ’62)  Dainty  white  with  blue  beard. 

ELLEN  Q  (Peck  ’65)  Stately,  quiet — creamy  yellow  standards;  white  falls; 

lovely  tailored  form;  very  lasting  bloom. 

GLACIER  BAY  (B.  Jones  ’63)  White  standards;  blue  falls. 

JUNGLE  SHADOWS  (El  Dorado  ’60)  The  one  that  causes  the  most 
comment — strange  blend  of  gray  through  brown  and  lavender,  with 
what  I  call  an  almost  wine-red  beard. 

MUSTARD  GREAM  (Plough  ’65)  Yellow  with  darker  gold-yellow  in  falls. 
TIMMIE  TOO  (Wolff  ’62)  Rich  violet  blue. 

How  I  hate  to  end  a  list  feeling  that  I  have  neglected  all  the  other  lovely 
items. 

Among  other  garden  visits,  to  Carl  and  Eva  Smith’s  garden  at  Lewiston, 
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where  everything  was  lovely  and  the  hospitality  most  enjoyable.  Since  this 
is  mainly  about  medians,  will  pass  by  telling  about  the  very  wonderful  tails 
seen  there- — one  could  spend  days  in  this  delightful  garden  and  still  not 
see  it  all. 

Also  had  an  enjoyable  visit  at  Jeanette  Nelson’s  garden  in  Coeur  d’Alene, 
where  many  beauties  abound.  I  think  I  made  more  notes  in  gardens  this 
year  than  I  did  any  other  year.  Everything  was  outstanding. 

No  intent  to  neglect  anyone  in  writing  this,  but  where  does  one  stop?  The 
species  iris  ( aphylla,  pallida,  imbricata,  reichenbachii,  variegata,  croatica 
and  others)  are  always  so  fascinating  to  compare  with  present-day  named 
varieties.  They  produced  heavy  bloom  this  year,  and  it  is  fun  to  watch 
visitors’  faces  when  telling  them  that  the  varieties  they  admire  so  much  are 
descendants  of  the  various  species.  And  someone  is  always  asking  about 
hybridizing — one  clump  of  seedlings  is  kept  in  a  spot  near  both  parents  so 
that  people  can  see  what  is  possible  from  just  one  pod  of  a  cross. 

How  I  hate  to  stap  talking  about  a  wonderful,  wonderful  season!  See 
you  next  time  ...  if  you  can  stand  the  chatter. 


On  the  Occasion  of  the  Silver  Anniversary  Mio  Iris  Show  at  Mio,  Mich.,  June 
15,  1969  (Twenty-five  Consecutive  Shows  Without  Missing  a  Year),  Mrs.  Opal 
Fullerton  Presents  an  Afghan  (Sofa  Spread)  to  Bennett  S.  Azer,  Founder  and 
President  for  Twenty-five  Years. 


NEW  YORK  1970  WICHITA  1971 
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Mrs.  E.  T.  Drake,  left,  admires  prize¬ 
winning  stalk  of  STEPPING  OUT,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  David  Mohr,  13-year-old 
member  of  Blue  Grass  Iris  Society,  who 
recently  was  appointed  Youth  Director 
of  Region  7. 


Friendly 

Decorative 

Geraniums 

Deserve 

the  Best 


4-12-4  Granular 

Specially  compounded  for  Brilliant  Col¬ 
ors,  Vigorous  Foliage,  Sturdy  Stems  and 
Resistance  to  Disease.  Available  at  your 
Garden  Supply  Dealer. 

FAESY  &  BESTHOFF,  INC. 

Edgewater,  N.J.  07020 


Bulbous  Iris — 

By  Darst 

$4.49 

50  BULBS — 10  each  of  five  varieties 
which  include  Yellow,  White  and  the 
three  most  popular  shades  of  Blue. 

$8.88  SPECIAL 

110  BULBS- — 10  each  of  ten  different 
varieties,  ranging  thru  the  various 
shades  of  Yellow,  Blue  and  White, 
with  an  extra  ten  of  your  favorite 
color. 

For  FREE  CATALOG,  featuring  the 
finest  of  cut  flower  and  garden  va¬ 
rieties  and  NEW  1970  INTRODUC¬ 
TIONS,  Write: 

Darst  Bulb  Farms 

P.O.  Box  81 

Mt.  Vernon,  Washington 
98273 


Name  - 

Address  - 

-  Zip  - - 

My  check  or  money  order  is  enclosed 


for  the  below  order: 

(  )  50  Iris  . $4.50 

(  )  1 10  Iris  SPECIAL  . $8.88 

My  choice  for  10  extra  is: 

(  )  Blue  (  )  White  (  )  Yellow 

(  )  Color  Catalog  . FREE 
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BULLETINS 

We  have  only  a  limited  supply  of  the  following  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  and 
they  rapidly  will  become  collectors"  items.  May  1924,  October  1924,  De¬ 
cember  1924;  January  1925,  April  1925,  July  1925,  October  1925;  January 
1926,  April  1926,  July  1926,  October  1926;  July  1927,  October  1927;  Janu¬ 
ary  1928,  April  1928,  July  1928,  October  1928;  January  1929,  April  1929, 
October  1929;  January  1930,  July  1930,  October  1930.  $1.50  each. 

These  are  in  somewhat  more  ample  supply,  but  not  too  large  a  stock. 
January  1931,  April  1931,  July  1931,  October  1931;  January  1932,  April 
1932,  July  1932,  October  1932;  January  1933,  July  1933,  October  1933; 
February  1935;  December  1939;  July  1940;  July  1941;  July  1942,  October 
1942;  January  1946,  October  1946;  April  1948,  July  1948;  July  1950,  Oc¬ 
tober  1950;  April  1951;  October  1954;  July  1955;  January  1956;  April 
1956;  April  1957,  July  1957,  October  1957;  April  1960,  July  1960,  October 
1960;  October  1961.  $1.00  each. 

These  are  in  somewhat  more  ample  supply,  but  down  to  less  than  200 
each.  January,  April,  July  and  October,  1952;  January,  April,  July  and 
October,  1953;  January,  April,  July  and  October,  1958;  January,  April, 
July  and  October,  1959;  January,  April,  July  and  October  1962;  January, 
April,  July  and  October,  1963;  January,  April,  July  and  October,  1964; 
January,  April,  July  and  October  1965;  January,  April,  July  and  October 
1966;  January,  April,  July  and  October,  1967;  January,  April,  July  and 
October,  1968;  and  January,  April,  July  and  October,  1969.  $1.00  each 
issue  or  $3.00  for  the  four  issues  of  any  one  year. 


CLIFFORD  W.  BENSON,  SECRETARY 
AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 
2315  TOWER  GROVE  AVENUE 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI  63110 
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MEMBERSHIP  DUES  VOTE 


The  problem  of  raising  dues  or  of  curtailing  services  has  been  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Board  for  some  years.  In  fact,  two  members  of  the  Board, 
as  early  as  1960,  detailed  with  some  accuracy  the  trend.  But  the  Board, 
understandably  loathe  to  raise  dues,  tried  to  manage,  until  the  issue  became 
clear  that  either  services  would  have  to  be  curtailed  or  dues  increased. 

Consequently,  the  membership  was  asked  to  vote  on  the  proposal.  The 
vote,  on  the  proposal  to  raise  dues  fifty  percent,  as  counted  by  a  committee 
from  the  Huntsville  Iris  Society,  then  relayed  to  President  Bledsoe,  and 
phoned  to  Omaha  to  become  a  part  of  the  January  1970  Bulletin,  showed 
an  89.11  percent  vote  in  favor.  The  vote  was  1,887  to  235.  All  Regions 
voted  in  favor,  with  one  Region  giving  a  unanimous  vote. 

Accordingly,  the  new  schedule  of  membership  dues  is  as  follows: 


ATS  MEMBERSHIP  RATES 


Annual  . $  7.50 

Triennial  .  18.75 

Family  .  9.00 

Family  Triennial  .  22.50 

Youth  member,  with  others  of  family  as 


Sustaining  . 

Research  . 

Life  . 

Family  Life 
members  . 


Youth  member,  with  no  others  of  family  as  members 


$  15.00 
37.50 
150.00 
187.50 

1.50 

2.50 


SECTION  DUES 

Send  dues,  making  check  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society,  to  Clif¬ 
ford  W.  Benson,  Secretary,  American  Iris  Society,  2315  Tower  Grove 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110. 


Japanese 

Median 

Rebloomer 

Siberian 

Spuria 

Single  Annual 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$  3.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

Single  Triennial 

5.00 

5.00 

7.50 

3.00 

2.50 

Family  Annual 

2.50 

2.50 

4.00 

2.00 

1.50 

Family  Triennial 

6.00 

6.00 

10.00 

6.00 

3.50 

Annual  Supporting 

3.00 

3.00 

5.00 

3.00 

Important:  Section  dues,  if  paid  through  AIS,  MUST  be  for  the  same  duration 
as  your  AIS  dues.  AIS  FAMILY  member  desiring  SINGLE  Section  membership, 
PLEASE  indicate  which  person  is  applying  for  Section  membership. 
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1969 

CHECK  LIST 

We  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  publish  the  1969  Check 
List  in  1970.  We  are  starting  to  prepare  the  copy  as  soon 
as  the  Registrations  and  Introductions  is  off  the  press  and 
the  data  is  added  to  the  permanent  file. 

In  order  to  get  some  information  as  to  how  many  of  the 
1969  Check  Lists  we  should  print,  we  are  making  the  fol¬ 
lowing  offer  of  $5.00  per  copy  if  ordered  before  the  book 
is  off  the  press.  The  day  the  book  does  come  off  the  press, 
the  price  will  move  up  to  $6.50.  Save  the  money,  and  give 
us  an  idea  of  how  many  to  print  by  ordering  your  copy 
today  from: 


Clifford  W.  Benson,  Secretary 
American  Iris  Society 
2315  Tower  Grove  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  68110 
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TWO  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  MEDALS 


Mrs.  Ralph  E.  (Ethel) 

Ricker 

Ethel  Ricker  was  voted  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the 
Omaha  meeting.  She  is  widely  known  for  being 
the  manager  of  the  1950  convention,  and  for  a 
distinguished  term  as  chairman  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee  from  1938  to  1957.  She  has  served 
as  RVP  of  Region  21,  and  is  the  president  of 
the  Sioux  City  Iris  Society,  as  well  as  historian 
for  Region  21. 


Edwin  Rundlett 

Ed  Rundlett  also  was  awarded  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Medal  at  the  Omaha  meeting. 
He  has  given  distinguished  service  in  the  cause 
of  the  reblooming  irises,  and  stands  as  the  dean 
of  that  group.  He  serves  as  the  editor  of  The 
Reblooming  Iris  Reporter,  a  publication  which 
reflects  both  his  scholarship  and  his  advocacy, 
and  the  rapid  recent  growth  of  the  Reblooming 
Iris  Society  is  much  due  to  his  dedication. 


IN  MEMOIIIAM 

ALICE  WHITE  1886-1969 

Alice  White  left  us  this  past  fall,  but  she  left  with  us  the  results  of  a 
dedicated  work  and  the  memories  of  many  years  of  friendship.  Many  of 
us  remember  Alice  from  the  years  when  she  was  nearly  the  only  spark  that 
kept  alive  the  interest  in  the  miniature  tall  bearded  (table)  class  of  bearded 
irises.  Few  of  us  realize  the  many  hours  she  spent  organizing  the  MTB 
robins  and  in  keeping  the,m  flying,  and  the  articles  she  wrote,  to  fan  the 
flames  of  interest  in  a  class  in  which  interest  had  almost  burned  out.  Now 
that  the  median  class  is  popular  again,  we  recognize  Alice  White  as  the 
“White”  part  of  the  Williamson-White  Award  given  annually  to  the  top 
miniature  tall  bearded  iris.  This  is  a  tribute  she  richly  deserved,  and  we 
are  grateful  that  she  lived  to  see  the  award  activated. 

We  visited  Alice  not  long  ago,  and  spend  the  afternoon  with  her  in  the 
rest  home  where  she  had  lived  since  the  death  of  her  husband  a  few  years 
ago.  She  was  still  mentally  alert,  and  although  she  could  no  longer  recall 
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quickly  the  names  of  the  varieties  of  irises  she  had  worked  with,  she  fondly 
remembered  the  friends  she  had  made  in  her  years  of  iris  work.  And  that 
is  the  final  satisfaction  that  we  all  might  keep  in  mind. 

— Ben  Hager 


ELIZABETH  KENT  BERGIN 

Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin  (Elizabeth) 
died  October  15,  1969.  She  had 
been  an  RVP  of  Region  17,  and  on 
the  completion  of  her  term  of  office 
both  she  and  her  husband  were  pre¬ 
sented  life  memberships  in  the 
American  Iris  Society. 

Mrs.  Bergin  also  was  active  in 
musical  circles,  and  her  Regional 
meetings  often  were  a  delightful  ar¬ 
rangement  of  music  around  the  iris 
theme. 

She  was  awarded  the  coveted 
Stella  B.  Chapman  award  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  her  outstanding  work  for 
irises  and  the  Dallas  Iris  Society. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  her,  and 
they  are  legion,  remember  her  as  a 
loyal  friend,  a  vivacious  personal¬ 
ity,  and  an  enthusiastic  and  untiring 
worker.  Irises  were  a  special  corner 
in  her  life;  so  much  so  that  her  request  is  that  memorial  gifts  be  in  the 
form  of  irises  to  be  planted  in  an  iris  garden  in  Samuel  Park  in  Dallas,  a 
project  to  which  she  had  given  of  her  time  and  energy  in  the  last  years. 
Miss  Mabel  Wilkerson,  832  North  Winnetka  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas  75208, 
has  agreed  to  accept  these  contributions;  and  Joe  Bergin  has  dedicated 
himself  to  the  success  of  this  garden.  This  memorial  to  a  great  and  gracious 
lady  seems  so  very  fitting,  and  those  who  knew  the  vibrant  personality  that 
was  Elizabeth  Bergin  can  catch  again  her  spirit  with  our  visits  to  this  great 
iris  garden. 


CLARENCE  A.  SWEARENGEN 

Clarence  A.  Swearengen,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  an  active  member  of 
AIS,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  71.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Margaret, 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Welch,  and  a  granddaughter.  He  was  a  retired 
employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  forty-five  years  of  service.  He 
was  a  pilot  in  the  World  War  I  Air  Force.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Society  for  Japanese  Irises  from  1963  to  1966,  and  was  a  Bulletin  con¬ 
tributor.  His  ORIENTAL  TRACERY,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  of 
American  Japanese  varieties,  is  pictured  in  the  April  1969  Bulletin. 

“Bob”,  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by  everyone  who  knew  him  well, 
had  been  an  iris  enthusiast  for  years,  even  growing  a  sizable  collection  of 
species.  In  1946,  when  passing  the  writer’s  garden  during  bloom  season, 
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he  was  attracted  by  the  display  of  color  visible  from  the  roadside,  and 
came  in  for  closer  observation.  Thus  came  about  his  affection  for  Japanese 
irises  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  a  warm  personal  friendship. 

He  registered  his  first  Japanese  irises  in  1963,  and  already  three  of  his 
introductions  have  won  the  HM  award.  In  his  garden  he  grew  a  collection 
of  species  of  considerable  importance  and  maintained  an  historical  planting 
of  old  and  rare  Japanese  varieties.  He  was  a  person  of  numerous  and 
varied  interests,  a  tireless  worker,  and  possessed  a  profound  knowledge 
along  many  and  diverse  lines.  He  was  an  acute  and  discerning  judge  of 
the  iris.  His  contributions  to  iris  literature  were  well  written  and  authori¬ 
tative  and  highly  instructive.  His  was  a  rare  personality,  the  likes  of 
which  are  not  too  common. 

Arlie  Payne 


MRS.  JOEL  K.  SMITH 

Mrs.  Joel  K.  Smith  of  Palestine,  Texas,  a  member  of  the  American  Iris 
Society  for  the  past  twenty-six  years,  passed  away  on  August  1,  1969.  A 
devoted  lover  of  irises,  she  had  done  much  to  interest  people  of  this  area 
in  the  beauty  of  her  favorite  flower.  She  was  known  as  “Our  Iris  Mother”, 
and  was  a  charter  .member  of  the  Palestine  Iris  Society,  which  she  helped 
to  organize  in  1954.  She  was  an  authority  on  wild  flowers.  Her  memory 
will  sustain  our  knowledge  that  flowers  and  friendship  go  together. 

— Mrs.  W.  H.  Shuller 


the  O *cht 


or  A 


What  a  year!  Final  galley  proof  for  January  Bulletin  arrived  on  hospital 
bed  as  I  was  coming  out  of  anesthetic,  and  never  have  really  caught  up 
since.  Period  of  recuperation  occupied  with  April  Bulletin,  and  it  was 
into  March  before  I  could  get  to  the  official  ballot.  Then  as  it  was  ready 
to  type  and  check,  Kay  went  in  for  an  emergency  operation,  so  I  wound  up 
typing  the  copy  for  the  ballot,  and  checking  it  alone,  always  a  dangerous 
operation.  Result  more  errors  than  I  like.  Only  thing  that  I  can  say  is  that 
the  ballot  did  get  out  on  time,  and  with  three  exceptions  errors  were  easily 
recognizable  typographical  errors.  The  only  alternate  was  a  late  ballot. 

Then  the  rush  to  get  copy  so  outside  seventy-two  pages  of  April  Bulletin 
could  be  printed  while  we  were  in  Milwaukee.  Had  a  setback  there,  which 
doctors  finally  diagnosed  as  need  for  doubled  medical  dosage.  In  meantime, 
the  tallying  of  ballots,  the  preparation  of  WEIGSK,  the  final  preparation 
of  the  Judges  Handbook,  the  preparation  and  tallying  of  Judges  Choice 
ballot,  and  some  considerable  research  on  the  January  Anniversary  Bulletin, 
as  well  as  of  preparation  of  October  Bulletin. 

But  the  medicine  is  doing  its  thing,  health  is  improved,  the  big  jobs  are 
back  of  me,  and  the  tension  is  off.  Plan  to  go  to  Oklahoma  City  this  week 
end  (Labor  Day)  to  put  the  October  Bulletin  together,  and  maybe  do  a  little 
fishing  with  the  grandsons. 
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A  tremendous  amount  of  mail  crosses  this  desk,  and  I  am  reminded  that 
there  are  some  good  scientific  and  historical  things  being  done  by  the  AIS 
sections  and  departments.  The  Median  Iris  Society,  under  the  energetic 
direction  of  Bee  Warburton,  is  doing  the  translation  of  the  Prodan  materials. 
Some  of  these  are  done,  and  ultimately  all  four  will  be  published  within 
one  cover.  Right  now  have  on  die  desk  The  Iris  Species  of  Rumania ,  and 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  this  type  of  searching  inquiry  into  the  ante- 
cedants  of  many  American  irises,  and  the  genealogical  possibilities  of  yet 
untried  species,  this  112  page  book  is  a  gem. 

Then,  too,  The  Species  Committee,  under  the  direction  of  LeRoy  David¬ 
son,  is  doing  a  superb  job  of  unlocking  the  secrets  of  the  many  iris  species. 
Those  of  you  who  are  enticed  by  the  quest  of  unfolding  the  possibilities  of 
these  species  in  a  breeding  program  and  by  the  search  for  relationships 
should  make  contact  with  Mr.  Davidson. 

Then,  in  the  historical  line,  under  the  direction  of  Gerta  Beach,  assisted 
by  Harriet  Segessemann  and  others,  the  Historical  Iris  Robin  Committee 
has  prepared  some  twenty  mimeographed  booklets  covering  a  number  of 
the  earlier  irises  and  earlier  breeders,  and  the  whole  series  is  fascinating 
reading.  For  those  who  are  interested  into  delving  into  the  history  of  irises 
and  irisarians,  and  who  like  to  find  most  of  the  pertinent  material  about 
a  topic  centered  between  the  pages  of  a  single  volume,  we  suggest  that  you 
write  Harriet  Segessemann,  380  Crescent  Drive,  Franklin  Lakes,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  07417.  This  series  truly  is  a  monumental  endeavor  in  research.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  seventy-two  page  booklet  on  B.  Y.  Morrison.  Or  the  ninety- 
four  page  booklet  on  Grace  Sturtevant.  Or  the  fifty-four  page  booklet  on 
E.  B.  Williamson. 

What  Every  Iris  Grower  Should  Know  is  off  the  press.  It  is  written  with 
the  beginner  in  mind,  but  the  material  and  history  of  the  Society  will  be 
of  interest  to  every  member,  for  here  in  thumbnail  sketch  are  the  pertinent 
facts  about  the  structure  of  the  Society.  We  think  that  a  copy  or  two  loaned 
to  people  who  show  interest  in  irises  can  produce  a  growth  in  AIS  member¬ 
ship  and  in  iris  gardeners. 

The  Judges  Handbook, 0  with  new  authors,  and  updated,  and  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  President  Bledsoe,  Mr.  Jacoby  and  your  editorial  staff, 
has  been  slower  in  coming  off  the  press  than  we  had  anticipated,  because 
of  more  revisions  than  we  had  expected.  However,  at  this  date  (August 
24),  ten  chapters  are  ready  for  the  presses,  and  we  expect  the  book  to  be  for 
sale  from  the  St.  Louis  office  well  prior  to  the  time  you  receive  this  Bulletin. 

Both  books  are  of  the  caliber  every  informed  irisarian  should  have  in  his 
iris  library. 

Thought  that  with  the  heat  and  the  lethargy  brought  on  by  insufficient 
medication  to  take  the  place  of  the  removed  thyroid,  that  never  would  get 
the  iris  patch  in  order.  But  at  last  it  is  in  good  order  again. 

Anybody  have  good  ideas  on  plicatas.  We  think  that  we  will  give  some 
major  emphasis  to  plicatas  in  the  July  issue — if  our  key  articles  come  in. 

Was  interested  in  the  account  of  Mrs.  D.  W.  Durham’s  travels  to  judge 
irises  this  spring.  She  must  have  traveled  at  least  1,800  miles. 

A  gift  of  $10.00  in  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Sellers  Mabra  was 
made  to  the  Scientific  Fund  by  Mrs.  Robert  Carney. 

Region  3  has  sent  a  check  of  $25.00  for  the  Scientific  Research  Fund. 
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To  repeat  seems  trite,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  many  of  our  problems 
in  many  avenues  of  life  need  to  be  solved  with  the  best  objectivity  of  science. 
We  are  glad  to  report  in  this  issue  two  scientific  articles  which  should  shed 
some  light  on  two  of  irises’  greatest  problems. 

The  above  was  written  for  the  October  1969  Bulletin,  but  was  crowded 
out  for  lack  of  space.  Almost  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  rest  of  the  year  was 
more  of  the  same.  Three  publications  up  in  the  air  at  the  same  time  is  a 
traumatic  experience,  with  piles  of  organized  material  all  over  the  desk,  the 
dining  room  table,  a  card  table,  three  brief  cases  and  a  file  drawer.  But 
everything  is  falling  into  place  now,  and  we  are  looking  ahead  to  the  stu¬ 
pendous  job  of  preparing  the  1969  Check  List. 

The  Omaha  Board  meeting  has  come  and  gone,  with  a  truly  massive 
agenda.  I  think  everyone  was  exhausted.  But  the  dedication  and  the  well- 
organized  planning  of  President  Bledsoe  came  through  sharp  and  clear. 

The  Sioux  City  Iris  Club  has  sent  a  contribution  of  $25.00  for  the  Re¬ 
search  Fund.  The  Society’s  grateful  appreciation  in  here  recorded,  as  well 
as  that  of  a  $25.00  contribution  from  the  Dawson  County  (Nebraska)  Iris 
Society. 

The  variety  67-32,  receiving  an  HC  in  1969,  and  credited  to  R.  Blodgett, 
should  be  listed  as  an  Arthur  Blodgett  seedling. 

Among  the  issues  on  the  drawing  board  is  one  on  the  spot  pattern  in 
irises.  We  will  be  grateful  for  any  worthwhile  contributions  on  your  ex¬ 
periences. 

To  all  of  you,  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year,  and  a  garden  loaded 
with  iris  bloom. 


AT  THE  SPECIES  LEVEL 

With  the  completion  of  its  second  year,  the  Species  Group  of  AIS  is 
well  into  its  third  seed  distribution,  having  already  sent  out  over  1300 
packets  of  seed  from  over  400  separate  seedlots,  many  of  them  the  results 
of  hand-pollinations.  Hundreds  of  plants  of  various  kinds  of  irises  are  thus 
growing  around  the  globe  from  this  effort. 

Four  issues  of  SIGNA,  the  group’s  newsletter,  published  to  date,  have 
offered  observations  of  wild  populations  of  irises,  and  of  gardeners  exper¬ 
iences  with  them;  some  of  the  rarely  seen  beardless  sorts  have  come  up  for 
a  special  bit  of  notice.  Through  descriptions  published,  gardeners  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  of  what  they  grow  from  the  seed  ex¬ 
change,  to  confirm  or  question  if  they  actually  are  what  the  packet  said 
they’d  be. 

Related  experiences  of  gardeners,  botanists  and  plant  explorers  of  a  by¬ 
gone  day  are  likewise  reviewed,  in  an  attempt  to  make  readily  available  to 
today’s  enthusiast  every  known  fact  pertaining  to  all  the  many  species  of 
the  genus  iris,  this  compendium  to  culminate  in  the  group’s  STUDY  MAN¬ 
UAL,  now  in  preparation.  This  will  not  only  include  what  Dykes  wrote 
in  his  great  GENUS  IRIS,  but  everything  added  to  that  information  in 
the  more  than  fifty  years  since  its  publication. 

Since  GARDEN  IRISES  overlooked  giving  much  attention  to  the  evansia 
irises,  the  material  in  SIGNA  covering  this  diverse  group  of  crested  beauties 
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should  be  of  special  interest  to  iris  students.  Much  material  available 
in  SIGNA  is  through  the  close  cooperation  with  the  British  Species  Group 
and  the  Spuria  Society.  There  is  interesting  review  of  member’s  experience 
with  recently  collected  Junos  and  oncocycylus,  and  observations  of  Amer¬ 
ican  native  irises  as  they  grow  wild,  telling  of  their  appearances,  their 
similarities  and  their  variations,  the  most  intriguing  part!  The  Cohen 
booklet  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  Californicae  apogon  species  (published  by 
the  British  Iris  Society)  is  available  through  the  Study  Group;  this  belongs 
on  every  iris  student’s  shelf  for  its  concise,  easily  grasped  depiction  and  the 
illustrations,  which  are  first  rate. 

For  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  your  iris  garden,  join  the  Species  Study  Group, 
a  three-year  membership  costs  but  $5.00.  The  four  past  issues  of  SIGNA 
are  available  at  50^  each,  the  Cohen  “Guide  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Irises”  for 
$1.00.  Direct  your  correspondence  on  these  matters  to  the  group’s  secretary, 
E.  Freeman  Yendall,  24  Irving  Terrace,  Kenmore,  New  York  14223. 

For  your  copy  of  the  current  seedlist  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed  long 
(#10)  envelope  to  Mrs.  John  R.  Flardy,  296  Hunsaker  Lane,  Eugene,  Ore¬ 
gon  97402. 


Twenty  Questions 

Austin  Morgan 

(1969  president  Blue  Mountain  Iris  Society,  RVP  Region  13  1964-66.) 

When  your  guest  speaker  notifies  you  as  you  are  leaving  for  the  meeting 
that  his  presence  will  not  be  forthcoming,  what  do  you  do?  Try  20  ques¬ 
tions!  For  years  I  have  thought  about  this  in  case  of  an  emergency.  It 
turned  out  to  be  thought  provoking,  informative,  enlightening  and  well 
accepted  even  by  the  visitors.  The  discussions  made  an  excellent  audience 
participation  program. 

Iris  enthusiasts  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  year  1969  had  as  few  as 
80  varieties  and  as  many  as  1400  varieties  in  tails,  and  from  none  to  as 
many  as  100  varieties  of  dwarfs,  etc. 

The  blooming  season  was  far  enough  in  the  past  (last  May)  so  that  the 
first  question  “Your  favorite  iris  seen  in  1969?”  gave  time  to  formulate  the 
other  19.  The  responses  also  indicated  that  some  of  the  so-called  oldies  are 
holding  their  own.  Three  each  listed  CORAL  ICE,  LIGHTNING  FLASH 
(Schmelzer  ’69),  regional  queen  1969,  and  WAR  LORD  as  favorites. 
Other  favorites  were  PINK  TAFFETA,  WENATCHEE  SKIES,  KISS  OF 
LEMON,  SAUCY  SUE,  BURNISHED  ROSE,  ONE  DESIRE,  PERKY 
MISS,  IRISH  LULLABY,  RAINBOW  VALLEY,  FLAMING  HEART, 
WINE  AND  ROSES,  BAYADERE,  SYMPHONETTE,  LIGHT  FAN¬ 
TASTIC,  APPLEJACK  (seven  open  blooms  on  one  stalk  during  the  con¬ 
vention). 

In  the  flower  form  two  preferred  semiflaring  falls,  two  showed  no  prefer¬ 
ence  and  the  rest  wanted  the  falls  to  flare.  A  surprise  tally  was  split  evenly 
between  domed  and  closed  standards.  Apparently  no  one  wants  open  stands, 
even  though  they  hold  up  and  are  not  floppy.  Wide  falls  received  unan¬ 
imous  approval. 

In  color  all  liked  both  the  seifs  and  contrasting  colors.  Smooth  coloring 
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overwhelmed  the  two  that  liked  veining.  All  but  one  thought  a  blaze  was 
o.k.  Similarly  colored  or  self  beards  were  preferred  by  five.  The  rest  either 
liked  contrasting  beards  or  both. 

Lacing  received  unanimous  approval.  And  fluting  also  received  unan¬ 
imous  endorsement.  Tailored  blooms  were  well  liked  by  just  two  partici¬ 
pants.  So  apparently  frills  are  here  to  stay. 

Flower  size  showed  five  preferring  huge  or  large  blooms,  two  medium¬ 
sized  preferences  and  the  rest  liked  them  all  sizes.  No  one  liked  small  blooms. 

Height  of  bloomstalk  showed  a  unanimous  approval  of  medium  height. 
Spacing  preference  was  totally  for  blooms  that  do  not  touch  each  other. 
This  is  considered  good  spacing. 

Returning  to  color  in  a  little  different  approach,  the  question  of  liking 
amoenas  was  posed.  Five  did;  two  did  not,  and  the  rest  were  noncommittal. 
Plicatas:  Only  one  of  those  present  had  a  bias  against  plies.  The  others 
liked  them.  Weirdies  split  the  group  into  factions.  Three  definitely  have  no 
use  for  them.  One  likes  them  and  the  rest  can  take  them  or  leave  them. 

Color  preference  of  the  group  showed  preference  for  dark  by  one,  red- 
brown  by  another,  two  for  blue  and  the  rest  all  definitely  were  for  pink. 
This  is  not  surprising,  since  five  of  the  preferred  irises  are  definitely  pink. 

In  answer  to  the  question  “Are  irises  your  favorite  flower?”  only  four 
said  yes,  with  one  elaborating,  “Nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure  for  the 
measure  of  care  required.” 

The  last  question  “Do  you  prefer  tall  bearded  irises  to  other  types  of 
irises?”  brought  a  surprising  nest  of  answers.  Japanese,  intermediates,  and 
dwarfs  each  got  a  vote.  Dutch  garnered  two  votes  and  the  rest  preferred 
the  tails.  Dutch  iris,  of  course,  make  easily  assembled  arrangements  and 
the  two  who  voted  for  them  are  arrangement  conscious.  The  Japanese 
preference  was  rather  a  surprise  until  it  was  learned  that  the  voter  had  seen 
them  on  his  visits  to  the  coast.  They  do  not  do  well  in  the  Walla  Walla 
Valley. 

I  really  think  the  evening  was  a  success.  Members  became  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other  by  listening  to  their  ideas  and  I  even  think  the 
visitors  will  come  back. 


FIFTH  FALL  REBLOOMING  IRIS  SHOW 

November  16,  1969 

With  the  weather  being  “unusual,”  as  is  usual  in  Southern  California, 
the  show-happy  San  Diego-Imperial  Counties  Iris  Society  held  its  fifth  fall 
show  on  Sunday,  November  16th.  With  this  show,  the  San  Diego  group 
has  been  responsible  for  five  accredited  AIS  shows  held  in  this  area  in  1969 
— the  spring  show  in  April,  saluting  San  Diego’s  200th  anniversary;  the 
Iris  Section  of  the  Mission  Valley  Concourse  show  in  May;  the  Iris  Section 
of  the  County  Agricultural  Exposition  (County  Fair)  Flower  Show  division 
held  in  Del  Mar  in  June-July;  and  a  fall  show  held  at  the  Region  15  fall 
meet  on  October  11.  These  San  Diego  growers  really  try  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  iris,  to  put  it  quite  mildly.  At  least,  the  reblooming  qualities  of 
the  iris  is  being  tested. 

The  forecast  now  is  clear  sailing  for  a  bigger  and  better  1970  Spring 
Show. 
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Are  Your  Sris  Going  to  Pot? 

Fred  E.  Spahn 

(Mr.  Spahn  is  a  pump  design  engineer  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and 

grows  many  kinds  of  irises) 

If  not,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  them  to  do  so;  but  in  a  literal  sense 
rather  than  the  vernacular.  How  many  times  have  you  had  irises  arrive 
when  conditions  prevented  your  planting  them  at  once?  Either  it  was  too 
hot,  too  wet,  too  dry,  the  ground  isn’t  prepared,  or  other  irises  had  to  be 
removed  before  the  new  ones  could  go  in.  As  a  result  they  slowly  dried  up 
in  the  basement  or  other  storage  area. 

I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  early  planting,  especially  here  in 
the  Midwest  where  an  adequate  root  system  has  to  be  established  before 
our  rigorous  winters  set  in.  My  own  experience  has  proven  this  and  the 
results  of  a  friend’s  recent  experiment  have  verified  it.  He  planted  in  excess 
of  100  rhizomes  each,  at  three  intervals  during  the  summer.  The  percentage 
that  bloomed  the  following  spring,  and  the  amount  of  increase  heavily  fa¬ 
vored  the  earlier  planted  ones,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  planting  intervals. 
The  earlier  ones  also  had  better  branched  bloomstalks.  So  I  specify  as  early 
shipment  as  I  can  get,  which  means  mid- June  from  West  Coast  suppliers 
and  early  July  elsewhere. 

I  sell  enough  rhizomes  locally  to  keep  the  hobby  on  a  break-even  basis. 
These  orders  are  not  all  dug  till  late  July  when  beds  can  first  be  reworked 
as,  with  limited  space,  an  older  variety  has  to  come  out  to  provide  room 
for  a  newer  one. 

So  a  number  of  years  ago  I  started  collecting  5,  6,  and  8-inch  clay  flower 
pots  (6-inch  is  best  for  accommodating  the  average  rhizome).  A  few  are 
usually  available  gratis  from  friends  and  used  ones  can  be  purchased  quite 
reasonably.  I  have  accumulated  150  at  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $10.00. 

I  normally  receive  85  to  over  100  rhizomes  annually  from  outside  sources. 
As  each  new  iris  arrives  it  is  potted  up  the  same  day  in  just  a  minute  or  two 
per  rhizome.  The  roots  can  be  trimmed  if  over  4  or  5  inches  and  the  soil 
filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  pot  to  provide  space  for  temporary 
retention  of  water.  Do  not  overwater;  about  twice  a  week  should  suffice. 
Water  after  potting  with  a  Rapidgro  solution. 

The  pots  are  then  placed  in  a  semishaded  area  where  they  only  get  direct 
sunlight  for  a  few  hours  a  day.  I  prefer  the  coldframe  with  initially  well 
over  half  the  sunlight  excluded  by  4  to  6-inch  wide  boards  spaced  an  inch 
or  two  apart  over  the  top.  These  can  be  rearranged  to  provide  more  sunlight 
as  the  plants  take  root. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  potting  method  are: 

1.  A  better  soil  mixture  can  be  provided  than  is  available  in  the  general 
garden.  This  can  be  stored  in  a  large  container. 

2.  If  it  rains  for  several  days  or  even  weeks  when  irises  arrive,  they  can  be 
potted  up  indoors  regardless  and  set  outside,  preventing  any  unnecessary 
drying  out. 

3.  Chances  of  getting  scarce  varieties  and  better  rhizomes  are  enhanced 
by  early  ordering  and  shipment. 

4.  Newly  planted  irises  aren’t  subjected  to  the  intense  heat  or  dried  out 
soil  conditions  of  midsummer  before  root  systems  are  reestablished. 
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5.  A  large  group  of  potted  irises  can  be  watered  or  liquid  fertilizer  with  a 
sprinkling  can  in  a  few  minutes  as  required.  Use  a  little  Rapidgro  at 
two-week  intervals. 

6.  New  or  reworked  beds  can  be  made  available  at  a  more  leisurely  pace. 

7.  Plants  get  the  advantage  of  an  earlier  start  and  produce  more  increase 
by  fall  and  better  bloom  the  following  year. 

8.  As  I  normally  plant  beds  according  to  height  and  color,  this  can  be 
simplified  as  one  can  hold  back  on  these  plans  till  one  is  sure  what  he 
will  end  up  with  (after  cancellations  from  commercial  growers  or  friends 
with  whom  you  trade).  An  entire  group  can  then  be  planned  and 
planted  at  the  same  time. 

9.  A  closer  check  for  soft  rot  and  other  diseases  can  be  kept  on  those 
expensive  newer  varieties. 

10.  When  irises  have  been  potted  for  three  to  four  weeks  or  more  they  can 
be  transferred  to  their  allocated  places  in  the  garden  with  little  or 
no  transplanting  shock.  It  is  amazing  the  amount  of  fibrous  root  sys¬ 
tem  visible  on  the  outside  of  the  earthen  ball  when  removed  from  the 
pot.  The  root  system  helps  hold  the  earth  together.  Water  the  day 
before  removing  and  they  will  come  out  easier.  Place  the  rhizome  be¬ 
tween  the  index  and  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand  (if  righthanded), 
upend  the  pot  and  tap  sharply  with  a  trowel.  Do  this  after  digging  a 
hole  the  required  size  and  pouring  in  about  a  pint  of  water.  Place  the 
dirt  ball  in  the  hole  and  firm  the  earth  around  it  and  you’re  all  set. 

Sound  logical?  If  I  have  convinced  you  and  your  irises  haven’t  already 
gone  to  pot,  why  not  see  that  they  do. 


Those  Iris  People 

Rachael  Chappell 

(Rachael  Chappell  is  a  widely  known  iris  grower  at  Beach  Grove,  Ind.) 

When  I  became  a  member  of  AIS  ’way  back  in — no,  no,  it  couldn’t  have 
been  that  long  ago — I  pored  by  the  hour  over  the  Bulletin  descriptions  of 
the  yearly  convention  and  all  the  new,  new  irises.  I  had  a  vivid  picture  in 
mind  of  all  those  dedicated  people  tramping  through  fields  of  beauty  with 
senses  heightened  to  sniffing  out  the  fine  points  of  an  iris  bloom. 

After  attending  a  few  conventions  myself,  and  lately  the  one  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  I  now  know  there  isn’t  a  composite  of  a  typical  enthusiast.  No. 
Not  even  if  that  400  plus  had  been  put  into  a  Milwaukee  beer  vat  and 
“shook  like  crazy.” 

The  long-term,  canny  hybridizer  strolls  along  with  the  people  who  have 
had  a  row  of  “flags”  along  their  drive  for  years,  but  who  just  last  year 
bought  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  and  ZANTHA  and  became  enamored. 

I  found  a  man  there  who  said  that  on  a  clear  day  he  could  easily  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  WABASH  and  PINK  PARADISE!  I  tried  to  get  within 
squinting  distance  of  his  name  tag  to  see  from  whence  he  hailed,  and  had 
just  made  out  a  tentative  big  K  when  he  let  THAT  cat  out  of  the  bag.  He 
said  he  wasn’t  right  sure  but  he  thought  the  1970  Convention  would  be  in 
New  York  but,  with  daily  instructions  from  his  wife,  he  was  darned  sure 
it  would  be  in  Wichita  in  1971. 


There  were  people  who  said  they  listened  and  read  to  learn  all  they  can, 
and  then  they  ask  PEOPLE.  No  false  pride  in  seven  bus  loads. 

The  first  love  of  these  conventioneers  is  irises,  but  they’re  a  most  versatile 
people.  Some  have  hobbies  such  as  collecting  feathers,  teeth,  antlers  and 
wooden  shoes.  If  I  had  had  more  time  at  that  wondrous  museum  I’d  have 
learned  about  other  unusual  hobbies.  As  it  was,  I  missed  the  bus.  Probably 
my  friends  were  a  little  concerned  that  I’d  been  kept  as  a  specimen.  I 
didn’t  get  left  at  the  zoo  or  they  would  have  been  certain. 

I’m  sorry  to  report  that  I  found  one  disgruntled  fellow.  I  fell  right  into 
Pandora’s  box  by  asking  him  if  he  didn’t  think  we  were  seeing  some  won¬ 
derful  new  irises.  He  said,  “Yes,  but  the  trouble  would  start  as  soon  as  he 
got  home.”  With  curiosity  almost  killing  me,  I  asked  “Why?”  He  said, 
“Well,  my  wife  orders  every  new  iris  she  sees  and  all  those  rhizomes  will  be 
coming  by  every  mail.”  Thinking  price-wise,  I  cluck-clucked  and  said  that 
would  run  into  money.  He  said  money,  yes,  but  on  top  of  it  she  got  land¬ 
scaping  ideas  in  every  garden  and  every  year  she  determined  to  tear  up 
the  beds  and  re-do  the  gardens.  He  was  a  thin  pale  fellow  and  I  said,  gee, 
that  was  hard  on  backs.  He  agreed  gloomily  that  it  was  and  in  these  days 
of  scarcity  of  gardeners,  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he’d  have  to  send  three 
or  four  of  his  stock  boys  over  to  the  house  and  pay  them  DOUBLE  till  the 
job  was  done! 

On  the  whole,  though,  iris  people  are  a  most  uncomplaining  set.  Many 
handicapped  people  were  there  and  although  any  of  us  would  have  been 
willing  to  assist  in  any  way  we  could,  we  kept  “hands  off”,  knowing  these 
people  could  take  care  of  themselves.  If  not,  they’d  ask.  They  know  iris 
people  well,  too.  At  a  happening  that  big  no  one  person  encounters  all 
who  may  have  problems  that  don’t  show.  I  know  one  little  lady  in  par¬ 
ticular  who  was  undergoing  a  lot  of  pain  from  a  recent  infection.  I  didn’t 
hear  a  whimper.  Being  a  crybaby  myself,  I  decided  than  and  there  to 
mend  my  ways. 

There  were  people  who  gawked  in  awe  (me)  at  the  conoidal  construction 
of  the  geodetic  domes,  but  I  found  people  with  a  gleam  in  their  eye  that 
suggested  they  were  “in  the  business.”  There  were  people  (me)  who  risked 
a  dumb  question  and  there  were  people  who  were  willing  to  answer  it. 

There  was  one  type  of  individual  that  I  know  of  who  didn’t  attend  the 
1969  Milwaukee  convention.  In  fact,  I  never  have  met  him.  He’s  the  guy 
who  said  he  didn’t  need  any  irises — he  already  had  both  kinds,  the  BLUE 
and  the  YELLOW! 
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Your  AIS  Membership 
Gives  You 

.  .  .  A  Classification  system  for  all  irises,  designed  to  maintain  order  and 
proper  recognition  for  species  and  horticultural  classes; 

.  .  .  A  Registration  system  for  named  varieties  (except  bulbous  irises)  to 
prevent  chaos  among  varieties  in  commerce; 

.  .  .  An  Awards  system  to  give  full  recognition  to  varieties  of  outstanding 
quality,  and  to  promote  development  of  new  classes  and  ever-increasing 
excellence; 

.  .  .  A  Judges  Training  program  to  provide  AIS  judges  with  information 
on  the  continually  advancing  developments  in  all  classes  of  irises,  and 
to  train  new  judges  for  irises  in  the  garden  and  on  the  show  bench; 

.  .  .  A  Test  Garden  program  to  promote  development  of  varieties  giving 
dependable  performance  in  a  wide  range  of  climatic  and  cultural 
conditions; 

.  .  .  A  Research  program  to  seek  answers  to  problems  in  culture,  diseases 
and  pests;  to  study  basic  species  relationships  and  inheritance  factors 
to  help  breeders  produce  new  and  better  irises.  (Research  and  life 
memberships  help  build  funds  for  this  program.) ; 

.  .  .  A  Publications  program  including  quarterly  Bulletins,  books,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  brochures  to  provide  up-to-date  information  about  irises, 
and  aids  to  those  working  for  better  promotion  of  irises; 

.  .  .  An  Exhibitions  program  to  assist  societies  and  groups  in  planning 
shows  and  exhibits;  to  provide  official  medal,  certificate  and  ribbon 
awards  to  recognize  cultural  achievement  in  growing  irises; 

.  .  .  A  Slides  program  to  provide  groups  of  irisarians  and  garden  clubs  with 
educational  entertainment  material; 

.  .  .  A  Robin  program  to  bring  irisarians  all  over  the  world  into  closer 
touch;  to  provide  an  educational  and  informational  activity  in  all 
phases  of  iris  interest; 

.  .  .  Programs  of  Regional  and  National  Activity  to  encourage  participa¬ 
tion  of  all  irisarians  in  promotion  of  better  irises; 

.  .  .  A  Youth  program  to  encourage  the  interest  and  participation  of  young 
people  who  will  be  tomorrow’s  irisarians. 

.  .  .  A  Species  program  dedicated  to  the  study  and  preservation  of  species 
irises; 

.  .  .  A  Public  Relations  program  to  give  wide  publicity  to  irises  and  their 
place  in  American  gardens. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  AIS  is  doing  for  you,  to  enhance  your  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  appreciation  of  irises.  It  is  your  Society.  What  AIS  membership 

means  to  you  is  determined  largely  by  the  extent  of  your  participation  in  its 

activities. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  SHOW  OFF1C1TLS,  1969 
Revised  and  updated,  this  handbook  is  a  must  for  the  judge,  the  show 
official  and  all  those  who  want  to  keep  abreast  of  the  standards  by 
which  irises  are  judged. 

Single  copy:  AlS-member  . $1.50  Non-member  . $2.00 

Lots  of  10  or  more:  AlS-member  $1.25  each.  Non-member  $1.75  each. 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW 

Revised  and  updated,  this  revision  puts  in  handy  and  concise  and 
organized  form  the  information  about  the  American  Iris  Society  and 
its  activities,  and  about  kinds  of  irises,  growing  them,  diseases  and 
pests,  showing  irises  and  hybridizing. 

Single  copy  . $1.00 

Lote  of  ten  or  more  to  same  address,  $0.80  per  copy. 

Order  from: 

American  Iris  Society 
2315  Tower  Grove  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 


A  NNO  UNCEMENTS 

BRITISH  IRIS  SOCIETY  DUES 

The  British  Iris  Society  has  raised  its  dues  to  the  following  schedule. 

$4.00  for  annual  subscription 
$10.00  for  three  year  commuted  subscription 
$60.00  for  life  subscription 

You  may  pad  B.I.S.  dues  to  Clifford  W.  Benson,  Secretary,  American  Iris  Society, 
2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110. 


ERRATA  OCTOBER  BULLETIN 

Just  a  mental  lapse  in  yesteryear.  DARK  CHOCOLATE  (p.  18)  should  be 
DUTCH  CHOCOLATE. 

(P.  101).  Best  arrangement  for  second  Redding  show  should  be  to  Charles  Petrie. 

(P.  64).  Correct  spelling  is  PEACH  SPLENDOUR.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Goodman 
writes  he  got  orders  immediately. 

(P.  47).  Formula  F-4.  Agar,  flake  should  read  2.6,  not  216.  In  Formula  F-5 
the  agar  and  dextrose  headings  are  reversed. 


REGISTRATIONS— INTRODUCTIONS 

Registrations  $3.00  each. 

Introductions:  Free  recording.  Be  sure  that  your  catalogue  or  printed  list  of  intro¬ 
ductions  is  filed  with  the  registrar  and  that  each  is  marked  plainly.  Irises  not  recorded 
as  introduced  are  not  eligible  for  awards  higher  than  HC.  Irises  advertised  in  the 
October  1968  and  the  January,  April  and  July  1969  AIS  Bulletins  are  automatically 
recorded  as  1969  introductions.  Mail  to  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  North  58th  St., 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68104. 
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DUPLICATE  OF  STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  OCTOBER  23, 
1962,  (SECTION  4369,  TITLE  39,  UNITED  STATES  CODE)  SHOWING 
THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BUL¬ 
LETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY. 

1.  Date  of  filing:  October  1,  1969. 

2.  Title  of  publication:  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY. 

3.  Frequency  of  issue:  Quarterly — January,  April,  July  and  October. 

4.  Location  of  known  office  of  publication:  2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri  63110. 

5.  Location  of  publishers:  2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110. 

6.  Names  and  addresses  of  publisher  and  editor:  The  American  Iris  Society, 
2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110;  Editor  J.  Arthur  Nelson, 
3131  North  58th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68104 

7.  Owner:  The  American  Iris  Society,  2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri  63110.  No  stockholders — only  dues  paying  members  (horticultural). 

8.  Known  bondholders,  mortagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  hold¬ 
ing  one  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortages,  or  other  secur¬ 
ities:  None. 

9.  The  purpose,  function,  and  nonprofit  status  of  this  organization  and  the 
exempt  status  for  federal  income  tax  purposes  have  not  changed  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months. 

10.  Extent  and  Nature  of  Circulation 


Average  No. 

Copies  Each 

Single  Issue 

Preceding 

Nearest  to 

Issue  During 

Filing  Date 

12  Months 

A. 

Total  No.  Copies  Printed 

6,200 

6,400 

B. 

Mail  Subscriptions 

5,600 

5,932 

C. 

Total  Paid  Circulation 

5,600 

5,932 

D. 

Free  Distribution 

200 

50 

E. 

Total  Distribution  (Sum  of  C  and  D) 

5,800 

5,982 

F. 

Office  Use,  Left-over,  Unaccounted,  Spoiled  after 

Printing 

400 

418 

G. 

Total  (Sume  of  E  and  F) 

6,200 

6,400 

I  certify  that  the  statements  made  by  me  above  are  correct  and  complete. 


CLIFFORD  W.  BENSON 
Executive  Secretary 


ATTENTION  AFFILIATES 

All  affiliates  are  entitled  to  a  free  showing  of  AIS  slides  once  a  year.  Be  sure  to 
give  Mr.  Schreiner  thirty  days’  notice,  and  order  the  slides  in  the  name  of  the  affiil- 
iated  club,  giving  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  club. 

All  affiliates  are  entitled  to  one  silver  medal  and  one  bronze  medal,  free  of  charge 
for  their  show.  Order  these  at  the  time  the  report  is  sent  to  the  Exhibition  Chair¬ 
man. 

If  there  is  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  club,  be  sure  to  notify 
Mr.  Varnum,  Mr.  Benson  and  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  at  once,  so  that  the  proper 
name  and  address  can  appear  in  the  Bulletin,  and  that  the  Bulletin  can  be  mailed 
to  the  proper  address. 
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AWARDS  FOR  PARTICIPATING  IN 
1969  MEMBERSHIP  CAMPAIGN 

Earl  T.  Browder 


It  is  no  simple  matter  to  be  Membership  Chairman  for  the  American  Iris 
Society.  It  is  much  more  difficult  when  one  assumes  such  duties  in  the 
middle  of  a  campaign.  I  have  researched  all  sources  available  to  me,  and 
from  careful  study,  interspersed  with  imagination,  interpolation  and  pro¬ 
jection  I  have  arrived  at  the  following  list  of  winners: 


Region  Name  and  Address 

2  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Kuesel,  Greenvale,  N.  Y. 

3  Mrs.  Alice  McCartney,  Halifax,  Pa. 

4  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maynard  E.  Harp,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  W.  Thimsen,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Va.  Horn,  Nitro,  W.  Va. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  Radford,  Va. 

5  Mrs.  Margaret  Laughinghouse,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

6  Mrs.  Edward  Robinson,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Mr.  William  D.  Simon,  Garden  City,  Mich. 

7  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  W.  Alexander,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Miller,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Walsh,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mr.  Phillip  A.  Williams,  Rockvale,  Tenn. 

9  Mr.  D.  Steve  Varner,  Monticello,  Illinois 
10  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gaidry,  Houma,  La. 

Mr.  Charles  Arny,  Lafayette,  La. 

14  Elsie  Mae  Nicholson,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Opal  Zug,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Mr.  Glenn  F.  Corlew,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

21  Mr.  Larry  Harder,  Ponca,  Nebraska 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Cox,  Norfolk,  Nebraska 

15  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Day,  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Archie  Garrard,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  Hamner,  Perris,  Calif. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Haynes,  Orange,  Calif. 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Pilley,  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  Weaver,  Lakeside,  Calif. 

17  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  H.  Keesee,  Lubbock,  Texas 
Mrs.  Ruth  Wilson,  Brownwood,  Texas 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Brooks,  Iowa  Park,  Texas 

18  Mr.  Clifford  W.  Benson,  Chesterfield,  Mo. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  F.  Brown,  Wichita,  Kansas 
Mrs.  Charles  Heisz,  Seldon,  Kansas 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Polk,  Wichita,  Kansas 

22  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hensel,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Perry  L.  Parrish,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Helen  McCaughey,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

24  Mrs.  E.  G.  Brown,  Palmerdale,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Herman  Lollar,  Tarrant,  Ala. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  A.  Gilliam,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  P.  Van  Falkenburgh,  Huntsville,  Alabama 


Award 

1-Year  Family 
1-Year  Single 
1-Year  Family 
1-Year  Family 
1-Year  Family 
1-Year  Family 

1- Year  Single 

2-  Year  Single 
1-Year  Single 

3- Year  Family 

1- Year  Family 
3-Year  Family 

2-  Year  Single 

3- Year  Single 

3- Year  Single 

11 - Year  Family 
2-Year  Single 
2-Year  Single 
1-Year  Single 

1- Year  Single 

4- Year  Single 
4-Year  Single 

2- Year  Family 
1-Year  Family 
1-Year  Family 

3- Year  Single 

12- Year  Family 
1-Year  Family 
1-Year  Single 
1-Year  Single 
1-Year  Single 

4- Year  Family 
1-Year  Single 
1-Year  Single 

1- Year  Family 
4-Year  Family 

2- Year  Single 
1-Year  Single 
1-Year  Single 
1-Year  Family 
1-Year  Family 


AWARDS  FOR  REGIONS 

Region  15,  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  won  the  $50.00  cash 
award  for  the  largest  net  gain  in  membership,  having  increased 
from  413  to  467  members,  or  a  net  gain  of  54. 

Region  10,  Louisiana,  won  the  $50.00  cash  award  for  the  Region 
with  the  largest  percentage  gain  in  membership  with  a  gain  of 
88.09%;  it  also  won  the  $50.00  cash  award  for  ranking  first  in 
new  members  and  retention. 
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BULLETIN  ADVERTISING  RATES 

COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 

Rates  per  four  issues — no  discounts 

Single  space  (one  inch — not  to  exceed  six  lines  . $12.50 

Double  space  (not  to  exceed  12  lines)  . $20.00 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

One-inch,  single  column . $  9.00  One-half  page  . $32.50 

One-quarter  page .  18.00  One  page  .  60.00 

One-third  page  .  24.00 

Note:  Display  advertising  rates  are  per  single  issue.  Cost  of  engravings  extra. 

Discount  of  20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  the  calendar  year. 

Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

The  American  Iris  Society 
2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 


IRIS  SLIDES  FOR  RENTAL 

The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  numbers  of  excellent  sets  of  iris  slides  for 
rental.  Each  set  contains  100  slides ,  35mm  size.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  irises 
accompanies  each  set.  Ideal  for  a  program  for  your  iris  meetings  and  garden  club 
meetings,  these  slides  are  a  fine  way  to  study  the  new  irises.  Are  you  considering, 
or  would  you  like  to  see,  some  new  irises?  What  better  way  than  to  rent  a  set 
of  slides  and  keep  informed  on  the  newer  varieties. 

For  that  additional  program  fill-out  the  following  sets  are  offered: 

.  .  .  Set  of  the  newer  tall  bearded  irises,  including  many  of  the  recent  award 
winners — top  favorites — and  selected  garden  scenes. 

.  .  .  Set  of  various  bearded  species  and  hybrids ,  other  than  tall  bearded ,  including 
standard  dwarf,  intermediate,  table,  and  border  bearded  types,  and  some  very 
special  slides  of  the  arils  in  various  types. 

.  .  Set  of  various  bulbous  irises  including  reticulatas  and  juno  irises.  Also  many 
species  and  hybrids  of  the  beardless  family  including:  Crested,  Louisiana, 
Western  natives,  Spurias  ( including  some  of  the  most  recent  spurias  just  out), 
Siberians,  and  Japanese. 

.  .  .  Set  of  the  ever  popular,  less  expensive,  fine  bearded  irises  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  grace  any  garden  with  their  beauty  and  excellence. 

.  .  .  Set  of  irises  at  the  AIS  convention  in  Newark  1966.  For  those  who  could 
not  go  to  Denver  here  is  a  picturization  on  film  of  many,  many  of  the  very 
newest  irises.  See  them  in  the  comforts  of  your  own  meeting  room.  Yes, 
you’ll  see  new  irises,  gardens,  and  intimate  glimpses  of  some  of  the  iris  per¬ 
sonalities  who  attended  the  Newark  convention. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  scheduling,  prefer¬ 
ably  30  days  or  longer.  Include  a  second  date  if  possible.  Give  the  exact  date  desired 
so  that  slides  can  be  sent  insured  airmail.  They  are  to  be  returned  in  the  same 
manner.  The  rental  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  set  of  100  slides. 
Make  checks  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  mail  with  your  requests  to: 

Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman,  Slides  Committee, 
3785  Quinaby  Rd.,  NE  (R.  2),  Salem,  Oregon  97303 


MINUTES  OF  DIRECTORS’  MEETING 
Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha,  Nebraska  November  1-2,  1969 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:30  a.m.  by  President  Bledsoe  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  attendance:  First  Vice  President  Nelson,  Second  Vice  President  Wall, 
Past  Presidents  Fischer  and  Wills,  Directors  Allen,  Browder,  Cosgrove,  Hamblen, 
Jacoby,  McCaughey,  Schreiner,  Wood,  Treasurer  Ackerman  and  Executive  Secretary 
Benson.  Absent:  Mr.  Varnum.  Leo  Framke,  RVP  Region  21,  Kay  Negus,  Assistant 
Bulletin  Editor,  Larry  Harder,  Chairman,  Youth  Committee  and  Robert  Minnick, 
Chairman,  Regional  Test  Gardens,  attended  the  sessions. 
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The  four  nominees  for  the  Board  of  Directors  whose  names  were  submitted  to  the 
AIS  Membership  (page  42,  July,  1969,  Bulletin)  in  accordance  with  the  bylaws, 
were  declared  elected  for  three-year  terms.  They  are  Dr.  Raymond  G.  Allen,  Mr. 
William  T.  Bledsoe,  Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove  and  Mr.  Robert  Schreiner. 

The  following  official  motions  were  duly  made,  seconded  and  passed  by  the  Board. 

Approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  June  3-4,  1969, 
published  in  the  October  1969  Bulletin. 

Treasurer  Jay  C.  Ackerman  presented  a  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Society  as  audited  by  Harris,  Reems  and  Ambrose,  certified  public  accountants* 
Lansing,  Michigan.  The  report  was  accepted  with  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
and  publication  in  the  Bulletin  was  authorized. 

It  was  voted  that  Mr.  Ackerman  be  authorized  to  leave  all  vested  life  membership 
dues  in  the  life  membership  fund. 

It  was  voted  that  the  dues  paid  to  the  AIS  by  the  affiliates  be  transferred  from 
the  research  fund  to  the  operating  fund. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  budget  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Ackerman  with  the  added 
stipulation  that  $2,000  be  placed  in  the  contingent  fund  and  exhibition  account. 

Executive  Secretary  Benson  reported  on  the  present  membership  of  the  Society 
by  Regions  and  States  and  reported  that  the  Society  had  6,904  members  November 
1,  as  compared  with  6,810  one  year  ago.  Region  18  was  reported  as  being  the 
largest  region  in  membership.  Region  6,  second;  Region  4,  third;  Region  17,  fourth; 
Region  15,  fifth;  Region  22,  sixth;  Region  14,  seventh;  Region  7,  eighth;  Region  2, 
ninth  and  Region  24,  tenth. 

The  reports  by  chairmen  of  the  following  committees  were  approved  with  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  valuable  service  rendered  the  Society: 

Affiliates  &  Sections  . Mrs.  Helen  McCaughey 

Anniversary  Bulletin  . Mr.  Jesse  E.  Wills 

Awards  . Dr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson 

Exhibitions  . Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove 

Garden  Judges  . Dr.  Hugo  Wall 

Historian  . Mrs.  Helen  McCaughey 

Honorary  Medals  . Mr.  Hubert  A.  Fischer 

Judges  Training  . Dr.  Hugo  Wall 

Membership  . Mr.  Earl  T.  Browder 

Publications  . Dr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson 

Registrations  . Mrs.  Melba  Hamblen 

Slides  . Mr.  Robert  Schreiner 

Regional  Test  Gardens  . Mr.  Robert  Minnick 

Youth  . Mr.  Larry  L.  Harder 

The  resignation  of  Director  Edward  E.  Varnum  was  regretfully  accepted. 

It  was  voted  that  Mr.  Bledsoe  and  Mr.  Nelson  solidify  and  polish  the  language 
of  the  paper  submitted  by  William  Peck  concerning  the  Franklin  P.  Cook  Memorial 
Award  and  the  President’s  Cup. 

It  was  voted  that  the  ultimate  and  final  format  of  the  Anniversary  Bulletin  rests 
with  the  publication  committee. 

Dr.  Ray  Allen’s  preliminary  report  of  the  special  committee  to  develop  plans  for 
a  foundation  and  suggested  means  for  honoring  AIS’s  worthy  individuals  was  unan¬ 
imously  approved. 

Dr.  Hugo  Wall’s  recommendations  and  appraisal  of  the  AIS  dues  structure  was 
unanimously  approved. 

It  was  voted  to  submit  to  the  membership  for  decision  by  election  the  deletion  of 
Article  IV,  AIS  bylaws,  “except  that  Individual  Annual  dues  shall  not  exceed  $5.00 
per  year,”  and  substituting  for  the  deleted  portion,  “Dues  for  the  different  classes 
of  membership  shall  be  set  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  may  be  changed  from 
time  to  time;”  and  that  this  election  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  the 
new  dues  structure,  if  approved,  be  in  force  January  1,  1970.  It  was  voted  that  if 
the  amendment  is  approved  by  the  membership  dues  be  increased  fifty  percent 
across  the  board. 

It  was  voted  to  authorize  the  publication  committee  to  have  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  preliminary  draft  copies  of  the  manuscript  for  the  AIS  Handbook  to  (1) 
the  RVPs  who  requested  a  revision  of  the  RVP  Handbook  in  1966  (2)  all  RVPs 
now  holding  office  (3)  all  chairmen  of  standing  committees  and  (4)  all  officers 
and  directors  of  the  AIS.  This  authorization  is  to  be  contingent  upon  approval  of 
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the  Publications  Committee  of  the  preliminary  draft  furnished. 

It  was  voted  to  authorize  stationery,  upon  request,  for  AIS  section  presidents. 

It  was  voted  to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  from  each  AIS  section  to  work  out 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  each  group. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  rules  for  regional  test  gardens  as  submitted  by  Mr. 
Robert  Minnick. 

It  was  voted  that  the  HC  and  RTG  awards  be  separated  with  judges  being  al¬ 
lowed  five  votes  for  RTG  awards  divided  among  the  various  classes  of  irises. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Ethel  E.  Ricker  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Rundlett. 

It  was  voted  to  publish  500  Registrations  and  Introductions  in  1969  and  1,000 
1969  Check  Lists.  It  was  voted  that  the  Registrations  and  Introductions  for  1969 
be  a  sales  item. 

It  was  voted  to  earmark  $500.00  in  the  Scientific  Account  for  the  B.  Y.  Morrison 
Research  Fund,  Mississippi  State  University. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  Thomas  S.  Duffy  1970  European  Tour  Program 
scheduled  for  June,  1970. 

It  was  voted  to  appoint  a  Dykes  Medal  Committee,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Hamblen, 
Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Schreiner,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  clarification  and 
revision  of  rules  for  selecting  Dykes  Medal  winners. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Greenlee,  Illinois  and  Mr.  David  J.  Flesh,  Texas,  were  appointed 
Honorary  Judges. 

The  names  of  new  Senior  Judges  were  ordered  added  to  the  roster  of  judges,  with 
S  before  their  names. 

Appointment  of  new  RVPs  for  1970  were  made  as  follows: 

1.  Dr.  Frank  Halleck,  18  Forest  Hills  Drive,  Madison,  Connecticut  06443. 

4.  Mr.  Maynard  E.  Harp,  605  Kingston  Road,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21212. 

5.  Mrs.  Charles  Laughinghouse,  3524  Wilmot  Avenue,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
29205. 

7.  Chaplain  Calvin  S.  Cunningham,  316  Farrar  Street,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 
37130. 


13.  Mr.  Foster  M.  Allen,  615-34th  Street,  Washougal,  Washington  98671. 

23.  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Wilson,  316  Cardenas,  NE.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87108. 

24.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hopton,  2032  East  Drive,  Jackson,  Mississippi  39204. 

The  following  RVPs  who  have  served  either  one  or  two  years  were  reappointed 
for  1970: 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Kuesel 
Mr.  William  T.  Hirsch 
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6.  Mrs.  Elsie  A.  Zuercher 

8.  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Protzmann 

9.  Mr.  D.  Steve  Varner 

10.  Mr.  C.  W.  Arny,  Jr. 

11.  Mrs.  Don  R.  Holtz 

12.  Mr.  Bion  Tolman 
14. 


15.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Day 

16.  Mr.  Douglas  Insleay 

17.  Mr.  L.  E.  Brooks 

18.  Mr.  Russell  Morgan 

19.  Mrs.  Ira  E.  Wood 

20.  Dr.  John  R.  Durrance 

21.  Mr.  Leo  W.  Framke 

22.  Mr.  Perry  L.  Parrish 


Mr.  Glenn  F.  Corlew 
Dr.  Ray  Allen  was  appointed  Scientific  Chairman  and  Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove,  RVP 
Counsellor. 

Mr.  Jake  H.  Scharff,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  a  period  of  one  year,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Varnum. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President  . Mr.  Wm.  T.  Bledsoe 

First  Vice  President  . Dr.  Hugo  Wall 

Second  Vice  President  . Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove 

Bulletin  Editor  and  Registrar  . Dr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson 

Treasurer  . Mr.  Jay  C.  Ackerman 

Executive  Secretary  . Mr.  Clifford  W.  Benson 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  local  group  for  the  excellent  arrangements 
and  hosting  provided  for  this  meeting. 

The  Board  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10:00  a.m.  November  2nd. 


CLIFFORD  W.  BENSON 
Executive  Secretary 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

For  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1969 

Current  Assets 
Gash  in  Banks: 

Central  West  End  Bank,  St.  Louis  (transfer  acc’t.) . $  2,321.50 

Central  West  End  Bank,  St.  Louis  (petty  cash)  .  1,000.00 

American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Lansing  (admin,  acc’t.)  . . 2,261.61 

Total  Cash  in  Banks  . $  5,583.11 

Reserve  Funds 

Cash  Reserve  . $11,956.42 

Funded  Life  Membership  Reserve  .  11,950.00 

Scientific  and  Research  Account  .  10,602.25 


Total  Reserve  Funds  (in  savings  accounts  and  time  certificates)  ..$34,508.68 

Total  Financial  Assets  . $40,091.79 

Gain  or  (Loss)  . $  (656.92) 

Physical  Assets  (estimated) 

Furniture  and  equipment  . $  1,283.00 

Books,  Merchandise,  Check  Lists,  Bulletins,  etc .  508.00 

Exhibition  Supplies  .  1,500.00 

Color  Slides  .  100.00 

2146  —  1959  Check  Lists  at  Cost  .  5,258.60 

Total  Physical  Assets  . $  8,649.00 

Total  Net  Worth  . $48,740.79 

Gain  or  (Loss)  in  Net  Worth  . $(1,270.92) 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

Cash  in  Banks,  October  1,  1968  . $  4,969.71 

Cash  Receipts  for  Fiscal  Year  .  48,121.72 

Transferred  From  Other  Accounts  .  1 1,760.00 


Cash  Reserve  . $6,000.00 

Investments  .  5,760.00 

$64,851.43 

Disbursements  for  Fiscal  Year  .  48,778.64 

Transferred  to  Other  Accounts  .  10,489.68 

Cash  in  Banks  as  of  October  1,  1969  .  5,583.11 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 

Membership 

Renewal  Single  Annual  . $11,983.52 

Renewal  Family  Annual  .  4,532.50 

Renewal  Single  Triennial  .  3,012.50 

Renewal  Family  Triennial  .  1,410.00 

New  Single  Annual  .  3,509.04 

New  Family  Annual  .  1,038.00 

New  Single  Triennial  .  1,112.50 

New  Family  Triennial  .  240.00 

Sustaining  .  101.00 

Research  .  175.00 

Single  Life  .  1,684.00 

Family  Life  .  1,229.00 

Affiliate  .  125.00 

Youth  .  50.00 

$30,202.06 

Other 

Dues  Collected  for  Sections  of  Society  . $  1,815.50 

Dues  Collected  for  BIS  .  504.00 

Books,  Color  Charts  &  Merchandise  for  Resale  .  1,068.50 

Bulletins  .  151.41 

Old  Check  Lists  .  165.00 
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Slides  .  328.40 

Membership  Tapes  .  191.25 

Bulletin  Advertising  .  3,423.21 

Registration  Committee  .  1,796.00 

Exhibition  Committee  .  2,873.94 

Miscellaneous  .  482.54 

Refunds  .  77.80 

Interest  Earned  (J  Bonds  $2,240.00  and  Others  $1,444.26) .  3,684.26 

1959  Check  Lists  .  365.25 

Research  Gifts  .  930.00 

Research  Gifts  Memphis  Iris  Pins  .  62.60 

$17^919.66 

Total  Receipts  . $48,121.72 

Transferred  from  Cash  Reserve  .  6,000.00 

Transferred  from  Investments  .  5,760.00 

Total  Receipts  and  Transfers  . $59,881.72 

STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 

Bulletin  Expense 

Salaries  . $  3,740.00 

Printing  .  12,692.36 

Engraving  and  Photography  .  1,450.45 

Postage  and  Envelops  .  1,173.43 

Supplies  .  35.23 

Miscellaneous  .  110.93 

Furniture  and  Equipment  .  62.45 

$19,264.85 

Secretary’s  Office  Expense 

Salaries  . $  9,704.25 

Postage  and  shipping  .  1,169  93 

Printing  .  811.67 

Supplies  .  201.21 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  .  131.68 

Insurance  .  329.00 

Refunds  .  104.74 

Secretary  Travel  Expense  .  291.14 

Books,  etc.,  for  Resale  .  936.11 

Gifts  (In  Lieu  of  Rent)  .  1,000.00 

Miscellaneous  .  103.30 

Equipment  Repairs  and  Maintenance  .  158.50 

Advertising  .  869.40 

$15,810.93 

Other  Expenses 

Awards  Account  . $  1,177.92 

Exhibition  Account  .  2,492.88 

Membership  Account  .  3,845.15 

Registration  Account  .  2,274.02 

Robin  Account  .  47.90 

Test  Garden  Account  .  29.49 

Slides  Account  . 156.22 

RVP  Account  .  84.10 

Officers  Account  .  622.91 

Payroll  Taxes  .  687.11 

Judges  School  Committee  .  52.48 

Garden  Irises  Royalty  to  Editor .  417.18 

Dues  Returned  to  Sections  of  Society  .  1,815.50 

$13,702.86 

Total  Disbursements  . $48,778.64 

Transferred  to  Scientific  and  Research  .  1,443.80 

Transferred  to  Cash  Reserve  .  9,045.88 

Total  Disbursements  and  Transfers  . $59,268.32 
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PROCLAMATION 

for  Community  trig  Week 


Whereas ,  the  Washington  Iris  Club  has  generously  given  of  its  time 
and  efforts  to  improve  the  general  beauty  of  our  community 
thru  the  many  splendid  arrays  of  superb  iris;  and 

Whereas,  the  local  Washington  Iris  Club  will  observe  its  14th  Annual 
Iris  Club  show  on  Sunday,  May  11,  1969,  to  salute  the 
interest  of  our  fellow  iris  hybridizers,  growers  and 


MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  MISSOURI,  by 
the  authority  vested  in  me,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
May  1 1  -  1 8,  1 969,  as 

Community  Iris  ff'eek 

sponsored  by  the  Washington  Iris  Club,  In  cooperation  with 
the  American  Iris  Society  and  entrust  it  as  a  week  for 
consideration  of  all  our  citizens  for  special  attention  and 
recognition  to  the  high  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  of  the 
Iris  hybridizers,  growers  and  enthusiasts  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  beauty  of  our  community. 


Earlier  this  year  members  of  the 
Washington  Iris  Club  of  Missouri  cele¬ 
brated  their  14th  annual  iris  exhibition. 
In  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  with  the 
help  of  Mrs.  Sylvia  Pehle,  Berger,  Mo., 
a  proclamation  was  set  up  whereby  May 
11th  to  the  18th  was  set  aside  as 
Community  Iris  Week. 

Mayor  Dick  Hirschl  signed  the  proc¬ 
lamation  as  well  as  planted  iris  all  along 
his  home  driveway. 


GROWS  BETTER  PLANTS  INDOORS  OR  OUTDOORS 
In  Poorest  Soil  --  Even  in  Sand  or  Water 

Preferred  by  millions  for  30  years.  Simply  dissolve 
in  water  and  feed  all  plants  through  roots  or  foliage. 
Clean,  odorless.  If  dealer  can't  supply,  send  $1  for 
10  ozs.  -  makes  60  gals.  75-Product  Catalog  free. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEM.  CO.,  Copley,  Ohio  44321,  U.S.A. 


PU>iT  PO0O  | 


COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 


BAY  VIEW  GARDENS 

of  Joseph  J.  Ghio 

1201  Bay  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060 
Free  Catalog  available 

Superb  irises  to  match  our  quality  stock.  Ask 
our  customers — they  are  our  best  advertisement. 

BROWN'S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 

Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 
1603  Main  Road,  Westport,  Mass.  02790 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass.,  01005 

CEDAR  NOOK  IRIS  GARDEN 

214  So.  Park 
Iowa  Park,  Texas  76367 

Tall  Bearded 
New  and  Old  Varieties 
List  on  Request 


COOLEY'S  GARDENS 

301  S.  JAMES  AVE. 

SILVERTON,  OREGON  97381 

Incomparable  Iris  catalog  in  colorl 
New  introductions  from 
Jim  Gibson, 

Larry  Gaulter, 

Jeannette  Nelson 

Considered  by  many  as  the  world's  finest 
iris  catalog  in  color.  Send  50c  for  your 
copy  if  not  now  a  customer. 


COWARD'S  GARDENS 

IRISES  DAYLILIES 

Tall  Bearded  Spurias  Louisianas 

Illustrated  Catalog,  10c  please 
210  So.  Hawkins  Waxahachie,  Texas 

75165 
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BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  26 

WALLA  WALLA,  WASH.  99362 


CRAMER'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois  62360 


REBLOOMERS 
TALL  BEARDED 
DWARFS 
SPURIAS 
LOUISIANAS 
SIBERIANS 

Free  (no  color)  catalogue 
available  March  thru  Sept. 

CROOKED  CREEK  GARDENS 

Star  Route,  Marquand,  Mo.  63655S 

NEW  YORK 

1970 

WICHITA 

1971 

C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Qualify  Iris 

REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

3224  Northstead  Dr. 

Sacramento,  Calif.  95833 


DAFFODIL  HAVEN 

HOME  OF  AMERICA'S  FINEST 
DAFFODILS 

Why  not  plant  a  few  Daffodils  to  observe  in 
early  spring  while  waiting  for  your  Tall  Beard¬ 
ed  Irises  to  bloom?  We  grow  many  of  the 
better  new  varieties  including  most  of  the  best 
of  American  origin.  Catalog  free  to  AIS  mem¬ 
bers. 

GRANT  E.  MITSCH 

"Daffodil  Haven" 

CANBY,  OREGON  97013 


HARDY  NORTHERN  IRIS 

1970  COLOR  CATALOG— 25c 

New  Introductions  of 

EDWARD  N.  CHRISTENSEN 
FRAN  JENNINGS 

ROBERT  INNES 
JEANNETTE  NELSON 

GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 
LAUR  APOND 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

P.O.  Box  117,  Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801 


EASY  BREEZE  IRIS  GARDENS 

Selected  varieties  in  bearded  irises  .  .  . 
old  and  new  .  .  .  smalls  to  tails  .  .  .  arils 
and  arilmeds. 

Price  list  on  request 

The  Wm.  'F.  Snells 
R.  I,  Outlook,  Wash.  98938 


FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

CHET  W.  TOMPKINS 

Hybridizer  and  grower  of 
Fine  Iris  and  Roses 

FINE  HARDY  PLANTS  FROM 
THE  NORTH  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY. 

Comprehensive,  up  to  the 
minute  Catalogue,  50c 

P.O.  BOX  670 
CANBY,  OREGON  97013 
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FOSS  IRIS  GARDENS 
OF  GOLDEN  VALLEY 

ALICE  FOSS  STENOIEN— Introducer 
and  grower  of  hardy  Minnesota  bred  iris 

Catalog  on  request. 

6045  St.  Croix  Ave. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  55422 

Gene  &  Gerry's  Iris  Gardens 

The  Newer  Varieties 
"Getting  Acquainted"  Prices 

List  on  Request 

39  East  Patrick  St. 

Frederick,  Maryland,  21701 

GREENBRIER  FARM 

Bax  232  R.  R.  #2 
Barrington,  Illinois  60010 

FINEST  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
List  Ready  May  I 
Ferris  and  Margaret  Gaskill 

NEW  HARDY 
LOUISIANA  IRISES 

30  new  seedlings 

Preston  O.  Hale,  Breeder 
1431  Boswell,  Topeka,  Kansas  66604 


HILDENBRANDT'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Star  Route,  Box  4.  Lexington,  Nebr.  68850 
Region  21  Test  Garden  Located  Here 

Featuring  Introductions  of  Mrs.  B.  Wolff 
Price  List  on  Request 

_ VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME _ 

WRITE  NOW  for  free  bulb  catalog 
showing  a  wide  variety  of  imported 
flower  bulbs  from  Holland. 

P.  de  JAGER  &  SONS,  INC. 

SOUTH  HAMILTON,  MASS.  01982 

KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

R.  I,  Box  18-B 
Potter  Valley,  Calif.  95469 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 
We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 


LOUIS  A.  KAMPS 

1315  WESTERN  AVE. 
NORTHBROOK,  ILL. 

60062 

INTRODUCTIONS 
HAPPINESS  IS  LOVING  CARE 
IMPACT  GRAND  OPENING 


LAURIE'S  GARDEN 

17225  McKenzie  Hwy.,  Rt.  2, 
Springfield.  Oreqon  97477 
"Quality  First  Iris"  Plants  and  Seeds;  TB,  DB, 
English,  Japanese,  Louisiana.  Siberian,  Species 
and  Species  Hybrids.  Price  list  for  stamp. 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 

LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Our  location  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Grows  hardy,  husky  irises. 

Free  catalog  of  NEWEST  Tall  Bearded  Iris. 

13557  California  St.,  Yucaipa,  Calif.  92399 

MELROSE  GARDENS 

309  Best  Road  South — A 
STOCKTON,  CALIF.  95206 

PRESENTING  the  1970  introductions  of: 

SANFORD  BABSON,  MARGARET  BUR¬ 
NETT,  BEN  R.  HAGER,  JONNYE  RICH, 
COLLIE  and  LILLIAN  TERRELL. 

FEATURING:  TB,  Median,  Dwarf,  Arilbred, 
Reblooming  and  Novelty  bearded  irises, 
AND  Spuria,  Louisiana,  Siberian  and  Jap¬ 
anese  beardless  Irises. 

1970  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  ON 
REQUEST  —  25c 
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NEW  YORK 
CONVENTION 
1970 

MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(MELBA  AND  JIM  HAMBLEN) 

Featuring  Fine  Irises  of 
Recent  Introduction 

TALL  BEARDED  AND  MEDIAN 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST — NO  COLOR 
2778  W.  5600  So.  Roy,  Utah  84067 

MATHEWS  IRIS  GARDEN 

Large  selection  of  new  and  old 
choice  varieties 

Free  price  list  on  request 

201  Sunny  Drive 

College  Place,  Wash.  99324 


MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

FEATURING  ONLY  THE 
FINEST  NEW 
IRISES 

HEMEROCALLIS 

PEONIES 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO  44011 

Catalog  on  Request 


NEUBERT'S  FLOWER  GARDENS 
(H.  W.  Neubert) 

Featuring  our  own  and  many  other  new 
varieties  of  tall  bearded  irises. 

Catalogue  on  request  —  No  color 

Route  6,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37914 

NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 

Free  List — No  Catalog 
1501  Fifth  St.,  Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801 

PALETTE  GARDENS 

26  WEST  ZION  HILL  RD. 
QUAKERTOWN,  PENN  A.  18951 

The  newest  in  tall  bearded,  dwarf  and 
median  irises  at  attractive  prices. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 


PILLEY'S  GARDEN 

Box  7  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Growers  of  Iris 
and  Daylilies  (Hemerocallis) 

FREE  CATALOG— NO  COLOR 


POD  AND  POLLEN  GARDENS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  J.  Brown 

IRIS  —  HEMEROCALLIS 
PERENNIALS 

(Catalog  on  Request) 

RFD  3.  Box  327-D,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28210 


RIVERDALE  IRIS  GARDENS 

7124  RIVERDALE  ROAD 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  55430 

Hardy  Minnesota  grown  Irises. 
Specializing  in  dwarfs  and  medians. 

FREE  PRICE  LIST— NO  COLOR. 


MOUNT  OLIVE  IRIS  GARDEN 

1034?  EMPIRE  GRADE 
SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA  95060 

Grower  of  tall  bearded  iris,  featuring  the  best 
In  the  west.  Mountain  grown  on  the  edge  of 
the  Pacific. 

Visitors  Welcome  List  on  request. 

Ralph  B.  Coleman,  Owner 


MEDIAN  IRIS  TEST  GARDEN 

Our  own  introductions  and  the  newer  medians 
from  other  hybridizers.  List  10c.  Species  irises 
from  world-wide  collections  and  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens,  bearded  and  beardless,  List  30c.  Avail¬ 
able  spring  1970. 

Earl  and  Marge  Roberts 

5809  Rahke  Road  Indiana polis,  Ind.  46217 
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ROE  NURSERY 

1051  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95125 
Bearded  Iris 

Specializing  in  so-called  "Green"  Iris 
Very  generous  bonusesl 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 


TELL'S  GARDEN 

425  N.  4  W.(  Box  331  Orem,  Utah  84057 

MODERN  IRISES  AND 
HEMEROCALLIS 

NO  CATALOG.  LIST  10c 


SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBR. 

Since  1935 

Our  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Catalog 
on  request 


"TREASURE  LANE  IRIS 
GARDEN" 

Dwarfs,  Intermediates,  Border  Bearded  and 
Tall  Bearded. 

Visitors  Welcome 
Price  List  on  Request 

7808  9th  St.  Elverta,  Calif.  95626 


SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 
3629  QUINABY  RD,  NE  (R2) 
SALEM,  OREGON  97303 

feature 

Fine  Iris  for  discerning  collectors 
Growers — Hybridizers — Originators 

America's  Finest  Iris  Catalog,  ac¬ 
curate  color  illustrations,  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  . 50c 


SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho^Grown 
IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 

BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 


HARDY  MIDWEST  GROWN  IRIS 

Lowest  prices  consistent  with  fine  qualify. 
Free  Catalog  on  Request  (No  Color) 

SOUTHERN  MEADOWS 
GARDEN 

BOX  230,  CENTRALIA,  ILLINOIS 
May  R.  Tucker _ James  S.  Tucker 

SUMMERLONG  IRIS 
GARDENS 

Reblooming  Irises  for  the  North 
List  on  Request 

CHARLES  V.  APPLEGATE 
Rt.  2  Box  163 
Perrysville,  Ohio  44864 


MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE 

DECLO,  IDAHO  83323 
Free  catalog.  Over  2000 
Varieties,  New  and  Old,  Many 
of  Them  Now  Hard  to  Find. 

Last-chance  sale  of  older  irises. 

Reasonably  Priced. 


ILLINI  IRIS 

D.  Steve  Varner 

N.  State  St.  Rd.  Monticello,  III.  61856 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 

Tall  Bearded,  Border  Bearded  and 
Siberian  Irises,  Tetraploid  Hemerocallis 

Price  List  on  Request 

STANDARD  DWARF 
BEARDED 

and  other  median  Irises 

Bee  Warburton 

My  own  introductions  only 
list  on  request 

Rt.  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass.  01581 


WHISPERWOOD  GARDENS 


Offering  the  newer  irises  and  a  fine  selec¬ 
tions  of  old-time  favorites,  oncobreds,  fall 
bloomers.  Also  daylilies.  Catalog  free. 

P.O.  Box  357,  Canton,  Texas  75103 


GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON,  INC. 

Iris,  Peonies,  Daylilies 

Send  50c  for  88  p.  beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  in  color,  featuring  Iris  introductions  of 
Georgia  Hinkle. 

DEPT.  AIS  19 

SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI  64862 
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Price  List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 

GENETICS  IS  EASY— Goldstein  . $6.00 

Completely  revised  and  enlarged,  this  4th  edition  is  written  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  average  layman  can  understand  it  with  a  minimum  of  mental  ef¬ 
fort.  Especially  recommended  for  the  beginning  hybridizer. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  COLOUR  CHART— 

Four  fans  . $20.00 

This  revised  chart  consists  of  a  set  of  four  fans  in  stout  cardboard  box.  In 
each  fan  the  leaves  of  colours  are  held  by  a  locking  screw,  easily  fanned  out 
for  selection  of  a  particular  leaf.  With  four  tints  of  each  of  the  202  colours, 


there  is  a  very  wide  range  available,  giving  users  a  working  tool  for  colour 
reference  of  great  value. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  SHOW  OFFICIALS  . $  1.50 

AIS  Members  $1.50 — Non-Members  $2.00 

HANDBOOK  FOR  REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS  . 50 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW  . $  1.00 

Lots  of  10  or  more  to  the  same  address  $0.80  per  copy 

COLOR  CLASSIFICATION  (1966  revision)  . 50 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST — 1959  . $  3.50 

(In  lots  of  six,  $17.00;  in  lots  of  ten  $27.00) 

Compilation  of  the  5,466  registrations  in  the  years  1950-1959  and  of 
AIS  awards  in  the  years  1920-1959. 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1949  . $  2.50 

Compilation  of  all  registrations  in  the  years  1940-1949. 

Registrations  in  1969  $1.00 

Registrations  in  1968,  1967,  1966,  1965,  1964,  1963,  1962,  1961,  1960  each  $1.00 
AIS  Awards — 1920-1959  (lists  1,455  award-winning  irises)  (Reprint)  .50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  ...  85  cents  each) 

Current  Bulletin:  $1.00;  to  nonmembers  .  1.25 

Back  Issues  of  Bulletins — if  available  .  1.00 

Bulletin  1  (Reprint)  .  1.00 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Bulletin  1.50 

AIS  Iris  Seal  Stamps — 100  stamps  to  a  packet  .  1.00 


Slightly  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  these  official  Seals  are  quite  beauti¬ 
ful —  on  a  silver  ground,  the  iris  and  bud  are  blue;  foliage  blue-green; 
ideal  for  stationery  and  place  cards,  etc. 

AIS  Stationery — New  Style;  with  member’s  name  and  address,  or  that  of 
local  society,  imprinted  on  letterheads  and  envelopes;  letterheads  7 x 
10%  inches,  envelopes  7%  x  4  inches;  good  quality  bond  paper. 


In  lots  of  250  letterheads  and  250  envelopes,  postpaid  $11.00 

In  lots  of  500  letterheads  and  500  envelopes,  postpaid  19.50 


Type  or  “print”  name  and  address  to  be  imprinted.  Send  check  with 
order. 

Samples  of  letterhead  and  envelope  may  be  requested. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 
2315  Tower  Grove  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63110 


Our  1970  introduction  shown  above  has  the  most  extraordinary  green  buds 
that  open  into  a  huge  frilled  and  ruffled  tinted  light  greenish  white  self,  with  an 
orange  beard.  Large  size  and  heavy  substance,  with  wide  flaring  falls.  Good  stalks 
and  branching,  and  a  good  grower.  We  have  been  growing  this  unusual 
green-white  iris  for  several  years  and  it  seems  to  get  greener  and  better  with  each 
passing  year.  A  visitor’s  favorite  here  in  our  garden.  It  gives  a  decidedly  green 
effect  in  the  garden.  The  underside  of  the  falls  are  a  real  medium  green,  while 
the  balance  of  the  flower  has  a  pronounced  misty  greenish  influence  all  over.  It 
truly  reminds  one  of  our  green  and  beautiful  Appalachian  Springs.  It  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  unsurpassable  native  beauty  of  our  gentle  mountains  and 
hillsides,  known  as  APPALACHIA,  where  the  ground  is  carpeted  with  wild 
gardens  of  spring  flowers  that  really  sing  with  color  in  the  spring. 


APPALACHIAN  SPRING  (Thomas  ’70)  ML.  38” . $25.00 


Write  for  colored  list  and  prices  of  many  more  of 
the  newer  irises  or  order  directly  from  this  AD. 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS 


Box  155 


SALTILLO,  PA.  17523 
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The  picture  on  the  front  cover  is  that  of  SHIPSHAPE  (Babson  ’68).  It 
is  more  blue  than  our  cover  picture  shows,  and  standards  are  more  closed. 
Note  the  broad  hafts,  which  was  our  reason  for  selecting  the  picture. 
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From  The  President9 s  Desk 

We  are  now  well  into  the  year  which  marks  the  50th  Anniversary  of  our 
Society.  I  pay  special  tribute  to  those  who  gave  us  such  a  fine  Anniversary 
Bulletin  in  January.  I  know  I  mentioned  this  in  that  issue,  but  my  remarks 
then  were  based  on  confidence  that  it  would  be  a  great  publication.  Now, 
after  the  fact,  I  reemphasize  the  debt  of  gratitude  AIS  owes  to  Jesse  Wills, 
Kay  Negus,  Art  Nelson,  and  Ira  Wood — not  even  to  mention  the  authors  of 
articles  included  in  the  Bulletin  itself.  It  will,  I  think,  go  down  in  AIS 
history  as  a  major  milestone  in  a  long  succession  of  Bulletins. 

We  expect  at  the  New  York  Convention  a  large  group  of  irisarians  from 
Switzerland.  Bill  Peck,  General  Chairman  of  the  Convention,  and  Harry 
Kuesel,  RVP  of  Region  2,  are  particularly  anxious  that  German-speaking 
members  who  attend  the  Convention  be  available  as  interpreters  for  our 
foreign  friends  in  the  gardens.  If  you  speak  German  and  expect  to  be  at  the 
New  York  Convention,  please  write  one  of  the  above  gentlemen.  If  you 
prefer,  write  me  and  I  will  forward  your  letter.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity 
to  make  friends  with  some  fine  people  from  Switzerland! 

The  committee  that  is  working  on  our  Convention  Manual  is  making 
real  progress.  Last  year  I  formed  a  group  composed  ol  Carol  Ramsey,  Har¬ 
ry  Kuesel,  and  Bob  Brown,  who  agreed  to  undertake  this  greatly  needed 
guide.  Recently,  Jake  Scharff  has  been  added  to  the  group.  I  have  seen 
the  outline  of  their  proposed  Standard  Operating  Procedure,  and  it  is  good. 
Future  convention  committees  will  be  relieved  to  know  that  real  help  in 
planning  and  directing  conventions  will  be  available  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  year. 

The  Commemorative  Medals  are  proving  to  be  very  popular.  AIS  has 
also  made  available  for  20^  each  a  plastic  box,  2,,x2'’,  with  a  green  foam- 
rubber  lining.  These  small  boxes  show  off  a  medal  to  perfection.  They  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  January  advertisement  (I  goofed!),  but  they  are  now 
available  through  Cliff  Benson. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  find  an  article,  AIS  MEMBERS  SPEAK 
THEIR  THOUGHTS,  in  which  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  regarding 
increase  of  dues  is  discussed.  I  recognize  that  nobody  really  wanted  a  dues 
increase — I,  least  of  all.  But  we  all  faced  up  to  stern  reality,  and  now  we 
do  have  higher  dues,  just  as  we  have  higher  prices  on  everything  we  buy. 
Let  us  now  accept  the  fact  and  continue  to  move  forward.  And  to  those 
who  fear  continued  regular  increases  in  dues  without  authorization  by  the 
membership,  I  assure  you  that  the  Board  is  very  conservative  in  its  actions 
and  I  anticipate  no  problems  in  this  area  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  way  the  RVPs  of  AIS  are  now  perform¬ 
ing  their  duties.  Many  of  the  new  ones  are  already  moving  out  aggressively 
in  their  Regions  to  implement  or  continue  to  support  AIS  programs.  I 
honestly  believe  that  right  at  this  time  we  have  the  hardest-working,  most 
forceful  group  of  RVPs  AIS  has  ever  had.  And  I  confidently  expect  1970 
to  be  a  great  year  because  of  their  efforts! 

I  hope  to  see  hundreds  of  you  at  the  New  York  Convention  soon! 

William  T.  Bledsoe 
President 
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Affiliates  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

The  following  is  the  list  of  affiliates,  as  we  have  them  to  date.  Please  write  Helen 
McCaughey,  5720  N.W.  36th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73122,  about  additions  or 
corrections.  This  is  the  list  as  she  has  it  to  date,  and  she  is  sure  some  eligible  clubs 
have  not  yet  reported. 

All  state,  area  and  local  iris  societies  are  welcome  as  AIS  affiliates.  Each  affiliate 
receives  its  choice  of  a  free  slide  program,  the  Bulletin  for  its  library,  and  one  silver 
and  one  bronze  medal  for  its  show. 

To  qualify  for  affiliation,  the  club’s  officers  must  be  AIS  members,  and  have  at 
least  fifty  percent  of  its  membership  as  AIS  members.  Affiliates  must  participate  in 
the  AIS  registrations  and  awards  systems.  Those  clubs  who  do  not  meet  the  above 
requirements  may  affiliate  with  the  payment  of  $25.00  dues. 

Each  year,  with  the  annual  election  of  officers,  the  following  people  should  be 
notified,  in  order  that  we  can  give  you  the  best  possible  service. 

Helen  McCaughey,  5720  N.  W.  36th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  73122. 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110. 

J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  North  58th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68104 

Huntsville  Chapter  of  AIS,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Lester  Fanning,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Marshall  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Miss  Sarah  Scruggs,  Guntersville,  Ala. 
North  Alarama  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dan  Lyons,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Sun  Country  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Miss  Clarice  Maben,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Tucson  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  B.  T.  Whitaker,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Central  Arkansas  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Oren  E.  Campbell,  North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Hot  Springs  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Zeb  Dennis  Jr.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Butte  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Violet  Lorenz,  Chico,  Calif. 

Central  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Lillian  Glick,  Modesto,  Calif. 

Clara  B.  Rees  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Joseph  J.  Ghio,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

San  Diego-Imperial  Counties  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Edward  Owen,  Leucadia, 
Calif. 

Sydney  B.  Mitchell  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Thomas  W.  Foster,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Southern  California  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  F.  Duncan  Eader,  Arcadia,  Calif. 
Connecticut  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Carl  G.  Schulz,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Georgia  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Allen,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Pollen  Daubers  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Nora  Richardson,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Ramond  Rollan,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  W.  Wright,  Vandalia,  Ill. 
Central  Iowa  Iris  and  Daylily  Society,  Pres.,  Leonard  J.  Michel,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Mississippi  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Ralph  Kay,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Sioux  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Ralph  Ricker,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Garden  City  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  E.  D.  Gutentag,  Garden  City,  Kan. 
Parsons  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Allen,  Parsons,  Kan. 

Wichita  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Woodman,  Wichita,  Kan. 
Bluegrass  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Charles  L.  Hare,  Sr.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Society  for  Louisiana  Irises,  Pres.,  Dr.  B.  H.  McSparrin,  Alexandria,  La. 

Maine  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Russell  Moors,  Auburn,  Maine 

Grand  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Stuart  Loveless,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Tri  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Ted  Glowace,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Twin  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Julius  Wadekamper,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Jackson  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  S.  Ray  Arnold,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Norlan  C.  Henderson,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Mineral  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Stephen  Stevens,  Crystal  City,  Mo. 

Semo  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Chester  Blaylock,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
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Southwest  Missouri  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Keith  Hornady,  Neosho,  Mo. 
Tri-State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  W.  I.  Canfield,  Asbury,  Mo. 

Great  Falls  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Daisy  Garske,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
Dawson  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Lester  Hildenbrandt,  Lexington,  Nebr. 
Greater  Omaha  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  James  L.  Ennenga,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Elkhorn  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Cox,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Garden  State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Ira  Wood,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 

Iris  Society  of  New  Jersey,  Pres.,  Frederick  J.  McAliece,  Tenefly,  N.  J. 
Empire  State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Harry  B.  Kuesel,  Greenvale,  N.  Y. 

Akron  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.  D.  O.  Rawdon,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Central  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Davis,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 
Miami  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Frank  Thompson,  Fairborn,  Ohio 
Northeast  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Eugene  D.  Tremmel,  North  Royalton,  Ohio 
Norman  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  H.  R.  Hensel,  Norman,  Okla. 

Southwest  Oklahoma  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Stephen  Borsos,  Lawton,  Okla. 
Tulsa  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Tom  Hall  Mitchell,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Deleware  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Albert  E.  Murray,  Levittown,  Pa. 

South  Carolina  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  John  M.  MaDan,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

East  Tennessee  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mr.  Aubrey  Galyon,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Edward  B.  McBroom,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Middle  Tennessee  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Wilder,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Tennessee  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Stanley  Boren,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 
Twin  State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Phillip  A.  Williams,  Rockvale,  Tenn. 

Benson  Area  12  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Don  Culwell,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
El  Paso  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Robert  L.  Bruce,  El  Paso,  Texas 
Rainbow  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Ben  H.  Stanger,  Sunset,  Utah 
Utah  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  F.  Boyd  Squires,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Pierce  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Charles  Carper,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Wisconsin  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Royal  O.  Johnson,  Wind  Lake,  Wis. 


NEWER  GUEST  IRISES  BALLOT 

We  think  we  have  been  able  to  make  a  list  of  irises  eligible  for  the 
NEWER  GUEST  IRISES  BALLOT  from  the  Region  2  records. 

However,  to  check  against  errors  and  to  pick  up  late  registrations, 
we  are  asking  that  each  hybridizer  who  has  guest  irises  in  the  New 
York  convention  gardens,  send  by  May  5: 

NAMES  AND  SEEDLING  NUMBERS  OF  REGISTERED 
IRISES  SENT  TO  NEW  YORK  CONVENTION  GARDENS.  DO 
NOT  INCLUDE  ANY  IRISES  WHICH  HAVE  WON  THE  HM 
AWARD. 

Mail  to:  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Awards  Chairman,  American  Iris  Society 
3131  North  58th  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska  68104 
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Your  More  Music  Survey 

Roger  R.  Nelson 

As  music-minded  America  continues  to  sing  along  with  Perry  Como  “And 
the  bluest  skies  you’ve  ever  seen  are  in  Seattle”,  I,  too,  join  in  the  singing  of 
this  song,  observing  its  position  in  the  “Top  Ten”  on  national  record  surveys. 
And  as  this  selection  plays  on,  I  am  reminded  that  every  bit  as  beautiful 
and  refreshing  as  this  limpid  ballad  are  the  many  blues  of  irisdom.  Borrow¬ 
ing  the  “Top  Ten”  theme  from  the  pop  music  scene,  and  further  borrowing 
(with  Washington  residents’  permission)  some  “Seattle  Sky”,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  proven  standards  and  prominent  newcomers  in  this  paramount  of 
color  groupings,  can  begin.  Once  more  all  varieties  listed  will  be  detailed 
as  to  distinct  shortcomings  as  well  as  elements  of  quality  exhibited. 

After  study  and  observation  these  “patches  of  sky”  headline  the  “Top 
Ten”. 

BABBLING  BROOK  (Keppel  ’66).  A  number  one  selection  of  quality 
throughout  our  area — a  variety  abounded  with  beautifully  ruffled  form  and 
clean  coloration.  Labeled  French  Blue,  this  iris  looks  very  blue ,  devoid  of 
lavender  influences  and  strengthened  by  light  texture  veining  in  the  falls. 
The  plant  is  ultravigorous  and  produces  strong,  healthy  foliage.  Stems  are 
erect  and  adequately  branched.  One  of  the  finest  additions  in  this  class  in 
many  seasons  and  can  be  faulted  here  only  in  its  failure  to  bloom  every  year, 
even  when  established. 

CRYSTAL  BLUE  (Schreiner  ’64).  This  selection  maintains  merit  in  a 
crowded  grouping  due  to  three  important  traits — frosty,  crystalline  color, 
impeccable,  flaring  form,  and  late  season  of  bloom.  A  direct  descendent  of 
GALILEE,  this  blue  further  rewards  one  with  a  husky  stem  and  plant.  A 
variety  not  receiving  proper  plaudits  and  easily  the  finest  late  bloomer  in 
medium  blue.  Primary  fault — cannot  seem  to  reach  prescribed  height  con¬ 
sistently. 

DASHING  PRINCE  (C.  Benson  ’65).  Here  is  a  variety  whose  name 
describes  its  noteworthy  traits — dashing  with  robust  vigor  and  health. 
This  medium  metallic  blue  self  flaunts  strength  with  ease  of  growth  and 
increase  and  a  capability  of  producing  the  finest  of  well-branched  stems. 
Chose  this  one  for  the  show  bench  for  its  sturdy  stem  and  2-3  consecutively 
open  flowers.  DASPIING  PRINCE  loses  some  ground  in  the  rating  due 
to  an  unfavorable  reaction  to  Nebraska  winters,  which  consistently  cause 
it  to  bloom  on  shorter,  sometimes  twisted  stems.  A  perfect  stalk  can  be 
produced  quite  regularly,  however,  and  when  it  is  viewed,  the  display  will 
be  convincing  enough  to  insure  the  grower  he  will  maintain  a  place  for  it 
in  the  garden  for  some  time. 

DISTANT  HILLS  (Marsh  ’65).  Emphasis  is  restored  to  color  with 
petals  being  nearest  to  true  blue  of  any  of  the  deep  blues.  Each  flower  is 
huge,  flared  and  extremely  wide-hafted,  with  .moderate  ruffling  and  very 
distinctly  smooth  in  appearance.  Add  a  very  large  healthy  plant  and  one 
can  quickly  appreciate  how  effective  a  landscape  variety  this  is.  This  is 
the  second  “Top  Ten-ner”  that  fails  to  bloom  yearly  and  further  maintains 
a  lower  bud  count  in  Nebraska  than  many  in  this  category. 

FOUNTAIN  BLUE  (Hamblen  ’66),  Mrs.  Hamblen  has  not  received 
proper  compliments  here.  I  have  seen  this  variety  for  two  seasons  attract 
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me  from  afar,  plus  noting  numerous  other  garden  judges  in  our  Nebraska- 
Iowa  area  taking  notice  of  this  plant.  Crisp,  hyacinth  blue  with  elusive 
violet  shadings  concocted  in  a  very  large,  wide  petaled  flower  of  excellent 
substance,  accurately  depicts  FOUNTAIN  BLUE.  For  you  “sniffers”  this 
surely  must  be  one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  blue  irises.  A  later  bloomer 
which  does  not  always  grow  as  rampantly  as  I  would  like.  But  despite  this 
weakness  and  its  further  problem  of  maintaining  acceptable  branching,  this 
variety,  to  date,  remains  a  more  dependable  one  than  not.  A  truly  unique 
shade  of  medium  blue. 

SKY  HARBOR  (Marsh  ’67).  A  giant  in  what  many  judges  call  true 
light  blue.  Due  to  very  tightly  closed  standards  and  well-proportioned 
semiflared  falls,  I  continually  compliment  the  balanced  effect  of  this  va¬ 
riety’s  form.  And  this  trait  is  further  graced  with  well-placed  moderate 
ruffling  and  heavy  substance.  Branching  has  been  topnotch,  styled  three- 
way,  since  its  maiden  bloom  two  years  ago.  A  truly  mellow  light  blue  that 
I  find  at  home  beside  most  all  stronger  colors  in  the  garden.  A  lighter  area 
below  the  beard  causes  so;me  judges  to  fault  this  blue;  but  few  light  blues 
have  such  consistently  strong  attributes  and  lack  of  real  weaknesses  as  SKY 
HARBOR. 

VAN  GLIBURN  (C.  Benson  ’61).  Continuing  to  hold  its  “Top  Ten” 
position  with  an  ultrawide  form  of  billows  and  ruffles,  VAN  CLIBURN 
returns  our  attention  to  a  metallic  medium  blue  coloration.  Each  flower 
sports  huge  size  and  cardboard  heavy  substance.  For  four  seasons  I  have 
further  admired  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  plant  and  the  seasonal  dedica¬ 
tion  to  blooming.  This  cultivar  maintains  one  serious  drawback — the  stems 
cannot  always  hold  and  support  the  huge  flowers  and  moderate  winds  will 
often  blow  stalks  down. 

U.S.S.  CONCORD  (Blocher  ’65).  Despite  a  desire  to  avoid  a  “broken 
record”  sound,  I  feel  required  to  repeat  the  phrase  ‘an  overlooked  variety’ 
in  my  description  of  U.S.S.  CONCORD.  Easily  the  finest  deep  blue  to 
date  in  all  around  excellence  and  a  worthy  advancement  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  standard,  ALLEGIANCE.  Color  is  sultry,  smooth  and  really  deep 
blue  in  its  makeup.  The  form  is  wide,  symmetrically  balanced,  and  lightly 
ruffled.  This  late  blooming  variety  grows  very  freely  and  produces  4- way 
branched  stems  amid  very  deep  blue  green,  healthy  foliage.  After  seasons  of 
evaluation  the  only  shortcoming  I  can  see  is  it  blooms  so  late  that  most 
judges  miss  it. 

SKYWATCH  (C.  Benson  ’64).  The  controversial  front  runner  for  the 
Dykes  Medal  Award  in  ’69.  With  no  hesitation  or  mixed  feelings,  I  will  give 
this  variety  one  of  the  ten  favorite  blue  positions  for  many  seasons  to  come. 
An  absolutely  super  variety,  SKYWATCH  shouts  superlativeness  with 
superior  form  and  deeply  ruffled  grace.  Considered  a  blue  variety,  the 
color  here  is  actually  medium  lavender-blue  and  a  complete  self.  After  an 
accepted  number  of  seasons  of  observation.  I  find  SKYWATCH  a  fine 
grower  and  a  healthy  performing  variety;  and  although  shorter  of  buds 
than  some  blues,  the  individual  flowers  last  three  days,  thus  providing  a  full 
span  of  bloom.  Always  a  bit  short  in  height  in  my  garden  for  the  immense 
size  of  flower,  and  at  times  minus  one  branch,  SKYWATCH’s  super  form 
and  carriage  truly  rank  it  as  the  personality  of  personalities  in  blue. 

SEASIDE  (O.  Brown  ’67).  The  quality  of  this  huge,  very  ruffled  flax 
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blue  is  paralleled  with  its  WINTER  OLYMPICS  and  GALILEE  lineage. 
Again  we  have  form  of  impeccable  balance  and  symmetry  and  a  variety 
whose  tall,  husky  stalks  guarantee  .much  success  as  a  landscape  scene.  Not 
as  tested  here  or  fully  observed  to  date,  but  an  iris  with  so  much  vigor 
and  favorable  indications  thus  far,  I  felt  it  must  be  mentioned.  In  my  gar¬ 
den  SEASIDE  outclasses  all  blues  for  growth  and  rapid  increase — A  sure 
Award  of  Merit  winner  for  Mrs.  Tom  Brown. 

GALILEE  (Fay  ’56).  The  eleventh  variety,  but  one  elevated  to  a  seat 
of  honorary  permanence,  to  be  mentioned  again  and  again  with  the  “Top 
Ten”.  A  grand  medium  blue  of  the  truest  blue  nature,  broad  and  very  well 
branched.  The  sire  of  several  others  listed  in  this  rating  and  an  outstanding 
achievement  in  irisdom. 

Again  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  that  there  are  not  other  worthy  varieties 
in  this  most  heavenly  of  color  classes.  However,  these  varieties  have  proven 
their  “salt”  and  offer  that  bonus  degree  of  quality  that  makes  them  un¬ 
questionably  worthy  garden  and  home  objects.  Like  the  “Top  Ten”  pop 
tunes,  these  varieties  may  be  replaced  and  surpassed  in  general  elegance  as 
time  progresses;  but  all  are  writing  inscriptions  in  the  annals.  And  again 
like  a  favorite  tune,  each  will  be  remembered  and  revered. 


HINTS  TO  JUDGES 

Georgia  Hinkle 

SPRING  means  many  things  to  many  people,  but  to  the  hybridizer  it 
means  seedlings  and  JUDGES.  Before  many  weeks  now,  we’ll  have  our 
ears  to  the  ground,  listening  for  the  hoof  beats,  waiting  and  hoping  that 
they  will  show  up,  praying  that  rain,  wind  or  hail  will  not  play  havoc  with 
things  before  they  arrive!  We’re  hoping  that  they’ll  give  some  little  hint 
to  let  us  know  if  they  like  what  they  see,  and  we  ask  ourselves,  “Do  I  act  as 
friendly  as  I  feel  or  will  that  be  mistaken  for  ‘politickin’?”  The  Garden 
Judge  who  has  a  patch  of  his  own  will  have  gone  through  the  above 
emotions. 

If  this  is  your  first  visit  to  this  garden,  introduce  yourself  as  a  Judge. 
This  will  save  the  poor  “gal  or  guy”  some  agonizing  moments  of  trying  to 
figure  out  if  you  are  a  visitor  or  a  Judge,  and  will  be  their  cue  to  take  you 
to  the  seedlings.  Ask  the  hybridizer  to  point  out  the  seedlings  he’s  interested 
in,  and  if  your  opinion  or  criticism  is  asked  for,  give  it.  But  if  what  you  see 
isn’t  quite  introductory  material,  then  say  so  GENTLY.  Don’t  make  it  a 
blockbuster,  as  he /she  probably  is  a  nervous  wreck  by  now.  After  all,  the 
flower  is  his  “baby”,  whether  it’s  a  “dog”  or  a  future  Dykes.  So  talk  about 
it,  pointing  out  its  good  qualities  as  well  as  the  less  desirable  ones.  Both 
Judge  and  hybridizer  learn  through  discussion. 

Have  a  notebook  and  pen  in  plain  sight  when  you  enter  the  garden, 
whether  it’s  your  first  visit  or  not,  and  then  use  them,  even  if  only  to  write 
down  a  favorite  recipe  or  directions  to  a  duck  blind.  When  a  Judge  enters 
the  garden  with  a  glum  look,  you  know  you’ve  had  it  before  he  utters  a 
word. 

Please  don’t  visit  a  garden  when  you’re  short  of  time  or  in  a  hurry;  no  one 
can  dash  into  a  garden  and  do  an  adequate  job  of  judging  seedlings  and 
named  varieties  in  a  few  minutes.  After  months  of  waiting  for  bloom,  take 
time  to  enjoy  it;  visit  awhile  with  others  who  might  be  in  the  garden. 
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FERRIS  D.  GASKILL 


MARGARET  GASKILL 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  MESSAGE 

The  year  1970  brings  with  it  our  Fiftieth  Wedding  Anniversary.  To¬ 
gether  we  have  enjoyed  growing  the  finest  of  the  irises  produced  by,  and 
our  association  with,  others  of  like  interests  during  the  last  half  century. 
Aided  by  the  capable  and  generous  cooperation  of  the  most  knowledge¬ 
able  hybridizers,  judges  and  fanciers,  we  have  in  recent  years  been  able 
to  produce  varieties  rated  as  distinct  and  valuable  additions  to  their 
gardens.  We  believe  our  1970  introductions  fully  merit  the  approval 
also  accorded  them. 


FOR  1970 

FEMININE  FASHION.  Sdlg.  767-2.  TB.  34”.  E-M.  Charming  Co-ed 
X  Flaming  Dragon.  Beautifully  formed,  clean  light  orange;  brilliant 
orange-red  beard.  This  cross  suggested  by  Orville  Fay  has  given  heavily 
substanced,  long-lasting  flowers,  plentifully  produced  on  show-type 
stalks.  Vigorous,  hardy,  dark  green  plants;  prolific  increase.  Fertile 
both  ways.  HC  '68.  . $25.00 

FIFTY  GRAND.  Sdlg.  2666-10.  TB.  34”.  E-M-L.  Marilyn  Johnson  X 
Esther  Fay.  BRILLIANT  RED-PINK  SELF:  FLAMING  RED  BEARD. 
Four  or  more  branches  plus  terminal,  with  lower  branches  frequently 
rebranched.  Abundance  of  buds;  long  season  of  bloom.  Fine  form  and 
substance.  From  another  suggestion  of  Orville  Fay  to  incorporate  the 
finest  qualities  of  the  pollen  parent  with  the  desired  advance  in  color 
depth.  Name  suggested  by  Ruth  Goodrick  to  mark  our  Fiftieth  Anni¬ 
versary.  Fertile  both  ways.  Led  all  classes  in  HC  votes  '69 . $25.00 


LADY  BARRINGTON.  Sdlg.  6241.  TB.  34”.  E-M.  June  Meredith  X 
Hall  pink  sdlg.  Charts  15-3  (fire  red)  Wilson  chart.  Beard  15-1.  Well 
branched  and  budded.  Wide,  full  flowers;  closed  standards;  flaring  falls. 
Pollen  parent  combines  Dave  Hall’s  best  pinks  with  Mary  Randall,  and  is 
the  grandparent  or  parent  of  Feminine  Fashion,  Fifty  Grand,  Roman 
Villa,  Integrity  and  many  others.  Named  for  our  own  Margaret.  Fertile 
both  ways.  HC  '69 . $25.00 


WRITE  FOR  list  giving  collection  offers  of  these  and  other  choice 
award-winning  tall  bearded  irises. 


GREENBRIER  FARM 

(Established  1939) 

COVERED  BRIDGE  ROAD 

Box  232,  RR  2  Barrington,  Illinois  60010 
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KEITH  KEPPEL 


P.O.  BOX  8173  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA  95204 


1970  INTRODUCTIONS 

BALLYHOO  M.  38".  Siva  Siva  X  Diplomacy.  Colors  that  fairly  shout  at  you: 
clear  light  yellow  standards,  falls  veronica  violet  blended  dove  grey  at  the 
margins.  Deeper  tones  of  coronation  purple  flow  down  from  the  hafts,  and 
the  yellow-tipped  white  beard  is  surrounded  by  a  white  spray  pattern.  Stand¬ 
ards  closed,  falls  lightly  flared  and  ruffled.  Excellent  branching,  plentiful  in¬ 
crease.  Differs  from  its  sib  Vaudeville  in  blooming  later,  with  larger,  less 
flared  flowers  of  a  slightly  deeper  shade.  Wild!  (See  illustration  inside  back 
cover.)  . 825.00 


HAPPY  ENDING  ML.  32".  (Gene  Wild  x  Majorette)  X  Diplomacy  sib.  Of 
modest  height  and  size,  this  one  puts  on  a  late  show  for  a  happy  ending  to  the 
iris  season.  Standards  are  medium-light  verbena  violet,  falls  blended  deep 
mulberry  to  Vatican  purple  with  java  brown  haft  overlay.  Faint  white  pepper¬ 
ing  around  the  yellow-tipped  white  beard  indicates  its  plicata  heritage.  The 
heavily  fluted  standards  are  upright,  the  falls  are  extremely  ruffled  and  hori¬ 
zontal.  Three  branches  plus  terminal  . $25.00 


MEXICALI  EM.  26".  (Taholah  x  (Progenitor  x  Royal  Band))  X  My  Honey¬ 
comb.  Border  iris,  named  for  the  Mexican  border  town.  This  is  a  variegata- 
plicata,  with  standards  of  clear,  unmarked  mimosa  yellow.  Falls  are  white, 
brushed  straw,  with  mahogany-red  plicata  markings  covering  the  haft  and  a 
paler  sanded  plicata  margin  around  the  remainder  of  the  fall.  Beard  yellow. 
The  entire  flower  is  lightly  ruffled;  standards  touch,  falls  flare  slightly.  Up 
to  three  branches  plus  terminal,  many  buds.  EC  '69  . $20.00 


EARLY  EDITION  E.  18".  (Full  Circle  x  Rococo)  X  Zip.  White-ground  inter¬ 
mediate  plicata.  Standards  with  medium  violet  sanding  half-way  to  the  cen¬ 
ter,  falls  with  a  very  narrow  edging,  plus  haft,  of  violet.  Waved  petal  parts, 
falls  round  and  flared.  Two  branches  plus  terminal.  HC  '69  . $10.00 


1969  INTRODUCTIONS 

CHARMED  CIRCLE.  Blue-bearded  blue-violet  and  white  plicata.  Sold  out 


last  year,  limited  stock  this  year  . $22.50 

FOGGY  DEW.  Pastel  blended  bicolor  plicata.  Palest  cream  and  lavender 
standards,  white  falls  with  violet  plic  markings  . $20.00 

VAUDEVILLE.  Cream  standards,  light  violet  falls  with  deeper  wash  $20.00 

CLIQUE.  Intermediate  white-ground  plicata,  narrow  violet  stitching  . $5.00 


PALE  CLOUD.  Intermediate  white-ground  plicata,  lavender-blue  sanding  $5.00 


List  on  request 
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July-August  delivery. 


1969  INTRODUCTIONS 

REX  P.  and  ALTA  M.  BROWN 

12624  84th  Ave.  N.E.  Kirkland,  Washington  98033  (Seattle  area) 

Please  order  from  this  ad.  Gift  with  every  order.  Price  list  of  our  earlier 

introductions  sent  on  request. 

TALL  BEARDED 

BOLD  BANNER.  Sdlg.  64-52-24.  (Allegiance  X  Lovilia).  M.  42”.  A  big  broad  petaled  flower, 
of  smooth  royal  violet-blue;  ruffled,  semiflaring  form  and  good  substance;  strong  stalk  with 
four  branches  and  terminal;  9  to  12  buds  . $25.00 

EMINENCE.  Sdlg.  64-144-11.  (Blue  Olympics  sib  X  Bon  Vivant).  ML.  36”.  Sparkling 
medium  to  light  violet  of  beautiful  ruffled,  flaring  form;  lavender  beard,  closed  standards, 
broad  rounded  falls,  four-way  branched  stalk  with  10  to  12  buds  . $25.00 

EXULTATION.  Sdlg.  64-70-6.  (Point  Lace  X  Arctic  Flame).  M.  32”.  Heavily  laced;  closed 
standards  are  orchid  pink;  wide,  horizontally  flared  lacy  falls  are  orchid  pink,  but  lighter  in 
the  center.  Bushy  beard  is  saturn  red.  Three  branches,  9-10  buds  . $30.00 

MINIATURE  TALL  BEARDED  (Table  Iris) 

DAINTY  CLOUD.  Sdlg.  M  1074A-4.  (Dainty  Dancer  X  Blue  Mouse).  EM.  16”.  A  dainty, 
flaring  white,  finely  dotted  with  pale  lilac;  light  yellow  beard;  pencil  thin  stalks  carry  3  to  4 
branches  with  8  to  10  buds.  Spathes  and  base  of  foliage  are  red-purple  . $5.00 

INTERMEDIATES 

CASCADE  BLUE.  Sdlg.  M  1069-3.  (Galilee  x  Regina  Maria)  X  Little  Imp.  E.  22”.  A  deep 
Moorish  blue  with  lavender  beard;  flaring  falls  are  a  little  darker  in  color.  A  different  color 
and  has  great  carrying  power.  Dainty  and  in  good  proportion  . $7.50 

JOLLY  TIME.  Sdlg.  M  987-12.  (Knotty  Pine  X  Lucy  Lee).  E.  18”.  Standards  are  yellow, 
lightly  dotted  tan;  flaring  falls  are  cream  with  tan  dotting  concentrated  at  the  edges;  cream 
beard;  good  form,  substance  and  branching  . $7.50 


STANDARD  DWARFS 

HONEY  TALK.  Sdlg.  M  1250-1.  (Blueberry  Muffins  x  Snow  Elf).  E.  12”.  Ruffled  and 
flared  buff-yellow  with  deeper  color  on  each  side  of  the  spectrum  blue  beard;  standards  are 
blended  blue  at  the  midribs.  Lovely  color  contrast  and  good  form  . $7.50 

MOON  STEP.  Sdlg.  M  1250-10.  (Blueberry  Muffins  X  Snow  Elf).  E.  13”.  Standards  are  light 
blue,  blending  to  chartreuse  at  the  midribs;  ruffled  flaring  falls  are  light  blue  with  a  small 
greenish  yellow  spot  around  the  French  blue  beard  . $7.50 

MORNING  DEW.  Sdlg.  M  1250-9.  (Blueberry  Muffins  X  Snow  Elf).  E.  11”.  A  ruffled  light 
blue  with  a  touch  of  soft  green  at  the  haft  and  a  bushy  blue  beard.  Good  form  . $7.50 

ORCHID  RAYE.  Sdlg.  M  1305-5.  (Seafair  Princess  x  Drop  O  Blue)  X  Deep  Lavender.  E.  12”. 
A  lovely  orchid  with  darker  orchid  ray  pattern  around  the  orchid  beard;  wide,  rounded  and 
flaring  form  . $7.50 

RUFFLED  SPRITE.  Sdlg.  M  1283-21.  (Nylon  Lovliness  X  Snow  Elf).  E.  12”.  A  heavily 
ruffled  and  flared  cream  with  a  large  green-gold  blaze  on  the  falls;  light  yellow  beard.  Lovely 
form  and  more  ruffled  than  most  dwarfs  . $7.50 

WOW.  Sdlg.  M  1306-11.  (Sib  of  Sunny  Heart  X  Lilli  Var).  E.  11”.  Closed  standards  are 
bright  chrome  yellow;  flaring  falls  are  deep  oxblood  red  with  a  narrow  margin  of  chrome 
yellow;  the  spot  is  smooth  solid  color.  Orange  beard.  The  brightest  of  variegatas  . $7.50 


MINIATURE  DWARFS 

BLTTERCLP  CHARM.  Sdlg.  M  1299-4.  (Sunlit  Charm  X  M  621-11:  Irene  Brown  x  Car- 
pathia).  E.  8”.  A  small  dainty  flower  of  brilliant  yellow  with  rich,  smooth  orange-yellow 
falls,  banded  by  a  quarter  inch  margin  of  yellow;  beard  is  tangerine-orange  and  all  petals  have 
serrated  edges.  With  tall  pink  on  both  sides  of  the  parentage,  this  could  produce  pink  dwarfs. 

$5.00 

DARK  NOTE.  Sdlg.  D  782-5.  (Rosy  Carpet  X  Kip)  EE.  4-5”.  A  pumila  of  dark  violet,  near 
black,  with  smooth  velvety;  near  black  spot  on  the  falls  and  a  wisteria  blue  beard.  Especially 
good  form  and  heavier  substance  than  is  usually  found  in  the  pumilas  . $5.00 

RED  CUTIE.  Sdlg.  D  822-15.  (D411-9  Cute  Capers  x  Red  Amethyst)  X  Vindabona.  EE.  4-5”. 

Deepest  maroon  red  pumila  with  velvety  sheen  and  long,  heavy  beard  of  violet-blue.  Good 
flaring  form  and  a  terrific  color.  A  fine  addition  to  the  red  class  . . . $5.00 
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Irises  from  the  Gardens 
of 

James  E.  and  Searcy  S.  Marsh 


SUN  TEMPLE  (Marsh  ’70).  Sdlg.  67-51.  E-M,  36”.  Prairie  Sun  X  Kingdom. 
This  medium  light  yellow  has  a  lighter  spot  below  an  orange  beard.  Its  very  ruffled 
standards  are  nicely  arched,  come  together  at  the  top  and  stand  up  under  rain  and 
wind.  The  falls  are  clean  of  haft  and  held  at  about  a  45°  angle,  and  are  very  ruffled 
and  pleated.  A  very  beautiful  flower.  The  perfectly  branched  stalks  carry  nine  large 
flowers.  It  is  a  good  increases  with  blue-green  foliage.  This  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  raised.  Very  fertile  both  ways.  HM  ’68. 

$25.00  each,  two  for  $45.00,  three  or  more  $20.00  each. 

LACED  PETTICOATS  (Marsh  ’70).  Sdlg.  67-5.  M,  32”.  Harmony  House  X 
Charming  Co-ed.  The  unusual  color  of  this  charming  flower  is  shrimp  pink,  with 
ruffling  and  very  heavy  lacing  on  both  standards  and  falls.  It  has  an  orange  beard 
on  a  very  clean  haft.  Well-branched  stalks  carry  eight  to  nine  heavy  substanced 
flowers.  It  is  a  good  increaser,  with  blue-green  foliage.  It  is  seed  fertile.  HM  ’68. 
This  has  been  a  heavy  favorite  with  most  garden  visitors. 

$25.00  each,  two  for  $45.00,  three  or  more  $20.00  each. 

MOON  DANCER  (Marsh  ’70).  Sdlg.  66-93.  M,  34”.  Harmony  House  X  Gypsy 
Lullaby.  The  closed  standards  on  this  big  flower  are  a  medium  shade  of  yellow.  The 
falls  are  very  wide,  lightly  ruffled  and  are  a  smooth  shade  of  medium  brown,  with  a 
1/4”  band  of  darker  brown.  The  hafts  are  wide  and  clean,  and  the  falls  are  flared. 
Up  to  a  dozen  flowers  are  produced  on  a  wide  branched  stalk.  It  is  a  good  increaser, 
and  has  the  cleanest  blue-green  foliage  on  our  place.  This  one  was  much  admired  in 
Milwaukee  in  1969.  HM  ’69. 

$25.00  each,  two  for  $45.00,  three  or  more  of  the  above,  any  combination,  $20.00  each 

SAILOR  TOGS  (Marsh  ’69)  and  CHICAGO  (Marsh  ’69)  (description  in  our 
ad  in  the  April  1969  Bulletin)  will  be  $20.00  each,  two  for  $35.00,  and  three  or  more 
rhizomes,  any  combination,  $15.00  each. 

MOLTEN  GLASS  (Marsh  ’69)  (description  in  our  ad  in  the  April  1969  Bulletin) 
will  be  $10.00  each,  two  for  $17.00,  and  three  or  more  $7.00  each. 

PRAIRIE  SKIES  (Marsh  ’68)  (description  in  our  ad  in  the  April  1968  Bulletin) 
will  be  $15.00  each,  two  for  $25.00,  and  three  or  more  rhizomes  $10.00  each. 

SKY  HARBOR  (Marsh  ’67)  (description  in  our  ad  in  the  April  1967  Bulletin) 
will  be  $10.00  each,  $17.00  for  two  and  three  or  more  $7.00  each. 

ORCHID  DANCER,  BRIGHT  MOON  and  ORANGE  TRIUMPH  (Marsh  ’66) 
(description  in  our  ad  in  the  April  1966  Bulletin)  will  be  $5.00  each. 

DISTANT  HILLS,  HARMONY  HOUSE  and  PIRATE  TREASURE  (Marsh  ’65) 
and  PRAIRIE  BLAZE  (Marsh  ’64)  will  be  $3.00  each. 

We  give  no  discounts  other  than  the  deduction  for  quantity  stated  above.  You 
may  choose  extras  from  our  former  introductions.  We  have  no  catalog  or  list  and 
no  other  irises  for  sale.  We  will  replace  any  losses,  through  any  cause,  as  a  courtesy 
to  our  customers,  as  long  as  we  have  available  stock. 

We  wish  to  thank  our  many  customers  for  their  fine  patronage  in  the  past. 


MARSH  GARDENS 

3904  N.  Ottawa  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois  60634 
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Old  Brook  Gardens 

announces  the  introduction  of  two  new  Siberian  Irises  from  Professor 
William  G.  McGarvey,  and  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  HM  Award 
for  BLUE  BURN  and  the  further  recognition  of  EGO  and  SUPER¬ 
EGO.  Both  were  Judges  Choice  in  1968  and  runnerup  for  the  Morgan 
Award  in  1969  within  three  years  of  their  introduction. 

FORETELL  (McGarvey  ’70)  32”.  A  truly  unusual  plant  since  it  is  a  fertile  hybrid  from 
a  pure  species  40  chromosome  I.  forrestii  plant  X  a  28  chromosome  Siberian  hybrid.  The 
plant  is  vigorous,  well  branched,  and  carries  blossoms  of  flaring  form  and  exotic  color 
(grey,  blue  and  yellow).  Named  to  suggest  a  future  of  fine  progeny,  FORETELL  is  a 
worthy  garden  subject  in  its  own  right.  (Mid-to-late  Sib.  season)  (King’s  Forrest  X  Super- 
Ego)  Net  $35.00 

FORREST  SCION  (McGarvey  ’70)  24”.  Brilliant  yellow  Siberian  from  pure  I.  forrestii 
breeding.  As  an  improvement  over  its  excellent  parent  in  color,  form  of  blossom  and  in 
plant,  this  new  introduction  is  exciting  evidence  of  its  excellent  genetic  background.  (Mid- 
to-late  Sib.  season)  (King’s  Forrest  X  Self)  Net  $35.00 

PREVIOUS  MCGARVEY  INTRODUCTIONS 

The  Siberians  listed  and  others  from  the  McGarvey  garden  may  be  seen  among  the  guests  at 
the  1970  AIS  Convention  which,  this  year,  includes  the  Presby  Garden,  where  many  of  these 
plants  have  been  growing  for  some  years. 

ID  (McGarvey  ’69)  20”.  Velvety  black  Siberian  from  pure  chrysographes  breeding.  True 
to  species  in  form.  Third  of  the  “psychological”  irises.  An  iris  for  the  connoisseur  but 
grows  well  in  New  York’s  north  country  and  at  Presby  in  New  Jersey  (Mid-season) 

Net  $12.00 

KING’S  FORREST  (McGarvey  ’69)  Clear  light  yellow  Siberian  from  pure  /.  forrestii  breed¬ 
ing.  This  plant  makes  an  attractive  garden  clump.  True  to  the  species  in  form.  Parent 
to  the  two  new  1970  introductions.  For  the  expert  and  connoisseur.  Net  $12.00 

EGO  (McGarvey  ’66)  32”.  This  plant  has  very  compact,  deeply  ruffled  flaring  blue  flowers. 
A  decided  variation  in  Siberian  form.  EGO  has  had  nothing  but  high  praise.  (White  Swirl 
X  McG  Med  B-Lt-b-sty).  HM  1967,  JC  1968.  Net  $20.00 

SL’PER-EGO  (McGarvey  ’66)  32”.  A  bright  unusual  flower  with  open  ruffled  and  flaring 
form.  The  standards  are  light  blue  approaching  white  in  color.  The  large  rounded  falls 
are  darker  blue  at  the  center  shading  toward  powder  blue  at  the  edges.  (White  Swirl  X 
McG  Lg-B).  HM  1967,  JC  1968.  Net  $20.00 

DEWFUL  (McGarvey  ’67)  40”.  This  plant  is  a  sister  seedling  to  Ego  but  entirely  different 
in  form.  Its  name  comes  from  the  shape  of  the  falls  which  form  a  shallow  cup  to  hold  the 
dew.  A  medium  blue  self  with  bright  light  blue  styles.  HM  1968.  Net  $20.00 

BLUE  BURN  (McGarvey  ’68)  32”.  Burn  is  a  Scottish  word  meaning  stream  or  river.  The 
light  blue  flower  with  white  highlights  suggests  blue  water  turning  white  in  its  rush  over 
highland  rapids.  This  is  a  sister  seedling  to  Ego  and  Dewful  but  quite  different  from  both. 
HM  1969.  Net  $20.00 

FALL  SHIPMENT  ONLY— NO  CATALOG  THIS  YEAR 
ORDER  FROM  THIS  AI) 

Harry  B.  Kuesel 

19  Mary  Lane  Greenvale,  N.  Y.  11548 
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DeForests’ 

~  IRISNOLL  ~ 


R.  3,  Box  363  Canby,  Oregon  97013 

1970  INTRODUCTIONS 

WIDESPREAD.  38  inches.  The  large,  graceful  flowers  have  an  8-inch 
spread.  Falls  wide,  rounded,  extra  wide  at  the  hafts;  no  center  line. 
Standards  and  falls  have  /2  inch  stitched  border  of  blue-violet.  Styles 
blue-violet.  Beard  white,  tinted  lemon  inside  the  flower.  A  different, 
sparkling  plicata  from  “Circle  D.”  $25.00 

HONEY  RAE.  38  inches.  Large,  beautifully  formed  flowers  of  “Ochra- 
ceous  Buff”  (Ridgway)  flushed  pink.  Standards  closed.  Falls  flaring, 
ruffled  at  the  ends.  Excellent  substance.  Up  to  nine  flowers  on  the  well¬ 
spaced  branching.  Heavy,  bright  tangerine  beard.  A  real  beauty.  From 
Oralee  by  Cashmere.  $30.00 

ADMIRAL  SIDEBURNS.  32  inches.  A  bright,  7-inch,  iridescent  flower 
of  “Saccardo  Violet”  (Ridgway).  Standards  closed;  slightly  flushed 
golden  brown  in  the  center.  Falls  flaring,  with  golden  brown  outward 
flowing  markings  in  the  manner  of  old  time  side  whiskers.  Several  flowers 
to  a  stalk.  Attracts  attention!!  #66-62.  HC  ’69.  Sdlg.  by  Floating 
Moon.  $25.00 

TANYA.  34  inches.  Medium-sized  flower.  Closed  standards  of  “Olive 
Ochre”.  Flaring  falls  of  velvety  purplish  black.  Bright  orange  beard. 
Sib  Bayberry  Candle.  $20.00 

ALOHA  LAND.  36  inches.  Extra  large,  well-formed,  heavy  substanced 
flowers  of  “Flesh  Color’''  (Ridgway).  Wide,  closed  standards.  Wide,  flar¬ 
ing  falls.  Pinkish  tangerine  beard.  Six  flowers.  Sdlg.  by  Oralee.  $20.00 

ALENETTE.  40  inches.  Several  large  flowers  to  the  well-branched  stalk. 
Wide  standards  and  falls.  Excellent  substance.  Self  of  lemon-tinted  cream. 
Yellow  beard.  Coralene  by  Cadette.  $20.00 

LILAC  RIDGE.  34  inches.  Large  flowers.  Wide,  rounded,  nearly  horizon¬ 
tal  falls.  Standards  wide;  closed,  “shot  silk”  pattern  of  lilac  and  golden 
brown.  Golden  brown  hafts.  Sdlg.  by  Candle  Magic.  $10.00 


OTHER  RECENT  “IRISNOLL”  INTRODUCTIONS 


Bayberry  Candle  . 

. $22.50 

Flaxflower  Blue  . 

. $10.00 

Black  Pansy  . 

. $15.00 

Floating  Moon  . 

. $10.00 

Bluebell  Lane  . 

. $12.50 

Gold  Quest  . 

. $  7.50 

Bright  ’N  Fair  . 

. $10.00 

Sacred  Mountain  . 

. $15.00 

Cadette  . 

. $  7.50 

Shiny  Bubbles  . 

. $15.00 

Circle  D  . 

. $  5.00 

balking  Point  . 

. $17.50 

Fete  Day  . 

. $  5.00 

All  prices  quoted  postpaid  in  the  U.S.  Extras  included,  your  selection.  No 
catalog.  Checks  payable  to  “Irisnoll”,  please. 
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QUALITY  REBLOOMERS 

No  1970  Introductions 

LACED  DUET  (R.  Smith  ’69)  By  far  the  best  rebloomer  I  have  ever  seen 
and  one  that  invites  comparison  with  the  best  of  the  once  rebloomers.  Very 
wide  ruffled  parts  slightly  laced.  Standards  a  luscious  ruffled  cotton  candy 
pink;  falls  mostly  white  with  a  border  smoothly  blended  with  pink,  green 
and  cream.  Rather  late  (Oct.  here)  so  not  recommended  for  rebloom  in 
climates  colder  than  here  . $25.00 


Previous  Introductions 

(priced  at  $15.00  each) 

AUTUMN  NIGHT  (’68)  Flaring  ruffled  dark  purple  self. 

AUTUMN  ELEGANCE  (’68)  Yellow  tan-lavender  fancy. 

G.  PERCY  BROWN  (’68)  Smooth  cream  plicata. 

CLOUD  DUET  (’66)  Near  white  plicata. 

PINK  DLIET  (’66)  Tangerine-bearded  orange-pink. 

FALL  MAJESTY  (’66)  Tangerine-bearded  ruffled  light  pink. 

LOVELY  AGAIN  (’63)  Lavender  self. 

One  each  of  any  three  of  the  rebloomers  immediately  above  . $30.00 


(priced  at  $10.00  each) 

GOLD  DOUBLET  Heavily  substanced  honey  yellow. 

AUTLIMN  CHAMELEON  Light  tan-purple  fancy  amoena. 

YELLOW  DUET  Tailored  yellow. 

REPLICATA  Yellow  ground  vivid  plicata. 

Any  two  of  the  rebloomers  immediately  above  . $15.00 


(priced  at  $5.00  each) 

PURPLE  DUET  Tall  brilliant  purple  self. 

BLACK  DUET  Deep  purple-black  from  the  red  side. 

RED  DUET  Nice  red  with  striking  orange  beard. 

WHITE  DUET  A  clean  crystal  white. 

DOLiBLE  MAJESTY  Huge  violet-purple  fancy. 

RETURN  ENGAGEMENT  Cinnamon-rose  fancy  plicata. 

FALL  FESTIVAL  Large  but  short  lavender-purple  fancy. 

ROSE  DUETTE  Brilliant  tangerine  bearded  rose  border  iris. 

BORDER  DUETTE  Clean  wide  flaring  yellow  border  iris. 

Your  choice  of  any  three  of  the  rebloomers  immediately  above  . $10.00 


All  rebloomers  have  repeated  here  for  many  seasons.  No  guests,  discounts, 
trades,  or  extras  and  nothing  else  for  sale.  Write  to:  Raymond  G.  Smith, 
3821  Sugar  Lane,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47401. 
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EXCITING  IRISES  TO 
BEGIN  THE  SIZZLING  SEVEN  ITTES 

By  Joseph  J.  Ghio 

Center  Stage  (Claudia  Rene  X  Moon  River).  Silvery  lilac-lavender  self  with  burnt-gold 
shoulders  and  beards.  A  glittering  scene-stealer  that  is  unlike  any  other  iris.  $25.00 
Eloquent.  From  a  long  line  of  seedlings  stemming  from  black  x  white  crosses.  A  splendidly 
formed  cool  white  with  a  vivid  deep  blue  beard  extending  well  down  the  wide  falls. 

$25.00 

Ponderosa  (Denver  Mint  X  Moon  River).  A  very  large  bloom  with  rosy-brown  standards  and 
spreading  falls  of  plum-brown.  Multi-budaed  with  serrated  edge  that  makes  for  a 
bonanza  of  an  iris.  $25.00 

Sorcerer  (Commentary  X  Rippling  Waters)  BB.  Standards  are  rosy-tan  with  minute  lavender 
veining;  falls  are  lavender  with  a  precise  tan  edge.  Perfect  proportion  for  this  class. 

$20.00 

Free  Catalog  available  with  more  complete  descriptions. 

BAY  VIEW  GARDENS 

1201  Bay  Street  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060 


A  IS  MEMBERS  SPEAK  THEIR 

THOUGHTS 

During  December  1969,  the  American  Iris  Society  voted  1,887  to  235  to 
remove  a  limitation  in  its  bylaws  which  held  single  annual  dues  to  $5.00 
per  year.  This  took  place  even  though  each  member  was  informed  in 
writing  that  if  the  bylaw  amendment  were  approved,  AIS  dues  would  be 
at  January  1,  1970,  increased  by  50%.  This  approval,  therefore,  is  a  highly 
significant  happening.  And  future  historians  of  the  Society  will  evaluate 
with  intense  interest  its  impact  on  the  second  half  of  our  first  century  of 
existence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  make  this  analysis. 

The  mechanics  for  insuring  an  impartial  count  were  simple  but  effective. 
The  ballots  were  mailed  to  me.  As  they  were  received  ( two  to  four  hundred 
per  day)  I  segregated  them,  still  sealed,  by  Regions — the  postmarks  and 
return  addresses  gave  this  information.  I  had  previously  requested  of  Mr. 
Donald  R.  Saxton,  Huntsville,  Alaba;ma  (Assistant  RVP  of  Region  24) 
that  he  arrange  for  a  Counting  Committee  for  December  21,  1969,  to  be 
chosen  from  members  of  the  two  local  iris  societies  in  Huntsville:  The 
North  Alabama  Iris  Society,  and  The  Huntsville  Chapter  of  AIS.  Since 
these  dedicated  men  and  women  each  gave  an  entire  day  (and  it  was  the 
Sunday  before  Christmas)  to  important  AIS  official  business,  it  is  fitting 
that  they  be  recognized  here  by  name  (all  live  in  Huntsville):  Mr.  Saxton 
and  his  wife  , Margaret;  Mr.  David  B.  Hudson  and  his  wife,  La  Vrette; 
Mrs.  Lester  Fanning;  Mrs.  R.  P.  Van  Valkenburgs;  Mr.  T.  A.  Gilliam; 
Mr.  Dan  Lyons;  and  Mr.  J.  XI.  Ross.  They  opened  the  ballots,  counted 
them,  and  summarized  the  results  in  a  commendable  manner  that  insured 
fairness  and  accuracy.  The  official  results  by  Regions  appear  below.  (It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  23  additional  ballots  arriving  after  the  date  of 
official  count  were  21  FOR  and  2  AGAINST.) 
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SUMMARY  OF  BALLOTS— 


AMENDMENT  TO  ARTICLE 

IV,  AIS  BYLAWS 

21  DECEMBER 

1969 

REGION 

FOR 

AGAINST 

TOTAL 

CAST 

ABSTAINING 

1 

90 

5 

95 

3 

2 

73 

11 

84 

0 

3 

72 

5 

77 

2 

4 

150 

22 

172 

4 

5 

45 

5 

50 

0 

6 

128 

24 

152 

2 

7 

85 

16 

101 

6 

8 

66 

3 

69 

5 

9 

86 

13 

99 

2 

10 

12 

0 

12 

0 

11 

39 

4 

43 

1 

12 

15 

11 

26 

2 

13 

88 

8 

96 

1 

14 

142 

5 

147 

3 

15 

125 

17 

142 

5 

16 

0 

0 

0 

17 

128 

14 

142 

4 

18 

151 

16 

167 

3 

19 

65 

5 

70 

0 

20 

48 

8 

56 

2 

21 

59 

17 

76 

0 

22 

108 

22 

130 

5 

23 

40 

2 

42 

0 

24 

72 

2 

74 

0 

TOTALS 

1887 

235 

2122 

50 

Certified  correct,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge: 

DONALD  R.  SAXTON  Chairman,  Counting  Committee 
DAVID  B.  HUDSON  Statistician 


I  would  be  less  than  honest  not  to  admit  that  the  ratio  of  the  approving 
majority  of  the  vote  (almost  9  to  1)  pleased  me.  I  take  it  as  a  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  leadership  of  the  Society:  The  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
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officers!  But  I  do  not  take  this  vote  as  a  mandate  for  the  Board  and  the 
officers  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Society  without  continued  regard 
for  the  wishes  of  the  members  and  without  frequent  consultations  with 
them  to  know  their  wishes! 

With  the  ballots,  I  received  216  letters  and  notes  with  comments  ranging 
from  glowing  acclaims  to  biting  indictments.  From  my  first  day  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  invited  comments  and  suggestions  from  the  members,  because 
I  believe  that  the  Society  is  for  them,  that  their  voices  should  be  heard  and 
their  opinions  considered.  Therefore,  I  am  gratified  that  so  many  took  the 
opportunity  to  make  known  their  complaints,  fears,  or  elations.  Seventy-six 
members  who  voted  against  the  amendment  made  comments,  while  140 
who  voted  for  the  amendment  wrote  their  opinions.  Most  of  them  ex¬ 
pressed  ideas  in  more  than  one  area.  Many  of  the  stands  taken  were  de¬ 
fended  stoutly  both  by  proponents  and  opponents. 

The  fear  most  often  expressed  was  that  the  50%  increase  in  dues  would 
cause  a  loss  in  membership  (local  membership  chairmen  were  especially 
vehement  about  this  idea).  Fifty-three  voters  voiced  this  apprehension,  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  voted  for  the  amendment.  Twenty-three  supported 
an  increase  in  dues,  but  thought  it  should  be  less  than  50%.  Forty-seven 
avowed  that  the  50%  increase  was  fully  justifiable,  and  many  said  it  ought 
to  be  more.  Some  of  the  typical  comments  are  given.  “At  twice  the  price 
membership  would  still  be  a  bargain!”  “I  doubt  that  the  50%  increase  will 
solve  the  problem — too  many  of  the  older  and  retired  members  will  drop 
their  memberships.  But  with  inflation  as  it  is,  I  do  not  have  a  solution  to 
offer.”  One  member  observed,  perhaps  sadly:  “I  vote  for  the  amendment 
because  membership  is  well  worth  the  cost  in  interest  and  pleasure,  but  I 
may  have  to  drop  out.”  Another  commented:  “AIS  has  moved  forward 
too  far  now  to  turn  back,  and  progress  always  costs  money.”  One  said, 
“This  is  a  wise  move — it  should  have  been  done  long  ago”,  but  another 
countered  with:  “I’m  not  sure  AIS  is  worth  the  increase,  but  I’m  voting 
FOR  because  I  cherish  all  my  iris  friends!”  Even  life  members  made  com¬ 
ments.  One  wrote,  “My  life  membership  cost  me  $75  when  it  was  taken 
out,  but  I’m  going  to  send  AIS  the  difference  between  that  and  what  it 
would  cost  now.”  And  one  life  member  sent  along  a  cash  donation  with 
his  ballot! 

Twenty-seven  voters  lamented  the  fact  that  they  are  retired  on  a  fixed 
income,  and  simply  can  not  fit  an  increase  into  their  budgets  (and  frankly 
I  am  concerned  for  these).  Twenty  expressed  concern  that  the  AIS  Board 
would  continue  to  raise  dues  indiscriminately  without  a  restraint  in  the 
bylaws.  They  feel  (and  I  agree)  that  future  increases  in  dues  should  be  put 
to  a  vote  of  the  membership.  The  criticisms  ranged  far  afield  from  the 
dues  structure  alone. 

THE  BULLETIN 

“It’s  wonderful!”  exclaimed  14  voters.  “Cut  it  back  and  do  away  with 
color”,  said  7.  “Eliminate  all  pictures”,  grumbled  four.  “The  Bulletin  alone 
is  worth  $10  per  year”,  proclaimed  one.  “Too  many  scientific  articles”, 
groaned  3.  “Make  it  strictly  a  scientific  publication”,  demanded  two.  “Re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  Bulletins  per  year”,  suggested  two.  “The  Bulletin  gives 
too  much  free  advertising  by  publishing  those  color  photos  of  individual 
irises”  growled  three.  Twelve  agreed  that  Bulletin  advertising  rates  should 
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be  raised.  But  the  most  startling  suggestion  of  all  concerning  the  Bulletin 
came  from  Region  21:  “Gut  the  costs  on  the  Bulletin  by  publishing  it  on 
a  quarterly  basis!’5 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

“Charge  extra  for  the  Registration  Lists  and  the  Membership  List”, 
suggested  10  members,  while  5  declared  that  we  need  no  publication  except 
the  Bulletin.  Three  commented  that  we  should  advertise  the  JUDGES 
HANDBOOK  more  forcefully  to  increase  its  sales.  But  one  person  de¬ 
clared  that  the  commercial  growers  should  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the 
JUDGES  HANDBOOK  (I  didn’t  understand  the  logic  on  that  one,  either!) 
Three  inquired  as  to  when  GARDEN  IRISES  would  be  updated. 

REGISTRATIONS 

Eight  voters  insisted  that  AIS  should  increase  the  price  considerably  for 
the  registration  of  an  iris,  some  even  suggesting  $10  as  the  fee.  “This  will 
help  to  keep  a  lot  of  junk  introductions  off  the  market”,  some  explained. 
“The  price  of  registering  an  iris  should  be  high  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  registration  program”,  argued  others.  (The  Board  has 
been  keenly  aware  of  this  point  for  some  time — but  there  is  one  great  danger 
we  can  not  ignore:  As  the  price  of  registration  goes  up,  in  direct  proportion 
the  temptation  increases  for  unscrupulous  persons  to  name  and  market  their 
seedlings  without  officially  registering  them!) 

SELECTION  OF  DYKES  MEDAL  WINNERS 

Nine  persons  commented  on  this  subject.  Five  were  pleased  that  a  runoff 
was  not  held  in  1969,  but  two  objected  to  that  fact.  All  agreed  that  we 
should  have  a  winner  each  year,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  high 
standards  of  excellence.  (I  am  intrigued  by  one  fact  that  co;mes  through 
loud  and  clear  in  all  the  letters  I  have  received  on  this  subject  since  the 
October,  1969,  Bulletin  in  which  I  asked  for  comments:  Opinion  is  sharply 
divided  as  to  the  reason  for  the  widespread  division  of  DM  votes  in  1969! 
Many  contend  that  it  is  because  more  and  more  excellent  irises  are  being 
introduced  each  year — but  just  as  many  are  convinced  that  the  exact 
opposite  is  true!  It  is  because  more  and  more  “junk”  irises  are  being  intro¬ 
duced.)  This  problem  of  selecting  the  DM  winner  is  under  careful  study 
now  by  a  competent  committee,  and  we  expect  to  have  the  solution  by  the 
next  balloting  time. 

THE  AIS  BOARD  AND  OFFICERS 

Approximately  60  percent  of  those  who  commented  voiced  an  opinion 
on  the  leadership  of  the  Society.  The  ratio  of  approvals  closely  paralleled 
the  vote  of  the  amendment  itself.  But  a  few  acrid  remarks  were  jnade. 
One  person  said  we  could  not  fool  him,  that  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that 
the  officers  of  the  Society  did  receive  salaries  and  all  expenses!  (I  wish 
he  would  let  me  know  who  is  paying  the  officers  thus,  for  I  am  way  behind 
on  my  “salary”  and  my  expenses!)  Another  one  said  that  he  understood 
that  the  President  was  to  have  his  salary  doubled,  if  the  increase  in  dues 
were  approved.  (I  simply  had  to  answer  this  one!  I  admitted:  “You  are 
absolutely  right!  I  received  zero  salary  in  1969,  but  if  the  dues  are  increased 
I  will  receive  double  zero  in  1970!”)  Several  voters  warned  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  lose  his  popularity  with  society  members  if  the  dues  are  increased. 
(Oh,  well,  we  can’t  all  be  popular!) 
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CONCLUSION 

My  conclusions  from  these  many  expressions  are: 

1.  The  society,  as  a  whole,  is  progressive  and  backs  its  leadership  in  their 
efforts  to  make  AIS  a  better  and  more  effective  organization. 

2.  We  do  have  some  valid  problems  that  we  must  solve.  In  so  doing, 
however,  we  will  never  be  able  to  please  100%  of  the  .members. 

3.  We  will  lose  some  members  at  first,  because  of  the  increase  in  dues,  but 
our  normal  growth  will  continue. 

4.  Many  of  our  members  need  to  become  better  informed  on  the  basic 
structure  of  AIS.  Maybe  we  need  training  sessions  on  WHAT  EVERY 
IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW  as  well  as  on  the  JUDGES’  HAND¬ 
BOOK. 

In  closing  I  can  not  resist  giving  you  one  classic  comment  on  the  Bulletin, 
which  I  have  not  yet  figured  out:  “The  Bulletin  as  published  now  is  worth¬ 
less  to  me  as  an  amateur  grower.  AIS  should  concentrate  its  efforts  in  the 
Bulletin  to  the  new  members  and  to  area  news,  rather  than  to  elaborate 
ideas  in  hybridizing  and  technical  ideas  in  growing.  The  Bulletin  program 
should  be  concentrated  on  Judges  and  both  professional  and  amateur 
hybridizers.” 

Finally,  one  individual  summed  it  all  up  concisely:  “Of  course  AIS  needs 
more  ;money!  Who  doesn’t?” 


REGION  I  —  DR.  FRANK  E.  HALLECK 

Dr.  Frank  Halleck  is  a  Ph.  D.  from  Rutgers  University,  with  a  major  in 
microbiology,  and  is  imanager  of  Hospital  Products  Research  for  Chese- 
brough- Pond's,  Inc.  He  previously  was  employed  by  the  Pillsbury  Company 
as  a  research  associate,  and  among  others,  research  assistant  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland. 

He  is  married,  and  the  Hallecks  have  one  child. 

He  is  a  member  of  a  long  list  of  distinguished  scientific  societies,  including 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Science  and  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

Dr.  Halleck  also  is  a  member  of  the  Men’s  Garden  of  America. 

He  brings  to  the  post  of  RVP  of  Region  I  an  enthusiasm  and  an  expertise 
in  science  that  should  be  of  real  value  to  both  that  Region  and  AIS. 

REGION  IV  —  MAYNARD  E.  HARP 

Maynard  Harp  brings  to  the  post  of  RVP  an  enthusiasm  and  organiza¬ 
tional  ability  that  bespeaks  a  period  of  growth  and  prosperity  for  Region 
IV.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harp  joined  the  Society  in  1956.  They  are  in  the  com¬ 
munications  business,  and  they  have  a  limited  timber  operation,  the  plant 
nursery  having  become  a  hobby. 

The  Harps  have  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  living,  and  associated  with 
them  in  business.  They  grow  several  hundred  varieties  of  TBs  and  numerous 
iris  species,  with  bloom  beginning  in  March  and  ending  in  October. 

The  Harps  assisted  in  founding  the  Francis  Key  Chapter  of  Region  4, 
with  Maynard  being  the  first  president.  This  chapter  hosted  the  first  Region 
IV  convention,  with  Mrs.  Harp  promoting  the  Judges  Training  program, 
the  second  largest  in  AIS  history.  With  photography  as  another  hobby, 
they  give  iris  shows  and  talks  to  garden  clubs  during  the  winter. 
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REGION  V  —  MRS.  CHARLES  LAUGHINHOUSE 

Margaret  Laughinhouse  is  a  bundle  of  energy  in  building  interest  and 
enthusiasm  about  irises.  Among  them,  her  coffee  hours  are  an  ingenious 
experiment. 

A  South  Carolina  native,  she  attended  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
where  she  was  a  member  of  the  University  Players,  the  Glee  Club  and  Chi 
Delta  Phi,  honorary  literary  society.  She  took  courses  in  journalism,  and 
edited  the  Region  V  Newsletter. 

Margaret  and  Charlie,  her  husband,  have  as  hobbies  irises,  collecting 
Carnival  Glass,  reading  books  on  irises  and  on  glassware,  and  building  and 
refinishing  furniture. 

They  have  one  son,  selected  as  “Engineer  of  the  Year”  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  the  year  he  graduated. 

The  Laughinghouses  grow  a  great  many  irises,  including  at  least  twenty 
different  species. 

REGION  VII  —  CALVIN  S.  CUNNINGHAM 

Chaplain  Cunningham  is  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  minister,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Bethel  College  and  C.  P.  Seminary.  He  has  served  as  Chaplain  at 
the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  for  twenty- 
three  years. 

His  interest  in  irises  began  in  1948.  Why  not?  His  State  Flower  is  the 
iris.  His  wife’s  first  name  is  Iris.  He  grows  all  types  of  irises,  with  emphasis 
on  the  tall  bearded.  The  garden  of  some  five  hundred  named  varieties  has 
been  open  to  the  public  for  eighteen  years.  He  joined  AIS  in  1952,  and  a 
Judge  since  1965.  His  chief  concern  is  that  of  membership  dropouts. 

The  Cunninghams  have  quite  a  collection  of  iris  antiques. 

The  Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  have  two  adopted  children  and 
four  grandchildren. 

REGION  XIII  —  FOSTER  M.  ALLEN 

Foster  Allen  is  Research  Chemist  for  the  Chemical  Products  Division  of 
Crown  Zellerbach,  concerned  with  the  production  and  use  of  useful  products 
from  the  by-products  of  paper  making.  He  also  is  an  expert  photographer, 
and  many  of  his  pictures  have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin.  His  wife  teaches 
first  grade,  and  their  only  daughter,  recently  ;married,  will  be  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Puget  Sound  in  June. 

Foster  has  grown  irises  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  inspired  by  his 
mother’s  interest.  He  has  done  a  little  hybridizing,  but  he  is  interested 
mainly  in  the  use  of  TB  and  other  types  and  species  for  use  in  landscaping 
around  the  home. 

His  interest  in  photography  is  in  both  color  slides  and  in  black-and-white 
pictures,  and  he  has  his  own  darkroom. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  both  the  Pierce  County  Iris  Society  and 
the  Greater  Portland  Iris  Society. 

REGION  XXIII  —  ERNEST  P.  WILSON 

Ernest  Wilson’s  interest  in  flowers  extends  back  to  his  childhood  and  the 
wild  flowers  of  the  countryside.  His  special  interest  in  irises  began  in  1956, 
first  with  the  tall  bearded,  and  then  in  1958  he  saw  his  first  arils,  and  he 
reports  he  was  lost.  Since  then  he  has  grown  most  types  of  irises  that  are 
reasonably  happy  in  the  alkaline  soil  and  water  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

In  1960  he  began  hybridizing,  working  mainly  with  aril  and  tall  bearded. 


At  the  end  of  March,  1969,  he  retired  from  a  career  of  Personnel  and 
Business  Management,  and  has  been  so  busy  since  he  now  feels  in  need  of 
a  vacation.  Mr.  Wilson  hopes  to  visit  each  group  in  Region  XXIII  during 
1970  in  an  attempt  to  increase  interest  and  membership. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  two  additional  hobbies — music  and  writing.  He  is  an 
opera  buff. 

REGION  XXIV  —  MRS.  A.  C.  HORTON 

Mrs.  Hopton  is  Georgian  by  birth,  Tennessean  by  education,  and  Mis- 
sissippian  by  adoption.  She  has  a  distinguished  career  in  the  world  of 
flowers,  with  such  notable  achievements  as  these:  She  was  one  of  the  first 
nationally  Accredited  Flower  Show  Judges  for  the  National  Council  of 
Garden  Clubs,  and  received  her  Master’s  Certificate  in  1960,  when  it  first 
was  offered.  She  has  been  a  National  Council  Instructor  in  Horticulture, 
Flower  Show  Practice,  and  Design  of  Planting  since  1953,  and  is  an  Ac¬ 
credited  Instructor  for  Advanced  Refresher  and  Symposiums  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council.  She  wrote  and  directed  the  first  TV  shows  for  the  Garden 
Clubs  of  Mississippi,  and  was  editor  of  “How’s  Your  Horticulture”  of  the 
Clarion  Ledger-Daily  for  five  years,  in  addition  to  contributing  to  other 
flower  magazines. 

She  is  the  mother  of  two  boys  and  proud  grandmother  of  five.  She  is 
widely  traveled  through  America,  eleven  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  Hawaii  and  Cuba. 

NEW  BOARD  MEMBER  —  JAKE  H.  SCHARFF 

Jake  Scharff  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  E.  E.  Varnum,  who  resigned  because  of  the  pressure  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  activities.  Mr.  Scharff  brings  to  the  Board  a  knowledge  and  an 
experience  in  many  iris  activities. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  widely  traveled  of  irisarians,  and  one  is  likely  to 
find  him  in  almost  any  section  of  the  country  during  iris  bloom  season.  He 
became  interested  in  irises  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Scharff  has  served  with  distinction  as  RVP  of  Region  VII,  and  has 
had  a  major  interest  in  the  Ketchum  Memorial  Iris  Garden,  a  six-acre 
planting  of  irises  in  a  Memphis  Public  park.  He  misses  very  few  of  the 
national  conventions. 

His  other  hobbies  are  photography  and  fishing. 


WANTED 

WANTED  (for  historical  collection):  SIR  JOHN  EATON  1917. 
MOTHER  OF  PEARL  1917;  BALLERINE  1920,  GERMAINE  PERTHUIS 
1924,  SALONIQUE  1923,  SOUVENIR  DE  LOETITIA  MICHAUD  1923, 
SAN  DIEGO  1924,  PURISSIMA  1927,  ANNE-MARIE  CAYEUX  1928, 
BLUE  BONNET  1931,  CREOLE  BELLE  1934,  GOLDEN  TREASURE  1936, 
MATULA  1937,  ETHIOP  QUEEN  1938,  BEVERLY  1939,  TA  MING  1943, 
LULLABY  1943,  ORANGE  GLOW  1943,  ESQUIRE  1945,  SQ  72  1948. 

M.  D.  Smith,  16  Thornhill  Avenue,  Thornhill,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Baroque 


Carmei  Valley 


Trade  Winds 


Treasure  Room 


For  1970 


Our  First  Introductions 

BAROQUE  (Bryce  Phenis)  TB,  34”,  (Claudia  Rene  x  Celestial  Glory).  Large,  lightly  ruffled  per¬ 
simmon  orange  blend  with  deeper,  smooth  shoulders  and  red  beards.  $25.00. 

CARMEL  VALLEY  (David  Lorenz)  TB,  34”,  (Claudia  Rene  x  Chinese  Coral).  Wide,  ruffled  and 
laced  blend  of  lavender  and  pink  with  smooth  golden  brown  shoulders  and  Chinese  coral  beards. 
$25.00. 

FIRST  EDITION  (Violet  Lorenz)  TB,  32”,  (Fona  X  Quadros  59-134:  ((56-80:  May  Hall  x 
(54-42:  ((51-21  G:  Casa  Morena  x  Golden  Russet)  x  Mary  Randall)))  x  sib).  Domed,  eggshell 
white  standards  lightly  flushed  pink  at  the  midribs;  the  full,  baby  ribbon  pink  falls  are  semiflared 
with  red  beards  and  matching  pink  style  arms.  $20.00. 

TRADE  WINDS  (David  Lorenz)  TB,  36”,  (Sister  to  Carmel  Valley).  Flawlessly  formed,  laced  deep 
pink  self  with  subdued  Chinese  coral  beards.  $25.00. 

TREASURE  ROOM  (Bryce  Phenis)  TB,  36”,  (Denver  Mint  x  September  Song).  Large,  deep,  rich 
dresden  yellow  self  of  generous  ruffled  form  and  wide,  touching  hafts.  $25.00. 


PACIFIC  COAST  HYBRIDIZERS 


1673  Calado  Court 
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Campbell,  California  95008 


1970  IRIS  INTRODUCTIONS  FROM 

GEORGIA  HINKLE 

ROYAL  EGYPTIAN  (Georgia  Hinkle,  1970)  Sdlg.  X-4 . Each  $25.00 

30-32"  M.  Egyptian  buff,  Wilson  Colour  Chart  407/2.  There  is  regal 
bearing  in  this  Iris!  A  buff  toned  apricot  beauty,  delicate  in  appearance 
but  like  royalty,  has  finish  and  endurance  that  stands  out  in  a  crowd. 
Intensified  honey-apricot  at  hafts  give  a  richness  to  frame  the  self  colored 
beard.  Closely  held  standards,  3J4”  wide,  flare  to  slightly  laced  serrated 
edges.  Falls,  with  slightly  darker  veining,  gently  arch  as  rounded  sand 
dunes  then  fall  to  slightly  laced,  serrated  edges  at  the  tip.  A  full,  ‘fat’,  well 
proportioned  flower.  Parentage  LAS  AT  A  X  DAISY  POWELL.  HC,  1969. 

TEMPO  (Georgia  Hinkle,  1970)  Sdlg.  X-5-4 . Each  $25.00 

34"  M.  French  blue  self.  Wilson’s  Colour  Chart  43/3.  This  palest  of  blues 
is  sheer  poetry  in  motion  for  the  perfectly  arched  standards  touch  at  the 
tips  then  flow  in  deep  waves  from  the  darker  blue  midrib.  Broad  ruffled 
style  arms  of  near  white  are  dramatically  accented  by  ruffled  crests  of  the 
well  known  blue  of  SYMPHONY.  Veining,  of  a  deeper  blue,  intensifies 
the  feeling  of  movement,  giving  a  lift  to  the  flared  and  deeply  ruffled  falls 
that  sets  the  musical  stage  for  this  ballet  in  blue.  In  spite  of  hafts  that 
measure  2/2"  with  center  falls  at  3 there  is  a  delicacy  in  carriage.  A 
cream  to  yellow  tipped  beard  completes  the  picture  of  this  child  of  DEAR 
BOB  X  EVE.  HC,  1966. 

PREVIOUS  HINKLE  INTRODUCTIONS 

LAZY  RIVER,  $22.50;  MARION  MAID,  $22.50;  KENTUCKY  HILLS,  $20.00. 
For  complete  description  on  these  three,  see  page  32  of  the  April  1969,  AIS 
BULLETIN. 

GENTIAN  ETUDE,  $15.00 — for  complete  description  see  page  83  of  the  April, 
1968,  AIS  BULLETIN. 

You  may  order  these  1970  introductions  and  previous  introductions  direct 
from  this  ad.  Add  $1.00  for  packaging  &  handling.  Send  500  for  our  1970, 
88  page  catalog  in  color,  (deductible  from  first  catalog  order) 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  to  stop  by  the  gardens.  Our  peak  Iris  bloom 
is  usually  May  15th. 

GILBERT  H.  WILD  &  SON,  INC., 


Dept.  AISD-70 


Sarcoxie,  Missouri  64862 
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TELLS  GARDENS 


P.O.  Box  331  Orem,  Utah  84057 

Proudly  Presents  the  Following- 1970  Introductions 

TALL  BEARDED  IRISES 

FASHION  BELLE  (Hooker).  M,  36”.  Jealousy  X  P.  Cook  12759.  Glorified  Amigo.... Net  $20.00 

GILDED  DAWN  (E.  Tams).  M-L,  40”.  Dawn  Crest  x  Rippling  Waters.  Beautifully  branched; 
big  flowers;  apricot  standards,  yellow  falls,  shoulders  of  apricot-amber,  edged  in  gold  lace.  #  10-65. 
HC  ’66  . . . . . Net  $15.00 

MAIN  POINT  (Spence).  M,  36”.  Brilliant  Star  X  Rippling  Waters.  White;  red  beard.  HG  ’69. 
. Net  $15.00 

MISS  VICKIE  (Muhlestein) .  E-M,  40”.  (Mayberry  M  61-16-3;  Frilly  Fringes  x  Queen’s  Lace) 
X  Laced  Charm.  Heavily  laced  white.  No.  131  . Net  $25.00 

SECOND  LOOK  (Muhlestein).  E-M,  36”.  (Involving  Glittering  Amber,  Spring  Festival,  First 
Curtain,  Mary  Randall,  etc.)  Wide,  early  fall  bloomer;  worth  a  “SECOND  LOOK.”  #8 0 
. Net  $20.00 

SHEER  GENIUS  (Muhlestein).  M-L,  40”.  Lilac  Champagne  X  Pipes  of  Pan.  Gorgeous  neglecta. 
#147  E  . Net  $25.00 

THEATRE  ARTS  (Spence).  M.  36”.  (Miss  Indiana  x  Rippling  Waters.  Neglecta  with  tangerine 
beard.  Stylish;  well  branched.  HC  ’69  .  Net  $25.00 

TOPLESS  PLIC  (Hutchings).  E-M,  40”.  Marvelously  bred  for  a  new  race.  A  remarkable  inno¬ 
vation  in  an  inhibitor-plicata.  White  standards;  plicata-marked  falls.  #67-49  H  . Net  $25.00 

WINTER  CALM  (Muhlestein-Gilmer) .  E-M,  36”.  Poet’s  Dream  X  Drifting  Cloud.  Magnificent, 
copiously  formed  white,  with  pale  yellow  beard.  Great!  #66-1 . Net.  $25.00 

WISTERIA  TREE  (Muhlestein).  M-L,  40”.  Marier  Phillips  X  Blue  Silhouette.  Large  wisteria 
self.  Superb!  #66-2 . Net  $25.00 

BORDER  BEARDED 

NEAT  TIX  (Hooker).  M,  25”.  June  Meredith  X  045:  Garnet  Glow  x  Mary  Randall.  Rich, 
deep,  clean  true  pink.  #4625.  HC  ’68 . Net  $20.00 

ARILBRED 

LEBANESE  SNOW  (Muhlestein).  E-M,  34”.  (Snow  Ballet  x  Anytime)  X  Soni  Ce.  Quality 
white  arilbred  with  yellow  beard.  #227  . Net  $25.00 

Aril-Medians  from  HERBERT  GRAVES,  Friend,  Kansas 

CALIFA  DOTSERO  (Graves).  EM,  16”.  Greenspot  X  (Jabal  Kerak  x  Imaret).  Red-violet 
self.  #123-64-2.  HC  ’69 . Net  $10.00 

CALIFA  DOTU  (Graves).  EM,  14”.  Knotty  Pine  X  Zwannenburg.  Lilac  standards;  falls  light 
red-brown  edged  light  tan;  orange  beard.  #104-64-2 . Net  $7.50 

CALIFA  DOTWON  (Graves).  EM,  16”.  Green  Spot  X  Kalifa  Hirfa.  Striking.  Lilac  standards; 
red-brown  falls  blending  to  caramel  edge . Net  $1 0.00 

HUNKY  DORY  (Graves).  EM,  16”.  Green  Spot  X  Kalifa  Hirfa.  Medium  blue  standards;  falls 
caramel-tan  with  deep  red-brown  area  around  burnt  orange  beard.  Stunning!  #78-64-21  Net  $10.00 

From  MR.  CLEO  PALMER,  Geary,  Oklahoma 

INTERMEDIATES 

BLUE  POLKA  DOTS  (C.  Palmer).  EM,  16”.  Dotted  Swiss  X  Knotty  Pine.  White  plicata. 
#6868 . $5.00 

SEA  PATROL  (C.  Palmer).  E-M,  24”.  Symphony  X  Blue  Denim.  Classic  blue  self.  #6727. 

. $20.00 


STANDARD  DWARF  BEARDED 

CANARY  PRINCE  (C.  Palmer).  E,  11”.  Orange  Bantam  X  Carpathia.  Brilliant  clean  yellow 
with  lemon  white-tipped  beard.  #6845 . $5.00 

DAINTY  TERRI  (C.  Palmer).  E,  9”.  Greenspot  X  Blue  Denim.  White;  sapphire-blue  spot  on 
falls.  Gorgeous!  #6818 . $5.00 

LITTLE  TITAN  (C.  Palmer).  E,  11”.  Tinkerbell  X  Knotty  Pine.  Gives  the  impression  of  a 
brown  and  white  amoena  when  light  tan  standards  fade.  Wide,  ruffled.  #6839 . $5.00 

HEMEROCALLIS 

BEE  HIVE  (Helms).  M,  36”.  Gary  Bee  X  Finlandia.  Lemon-yellow  recurve  that  opens  up  to 
six  flowers  at  once.  Outstanding  diploid  with  over  50  buds  per  scape . $15.00 

(Send  10c  for  full  descriptive  list  in  greater  detail) 
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ADDITIONAL  INTRODUCTIONS  FROM  TELLS  GARDENS 

(See  previous  page) 

MEDITERRANEAN  BLUE  (Tolman  ’70).  TB,  M-L,  37".  (Laced  blue  sdlg. 
x  self)  X  Pacific  Waters.  Dark  violet-blue  #65-258-2  . Net  $25.00 

PINK  ROMANCE  (B.  Tolman).  TB,  M-L,  36". ,( (Cliffs  of  Dover)  x  (Ca¬ 
thedral  Bells  x  Happy  Birthday))  x  White  F'ire)))  X  ((Song  of  Songs 
x  Clara  B)  x  Party  Favor  x  Jan  Elizabeth)).  Smooth,  clear  medium 
pink.  Wide  . Net  $25.00 

BORDER  BEARDED 

ROZON  (B.  Tolman).  28".  M-L.  (Orange  Frills  x  Fair  Luzon)  X  Rosedale 
x  Fashionette).  Flashy  deep  bengal  rose  with  very  long,  brilliant 
red-orange  beard  . Net  $25.00 


KANSAS  RAINBOW  GARDENS 

Robert  R.  Jeffries 

807  Charles — P.  O.  Box  193  Ellsworth,  Kansas  67439 

1970  INTRODUCTIONS 

SPICY  MISSION  Sdlg.  J2564  CS.  TB,  30”,  M-L.  Standards  magenta-red 
(Wilson  27/2)  on  creamy  white  background;  falls  cream-white  with 
magenta  plicata  edging;  pale  creamy  yellow  beard;  heavily  ruffled 
and  fluted  beauty  with  nine  buds  on  wide  branching.  (Dreamspun  X 
Memphis  Lass)  Pod  parent  $30.00 

DOUBLE  MISSION  Sdlg.  J2564  F.  B.  TB  &  re.,  30”,  E-M  &  re.  Standards 
erythrite-red  (Wilson  0027/2)  on  creamy  white  background,  shade 
lighter  to  center  with  green  line  midrib;  falls  creamy  white  etched 
with  daphne-red;  beard  creamy  white  tipped  yellow.  October  rebloom¬ 
er  in  Kansas  and  California.  Its  Double  Mission  is  to  bring  you  beauty 
and  pleasure  both  spring  and  fall.  Fertile  both  ways.  (Dreamspun  X 
Memphis  Lass)  $25.00 

SPECIAL  MISSION  Sdlg.  J2564  PA.  TB,  32”,  M-L.  Standards  daphne- 
red  (Wilson  0027/1)  applied  on  a  creamy  white  background;  falls 
creamy  white  edged  with  narrow  band  of  daphne-red;  color  deepens 
in  haft  area;  light  yellow  beard.  The  darkest  red  of  the  cross.  Pod 
parent  (Dreamspun  X  Memphis  Lass)  $25.00 

LITTLE  EXPRESS  Sdlg.  J1564  Cr.  BB,  26”,  M-L.  Standards  pale  empire"- 
yellow  (Wilson  603/2) ;  falls  white  with  border  of  deeper  empire-yel¬ 
low;  same  color  in  haft  area;  tiny  blue  blaze  at  tip  of  yellowish  orange 
beard  forms  a  sapphire  crown  jewel.  Floriferous  with  12  or  more  buds 
on  adequate  branching.  (Lula  Marguerite  X  Hamblen  sdlg.  H8-38A; 
pink  sdlg.  X  Melodrama)  $20.00 

BLUEBIRD’S  SONG  Sdlg.  J657  Bl.  B.,  IB,  17”,  E-M.  Standards  are  blue¬ 
bird-blue  (042/3  Wilson);  falls  French-blue  (43/3),  with  a  deeper 
French-blue  beard  (43/2),  which  makes  it  the  darkest  part  of  this 
reverse  blue  bitone.  It  has  an  attractive  cheery  lilt  which  sets  it  apart. 
Fertile  both  ways  (First  Violet  X  Truce)  $15.00 

Plicatas  may  be  seen  at  Avonbank  Gardens,  Radford,  Va.,  and  Melrose, 
Gardens,  Stockton,  Calif.;  Little  Empress  at  Melrose  Gardens;  Bluebird’s 
Song  at  Melrose  Gardens,  Earl  Roberts  Test  Garden,  Indianapolis  and 
Top  O’  the  Ridge,  K.  C.,  Mo.  All  are  in  71  Convention  Gardens  at 
Wichita. 

Special  cash  offer  good  only  May  31:  All  three  plicatas  $70.00;  both 
medians  $27.50  or  one  each  of  five  introdctions  for  $90.00.  Order  from 
this  ad. 
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BROWN’S  SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 


RTE.  4,  BOX  26B 


WALLA  WALLA,  WA.  99362 


1970  INTRODUCTIONS 


ALLURA  . $25.00 

(O.  L.  Brown  ’70)  TB.  Mid.,  35-38".  Light  lavender  self  with  all  petal 
edges  lavishly  laced  and  fluted.  Standards  closed,  falls  semiflaring,  good 
substance  and  three-way  branching.  HC  ’69.  Sdlg.  #7-32D14 

DISCOVERY  BAY  . $25.00 

(O.  L.  Brown  ’70)  TB.  Mid.,  38".  Ruffled  wisteria  blue  self  with  color 
deepening  in  the  heart.  A  lovely  blue  beard  adds  subtle  charm  to  the  grace¬ 
fully  flared  flowers.  Classic  beauty,  three-way  branching.  Sdlg.  #7-17A25 

GOLD  BUNTING  . $5.00 

(O.  L.  Brown  ’70)  Border  Bearded,  Mid.,  26  to  28  inches.  Bright  little  4x5 
inch  full  yellow  flowers  with  tiny  white  blaze  at  tip  of  yellow  beard.  Lightly 
ruffled  with  closed  standards  and  semiflaring  falls.  Slender  stems  with 
foliage  in  ratio.  Sdlg.  #2-25 A1 2 

GREENSLEEVES . $7.50 

(O.  L.  Brown  ’70)  TB.  Mid.,  33".  Slender  stalks  display  4x5  inch  daintily 
fluted  flowers.  Base  color  soft  French  rose  with  fine  edge  of  chartreuse  on 
standards,  wider  border  of  chartreuse  on  falls  and  hafts.  Beards  subtle 
tangerine  and  rose.  Excellent  for  the  arranger.  Sdlg.  #6-15D5 

PINK  MAGNOLIA  . $20.00 

(O.  L.  Brown  ’70)  TB.  Novelty,  Mid  28".  Large,  clean  pale  pink  with 
pink  veins  radiating  from  the  heart  and  deeper  pink  beards.  Excellent  sub¬ 
stance  aids  in  retaining  the  Magnolia  form,  made  up  of  six  falls  minus 
standards.  Admired  here  for  the  past  three  seasons  by  the  novice,  fancier 
and  arranger.  Sdlg.  #6-15A5 

SABER  DANCE  . $25.00 

(O.  L.  Brown  ’70)  TB.  Mid.,  38".  Ruffled,  domed  standards  are  amaranth 
rose.  Semiflaring  falls  are  a  blend  of  champagne  and  rose,  deeper  on  hafts 
and  sides.  A  copper  lustre  overall  gives  a  changeable  effect.  Unique  beard 
raspberry  at  base  with  top  half  of  hairs  burnt  orange.  Excellent  branching. 
HC  ’69,  Sdlg.  #66-171. 

WOODLAND  ROSE  . $25.00 

(O.  L.  Brown  ’70)  TB.  Mid  to  Late,  40".  Beautifully  full,  ruffled  rosy 
lavender  with  nasturtium  beards.  Standards  closed,  rippled  falls  flare  grace¬ 
fully.  Superbly  branched.  Sdlg.  #6-llK16 

For  more  complete  detail  of  these  and  many  more  quality  irises  see  our 
1970  Catalog. 
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1970  INTRODUCTIONS 


DEEP  CARESS.  ((Champagne  Music  X  (Irish  Lullaby  x  Jean  Ann))  A 
large,  husky  deep  coral  pink  self.  Standards  are  domed  and  arched;  falls 
are  smooth,  wide,  semi-flared  and  ruffled.  Substance  is  excellent  and 
stems  are  sturdy.  M.  36"  H  C,1966  . $25.00 

ICE  BOUND.  ( ( (Henry  Shax  x  ( (Jane  Phillips  x  (Spanish  Peaks  x  Cloud¬ 
less  Sky) )  x  Starlift) ) )  x  Van  Cliburn.  A  distinct  and  different  large, 
heavily  substanced  icy- white  self.  Standards  are  broad  and  firmly  held; 
falls  are  extremely  wide,  smooth  and  attractively  ruffled.  Strong  stalks. 
M.  36”  HC  1964  . $25.00 

MISS  DOLLY  DOLLARS.  (Rippling  Waters  x  Moon  Crest)  A  heavily 
substanced  ruffled,  broad  and  lavishly  laced  white  self  flashing  a  red 
beard.  Laced  standards  are  firmly  held;  se,mi-flared  falls  are  quite  smooth, 
wide  and  heavily  laced.  Fine  branching.  Strong  stems.  M.  34"  PIC 
1967  . $25.00 

SILENT  SNOW.  ( ( (Cliffs  of  Dover  x  ( (Snow  Flurry  x  Sealark)  x  Marion 
Marlowe)))  X  Sky  watch.  A  large,  bold  and  striking,  heavily  substanced 
ruffled  white.  Ruffled  standards  are  firmly  held;  broad  falls  are  attrac¬ 
tively  formed,  ruffled  and  semi-flared.  Well-branched  stems  and  a 
vigorous  power.  M  36"  HC  1966  . $25.00 

PREVIOUS  INTRODUCTIONS 

MASCARA.  Deep  violet-blue  standards;  smooth,  sooty  blue-black  falls 
with  purple-tipped  beards.  Blossoms  are  broad.  Stalks  are  sturdy  and 
adequately  branched.  HM  ’68  . $20.00 

SKYWATCH.  An  extremely  smooth,  ruffled  and  extra  broad  lavender- 
blue  self.  AM  ’67  . $10.00 


CLIFF  W.  BENSON 


Route  #3,  Baxter  Road 


Chesterfield,  Missouri  63017 
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Progress  Note  on  the  Induction  of 
Tetraploidy  in  Siberian  Irises 

(Dr.  Currier  McEwen  is  a  Maine  physician) 

At  the  risk  of  losing  my  readers  before  this  article  is  barely  started  I  am 
afraid  I  will  have  to  start  with  a  few  definitions  of  terms.  I  promise  to 
make  them  as  brief  and  as  simple  as  I  can.  Today  everyone  knows  that  the 
genes  are  the  submicroscopic  factors  in  cells  which  control  the  genetic  char¬ 
acteristics  of  living  things,  both  plants  and  animals.  The  genes  lie  in  tiny, 
ribbon-like  structures  which  can  be  seen  in  the  cells  with  a  powerful  micro¬ 
scope  and  which  are  called  chromosomes.  The  body  cells  of  most  plants 
have  two  sets  of  chromosomes,  one  contributed  by  each  of  the  two  parents, 
with  the  result  that  the  plant  has  the  genetic  potential  of  each  parent.  Be¬ 
cause  there  are  two  sets  of  chromosomes  such  plants  are  called  diploids 3 
meaning  “twofold”.  Whereas  this  is  the  situation  in  most  wild-type  plants, 
it  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  some  plants  have  not  two  but  four 
sets  of  chromosomes;  and  such  plants  are  called  tetraploids,  meaning  "four¬ 
fold”.  Why  some  plants  have  undergone  this  change  spontaneously  is  not 
known,  and  perhaps  no  one  would  care  very  much  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  when  a  given  plant  exists  in  both  the  diploid  and  the  tetraploid 
state,  the  latter  is  always — or  almost  always — the  better. 

The  advantages  of  tetraploidy  should  be  very  apparent  to  iris  lovers  be¬ 
cause  essentially  all  the  modern  tall  bearded  irises  are  tetraploids  developed 
from  a  relatively  few  earlier  ones  which  had  spontaneously  changed  from 
the  diploid  to  the  tetraploid  state.  Diploid  tall  bearded  irises  are  charming 
and  have  had  great  value  in  breeding,  especially  in  the  median  field;  but 
if  one  thinks  back  to  the  garden  diploids  of  our  great-grandmothers’  day, 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  diploids  have  been  largely  replaced  by  tetraploids. 

Many  species  have,  like  the  tall  bearded  irises,  undergone  the  change  to 
the  tetraploid  state  spontaneously.  On  the  other  hand  a  great  many  have 
not.  Because  of  the  superiority  of  known  tetraploids,  botanists  for  many 
years  searched  for  ways  to  induce  tetraploidy.  Some  successes  were  achieved 
by  the  use  of  cold  and  of  various  chemicals,  but  it  was  not  until  colchicine 
was  tried  that  a  really  effective  means  was  available.  Colchicine  is  a  drug 
derived  from  the  autumn  crocus,  Colchicum  autumnale.  It  is  the  principal 
drug  for  treating  acute  attacks  of  gout  and  was  known  to  the  Greek  physi¬ 
cians  of  200  B.  C.  Its  equally  amazing  capacity  to  turn  diploid  plants  into 
tetraploids  is,  however,  a  relatively  recent  discovery.  Exactly  how  it  works, 
both  in  gout  and  in  inducing  tetraploidy,  is  not  yet  certain  in  spite  of  a  great 
deal  of  research,  but  it  is  known  that  it  exerts  its  effects  on  plants  during 
cell  division.  Plants,  like  animals,  grow  because  their  cells  divide  and  thus 
increase  in  number.  Just  before  a  cell  divides  the  chromosomes  must  double 
in  order  that  each  daughter  cell  will  have  its  normal  number.  Under  the 
influence  of  colchicine  the  process  of  cell  division  is  stopped  just  after  the 
chromosomes  have  doubled.  When  the  colchicine  effect  wears  off,  most  of 
the  cells  resume  the  process  of  dividing  in  the  normal  fashion.  However, 
about  10%  of  them  seem  to  be  confused  and  their  chromosomes  double  a 
second  time.  Thus  each  of  their  daughter  cells  contains  twice  as  many 
chromosomes  as  its  mother  cell  started  with  and,  in  other  words,  has  become 
a  tetraploid. 
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There  is  just  one  more  term  I  must  define  and  then  we  can  get  on  with 
an  account  of  what  Mrs.  McEwen  and  I  have  been  doing.  That  term  is 
chimera.  The  chimera  was  a  mythical  creature  in  Greek  stories  which  had 
the  head  of  a  lion  and  the  body  of  a  horse.  He  caused  a  lot  of  havoc  until 
one  of  the  Greek  heroes  did  him  in,  but  that  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article.  The  point  is  that  the  chimera  was  made  up  of  two  entirely  different 
kinds  of  tissues,  and  the  biologists  applied  his  name  to  plants  which  were 
partly  diploid  and  partly  tetraploid.  I  do  not  know  whether  chimeras  ever 
occur  spontaneously  in  nature,  but  they  are  common  in  plants  treated  with 
colchicine.  This  is  important  because  a  division  of  such  a  plant  might  later 
on  turn  out  to  be  diploid  instead  of  tetraploid.  If  one  succeeds  in  crossing 
two  chimeras  the  seedlings  will  be  either  pure  diploids  or  pure  tetraploids 
but  not  chimeras  because  diploid  ova  will  not  “take”  with  tetraploid  pollen 
or  vice  versa. 

We  got  our  start  in  using  colchicine  during  a  visit  with  Mr.  Orville  Fay 
at  iris  time  in  1960.  He  had  been  deeply  involved  for  a  number  of  years  in 
using  colchicine  to  treat  hemerocallis,  which  is  one  of  the  many  plants  that 
had  never  turned  into  a  tetraploid  spontaneously.  He  very  generously 
showed  me  exactly  how  he  used  the  method  which  had  proved  most  success¬ 
ful,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  home  I  started  making  some  crosses  for  work  with 
colchicine  the  next  winter.  Among  the  plants  which  have  not  spontaneously 
become  tetraploids  are,  in  addition  to  daylillies,  Siberian  and  Japanese  irises, 
and  we  included  a  few  of  each  of  these.  Subsequently  we  have  treated  also 
a  few  spurias  but  our  main  effort  has  been  with  Siberians  and  I  will  there¬ 
fore  focus  on  them  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length  the  various  methods  for  using 
colchicine.  Details  are  given  elsewhere.1*3  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  we 
have  used  two  principal  methods.  In  one,  the  clonal  method1*2,  colchicine 
solution  is  placed  on  the  cut  surface  of  a  fairly  mature  plant  close  to  its 
growing  point.  In  the  other1*3  newly  sprouted  seedlings  only  2  or  3  days 
old  are  immersed  in  a  somewhat  weaker  solution.  We  have  used  mainly  the 
second  method.  Unfortunately,  only  10  to  50%  of  the  treated  seedlings  sur¬ 
vive  and  usually  only  10%  of  the  latter  prove  to  be  tetraploids  or  chimeras. 
Thus,  in  order  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  one  must  treat  fairly 
large  numbers. 

With  beginners’  luck,  four  of  the  few  Siberian  iris  seedlings  we  treated  in 
1960  survived,  and  when  they  bloomed  in  1962  one  proved  to  be  a  chimera. 
Each  year  since  then  additional  induced  tetraploids  and  chimeras  were  ob¬ 
tained  and  we  now  have  fifty  or  more.  However,  we  have  not  registered  any 
of  these  as  tetraploids  because  of  the  possibility  noted  above — that  they 
might  revert  to  the  diploid  state.  Instead  we  have  concentrated  on  crossing 
the  induced  cultivars  in  the  effort  to  obtain  second  generation  tetraploids 
which  one  could  know  were  “pure”.  Success  in  this  came  slowly  because  the 
fertility  of  induced  tetraploids  is  weak,  and  for  several  years  our  crosses  failed 
or  resulted  only  in  diploid  seeds.  Not  until  the  season  of  1968  did  several 
second  generation  and  hence  pure  tetraploids  appear.  During  the  1969  sea¬ 
son  we  had  some  45  second  generation  plants  from  four  different  crosses  to 
work  with.  This  has  provided  an  extremely  valuable  tool  because  we  can 
cross  them  with  our  many  induced  tetraploids  and  chimeras  and  know  that 
any  seedlings  resulting  are  certain  to  be  pure  tetraploids.  Doing  so  during 
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the  1969  season  has  provided  us  with  more  than  500  seeds  from  seventeen 
different  crosses  and  so  we  can  feel  that  we  have  made  a  start. 

How  do  the  tetraploid  Siberians  differ  from  diploids?  Probably  the  most 
immediately  obvious  difference  is  greater  size  of  the  floral  parts.  Each  cell 
of  a  tetraploid  plant  has  about  double  the  volume  of  diploid  cells  and  this 
is  reflected  in  larger  flowers — although  they  are  certainly  not  twice  as  large 
in  diameter  since  that  dimension  involves  area  and  not  volume.  The  scapes 
are  sturdier  but,  strangely  enough,  not  taller,  and  the  foliage  is  wider, 
sturdier  and  usually  deeper  in  color.  Perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  in 
the  tetraploids  is  in  the  color  of  the  flowers.  This  is  basically  the  same  as  in 
the  diploid,  but  since  the  pigment  content  is  greater  the  colors  are  richer 
and  more  vibrant.  Another  important  feature  is  the  superb  substance  of  the 
flowers.  Indeed,  this  may  prove  to  be  a  disadvantage  in  some  instances. 
Siberian  irises  tend  to  have  two  types  of  form,  one  with  falls  pendant  and 
the  other  with  falls  flaring  horizontally.  In  tall  bearded  irises  the  pendant 
form  is  not  very  appealing  by  current  standards,  but  in  Siberians  this  type 
of  flower  has  an  airy  grace  and  in  a  breeze  they  tend  to  flutter  like  butter¬ 
flies.  The  horizontally  flaring  Siberians  are  better  in  every  respect  in  the 
tetraploid  state;  but  the  pendant  type  of  diploid  becomes  horizontally  flar¬ 
ing  also  in  the  tetraploid  state  due  to  its  greater  substance,  and  hence  no 
longer  flutters.  Of  course  these  judgments  are  of  necessity  based  on  study 
of  the  relatively  few  tetraploid  Siberian  irises  available  to  date.  If  experience 
with  other  flowers  such  as  daylilies  can  be  relied  on,  one  may  expect  steady 
improvement  as  hybridizing  continues.  Because  I  mentioned  above  the  rela¬ 
tive  infertility  of  colchicine  induced  tetraploids,  I  should  explain  that  fer¬ 
tility  is  rapidly  regained  in  second  and  later  generations. 

The  late  Max  Steiger  in  the  Canary  Islands  induced  a  tetraploid  form 
of  I.  forrestii  which  he  registered  as  Tetrafor.  I  learned  from  him  a  year 
ago,  however,  that  all  stock  of  it  has  unfortunately  been  lost  during  his  long 
illness.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brummitt  in  England  are  using  colchicine 
with  Siberians  also,  but  we  know  of  no  one  else  who  is.  We  hope  that  others 
will  take  up  this  interesting  and  rewarding  work  because  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  that  tetraploidy  will  contribute  much  to  the  improvement  of 
Siberian  irises,  just  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  tall  bearded  irises  and  indeed  in 
all  other  flowers  in  which  tetraploidy  has  occurred  spontaneously  or  been 
induced.  Meanwhile  a  start  has  been  made  and  in  spite  of  rather  limited 
stock  Mrs.  McEwen  and  I  plan  to  introduce  two  of  our  second  generation 
tetraploids  this  fall:  one,  a  blue  involving  Violet  Flare  and  Pirouette  to  be 
named  Orville  Fay  and  the  other  derived  from  White  Swirl  and  Snowy 
Egret  to  be  named  Fourfold  White. 
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REES  INTRODUCTIONS  FOR  1970 


HIGH  STYLE  (Clara  B.  Rees).  TB,  36”.  Early  to  mid-season.  ((Desert 
Song  x  Pink  Formal)  X  June  Meredith).  This  is  the  magenta  rose  self — call 
it  hot  pink,  if  you  like — that  so  many  visitors  to  our  garden  have  been  wanting, 
because  it  is  so  showy.  The  brilliant  color  carries  and  beckons.  The  blooms  are 
big  and  ruffled,  with  serration  around  the  edges  of  the  standards.  Prominent 
red  beard.  Flowers  measure  6  inches  overall.  Three  branches  and  terminal. 
Good  grower  . Net  $25.00 

APRIL  ELEGANCE  (Clara  B.  Rees).  TB,  40”.  Mid-season.  (Snow  Flurry 
x  Sable  Night).  Elegant,  waved  blossoms,  measuring  6V2  inches  overall.  Light 
pansy-violet  by  the  chart,  but  a  blending  of  tones  which  appear  rosy-lavender 
to  the  eye.  Red  beard.  Three  branches  and  terminal,  but  branching  is  unusual. 
Laterals  are  short  and  slightly  curved,  so  that  each  blossom  stands  out  as 
distinct  and  separate  from  every  other.  Husky  growth  and  magnificent  in  a 
clump  .  Net  $25.00 


Earlier  Introductions 

WALTZING  (Clara  B.  Rees  ’69).  TB,  39”.  Mid-season.  (Arctic  Flame  x 
Celestial  Snow).  An  especially  fine  clear,  crisp,  ruffled  lavender  self,  which 
oversold  last  year.  Only  a  half  dozen  to  go.  HC  1966  Net  $22.50 

CHILDREN’S  HOUR  (Clara  B.  Rees  ’69).  BB,  26".  Mid-season.  (Melo¬ 
drama  x  Twenty  Grand).  Closed  yellow  standards,  flaring  lavender  falls,  in 
a  color  pattern  uncommon  in  this  type  of  iris.  Our  only  border  introduction 
.  Net  $7.50 

ANGEL  BRIGHT  (Clara  B.  Rees  ’66).  TB,  38”.  Early  to  late.  (Alice 
Lemen  x  Marilyn  C).  A  very  bright  white,  with  a  glowing  golden  center  and 
beard.  Altogether  lovely  and  proving  one  of  our  most  popular  introductions. 
HM  1968  .  Net  $12.00 

LIGHT  AND  LOVELY  (Clara  B.  Rees  ’66).  TB,  36”.  Early  to  mid-season 
((Yellow  Organdy  x  Party  Dress)  X  Convention  Queen).  A  big  handsome  blos¬ 
som  in  a  blending  of  tones  which  are  cream-yellow  in  effect.  Much  ruffling  and 
a  touch  of  lace.  HM  1969  .  Net  $12.00 

SNOW  FLURRY  (Clara  B.  Rees)  Our  world-famous  ice  white.  Every 
year  hybridizers  ask  us  for  a  piece  of  the  original  stock,  and  recently  a  leading 
hybridizer  told  us  he  had  returned  to  Snow  Flurry  “to  renew  hybrid  vigor 
lacking  in  many  modern  introductions.”  We  will  send  a  free  Snow  Furry,  on 
request,  to  any  purchaser  of  any  of  the  above  irises.  This  will  be  in  addition 
to  other  bonuses. 


We  give  generous  bonuses  with  all  orders 
Order  from  this  ad,  as  we  do  not  issue  a  catalogue 


1059  Bird  Avenue 


REES  IRIS  GARDEN 


San  Jose,  Calif.  95125 
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Lifetime  Plastic  Plant  Markers 

LIFETIME  MARKERS  are  used  by  both  amateur  gardeners  and  commercial  grow* 
ers  as  an  attractive,  long-lasting  method  for  identifying  and  pricing  plants  and 
shrubs.  Permanent,  will  not  rot,  easy  to  read,  remains  clear  and  plain  even  if 
covered  with  soil  over  winter*  The  writing  can  be  removed  with  scouring  powder 
or  fine  steel  wool  and  the  label  can  be  used  again  and  again.  Remains  neat 
and  clean.  One  of  the  things  we  like  best  is  the  saving  in  time  required  to 
prepare  labels  at  planting  time. 

The  Tie-on  Tags  are  popular  with  those  who  wish  to  fashion  their  own  steel 
stakes  from  heavy  wire. 

Sample  Assortment:  5  each  of  A,  B-4,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  H  for  $1.00. 

THRIFTEE  MARKERS  are  made  of  lighter  gauge  plastic.  They  are  used  by 
commercial  growers,  nurserymen  and  florists  ....  wherever  durable,  attractive 
plant  markers  are  required  in  quantity  at  a  minimum  price. 

Sample  Assortment:  100  Thriftee  Markers  and  Snap-on  Tags  for  $1.00. 

THRIFTEE  SNAP-ON  TAGS  eliminate  the  need  for  wires  or  strings.  They  are 
snapped  into  place  with  a  slight  twist  and  stay  until  removed  the  same  way. 

The  3  inch  SNAP-ON  TAGS  are  used  extensively  by  hybridizers  of  irises  and 
daylilies.  We  use  the  square  SNAP-ON  TAGS  in  our  iris  and  day  lily  display 
garden.  They  are  snapped  on  under  the  flowers  for  garden  visitors  to  see  name 
and  price. 

TERRACLOR  75% 

For  SOFT  ROT  and  CROWN  ROT  (Mustard  Seed  Fungus) 

Just  mix  one  tablespoonful  of  Terraclor  75%  in  one  gallon  of  wafer  and 

saturate  the  iris  plants  and  soil  with  the  solution.  If  only  a  few  plants  to  treat, 

dust  the  plants,  rhizomes  and  soil  with  Terraclor  75%  and  it  works  like  magic. 

A  famous  iris  hybridizer  used  Terraclor  solution  as  a  spray  for  leaf  spot  and 

claimed  she  had  excellent  results.  We  now  use  Terraclor  for  leaf  spot. 

The  iris  rhizomes  we  ship  to  our  customers  are  washed  clean,  dipped  in  terraclor 
solution,  dried  over  night,  packed  and  shipped  the  next  day.  We  have  never  had 
a  single  complaint  about  rhizomes  received  with  soft  toes  or  mildew. 

POSTPAID  PRICE  IN  U.S.A. 

TERRACLOR  75%  —  3  lbs.  $5.00 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


2543  38th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55406 
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Lifetime  Plastic  Plant  Markers 


POSTPAID  PRICES  IN  U.S.A. 


LIFETIME  MARKERS 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

A — 4>/2"  Vertical  Stake  . . . 

.  .$1.00 

$  1.50 

$  6.25 

$  8.75 

B-4 — 4"  Tee  Stake  . . . . . . .  . 

..  1.00 

1.80 

6.85 

10.25 

B — 2"  x  5"  Tee  Stake  . . . .  . 

.  .  1.75 

3.25 

12.75 

17.00 

C — -6"  Vertical  Stake  . . . . 

..  1.50 

2.70 

1  1.50 

15.75 

D — 1"  x  2"  Tie-on  Tag,  with  wires  . 

.  .  1 .40 

2.45 

10.80 

15.35 

E — 1"  x  3"  Tie-on  Tag,  with  wires  . 

.  .  1.65 

2.85 

12.25 

17.35 

F — 1/2"  x  2"  Notched  Tag,  with  wires  . 

.  .  1.00 

1.50 

6.25 

8.40 

H — 2^/2"  x  8"  Tee  Stake  .................. 

.  .  3.70 

5.80 

23.75 

32.50 

J — 3"  x  12"  Tee  Stake  . . . . 

.  .  5.80 

10.50 

42.50 

58.50 

K — 4I/2"  x  18"  Tee  Stake  . . . . 

..  9.20 

16.50 

75.50 

110.00 

P — 1"  x  12"  Vertical  Stake  . . . 

.  .  4.50 

7.90 

29.50 

41.00 

All  styles  available  in  pure  white.  Styles 
in  spring  green  until  supply  is  sold  out. 

A,  B-4,  B, 

C,  D  and 

E  also 

available 

THRIFTEE  MARKERS 

100 

200 

500 

1000 

4"  x  %»  Pure  White  or  Spring  Green  .  .  .  . 

$  1 .00 

$  1.50 

$  2.75 

$  4.60 

5"  x  %”  Pure  White  or  Spring  Green  .  .  .  . 

..  1.20 

2.00 

4.00 

5.75 

6"  x  %"  Pure  White  or  Spring  Green  .  .  .  . 

..  1.35 

2.25 

4.50 

6.45 

8"  x  Pure  White  or  Spring  Green  .  .  .  . 

.  .  1.70 

2.75 

6.00 

8.25 

SNAP-ON  TAGS 

100 

200 

500 

1000 

3"  x  %"  Pure  White  or  Spring  Green  .  .  .  . 

.  $1.00 

$  1.50 

$  3.00 

$  5.00 

2"  x  2"  Pure  White  or  Spring  Green  .  1.65 

WEATHERPROOF  PENCILS,  2  tor  35c,  12  for  $1.50. 

2.75 

5.20 

7.75 

2543  38th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55406 
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PINK  SLEIGH 


PINK  SLEIGH  (Rudolph  70)  $30.00 

No.  67-40  (Sib  X  Pink  Taffeta:  (Crystal  Blaze  X  61-42:  (Pink  Ice  X 
59-55:  (55-55  X  Fleeta:  (55-23  X  May  Hall).  Midseason,  30".  A  delicate 
shade  of  blue  pink  with  a  touch  of  lavender.  Standards  Wilson  530/1.  Falls 
Wilson  530/2  with  a  lighter  area  at  the  center.  Standards  beautifully  ruffled 
and  domed  to  clearly  show  nicely  laced  lavender  pink  styles.  Beautifully 
ruffled  wide  semiflaring  falls  complemented  by  a  red  beard.  This  iris  is 
another  beautiful  departure  in  pink  color  and  form-  Four  branches  with 
seven  or  more  buds.  Substance  and  plant  habits  are  excellent.  Fertile  both 
ways.  HC  1968. 

SALMON  DREAM  (Rudolph  70)  $30.00 

No.  67-70  (64-39  X  65-55:  (62-63  X  Chinese  Coral:  (62-41  X  White 
Taffeta:  (Dancing  Bride  X  Sib).  Late  28-30".  A  delicate  clear  shade  of 
salmon  pink.  Standards  RHS  27 /A;  edge  of  falls  RHS  24/D  blending 
lighter  toward  the  center.  Standards  nicely  ruffled  and  domed.  Ruffled 
wide  semiflaring  falls  complemented  by  a  deeper  salmon  pink  beard.  This  is 
the  forerunner  of  a  new  tint  in  pink  colored  irises  with  banded  edges.  Sub¬ 
stance  is  good;  branching  and  plant  habits  are  excellent.  Fertile  both  ways. 
HC  1969. 

YELLOW  CHIFFON  (Rudolph  70)  $25.00 

No.  64-50  (62-51  X  62-30:  (Dancing  Bride  X  Sib).  Early  Midseason, 
34".  A  clear  shade  of  canary  yellow.  Standards  RHS  6/D  edged  RHS 
6/C.  The  beautifully  ruffled  blossoms  are  well  spaced  on  a  34"  strong 
stalk.  Standards  are  domed,  well  rounded  and  clearly  show  the  wide  lacy 
styles.  Falls  are  wide  and  round  with  beautiful  deep  ruffling  and  comple¬ 
mented  by  a  heavy  yellow  beard.  This  iris  is  from  two  DANCING  BRIDE 
seedlings.  When  crossed  back  to  pinks  it  will  produce  a  percentage  of  very 
ruffled  pinks  with  heavy  substance.  Seven  or  more  buds.  Fertile  both  ways. 
FIC  1964  and  1968. 
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YELLOW  CHIFFON  CREAM  TAFFETA 

CREAM  TAFFETA  (Rudolph  70)  $25.00 

No.  66-25  (64-61  X  Yellow  Chiffon:  (60-53  X  62-50:  (Fay  56-06  X 
Arctic  Flame:  (Dancing  Bride  X  Sib).  A  very  clean  light  cream  self  RHS 
10/D.  The  huge,  heavily  ruffled  and  perfectly  shaped  blossoms  have  a 
lighter  area  at  the  center  of  the  3"  wide  falls  and  a  slight  lemon  shading  at 
the  haft,  with  a  white  tipped  lemon  beard.  Underside  of  the  falls  are  quite 
green.  The  very  heavy  substance  is  like  carved  wax.  Branching  and  plant 
habits  are  excellent.  Nine  buds.  Fertile  both  ways.  HC  1968  and  1969. 


ORCHID  TAPESTRY  (Rudolph  70)  $25.00 

No.  65-33  (63-10  X  61-59:  (Fay  56-06  X  59-31 :  (Fleeta  X  55-55:  (53- 
23  X  May  Hall).  Early,  30".  A  clear  medium  orchid  self  RHS  78/D.  The 
nicely  ruffled  blossoms  have  a  lighter  area  at  the  center  of  the  wide  flaring 
falls.  Five  well  spaced  branches  with  ten  buds.  Very  fragrant.  Fertile 
both  ways. 


1969  Introductions: 


PINK  BALLET,  Blue  pink,  pink  beard.  HC  1968  $25.00 

LILAC  FLARE,  clear  shade  of  lilac.  HC  1968  $25.00 

DRESDEN  FRILLS,  smooth  beige  pink.  HC  1968  $15.00 

NO  CATALOG  THIS  YEAR.  ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD. 


All  prices  are  net.  Check,  draft  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  NO 
C.O.D.  please.  Iris  will  be  shipped  parcel  post-special  handling,  prepaid  from 
MID-JULY  to  SEPTEMBER  1st.  We  ship  only  healthy  plants  and  true  to 
name.  If  not  satisfied  notify  us  promptly. 

Nate  and  Thelma  Rudolph 

LAKELAWN  GARDENS 


405  Lakelawn  Blvd. 


Aurora,  Illinois  60506 
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DYKES  MEDAL 

1.  Beginning  in  1970,  provision  will  be  made  for  voting  for  one  iris  for  the 
Dykes  Medal,  and  for  one  alternate  choice. 

2.  If  any  candidate  receives  fifteen  or  more  percent  of  first-choice-votes 
of  the  total  ballots  cast,  it  will  be  declared  the  Dykes  Medal  winner  for 
the  year.  If  two  or  more  irises  receive  fifteen  or  more  percent,  the  one 
with  the  most  votes  will  be  the  winner.  This  principle  will  apply  in  all 
subsequent  ballot  procedures. 

3.  In  the  event  no  candidate  receives  the  required  fifteen  percent,  all  candi¬ 
dates  which  receive  five  or  more  percent  of  first-place-votes  of  the  total 
number  of  ballots  cast  will  be  placed  on  a  Revised  Dykes  Medal  Eligibility 
List,  and  all  subsequent  voting  processes  will  include  only  the  varieties 
on  this  list.  Other  varieties  will  be  screened  for  alternate-choice-votes  for 
any  variety  on  the  Revised  List,  and  the  totals  added.  If  as  a  result,  one 
or  more  varieties  receive  fifteen  or  more  percent  of  the  total  ballots  cast, 
a  winner  can  be  declared.  (Note:  on  the  1969  ballot,  the  Revised  Dykes 
Medal  Eligibility  List  would  have  included  Skywatch,  Ultrapoise,  Ster¬ 
ling  Silver  and  Debby  Rairdon.) 

4.  In  the  event  3  (above)  does  not  produce  a  winner,  the  Awards  chair¬ 
man  will  prepare  and  mail  a  supplementary  ballot  with  the  names  of  the 
Revised  Dykes  Medal  Eligibility  List  (3  above). 

5.  The  1970  ballot  will  reduce  eligibility  for  the  Dykes  Medal  to  three  years. 
In  the  past  twenty  years,  only  two  third-year  eligibles  have  won  the 
Dykes  Medal,  and  no  fourth-year  eligibles  have  won  it. 

6.  Beginning  with  the  1971  ballot,  there  will  be  a  waiting  period  of  one  year 
between  the  AM  award,  the  AM-equivalent  awards,  other  Dykes  Medal 
eligibility  awards,  and  eligibility  for  the  Dykes  Medal. 

Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman,  Melba  Hamblen,  J.  Arthur  Nelson 


FIVE  WOMEN  WIN  DYKES  MEDAL 

The  first  woman  to  win  the  American  Dykes  Medal  is  Mary  Williamson, 
in  1940,  with  WABASH,  an  iris  still  widely  grown  in  many  American  gar¬ 
dens.  It  is  often  attributed  to  E.  B.  Williamson,  her  father  (including  page 
118  of  the  January  Bulletin),  but  Mary  Williamson  says  she  made  the  cross 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Peckham. 

Then  ten  years  later,  Agnes  Whiting  won  the  Dykes  with  BLUE 
RHYTHM,  an  iris  that  almost  swept  the  boards  of  top  awards  that  year. 

The  Dykes  Medal  then  came  to  women  more  rapidly.  In  1957  Edith 
Lowry  won  with  the  superior  show  bench  iris,  VIOLET  HARMONY,  and 
this  iris  still  is  a  popular  one  in  American  gardens  and  shows.  In  1965  Neva 
Sexton  won  with  another  sterling  favorite  in  gardens,  PACIFIC  PANO¬ 
RAMA.  Close  on  the  heels  of  that  date  came  Opal  Brown,  in  1967,  with 
WINTER  OLYMPICS,  that  beautiful  white  of  the  garden  and  the  show 
bench.  And  Luella  Noyd’s  ULTRAPOISE  was  second  runnerup  in  the 
1969  competition  . 

Hats  off  to  the  girls. 
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AVONBANK  IRIS  GARDENS 

Dr.  Lloyd  Zurbrigg 

903  Tyler  Avenue  Radford,  Va.  24141 

1970  Introductions: 

EASTER  GLORY  HC.  ’69  Inadvertently  listed  as  introduced  last  year,  this 
brilliant  bicolor  is  most  exciting.  S.  bright  golden  yellow.  F.  light  orchid- 
blue,  more  intense  in  the  center  and  at  the  border.  There  is  a  large  golden 
halo  around  the  bright  golden  beard.  Wonderful  form,  substance,  color,  stem 
and  long-lasting.  (SIAM  X  Paul  Cook  sdlg.)  Most  popular  seedling  at  Region 
4  Convention  in  Baltimore  on  both  judges’  and  popular  ballot,  (sdlg.  65- 
40-A)  Fertile  both  ways.  Non-remontant.  $35.00 

GOLD  AND  ERMINE  This  fine,  huge  yellow  amoena  won  several  of  the 
judges’  votes  for  best  seedling  at  Baltimore.  The  size,  coupled  with  extra 
good  form,  single  it  out  at  once,  and  the  coloring  is  remarkably  clear.  Fertile 
both  ways,  it  promises  to  open  new  gates  in  the  difficult  pink  amoena  lines. 
(Zurbrigg  58-49-PA  x  Flame  Kiss)  X  JAVA  DOVE.  $30.00 

Two  of  the  siblings  have  sent  up  fall  stems,  though  the  cross  was  made  for 
color  pattern,  not  remontancy.  (.sdlg.  65-35-HYA) 


SPLIT  PERSONALITY  This  iris  has  a  dizzying  display  of  color.  Basically  a 
self  of  red  blended  with  rose  and  copper  tones,  each  petal  is  likely  to  have  a 
segment  of  bright  lavender,  no  two  petals  being  alike.  The  hafts  are  smooth, 
the  form  is  very  good  and  the  branching  is  excellent.  Non-remontant,  as 
were  all  of  this  cross,  the  average  quality  was  extremely  high,  and  several 
are  still  retained.  One  sibling  has  this  same  unique  color  pattern,  (sdlg.  65- 
22-SP)  GRACIE  PFOST  X  REPLICATA.  $25.00 

Special  offer:  One  each  of  the  above  three  introductions  for  $70. 


BELGIAN  LACE  (Jim  Gibson,  1970)  EM  and  Re.  Domed  S,  are  ecru,  with 
some  violet  at  the  midrib.  F.  are  white,  edged  yellow,  with  the  haft  only 
peppered  in  cinnamon.  The  very  long  yellow  beard  is  pointed  at  the  end. 
2  &  terminal,  32”-34”.  Very  heavy  lace  edging  on  all  petals.  Rebloom  usually 
in  Oct.,  but  may  come  as  early  as  August.  Fertile  both  ways.  (Sdlg.  4-5G). 

$25.00 


FALL  FORMAL  (Jim  Gibson,  1970)  Beautiful,  flaring  plicata  of  great  charm. 
S  sanded  brown.  Pure  white  F.  are  evenly  bordered  a  richer  brown.  This 
reblooms  quite  late  here,  but  is  well  worthwhile  farther  north  for  its  spring 
bloom  alone.  Reblooms  mid-October.  Fertile  both  ways.  (Sdlg.  8-4A)  $25.00 


HALLOWEEN  PARTY  (Jim  Gibson  1970)  M  and  Re.  This  is  a  real  knockout, 
and  the  fact  that  it  blooms  again  in  October  is  strictly  a  bonus,  as  with  FALL 
FORMAL.  This  is  quite  opposite,  in  that  it  has  a  garish,  riotous  per¬ 
sonality.  The  tightly  swirled  and  ruffled  S.  are  golden  orange,  close  to 
Chinese  yellow  (606/1),  subtly  blended  with  red,  especially  near  the  edges. 
The  white  falls  have  some  yellow  at  the  super-heavily  ruffled  edges.  There 
is  a  bold  stroke  of  rhodamine  purple  at  the  center,  and  this  color  is  heavily 
applied  around  the  border,  where,  however,  it  is  blended  with  the  yellow, 
making  it  seem  cinnamon  colored.  The  ruffling  is  outstanding.  Strong,  sweet 
licorice  flavor.  Rebloom  mid-October.  (Sdlg.  44-4C).  $35.00 

Special  offer:  One  each  of  the  above  three  remontant  introductions  for  $70. 
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AIS  YOUTH  CLUBS 

Jayne  K.  Ritchie 

(Jayne  Ritchie  is  an  iris  enthusiast  from  Huntsville,  Alabama) 

Does  your  community  have  a  club  for  your  AIS  youth  members  and 
other  interested  youngsters?  Why  not?  Do  you  feel  all  at  sea  over  the 
idea?  Maybe  you  wonder  what  in  the  world  they  would  do.  Did  I  hear 
you  say,  “Wouldn’t  it  be  very  difficult  to  put  together  a  program  that 
would  maintain  their  interest?”  I  don’t  believe  it  would  be  as  difficult  as 
you  might  think.  Today’s  young  people  are  bright  and  interested  in  a  wide 
variety  of  topics. 

Most  of  the  young  beginners  will  start  with  bearded  irises  of  some  type. 
An  excellent  take  off  point  for  the  program  would  be  a  demonstration  of 
the  techniques  of  planting,  digging,  dividing  and  caring  for  their  bearded 
irises.  You  could  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  point  out  the  parts 
of  the  plant  (using  proper  nomenclature)  and  explain  their  functions. 

Following  meetings  could  have  as  main  topics  some  of  the  other  areas  of 
interest  to  most  iris  growers.  Someone  with  a  knowledge  of  basic  biology 
and  iris  vocabulary  could  help  the  young  people  learn  the  concepts  and 
terminology  that  would  help  them  understand  iris  literature.  At  another 
time,  a  local  member  could  discuss  soil  preparation  as  it  applies  to  the 
types  of  soils  found  in  their  area.  Another  person  might  be  found  who  could 
help  them  plan  for  landscape  effect  and  suitable  companion  plants  for  their 
irises.  Perhaps  your  county  agent  would  consent  to  discuss  with  them  the 
pests  and  diseases  common  to  irises  in  your  area. 

As  you  go  along,  you  will  probably  find  that  some  of  the  young  members 
have  a  special  iris  interest  they  wish  to  pursue — iris  history  or  flower 
photography,  for  example.  Some  of  the  young  members  will  be  creative 
and  want  to  try  iris  art  or  flower  arranging.  You  can  help  them  locate 
the  reading  material  or  special  help  they  may  need. 

When  the  youngsters  have  gained  some  knowledge  and  experience,  you 
can  discuss  those  characteristics  that  distinguish  a  really  good  iris  from  a 
mediocre  iris.  You  can  discuss  the  points  of  a  good  garden  iris.  You  can 
talk  about  the  characteristics  of  a  top  show  stalk  and  how  to  prepare  irises 
for  a  show.  You  can  also  introduce  them  to  hybridizing.  Show  them  how 
to  (hopefully)  select  a  good  parent,  how  to  pollinate,  how  to  keep  records, 
how  to  germinate  their  seed,  and  how  to  care  for  seedlings. 

The  slides  available  which  show  beardless  and  unusual  bearded  irises 
could  stimulate  interest  in  growing  irises  other  than  tall  bearded.  And 
THAT  could  lead  off  in  ;many  directions  since  many  of  these  irises  require 
different  culture  and  use  in  the  landscape.  It  could  even  stimulate  an 
interest  in  the  geography  and  climate  of  the  lands  whence  these  irises  came 
— so  be  prepared. 

Of  course,  you  will  want  to  help  them  plan  some  outings  and  parties. 
What  is  a  club  without  lots  of  fun?  They  will  probably  want  to  see  iris 
gardens  during  the  iris  season.  With  a  little  prior  planning,  you  will  find 
that  these  young  people  are  very  well  behaved  and  considerate  guests.  Is 
there  a  commercial  grower  in  your  area?  By  all  means  arrange  for  the 
youngsters  to  see  how  the  grower  operates.  And  as  for  parties — the  July  ’68 
Bulletin  had  an  article  about  a  “Come  As  An  Iris”  party  in  Minnesota  that 
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sounded  like  fun  for  all  ages — and  I’ll  bet  the  Juniors  will  get  other  good 
ideas. 

We  must  not  forget  responsibilities — they  really  make  everyone  a  par¬ 
ticipant.  The  young  people  can  be  of  great  help  in  shows  and  rhizome 
sales.  They  can  help  set  up,  place  entries  or  rhizomes  on  the  tables,  and 
help  clean  up  after  the  event.  Who  knows,  when  they  get  a  bit  of  experience 
under  their  belts,  they  might  decide  to  try  a  show  of  their  own,  perhaps  an 
early  show  for  ;medians,  arils,  and  early  species,  or  a  late  show  for  the 
spuria  and  Japanese. 

These  are  just  a  few  ideas  as  starters.  Once  you  get  rolling,  I’m  sure  you 
will  have  ideas  coming  out  your  ears!  So  get  busy  and  round  up  your  young 
AIS  members.  Let  their  interests  and  enthusiasms  guide  you.  Give  them 
as  much  responsibility  for  their  club  as  they  can  handle.  Above  all,  let’s 
get  started! 


FOUR  JUNIOR  MEMBERS  OF  AIS 


William  McBroon  Joe  Robinson  Roger  Fleury  Hooker  Nichols 

Tennessee  Tennessee  Nebraska  Oklahoma 

(Pictures  by  Ford  Grant)  (Pictures  by  Betty  Wood) 

For  Beginners  Only 

G.  E.  Redman 

(We  receive  so  many  requests  for  an  article  on  iris  growing  that  covers  basic 
information  that  we  asked  G.  E.  Redman,  who  grows  and  displays  irises  so  beauti¬ 
fully  that  one  can  walk  down  his  garden  paths  and  see  show  stalk  after  show  stalk, 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  to  write  the  article  for  the  beginner 
in  irises.) 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  starting  an  iris  garden.  It  should  get  lots 
of  sunshine,  all  day  if  possible,  but  at  least  a  half  a  day.  (Editor:  We  note 
that  Mr.  Redman  plants  so  that  each  iris  is  drenched  with  sunshine,  even 
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to  die  base  of  the  plant.) 

Then  be  sure  there  is  good  drainage.  This  is  easily  done  by  making  each 
bed  not  more  than  nine  feet  wide  by  about  fifteen  feet  long.  In  between 
each  bed  make  a  path  about  three  feet  wide.  Then  spade  the  bed,  and 
thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil.  I  think  this  is  the  most  important  thing  of 
all,  as  it  gives  the  roots  a  chance  to  grow.  Then  dig  the  dirt  from  the  gar¬ 
den  path  two  spades  deep,  and  put  this  dirt  on  the  bed.  If  possible,  get 
more  good  garden  dirt  and  raise  the  bed  to  eighteen  inches.  This  eventually 
will  settle  to  about  a  foot. 

The  nine  x  fifteen  beds  will  allow  you  to  plant  a  border  of  sedum  or  coral 
bells  around  each  bed,  preventing  the  soil  from  washing  onto  the  path.  It 
also  permits  you  to  plant  your  rhizomes  two  deep  around  the  perimeter,  so 
you  and  your  visitors  can  enjoy  the  irises  close-up.  I  like  to  have  curved 
beds;  they  are  more  artistic  that  way. 

If  possible,  get  a  load  of  chipped  rock  for  the  paths.  There  are  limestone 
quarries  near  Omaha,  and  I  order  a  load  of  one-fourth  inch  chips.  A  load 
is  about  thirteen  tons,  and  costs  about  $40.00.  Wheel  this  chipped  rock  into 
the  dug  out  paths,  to  the  depth  of  a  spade,  which  half  fills  the  path.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  roll  this  rock  to  settle  it.  Your  walking  on  it  soon  makes  a  good  hard 
smooth  path  that  is  rain  proof.  With  such  a  path  you  can  enjoy  your  irises 
even  after  a  rain;  you  won’t  get  your  feet  muddy  nor  pack  down  your  gar¬ 
den.  Every  two  or  three  years,  I  add  a  three-inch  layer  of  rock,  as  it  has 
a  tendency  to  settle  into  the  soil.  I  sort  of  “crown”  the  path  so  the  rain  will 
drain  off. 

An  alternative  is  to  seed  the  paths,  but  this  means  constant  mowing  and 
care  and  wet  walking  in  the  grass  after  a  rain. 

I  didn’t  mention  that  in  spading  up  the  bed,  I  tramp  into  the  ditch 
(made  by  spading)  any  old  leaves  and  grass.  If  I’m  lucky  enough  to  have 
compost  or  manure,  I  use  that  too.  This  keeps  the  manure  way  below  the 
rhizomes  and  prevents  rot,  but  its  feeding  roots  will  find  it. 

I  edge  pay  beds  with  sedum  and  (lately)  coral  bells.  The  sedum  has  to 
be  trimmed  both  sides  once  or  twice  a  year  to  keep  it  under  control.  I 
wouldn’t  use  it  if  I  had  grass  paths,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  grow  into  the 
grass.  Lately  I  have  been  using  coral  bells  as  a  border.  They  increase  but 
do  not  spread  like  the  sedum,  and  still  their  leaves  make  a  beautiful  border 
and  their  flowers,  too,  are  interesting.  I  think  as  the  coral  bells  increase 
I  will  replace  the  sedum  with  them. 

And  now  to  plant  your  iris  rhizomes.  Plant  them  about  eighteen  inches 
apart,  two  rows  deep,  the  rows  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  row  near¬ 
est  the  border  can  be  eight  inches  from  the  border.  Take  a  spade  and  dig 
a  “V”  of  dirt,  slanting  the  bottom  of  the  spade  toward  the  center  of  the 
bed.  One  can  then  shape  some  of  this  dirt  by  hand  to  make  an  inverted 
“V”,  but  since  the  dirt  is  loose,  I  merely  place  the  toe  of  the  rhizome  near 
the  surface  of  the  “V”,  spread  the  roots,  and  pull  the  dirt  in  around  the 
roots  and  firm.  Barely  cover  the  rhizome. 

Now  start  the  inner  row,  toward  the  center  of  the  bed,  and  eighteen 
inches  directly  behind  the  rhizome  you  have  just  planted.  Continue  plant¬ 
ing,  eighteen  inches  apart,  until  you  have  a  bed  two  rows  deep.  Then  use 
the  hose  and  soak  the  bed.  In  a  couple  of  days  give  it  another  good  drink, 
and  you  are  in  business. 
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Now  label  each  clump  with  the  name  of  the  variety,  using  a  metal  marker. 
I  prepare  my  labels  as  soon  as  I  get  the  irises  from  the  grower.  I  also  make 
a  notebook  diagram  in  case  some  kids  pull  up  the  labels,  or  something  else 
happens. 

Of  course,  weeds  will  start  to  grow.  You  can  pull  most  of  these  by  hand, 
because  of  the  handy  width  of  the  beds.  Iris  roots  feed  near  the  surface,  so 
I  do  not  cultivate  unless  absolutely  necessary  to  break  the  surface  “crust.” 
For  this  I  use  a  three  pronged  wire  “hoe,”  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
surface  roots.  As  in  all  things,  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  so  don’t  let  the 
weeds  get  ahead  of  you. 

I  haven’t  used  fertilizer  in  twenty  years,  and  while  now  my  irises  do  not 
seem  as  large  as  in  the  early  years,  they  still  are  good  enough  to  win  prizes. 
Last  year  I  sprinkled  a  handful  of  5-20-10  around  each  hill,  and  this  spring 
I’ll  see  if  that  brings  larger  bloom.  Early  each  spring  I  do  throw  a  handful 
of  powdered  gypsum  into  the  center  of  each  hill,  especially  if  it  is  a  wet 
year.  This  seems  to  give  the  rhizomes  additional  drainage  and  prevents  rot. 

For  years  I  had  no  borers,  but  now  I  have  to  fight  them,  too.  I  do  not 
use  any  sprays.  Sprays  are  poisons.  Plants  with  borers  are  easy  to  locate. 
Right  after  bloom  time  I  keep  checking  the  iris  leaves.  A  borer  chews  the 
side  of  the  leaf  and  moves  to  the  center  of  the  plant,  and  then  works  its 
way  down,  leaving  the  leaves  messy.  Separating  the  leaves  will  show  this. 
Now  I  cut  the  whole  plant  off  a  few  inches  below  the  borer  entrance,  or 
four  or  five  inches  above  the  rhizome.  One  small  white  worm  will  be  in  the 
stalk.  This  early  the  borer  hasn’t  had  time  to  go  down  and  enter  the  rhi¬ 
zome.  At  first  I  pulled  the  leaves  apart  and  found  the  culprit,  but  later  I 
didn’t  bother  to  do  this — I  simply  cut  off  the  stalk  and  put  it  in  a  paper 
sack.  Then  after  I  had  a  sack  full  of  leaves  (and  borers),  I  donate  it  to 
the  garbage  man.  How  lucky  can  a  garbage  man  get? 

Again ,  I  do  not  spray  irises  with  poison  to  kill  the  borers.  Spraying 
poisons  the  soil,  the  rains  wash  the  poisons  into  the  soil,  and  eventually  this 
poison  is  washed  by  the  rains  into  the  Missouri  River.  Cities  below  Omaha 
get  their  drinking  water  from  the  Missouri.  Enough  said. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  read  Silent  Spring  by  Rachael  Carson;  also  Mo¬ 
ment  in  the  Sun  by  Robert  and  Leona  Rienow.  Both  books  will  open  your 
eyes  to  the  dangers  of  sprays  and  pesticides. 

(Editor’s  note:  We  have  always  been  amazed  at  the  very  loose  and  friable  state 
of  the  soil  in  Mr.  Redman’s  beds,  as  well  as  the  beds  laid  out  for  maximum  viewing 
pleasure  and  almost  universally  show-quality  stalks  he  grows.) 


INTRODUCING 

CHIEF  SEALTH.  TB,  34”.  M-L.  S  straw  yellow;  F  heliotrope 
with  tan  border.  Yellow  beard.  Ruffled  and  vigorous  . $12.50 

PRINCESS  LESCHI.  TB,  36”.  S  light  yellow;  F  pastel  orchid  with 
yellow  border.  Beard  yellow  with  light  blue  tip.  Well  branched; 
good  substance  . $10.00 

Charles  F.  Carper 

811  So.  176th  St.  Seattle,  W  ashington  98148 
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THE  DESIGNER 


Ann  Branch  Dasch,  the  artist  for 
the  Anniversary  Medal,  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  irises  since  in  her  teens, 
and  began  to  plant  them  when  she 
and  her  husband  purchased  a  house 
in  1963.  She  is  an  active  member  of 
Region  IV,  and  serves  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  Youth  Director  for  the  Re¬ 
gion. 

She  has  been  a  teacher  of  English, 
geography  and  art,  and  had  a  brief 
career  as  a  newspaper  woman.  Her 
husband  is  a  Baltimore  County  art 
teacher.  They  have  two  children, 
and  Mrs.  Dasch  now  is  busy  with 
mothering,  PTA,  church,  some  free 
lance  art  and  writing,  and  irising. 

The  Anniversary  Medal  is  a  beautiful  one,  which  all  AIS  members  will 
cherish.  One  side  utilizes  the  seal  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  designed 
by  Hubert  Fischer’s  brother;  the  other  side  as  depicted  below,  has  an 
attractive  iris  row,  and  the  Anniversary  wording. 


ANNOUNCING 

AIS  OFFICIAL  MEDAL  COMMEMORATING  THE  SOCIETY’S  50th  ANNIVERSARY 


(Designed  by  Mrs.  Ann  Branch  Dasch,  Timonium,  Maryland) 

The  obverse  depicts  the  AIS  seal.  The  reverse  symbolizes  the  progress  of  the  society  and  of  the 
iris  during  the  half  century.  The  medal  size  and  thickness  are  approximately  double  those  of  a 
half-dollar. 


Limited  mintage: 

METAL  NUMBER 

BRONZE  (ANTIOUATED)  .  3,750 

STERLING  SILVER  (INDIVIDUALLY  SERIAL-NUMBERED)  ..  250 

Plastic  boxes  as  containers  for  medals,  with  green  foam  rubber  pad 

(Each  medal  is  packaged  in  an  individual  polyethylene  envelope) 

A  lifetime  opportunity  for  a  treasured  AIS  keepsake !  These  medals  will  be  collectors’  items  almost 
from  the  start!  To  discourage  speculation,  not  more  than  ten  bronze  and  two  silver  medals  may  be 
ordered  by  one  person!  Send  your  order  today  with  proper  remittance  to: 


PRICE,  EACH 
$1.25 
7.50 
.20 


CLIFFORD  W.  BENSON,  AIS  Executive  Secretary 
2315  Tower  Grove  Boulevard  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 

Don’t  Wait  —  You’ll  Be  Too  Late! 
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PRESENTING  THE  1970  INTRODUCTIONS  OF 

MELROSE  GARDENS 

309  Best  Road  South  Stockton,  California  95206 


NOBLEMAN  (Sanford  Babson).  Noble  plants  and  strong  branched  stems 
produce  superb,  ruffled,  dark  violet  blossoms  . NET  25.00 

PANTOMIME  (Sanford  Babson).  Exceptional,  deeply  fluted  flowers  in  a 
pearl  lustre  costume.  Quiet  but  dramatic  . NET  25.00 

BUBBLING  CHAMPAGNE  (Collie  Terrell).  Excitingly  ruffled  and  fluted 
champagne  buff  . NET  25.00 

ANGEL  UNAWARES  (Collie  Terrell).  It  thought  it  was  an  Angel  for 
a  while,  until  it  was  exposed.  There  are  those  who  want  to  grow  it. 

NET  $25.00 

DECOLLET  AGE  (Ben  R.  Hager).  Big  blowzy  plicata  in  rose-mulberry 


and  cream  . NET  25.00 

TUCSON  (Ben  R.  Hager).  Named  for  the  town  in  Arizona  in  appreciation 
of  our  friends  there.  Caramel  beige,  orchid  blaze  . NET  25.00 

ARCHIE  OWEN  (Ben  R.  Hager).  The  yellow  spuria  iris  (S279A)  that 
attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  1968  AIS  convention  . NET  20.00 


ORNAMENT  (Hager).  Blue  SDB 
SVELT  (Hager).  Dark  violet  IB. 
TOY  MONEY  (Burnett).  Gold  IB. 
INTERPLAY  (Hager).  Pastel  BB. 
CONJLJRE  (Hager).  Maroon  BB. 


NEW  IDEA  (Hager).  48  Ch.  MTB. 

LOUD  MOUTH  (Rich).  Arilmed 

HUE  &  CRY  (Maddocks).  Double 
Japanese  iris. 

STRANGER  IN  PARADISE 

(Hager).  Sdlg.  Japanese  iris. 


FEATURING:  Tall  Bearded,  Median,  Dwarf,  Arilbred,  Rebloomer,  and 
novelty  bearded  irises  at  big  DISCOUNTS. 

SPECIALIZING  IN:  Spuria,  Louisiana,  Siberian,  Japanese,  and  Laevigata 
Irises. 


ILLUSTRATED  1970  CATALOG  250 
On  Request 
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INTRODUCTIONS  FROM  MARK  AND  JEANETTE  ROGERS 

SIERRA  VISTA  IRIS  GARDEN 

12176  8th  St.  Yucaipa,  California  92399 


POWDER  RIVER  (M.  Rogers  ’70).  TB,  33”,  M-L.  Caribou  Trail  X  Glittering 
Amber.  A  gorgeous  blend.  S  amber  with  violet  infusion.  F  yellowish  amber, 
shoulders  with  veining,  orchid  wells  from  tip  of  beard  and  spreads  over  falls; 
lower  one-half  of  falls  edged  in  yellowish  beige.  Ruffled,  fluted  and  laced. 
Heavy  substance.  Co-introduced  with  Neubert’s  Flower  Garden,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  Mrs.  Lura  Roach,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.)  . $25.00  each,  net 

JEWEL  DROP  (M.  Rogers  ’70).  Short  TB,  around  28”.  M.  Ever  and  Ever  X 
Orchid  Jewel.  An  exquisite  shorter  iris  with  elegant  form  and  branching.  The 
medium  orchid  flower  is  widely  flared.  Petals  are  heavily  ruffled  and  laced. 
Wonderful  proportion  . $20.00  each,  net 

SANHEDRIN  (H.  Tate  ’70).  %  AB.  25",  early.  Kerr  55-5-0:  Nazarena  x 
(Susiana  x  Austin  183)  X  Sayyed  Yasmuk.  A  strange  and  unusual  color.  S  are 
bluish  lavender,  veined  darker.  Recurved  falls  are  an  unusual  shade  of  raisiny 
violet;  darker  signal  area  below  beard.  Beard  1M"  wide.  Somber  yet  extreme¬ 
ly  handsome  and  attractive.  HC  ’67  . $20.00  each,  net 

JAHMEELAH  (H.  Tate  ’70),  %  AB.  21"  early.  Sib  to  Sanhedrin.  Approxi¬ 
mates  the  appearance  of  many  regeliocyclus  hybrids.  The  flower  is  a  shade  of 
pastel  lavender,  veined  and  dotted  maroon;  dark  maroon  signal;  stylearms 
nearly  hide  the  wide  beard.  EC  ’67  . $20.00  each,  net 

DESERT  CHILD  (M.  Rogers  ’70).  AB,  22",  early.  Tawny  Mink  X  Kalifa 
Baltis.  Sib  to  Saracen  Prince  and  Saracen  Jewel.  Medium  sized  flowers  of  an 
amber  shade  of  yellow  ochre.  S  are  lightly  veined  rose.  F  have  a  round,  dime¬ 
sized  signal  at  end  of  beard.  Some  flecking,  but  it  does  not  detract. 

$15.00  each,  net 

KING’S  SILK  (M.  Rogers  ’70).  AB  (Mohr  type),  22",  early.  Silken  Dalli¬ 
ance  X  King  Henry.  Medium  sized  flowers  are  a  blending  and  medley  of 
colors;  brownish  oxblood  red  through  beetroot  purple;  falls  have  a  flush  of 
violet-blue.  Possible  source  of  genes  for  a  larger  regelia  type  flower. 

$7.50  each,  net 

SARACEN  SPLENDOR  (M.  Rogers  ’70).  AB.  24",  early.  Kalifa  Baltis  X 
Iman  Salah.  The  fourth  and  last  of  our  ‘‘Saracens.”  Gloriously  beautiful! 
Bright  clear  yellow  standards;  falls  slightly  darker.  S  tighty  domed  and 
globular;  F  curved  and  have  a  large  wine  signal.  HC  ’69  . $20.00  each,  net 


ALSO  FEATURING 

POP  O  SHA  (Woodside  ’69).  TB.  Heavily  ruffled  medium  blue.  Show 


quality  stalks  . $20.00 

STEP  CHILD  (Hamner  ’69).  Short  TB.  Vivid  royal  blue  plicata  . $12.50 


GRAND  JUNCTION  (McCord  ’69).  Siberian.  Elegant  blue  Siberian  $15.00 

SARACEN  PRINCE  (M.  Rogers  ’69).  AB.  Elegant  lavender;  maroon  signal. 

$15.00 

SARACEN  JEWEL  (M.  Rogers  ’69).  AB.  Maroonish  rose;  small  signal. 

$15.00 

PICTURE  PERFECT  (M.  Rogers  ’68).  TB.  Clear  peach  . $15.00 

SARACEN  WARRIOR  (M.  Rogers  ’68).  Outstanding  dark  AB.  HM  and  JC 

in  ’69  . $15.00 

GOLDEN  SPECTATOR  (Haney  ’68).  TB.  Golden  plicata  . $9.00 

GRAND  SPECTATOR  (Haney  ’65).  TB.  Classic  and  unique  plicata.  HM  ’67. 
Queen  of  show  at  Bakersfield  ’69  . $6.00 

Order  directly  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  list.  Please  order  before  August 
5th. 
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Candy  Shop 
(Corlew  1970) 
$25.00  Net 

As  clean  and  appealing  as 
the  goodies  found  in  the 
old  time  candy  shops. 
Near  true  pink  with  a 
touch  of  creamy  white  in 
the  widely  flaring  falls. 
Like  the  cherry  atop  a 
tempting  confection,  the 
tangerine  beard  adds  the 
finishing  touch.  Makes 
small  rhizomes  that  grow 
and  increase  well.  30”. 
Midseason.  Seedling  No. 
466-7B.  Rio  Roso  X  Lilt¬ 
ing  Melody. 


Caro  Nome  (Bob  Brown  1970) 
$25.00  Net 

With  clean  and  clear  blue-violet  petals 
and  a  bright  red  beard,  this  Iris  is  a 
match  for  the  lilting  tones  of  the 
Prima  Donna  as  she  sings  her  famous 
aria.  Delightfully  ruffled.  Made  a  big 
hit  at  the  Golden  Gate  Convention 
under  Sdlg.  67-67.  36”.  Midseason. 
((Hall  51-28  x  Palomino)  x  Bright 
Starlight)  X  (Oriental  Pearl  x  June 
Meredith).  HC  1968. 


Guest  Star 
(Corlew  1970) 
$25.00  Net 


Murmuring  Morn  (Corlew  1970) 
$25.00  Net 

Here  is  an  Iris  that  captures  that  magic 
moment  between  night  and  day— that 
moment  when  the  landscape  is  covered 
with  dew  and  the  sounds  of  the 
awakening  world  are  soft  and  pleasant. 
White,  full  fashioned  flowers.  White 
beard  with  each  hair  tipped  soft  tan¬ 
gerine.  34”.  Early  to  Midseason.  Seed¬ 
ling  No.  444-7A.  Signature  X  Cool 
Flame. 


Ruffled  elegance  offered 
in  shades  of  peach-pink 
and  highlighted  by  a 
showy  tangerine  beard. 
Classically  formed  blos¬ 
soms  that  are  very  broad 
of  parts.  A  stalk  with  three 
open  flowers  rates  Star  bil¬ 
ling,  either  in  the  garden 
or  on  the  show  bench.  A 
consistent  performer.  30”. 
Midseason.  Seedling 
#  459-7A.  Signature  X 
Janni 


Virtuoso 
(Corlew  1970) 
$25.00  Net 

Merriam- Webster  defines 
Virtuoso  as  one  who  ex¬ 
cels.  Certainly  then  this  is 
a  fitting  name  for  an  Iris 
that  excels  in  creating  a 
bright  spot  in  the  garden. 
The  medium  yellow  color 
looks  even  brighter  set  off 
by  the  white  area  below 
the  self  beard.  32”.  Seed¬ 
ling  No.  472-7A.  Early  to 
midseason.  County  Fair  X 
Sexton  Sdlg:  (Grand  Te¬ 
ton  x  Moon  River)  x  (Top 
Flight  x  Techney  Chimes). 


A  Preview  From 

The  Cherry  Lane  Gardens 

of  Glenn  F.  Corlew 
2988  Cherry  Lane 
Walnut  Creek,  California  94596 
Complete  list  available  upon  request 
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Announcing  Riverdale’s  1970  Introductions 

TALL  BEARDEDS 

RIVERDALE  (C.  A.  Wells).  TB.  30".  Coming  from  two  seedlings  of  unknown 
ancestry,  this  is  an  exciting  new  look  in  the  variegata  class.  The  standards  are 
an  unusual  shade  of  amber-tan.  with  a  subtle  rosy  infusion.  The  falls  are  a 
deep,  velvety  wine-maroon,  emphasized  by  a  neat  border  of  a  lighter  shade. 
Even  the  beard  is  unusual,  a  light  brownish  maroon.  Nicely  branched  with 
large,  well-placed  flowers.  Excellent  plant  habit  and  a  good  grower  . $25.00 

ROYAL  SWAN  (Bonnie  Dunbar).  TB,  40".  (Mary  McClellan  X  Black  Swan). 
There  are  a  lot  of  “blacks”  but  this  one  jumps  out  at  you.  Perhaps  some  of  its 
distinction  comes  from  the  aril  blood  on  the  pod  parent  side.  The  standards 
are  a  full  dark  violet.  The  falls  are  rich  black-purple  with  a  narrow  edge  of 
lighter  violet.  The  beard  is  greenish  brown,  etched  with  a  small  area  of  blue- 
white.  Tall  and  stately,  with  good  branching  and  nice  ruffling  . $25.00 

MINNESOTA  GARNET  (Bakke-Messer).  TB,  34".  (  (Ebony  Echo  x  Hunts¬ 
man)  X  Huntsman).  A  clean,  lightly  ruffled  garnet  red  self  without  the  haft 
markings  usual  to  this  color  class.  Tall  and  well  branched,  with  good  flower 
placement.  One  stalk  was  in  bloom  for  a  week  on  our  mantel  last  summer. 
. $15.00 


STANDARD  DWARFS 

MYSTIC  MIDNIGHT  (David  Sindt).  SDB,  13".  (Inca  Chief  X  Sulina).  The 
fifth  and  last  introduction  from  the  varied  and  outstanding  progeny  of  this 
cross.  A  bright,  slightly  sooty  violet,  with  a  dark  blackish  spot  in  the  falls 
and  a  deep  violet  beard.  The  soft  tan  style  arms  create  the  effect  of  a  strange 
inner  glow,  quite  different  from  the  usual  blacks.  Wide  petals,  flaring  form, 
and  vigorous  growth  typical  of  its  sibs  . $7.50 

SUN  CLIPPER  (Bonnie  Dunbar).  SDB,  13".  (Nylon  Loveliness  X  self).  Creamy 
white  standards.  Bright  yellow  falls  edged  creamy  white.  Cream  beard.  Very 
good  form  and  a  neat,  vigorous  plant  habit.  A  valuable  addition  in  a  color 
combination  scarce  in  the  standard  dwarfs  . $7.50 

MINIATURE  DWARFS 

CREME  DE  CACAO  (David  Sindt).  MDB,  6".  (Sparkling  Eyes  X  unknown). 
The  standards  are  creamy  white.  Most  of  the  falls  are  taken  up  by  a  large, 
very  dark  violet-brown  spot,  sharply  and  narrowly  edged  in  creamy  white. 
Well  formed,  with  wide  rounded  petals.  A  neat  and  attractive  little  plant  $5.00 

BUDDHA  SONG  (Bonnie  Dunbar).  MDB,  8".  (Rhages  X  I.  mellita).  Here  is 
an  attractive  garden  flower  which  also  carries  a  tremendous  breeding  potential, 
carrying  the  dominant  amoena  pattern  from  I.  mellita.  Very  large  standards 
of  white  tinted  with  violet,  and  a  violet  midrib.  The  smaller  falls  are  deep 
purple  and  slightly  recurved,  suggesting  the  form  of  an  arilbred.  Vigorous 
plants,  with  narrow,  curved  leaves.  We  don’t  know  of  anything  else  that 
resembles  it.  . $5.00 

SUN  AIRE  (Bonnie  Dunbar).  MDB,  9".  (Cloud  Fluff  X  I.  arenaria).  Here  is 
another  lovely  little  flower  with  great  breeding  potential.  A  fluffy,  very  pure 
medium  yellow  self  with  excellent  flaring  form.  Clean  and  vigorous  plant 
habit.  Has  no  pollen,  but  pods  easily,  having  already  produced  Emerald  Rays, 
not  yet  introduced  but  winner  of  a  1969  AIS  Exhibition  Certificate  . $5.00 

Free  price  list  on  request,  listing  all  of  our  previous  introductions  and  hundreds 
of  other  dwarf  and  median  irises. 

RIVERDALE  IRIS  GARDENS 

Glenn  and  Zula  Hanson 


7124  Riverdale  Road 
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Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55430 


$35.00 


SORCERER  S  APPRENTICE  (1970) 

B-167  (Amethyst  Flame  X  Morning  Breeze) 

A  red-violet  self  (much  deeper  than  Amethyst  Flame),  this  iris  is  the  pod 
parent  of  our  most  interesting  iris  seedlings  to  date.  In  1968  we  bloomed 
eighteen  seedlings  of  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice  X  Sea  of  Stars.  We  saved  sixteen 
of  these  for  further  observation.  Two  of  the  seedlings  were  quite  red;  one 
is  a  huge  lavender-blue;  another  a  magenta  with  the  heaviest  substance  we 
have  seen  in  a  tall  bearded  iris,  and  approximately  ten  of  the  seedlings  had 
a  beautiful  J4"  deep  band  on  the  falls  and  standards.  Some  of  the  bands 
were  gold,  some  brown,  two  had  red  bands,  and  another  blue.  Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice  is  32"  tall,  has  a  fine  “s”  curved  stem,  three  branches  plus 
terminal,  and  eight  or  more  buds.  The  flowers  have  excellent  substance 
and  are  long-lasting.  Pods  easily,  but  rarely  has  pollen. 

SEA  OF  TRANQUILITY  (1970)  $35.00 

B-203  (two  Marquesan  Skies  seedlings) 

Very  dark  blue,  beautifully  ruffled  with  excellent  substance.  26"  tall,  it 
has  a  graceful  ste,m  with  fine  branching.  Beard  is  lemon,  but  this  iris  has 
the  red  beard  of  Marquesan  Skies  recessively,  and  if  you  are  interested  in 
putting  red  beards  on  dark  blue  or  black  iris,  you  may  find  it  useful.  It 
is  the  most  beautiful  iris  in  this  color  class  I  have  seen.  Fertile  both  ways. 
HC  1969. 

YVONNE  BURT  (1970)  $25.00 

B189  (Amethyst  Fla, me  X  Morning  Breeze) 

The  iris  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  my  garden,  and  although  I  have 
others  I  prefer,  several  judges  whose  opinion  I  value  suggest  this  iris  be 
introduced.  It  was  awarded  an  HG  in  two  different  years.  It  is  a  very  cool 
blue-pink  in  color,  beautifully  ruffled  with  a  very  graceful  stem  that  has 
three  or  four  branches  plus  terminal.  32"  tall,  with  9-11  buds  per  stem,  it 
has  a  very  long  season  of  bloom.  Fertile  both  ways. 

SEA  OF  STARS  (1969)  $35.00 

B-163  (Marquesan  Skies  X  B-120) 

A  sturdy  lavender  blue  flower  with  a  pronounced  awhite  flush  on  the  falls. 
The  buds  have  a  brown  lacy  edge  on  them.  The  mature  flower  has  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  border  that  is  so  pronounced  in  the  seedlings  mentioned 
under  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice.  This  iris  is  a  lovely  garden  subject  in  its  own 
right,  but  I  consider  it  more  significant  as  the  parent  of  the  most  beautiful 
seedlings  we  have  seen  in  our  garden.  26"  tall,  it  has  a  strong  graceful  stem 
with  three  branches  and  terminal.  Very  fertile  both  ways. 

Previous  introductions  BETTY  SHERILL,  KATHERINE  TIFFANY, 
CHIM  CHIM  CHEREE,  SUPERCALIFRAGILISTIC,  MARQUESAN 
SKIES,  U.S.S.  CONCORD  and  INNSBRUCK  are  not  for  sale,  but  we 
choose  extras  from  among  them.  Please  let  us  know  what  you  already  have 
in  your  garden  so  we  no  not  send  duplicates.  All  of  these  irises  are  growing 
in  the  Watt’s  Garden  for  the  1970  Convention. 

ANN  AND  CLARENCE  BLOCHER 

336  E.  Forest  Avenue 


Wheaton,  III.  60187 
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THE  GARDEN  GATE  AT  THE  RAY  PALMERS,  MANCHESTER, 
MISSOURI. 


COUNTRY  VILLAGE  GARDEN 

Introducing  for  1970 

MERRY  AIRE.  Sdlg.  66-67-14.  (White  Caprice  x  Three  Graces).  Mid¬ 
season.  Widely  branched  40-inch  stalks  carry  8  or  9  blooms  of  pure 
white  vith  very  heavy  Saturn  red  beard,  even  to  tip  of  beard.  Flow¬ 
ers  are  beautifully  formed  with  closed  standards  and  broad  semi- 
flaring  falls.  HC  ’68  . $25.00 

1969  Introduction 

REGAL  IMAGE.  (Galilee  x  sib  Enchanted  Snow).  Strong  violet-blue 
self;  creamy  white  beard;  regal  form;  well  branched  and  vigorous. 

$20.00 

The  name  Country  Village  Garden  was  suggested 
by  a  visitor  to  our  garden  during  the  Convention. 

HOWARD  and  RUTH  GOODRICH 

16620  W.  Pepper  Lane  Brookfield,  Wisconsin  53005 
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GUEST  IRISES 

CONVENTION  1972,  Salem,  Oregon 

The  committee  for  this  convention  invites  hybridizers  to  send  irises  for 
planting  this  year  in  the  following  gardens  and  under  the  following  terms: 

All  plants  will  be  grown  in  the  Cooley,  DeForest,  Schreiner  and  Tomp¬ 
kins  gardens,  where,  as  you  might  expect,  they  will  receive  the  finest  pos¬ 
sible  care. 

We  can  accommodate  a  maximum  of  five  guest  irises  from  each  hybrid¬ 
izer.  These  may  be  named  varieties,  seedlings,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
If  stock  permits,  you  may  send  up  to  three  each  of  these  same  varieties  or 
seedlings,  the  surplus  to  be  planted  in  more  than  one  garden  on  the  tour. 
Please  send  only  recent  introductions  or  seedlings  seriously  being  considered 
for  introduction. 

Irises  can  be  accepted  only  between  August  1st  and  September  1st. 
Please  do  not  ship  before  that  date.  All  plants  and  correspondence  concern¬ 
ing  them  should  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  guest  irises: 

Ronald  J.  Beattie 
866  N.  E.  Wait 
Canby,  Oregon  97013 

The  following  information  must  accompany  each  rhizome: 

1.  Hybridizer’s  name  and  address. 

2.  Name  of  variety  or  seedling  number. 

3.  Type  of  iris. 

4.  Height  and  color. 

5.  Year  of  introduction. 

6.  Awards,  if  any. 

When  seedlings  under  number  are  named,  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  contributor  or  hybridizer  to  notify  the  Guest  Iris  Chairman  prior  to 
November  1,  1971. 

Each  contributor  or  hybridizer  will  be  mailed  a  receipt  listing  the  irises 
and  the  gardens  to  which  they  were  assigned.  Immediately  after  the  con¬ 
vention  each  contributor  will  be  asked  for  instructions  for  final  disposition 
of  his  stock.  FAILURE  TO  REPLY  BY  JUNE  15  WILL  BE  INTER¬ 
PRETED  AS  AN  ORDER  TO  DESTROY  STOCK  IN  QUESTION. 
All  plants  will  be  returned  prepaid  except  foreign  guests,  which  cannot  be 
returned  to  a  foreign  address. 

All  guest  irises  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  contributor  or  hybridizer; 
all  will  be  returned  or  disposed  of,  according  to  his  wishes. 

Using  pollen  or  setting  seed  on  guest  irises  will  not  be  permitted;  no 
rhizomes  will  be  traded,  distributed  or  sold. 

The  convention  committee  and  owners  of  tour  gardens  growing  guest 
irises  shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  losses  beyond  their  control,  such  as 
weather,  pests  or  vandalism. 

The  Guest  Iris  Committee  can  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  irises  sent 
directly  to  any  garden. 

Ronald  J.  Beattie,  Chairman 
Guest  Iris  Committee 
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New  York  City  Convention 

William  H.  Peck 

Now  that  we  have  the  April  Bulletin  in  our  hands,  can  Jubilee  in  NYC 
be  far  behind  ?  Indeed  not,  so  if  you  have  not  already  made  your  plans  and 
.mailed  Betsy  Higgins  your  registration,  delay  no  longer.  Detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  are  to  be  found  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  section  one  of  the  January 
Bulletin.  For  those  who  cannot  find  their  copies,  most  of  the  essential  facts, 
including  the  schedule  of  events,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Looking  at  the  program  as  planned  for  you  this  year,  you  will  find  it 
follows  closely  the  established  framework  of  past  conventions — garden  tours, 
meetings,  programs,  and  the  final  banquet,  with  complete  concentration  on 
the  subject  of  irises.  We  feel  our  members  by  their  record  of  attendance  in 
the  past  have  indicated  that  what  brings  them  to  AIS  conventions  is  the 
chance  to  see,  hear,  talk  and  think  irises  with  others  of  like  interest.  So 
what  is  so  special  about  the  New  York  convention? 

We  like  to  think  our  gardens,  of  which  you  have  read  in  the  last  three 
issues,  meet  the  high  standards  set  by  past  groups,  if  not  more  so. 

We  think  New  York  City  can  offer  you  more  for  those  few  hours  you 
may  have  free  fro;m  convention  activities.  In  fact  partially  with  this  in 
mind,  we  have  omitted  the  traditional  registration  day  welcome  dinner, 
leaving  it  to  each  of  you  to  choose  and  budget  your  own  dining  spot  that 
night  as  well  as  the  following  two  nights.  Having  scheduled  the  final  ban¬ 
quet  as  the  only  group  evening  meal,  we  have  tried  to  be  more  selective  in 
choosing  luncheon  spots  for  all  three  full  tour  days. 

But  these  are  not  the  details  that  will  make  our  convention  so  special. 
Rather  it  is  the  fact  that  we  will  be  assembling  for  this  year’s  convention 
activities  with  the  knowledge  that  we  are  returning  50  years  later  to  the 
city  where  AIS  was  started  on  its  successful  way  by  iris  enthusiasts  who  met 
at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  on  January  29,  1920.  As  we  partake 
of  the  convention  routine  we  will  be  recognizing  and  honoring  their  bold 
step  forward  and  the  efforts  of  the  many  members  who  by  working  hard 
during  these  50  years  not  only  kept  the  Society  going,  but  brought  it  up  to 
its  present  eminent  position  in  horticultural  circles. 

Two  of  those  members,  who  are  well  entitled  to  recognition  and  honors, 
who  have  made  invaluable  contributions  to  the  Society  over  jnany  years, 
will  be  the  speakers  at  the  banquet — John  Wister  and  Barbara  Walther.  It 
was  Dr.  Wister  who  was  elected  president  of  the  new  society  at  that  first 
meeting  and  served  well  in  that  post  for  fifteen  years.  Since  1927  Mrs. 
Walther  has  been  in  charge  of  the  unmatchable  iris  garden  established  that 
year  in  Montclair  as  a  memorial  to  one  who  had  attended  the  1920  meeting 
and  taken  the  post  of  treasurer — Frank  H.  Presby.  Our  Sunday  tour  will 
take  us  to  this  garden,  the  world  famous  Presby  Memorial  Gardens.  There 
the  historically  minded  can  revel  in  a  collection  of  old  irises  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  famous  varieties  considered  tops  back  in  1920. 

Since  this  is  an  anniversary  celebration,  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  as  many 
as  possible  of  those  who  have  taken  active  part  in  the  50-year  AIS  story 
will  come  to  New  York  in  May  to  honor  and  be  honored.  Were  it  possible 
a  separate  invitation  would  go  out  to  each  one  who  has  served,  from  presi- 
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dent  down  through  AIS  ranks,  from  RVP  down  through  regional  ranks, 
including  the  many  who  have  given  of  their  time  and  effort  without  benefit 
of  title.  Since  that  is  impossible  I  take  this  opportunity  on  behalf  of  the 
present  administration  to  extend  to  each  and  everyone  of  you  that  special 
invitation.  The  presence  of  each  and  every  one  of  you  will  add  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  pleasure  of  the  event. 

And  to  those  who  may  not  feel  they  qualify  as  active  in  Society  affairs, 
we  extend  a  special  invitation  to  you  also.  Come  and  meet  the  “active” 
ones  and  see  what  friendly  and  normal  people  they  are,  distinguished  by 
their  special  love  of  their  hobby.  Come  and  be  infected  yourselves. 

Golden  anniversary  or  not,  conventions  have  their  practical  sides,  perhaps 
worthy  of  a  few  comments  for  your  reading  before  you  set  forth  on  your 
travels.  New  York  City  is  not  the  same  place  it  was  in  1920.  The  canvas 
top  touring  cars  of  that  day  have  given  way  to  models,  not  only  changed  in 
appearance  but  also  in  numbers.  Our  city  streets  rank  with  the  best  when 
it  comes  to  traffic  congestion,  and  inflation  has  hit  our  inner  city  parking 
facilities.  So  consider  yourselves  warned.  Travel  by  air,  rail  and  bus  is  to 
be  encouraged. 

There  are  three  airports,  Kennedy,  LaGuardia  and  Newark,  all  served 
by  limousines  which  will  bring  you  to  Manhattan,  the  center  of  the  city, 
where  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  is  located.  Limousines  from  Kennedy  and 
LaGuardia  will  take  you  to  the  East  Side  Airlines  Terminal  (37th  Street 
and  1st  Avenue),  those  from  Newark  to  the  West  Side  Airlines  Terminal 
(42nd  Street  and  10th  Avenue).  From  here  a  cab  is  in  order,  the  trip 
from  West  Side  being  the  shorter.  Three  or  more  can  do  about  as  well  or 
better  by  cab  from  the  airports. 

Arrival  at  Pennsylvania  Station  by  Penn  Central  R.R.  will  offer  an 
extremely  convenient  transfer  to  the  hotel,  which  is  right  across  7  th  Avenue 
from  Penn  Station.  It  is  a  cab  ride  of  reasonable  length  from  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Station. 

For  bus  riders  the  hotel  is  one  block  east  and  seven  blocks  south  of  the 
Port  Authority  Bus  Terjninal.  Cab  or  subway  (or  foot)  will  get  you  there. 

For  those  who  will  be  traveling  by  car,  expect  over  $5.00  per  day  parking 
near  the  hotel.  The  most  convenient  garage  is  located  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  complex  across  7th  Avenue.  If  you  park  and  pick  up  your¬ 
self,  you  could  save  considerable  time  when  you  are  ready  to  leave.  West 
of  8th  Avenue  the  rates  are  somewhat  less  the  farther  you  venture  toward 
the  Hudson  River. 

There  are  other  possibilities,  such  as  parking  in  Newark  near  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station  in  that  city,  from  where  there  is  frequent  fast  rail  service 
to  Penn  Station  (New  York).  In  November  the  quoted  rate  of  a  lot  next  to 
the  Newark  Station  was  $1.15  per  day.  Out  a  bit  farther  away  was  85^. 

Parking  places  can  also  be  found  in  the  outlying  boroughs  within  walk¬ 
ing  distance  of  various  subway  lines  that  will  bring  you  to  the  hotel  area; 
or  further  out  near  various  stations  of  the  Long  Island  R.R.,  which  runs 
into  Penn  Station. 

Wherever  you  park,  do  not  plan  on  using  your  car  to  go  places  in  the 
City.  Public  transportation  is  the  only  way. 

We  of  ESIS  and  our  cooperating  neighbors  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
soon.  Have  a  good  time! 
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Jubilee  Convention  Program 

May  29-June  2,  1970 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York  City 

See  Section  One  of  January  AIS  Bulletin  (inside  back  cover)  for  rates 
and  other  instructions.  Early  reservations  are  advised.  Please  report  to 
Mrs.  Higgins  any  problems  in  obtaining  the  published  hotel  rates.  These 
are  below  current  rates,  and  are  available  only  to  those  applying  as  AIS 
convention  guests. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  29,  1970 

3:00  P.M.  Registration  and  information  desks  open — Washington  Room 
5:00  P.M.  AIS  Board  meeting — Boston  Room 

7:00  P.M.  Meeting  of  RVPs  and  Sectional  Representatives — Hartford 
Room 

Free  evening  on  the  town  for  others 


SATURDAY,  MAY  30,  1970 


8:00  A.M. 
8:00  A.M. 


12:30  to 
1:00  P.M. 


Registration  and  information  desks  open — Washington  Room 

Breakfast  for  AIS  Board — RYPs — Sectional  Representatives 
— Place  to  be  announced 

Followed  by  joint  business  meeting — Le  Petit  Cafe 
Buses  deport  for  Staten  Island  tour 

Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Dongan  Hills  Sightseeing  routes 
to  and  from,  including  Staten  Island  Ferry  crossing  of 
New  York  Harbor 


5:30  P.M.  No  host  social  hour — Penn  Top 

6:00  P.M.  Message  from  President — William  T.  Bledsoe — Penn  Top 

Special  Society  meetings  will  be  held  during  the  evening.  Time  to  be 
announced. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  31,  1970 

8:30  A.M.  Buses  depart  for  New  Jersey  tour 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Knocke,  Readington  (morning) 
Presby  Memorial  Gardens,  Upper  Montclair  (afternoon) 
Lunch — Far  Hills  Inn,  Somerville 

Special  Society  meetings  will  be  held  during  the  evening.  Time  to  be 
announced. 
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Jubilee  Convention  Program 

MONDAY,  JUNE  1,  1970 

Buses  depart  for  Long  Island  Tour 

Planting  Fields  Arboretum,  Oyster  Bay  (first  stop  for  all) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Kuesel,  Greenvale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Peck,  Oyster  Bay  Gove 
Martin  Viette  Nursery,  East  Norwich 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andre  Viette) 

Lunch — Swan  Club,  Glenwood  Landing 

Automated  Slide  Program  Demonstration — Penn  Top 

“The  Wonderful  World  of  Irises” — William  N.  Fitzgerald, 
ESIS  Slides  Chairman 

Judges  Training  Panel — Penn  Top 

Moderator — Hugo  Wall,  1st  VP  of  AIS 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  2,  1970 

Buses  depart  for  Westchester  County  (N.Y.)  and  Stamford 
(Conn.)  tour 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Stretcher,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willia;m  Thomson,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Paul  Watts,  Armonk,  N.Y. 

Lunch — Purchase  Country  Club,  Purchase,  N.Y. 

No  host  social  hour — Terrace  Ballroom 

50th  Anniversary  Banquet — Terrace  Ballroom 

Speakers — Dr.  John  T.  Wister,  First  President  of  AIS 
“Reminisences  of  the  first  50  years'1 
Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Walther,  Director  of  Presby  Memorial 
Gardens 

“The  AIS — present  and  future” 

General 

A  portion  of  the  Washington  Room,  open  at  appropriate  hours,  will  be 
set  aside  as  a  social  area,  a  place  for  members  to  visit  and  relax. 

Plans  for  special  robin  meetings  and/or  social  room  will  be  announced. 
All  bus  departures  will  be  from  the  32nd  Street  hotel  entrance. 

Registrations 

Fee  $52.50  before,  and  $57.50  from  and  after  May  1,  1970. 

Advance  registrations  with  check  to  Empire  State  Iris  Society  should  be 
mailed  to  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Higgins,  Wynn  Court,  Syosset,  New  York  11791. 

Please  help  us  plan  for  your  enjoyment  by  registering  as  early  as  possible. 
To  guarantee  seats  on  Saturday  afternoon  buses  (Staten  Island  Tour)  your 
registration  .must  be  received  by  Mrs.  Higgins  no  later  than  Thursday, 
May  28th. 


7:30  A.M. 

8:00  P.M. 

9:00  P.M. 

7:30  A.M. 

6:30  P.M. 
7:30  P.M. 
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1969  Popularity  Poll  Statistics 

Norman  Noe 


Year  of 

top 

Number  of  irises 
2nd 

in: 

3rd 

bottom 

entire 

H.M.  award 

quartile 

quartile 

quartile 

quartile 

list 

1944-49 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1950-54 

9 

0 

3 

1 

6 

1955-59 

5 

5 

7 

4 

21 

1960-64 

10 

10 

10 

9 

39 

1965-68 

8 

10 

6 

9 

33 

totals 

25 

25 

26 

26 

102 

List 

price 

top 

Number  of  irises 
2nd 

in: 

3rd 

bottom 

entire 

1969 

quartile 

quartile 

quartile 

quartile 

list 

1.00-2.50 

10 

9 

14 

10 

43 

3.00-5.00 

7 

5 

6 

5 

23 

6.00-7.50 

0 

3 

2 

4 

9 

8.00-10.00 

4 

4 

1 

5 

14 

12.00-15.00 

2 

3 

2 

2 

9 

17.50-20.00 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

totals 

25 

25 

26 

26 

102 

1959  Popularity  Poll  Statistics: 


Year  of 

top 

Number  of  irises 
2nd 

in: 

3rd 

bottom 

entire 

H.M.  award 

quartile 

quartile 

quartile 

quartile 

list 

1937-39 

0 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1940-44 

3 

3 

0 

1 

7 

1945-49 

5 

5 

5 

4 

19 

1950-54 

14 

6 

11 

12 

43 

1955-58 

3 

9 

8 

7 

27 

totals 

25 

25 

25 

25 

100 

1970  INTRODUCTIONS 

FRESHMAN  SOMBRERO  (Marilyn  J.  Redenbo)  TB,  36”,  E-M-L.  Bril¬ 
liant  greenish  yellow  (RHS  153D)  self,  dusted  gold;  bronze  gold  beard. 
Conical  standards,  flaring  fails.  Strong  well-branched  stalks  carry  7  to 
13  buds.  HC  1969  under  #  1-32-4.  Parentage:  Malay  X  Bellerive. 

Net  $25.00 

Co-introducing  with  Mrs.  Wilma  Vallette,  Declo,  Idaho. 

WILMA’S  CHOICE  (H.  E.  Briscoe,  White  Hall,  Ill.)  SDB,  10”.  Wide 
petaled  deep  reddish  black  self.  Closed,  domed  standards,  flaring  falls, 
bronze  beard.  Parentage:  Shine  Boy  X  Black  Baby.  Net  $5.00 

REDENBO’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

Rural  Route  Smithboro,  Illinois  62284 
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INTRODUCING  FOR  1970 


DOVIE  ANN  (Leo  Clark,  1970).  A  striking  new  arilbred  that  has 

won  favor  with  those  who  have  seen  it.  Tall,  domed,  well-closed  stand¬ 
ards  of  sky  blue;  wide,  recurved  bright  greenish  yellow  falls  with  fair¬ 
sized  brown  signal  and  wide  pale  tan  beard.  The  color  contrast  is  start¬ 
ling.  Excellent  substance,  good  growth.  Kerr  55-9-A  (pure  aril)  X  (Iman 
Ahmid  x  Kalifa  Gulnare)  $20.00 


MENDOCINO  (Leo  Clark,  1970).  Another  superb  arilbred,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  this  scarce  class.  White  standards,  flushed  rose-mauve; 
falls  same  color  but  darker,  layered  over  old  rose.  Falls  are  very  wide 
and  recurved  with  a  large  raspberry  signal  and  very  wide  tan  beard. 
Good  substance  and  dependable  growth.  I.  susiana  (species)  X  (Imam 
Ahmid  x  Kalifa  Gulnare)  $20.00 


TROPICAL  BIRD  (Leo  Clark,  1970).  A  wild  carnival  of  color  greets  you 
in  Tropical  Bird.  Difficult  to  describe,  but  very  beautiful.  Standards  are 
white,  flushed  and  finely  veined  violet,  with  deeper  veining  at  edges.  Falls 
are  bright  yellow  underneath,  completely  patterned  reddish  maroon,  with 
fine  veining  toward  edges.  Huge  maroon  signal.  Closed  S.,  nicely  re¬ 
curved  F.,  with  very  wide  light  brown  beard  and  huge  stylearms  faintly 
marked  violet.  Exotic,  and  in  a  class  by  itself  colorwise.  Chenik  Aga  X 
Kerr  interspecies  (oncocyclus)  hybrid.  A  too.  $20.00 


Write  for  complete  list  giving  more  information  on  these  and  previous 
Clark  introductions.  The  list  will  also  describe  Mr.  Clark’s  new  pure 
aril  hybrid,  PEACE  PRIZE.  Sent  upon  request,  the  list  will  give  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  height,  season  of  bloom,  fertility,  etc. 


SIERRA  VIEW  GARDENS 

643  Crister  Ave.  Chico,  California  95926 


HAMNER  IRIS  GARDEN 

1040  PERRIS  BLVD.  PERRIS,  CALIF.  92370 

OFFERS: 

BURNING  DESIRE:  Sdlg.  64-X.  T.  B.  32-34”.  M-L. 

A  rich  golden  brown  bitone.  Standards,  stylearms  and  upper  falls  a 
metallic  bronze  yellow.  The  broad  extra  wide  falls  a  golden  hazelnut 
brown.  Good  substance,  branching,  ruffling  and  lace.  E.  C.  San  Diego 
Iris  Show.  HC  1969. 

Gift  iris  each  order.  $25.00 
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ILA  CRAWFORD 

Helen  McCaughey 

Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Crawford  (Ila),  president  of  the  Spuria  Iris  Society,  was 
first  introduced  to  irises  as  a  student  at  McMurray  College  in  Abilene, 
Texas.  Friends  with  whom  she  lived  bought  irises  from  the  Long  Gardens 
at  Boulder,  Colorado.  As  a  wedding  gift  from  this  family  Ila  received  her 
first  irises  thirty-one  years  ago,  and  has  been  an  avid  grower  since. 

Her  interest  in  apogons  was  awakened  when  she  became  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Apogon  Iris  Unit  of  Oklahoma  City  when  they  organized  in 
1948.  She  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Spuria  Display  Garden  at  Will 
Rogers  Park,  since  it  was  established  in  1962.  It  has  quickly  caught  the 
public  eye  with  the  additions  of  new  spurias  each  year,  and  is  a  feature 
of  the  Park  Gardens. 

Mrs.  Crawford  served  as  Transportation  Chairman  during  the  1959  AIS 
meeting.  Has  attended  most  AIS  conventions  since.  She  is  an  AIS  Judge, 
a  Master  Judge  in  National  Council  of  Garden  Clubs.  She  grows  most  of 
the  new  varieties  of  spurias,  and  her  garden  is  widely  known  for  the  out¬ 
standing  display  each  spring.  She  dabbles  with  hybridizing,  but  for  her  own 
enjoyment,  and  the  pleasure  of  her  gardening  friends.  The  brown  seedlings 
seem  to  be  the  best  to  date. 


Ila  Crawford 

President,  Spuria  Iris  Society 


BARITONE 
(Ferguson  ’65) 


HYPDNcX 


Soluble  PLANT  FOOD  Complete 


In  Poorest  Soil  --  Even  in  Sand  or  Water 

Preferred  by  millions  for  30  years.  Simply  dissolve 
in  wafer  and  feed  all  plants  through  roots  or  foliage. 
Clean,  odorless.  It  dealer  can’t  supply,  send  $1  for 
10  ozs.  -  makes  60  gals.  75-Product  Catalog  free. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEM.  CO.,  Copley,  Ohio  44J21.U.S.A. 


HypONcX 


JEALOUS  BELLE  (Edwards  '69) 

SDB,  pale  blue  self,  with  lettuce  green 
spot  .  $7.00 

Peg  Edwards 
235  Koehl  St. 

Massapequa  Park,  N.  Y.  11762 
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IRIS  INTRODUCTIONS  1970 

SONG  OF  PARIS.  Main  Event  X  Gypsy  Lullaby.  TB.  32”,  M-L.  Taller  than 
its  twin  sister,  the  popular  Gala  Madrid,  this  wide,  pleasingly  proportioned  self 
of  magenta  color  (in  some  soils  may  appear  as  a  glowing  deep  mulberry-lavendar) 
is  sure  to  satisfy  in  every  way  as  to  branching,  bud  count,  bloom  size,  vigor,  etc. 
Beard  is  orange-yellow.  Well-liked  at  Milwaukee  Convention  where,  as  Sdlg. 
LP  65- 10C,  it  received  noteworthy  praise.  (See  top  of  page  14 — AIS  Bulletin, 
October  ’69)  HG  ’69 — 14  votes.  Large,  quality  rhizomes  . $25.00 

PORT  LISBON.  Main  Event  X  Gypsy  Lullaby.  TB.  34”,  M-L.  An  air  of 
fascination  surrounds  this  charming  bitone  with  standards  of  oyster-shell  or  smoky 
white.  The  claret  red  color  of  the  falls  extends  into  the  base  and  midribs  of 
the  standards.  Another  sibling  to  Gala  Madrid  from  a  later  cross.  Tallest  of 
the  three;  nicely  branched,  good  bud  count,  vigor.  Deep  yellow  beard.  Fertile 
both  ways.  Limited  stock  . $25.00 


Previous  Introductions 


GALA  MADRID  ’68.  Main  Event  X  Gypsy  Lullaby.  TB.  30”,  M-L.  Those 
who  have  seen  this  exciting  iris  have  only  good  things  to  say  of  it.  A  bitone 
with  standards  of  butterscotch-gold;  falls  are  wine-red  bordered  brownish-red. 
A  blue  flash  below  its  deep  yellow  beard  accentuates  its  vividly  rich  color.  A 
high  award  winner — capable  parent  . $25.00 


Above  three  and  following  two  LP  originations  can  be  seen  at  New  York  Con¬ 
vention  and  other  gardens:  — 


SATAN,  Jr.  ’69.  Main  Event  X 
Utah  Velvet.  BB.  20-22”,  M-L. 
Smooth,  velvety  red  self.  EC,  HG 
and  Best  Sdlg.  Salt  Lake  Show 
1968.  $20.00 


Sdlg.  LP  66-14.  Main  Event  X 
Edenite.  Short  TB.  28-29”,  M-L. 
Flaring  smooth,  rich  grape  color. 
Will  name  and  introduce  later. 


Les  Peterson  —  IRIS 


No  Catalog.  Order  1320  Murphy  Lane 

from  this  ad — please  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84106 


SELMA  JENSEN 

R.  1,  Box  194  Logan,  Utah  84321 

1970  INTRODUCTION 

FORMAL  DRESS.  Sdlg.  J-4-68.  TB,  30”.  Arctic  Flame  X  Court 
Ballet.  Pure  white  self.  Heavy  lacing;  good  substance.  Pink  beard. 
HC  ’69.  Well  liked  in  Utah  . $20.00 
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Golden  Wedding 
Anniversary  for 
Schirmers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  O.  Schirmer 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  an¬ 
niversary  on  Sunday,  November  9, 
1969,  at  a  reception  at  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  of  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Mo.  They  were  married  on 
November  12,  1919.  Mr.  Schirmer 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  AIS,  1949-60,  and  served 
as  treasurer  of  the  Society,  1950-59. 
He  was  awarded  the  DSM  of  the 
Society  in  1959.  He  is  now  a  re¬ 
tired  pharmacist. 


Let's  Falk  About  Membership 

Earl  T.  Browder 

I  a,m  convinced  that  the  time  to  start  finding  new  members  for  our  Amer¬ 
ican  Iris  Society  is  the  day  we  notice  the  first  bud,  and  that  it  continues 
through  the  very  last  bloom.  If  that  is  so  then  our  visit  is  timely,  and  if  it 
isn’t  so  we  need  to  visit  anyway,  so  do  read  on. 

Several  of  you  wrote  to  compliment  me  on  my  membership  message  in 
the  January  Bulletin.  I  think  I  replied  to  everyone.  If  I  didn’t,  please  for¬ 
give  me  and  accept  my  thanks  publicly. 

Without  fanfare  and  a  multiplicity  of  words  (that  cost  so  much  money 
to  print!)  let  me  just  out  with  it  and  tell  you  bluntly  and  flatly  that  we  need 
a  twenty  percent  increase  in  membership  in  each  Region.  Twenty  percent 
will  do  it,  that  is,  unless  you  lose  10%  that  you  now  have,  in  which  case  you 
will  need  about  31%  to  give  you  the  20%  above  today’s  number.  I  think 
that  each  Region  can  do  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  think  you  can  then 
I  know  you  can.  For  always  a  man  can  do  whatever  he  thinks  he  can. 

I  have  all  but  memorized  one  letter  from  each  of  two  Regional  Mem¬ 
bership  Chairman  and  will  condense  and  intermix  them  for  you:  “We  know 
that  the  duties  of  a  membership  chairman  is  not  simply  to  keep  track  of  our 
issues  and  quarrel  with  Mr.  Benson  when  we  don’t  agree.  That  is  only  a 
small  part  of  our  work. 

“First  we  go  over  our  list  of  membership  prospects  in  each  area  and  invite 
them  to  our  gardens  and  our  meetings.  After  not  over  three  such  visits  they 
are  ready  to  be  invited  to  membership.  Most  always  they  join. 

“After  we  have  a  few  members  we  have  a  meeting  in  one  of  our  homes 
and  instruct  each  new  one  about  AIS  and  what  it  does  and  offers.  We  go 
over  a  Bulletin  with  them  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  understand,  and  ex- 
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plain  the  Robins,  the  system  for  registrations  and  all  that  we  can  crowd  into 
the  hour. 

“Following  the  instruction  class  we  show  slides  taken  in  our  own  area  and 
talk  about  our  wish  list;  then  wind  up  with  coffee  and  cookies.  Just  to  be 
honest,  Mr.  Browder,  we’ll  sometimes  give  our  new  members  a  few  irises  at 
their  first  meeting  after  they’ve  joined  AIS. 

“Some  of  our  new  members  cannot  always  attend  our  meetings,  so  just 
as  soon  after  as  we  can  we  take  the  projector  to  go  to  see  them.  Of  course 
we  always  call  the  roll  at  our  meetings  and  decide  who  of  us  that  are  present 
will  call  which  one  of  those  missing  and  give  them  a  report  of  our  meeting. 
This  keeps  them  in  tune  with  what  we  are  doing  and  increases  their 
interest.” 

I  could  have  written  a  month  and  not  have  said  as  much.  Will  you  read 
it  again — and  again?  Please!  Then  act  on  it?  If  you  will,  I  am  quite  posi¬ 
tive  we  will  hold  our  non-renewals  to  an  all  time  low  and  that  you’ll  go  so 
far  beyond  the  20%  increase  I’ve  asked  you  for  that  folks  will  point  to  me 
as  the  man  who  does  not  know  irisarians. 

Above  all,  discount  immediately  the  fact  we  have  increased  dues.  It  takes 
every  member  we  had  January  1,  1970  at  the  increased  dues  rate  just  to 
catch  up  with  our  deficit.  We  profit  and  can  expand  services  only  if  we 
enjoy  the  20%  increase. 

Will  we  show  the  needed  growth?  Once  more — it  depends  on  you.  If 
each  of  you  who  read  this  will  send  in  just  one  new  member — we’ve  won. 
But  if  you  read  my  plea  and  do  not  go  find  your  new  member — then  we’re 
in  trouble. 

Meanwhile  if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way  please  write  to  me  and  I’ll  do 
my  very  best. 


NEW  YORK  1970  WICHITA  1971 

PORTLAND  1972 


EL  DORADO  IRIS 

500  E.  Locust  El  Dorado,  Kansas  67042 

1970  INTRODUCTIONS  BY  HELEN  GRAHAM  REYNOLDS 

LUNAR  LIGHT  (125-68  X  La  Linda).  38”.  M-L.  Huge  pale  recessive  lemon  of  very 
heavy  substance.  Closed  standards.  Wide,  ruffled,  flaring  falls.  The  strong,  well-branched 
stems  hold  the  heavy  flowers  upright,  even  in  our  Kansas  winds.  Not  a  sunny  yellow,  but 
the  cold  yellow  of  the  moon. 

Exceptionally  good  quality  and  a  verv  refined  flower  in  spite  of  its  huge  size . $30.00 

MAGIC  CASfLE  (Desert  Magic  X  sdlg.  of  Desert  Flower).  39”,  ML  to  VL.  A  “desert 
castle  of  sand”  with  sunlight  glinting  through  the  lavender  tinted  windows.  The  large  flowers 
are  sand-tan  with  slight  gray  cast.  Midrib  is  lavender  with  lavender  infused  around  it.  The 
wide  flaring  falls  have  a  lavender  flush  around  the  yellow  beard.  Excellent  stem.  Heavy 

substance  . $25.00 

CORONADO’S  QUEST  (Golden  Zebra  sdlg.  X  Golden  Wings)  39”,  M  to  L.  Deep  dull 
gold  of  the  Spaniard  search.  Smooth  red-gold  with  great  depth  of  color.  Does  not  burn. 
A  tall  iris  with  good  stem  and  many  flowers  with  good  substance.  Full,  wide,  slightly  ruffled, 
semiflaring,  larger  flowers.  Five  judges  recommended  its  introduction  in  1967,  but  we  have 

waited  to  increase  stock  . $25.00 

DAY’S  END  (Nude  with  Orange  X  Hidden  Fire).  33”,  EM  to  L.  The  beautiful  pinks, 
lavender-grey  and  gold  in  our  twilight  sky  blend  to  make  up  the  smooth  mauve  color  of  this 
lovely  broad  ruffled  flower.  A  rather  short  but  well-branched  stem  with  many  flowers  of 
good  substance  . $20.00 
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Region  19’s  Iris-in-October  Trip 

Betty  Wood 

On  October  5th  members  of  Region  19  visited  the  Garden  of  Frank  and 
Emma  Jones  in  Trenton.  There  were  dozens  of  irises  in  bloom,  many  of 
them  Frank’s  own  seedlings.  He  is  getting  remarkable  branching  and 
substance  in  his  fall-blooming  irises  and  has  a  fine  pink  (J-69-30)  that 
everyone  admired.  It  was  a  particular  treat  to  have  with  us  Edwin  Rund- 
lett,  of  Staten  Island,  well  known  to  all  remontant  enthusiasts. 


JONES  GARDEN 
October  5,  1969 

Frank  Jones,  Ira  Wood,  Edwin  Rundlett 
(Photo  by  Betty  Wood) 


EMMA  LOUISA 
October  20,  1969 
(Buckles  ’69) 
Photo  by  Zurbirgg 


AIS  PINS 

To  be  sold  for  the  Scientific  Research  Fund.  Lapel  type.  $2.50  each. 
Order  from: 

Clifford  Benson,  Secretary  American  Iris  Society 

2315  Tower  Grove  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 


REBLOOMING  WHITE 

AUTUMN  MISTS  (Frank  P.  Jones  R.  1970)  Seedling  J-68-46  29" 
August  Indian  x  F-60-1:  a  tall,  well-branched  yellow  seedling  of  C. 
Reeves  from  Happy  Birthday  x  Fall  Primrose.  Blue-white  self;  no  veins. 
Pale  yellow  beard,  white  tipped.  Standards  well  held.  Falls  slightly  flar¬ 
ing  (could  be  a  bit  rounder).  Pollen  fertile.  Seed  setting  undetermined. 
Good  bud  count.  Four  well-spaced  branches  plus  sub-terminal.  Good 
grower.  Normally  begins  rebloom  early,  continuing  till  freezing  weather 
on  sizable  clumps  . $20.00 

Frank  P.  Jones 

123  Newkirk  Avenue  Iren  ton,  N.  J.  08610 
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1970  INTRODUCTIONS 


MAJESTIC  SWAN  (Roe  ’70).  Sdlg.  A  95.  Sea’s  Treasure  X  Piety.  TB, 
E,  36”.  Warm  white,  cream  beard,  very  heavy  substance  which  it  passes 
on  to  its  seedlings.  Closed  standards;  fluted,  flaring  falls.  Good  branching. 
Many  buds.  Early.  Large  flowers.  Purple  based  fans.  Good  increaser  $25.00 
DANCING  JEWEL  (Roe  ’70).  Sdlg.  A  52.  TB,  M-L,  36”.  Violet  (36/1, 
RHS).  I  describe  as  a  rosy  lavender,  with  a  blue  flush  flowing  out  of  the 
haft  on  to  the  falls.  Falls  flare  like  a  hoop  skirt.  Closed  standards.  Picot 
edges  on  both  standards  and  falls.  Four  branches.  Large  flowers.  Yellow 
beard.  Good  substance.  Good  increaser.  Many  buds  . $25.00 

FORMER  INTRODUCTIONS 

SUNSET  SKY  ’69.  HC  ’68.  Bright  yellow  S;  rose-lavender  F,  edged 

yellow  . $22.00 

SAN  JOSE  ’69.  Rich  old  rose;  blue  blaze,  bordered  deeper  rose  ....$22.00 

SUNSET  SHADOWS  ’68.  HC  ’67.  Large,  wide,  aster-violet . $20.00 

SUNSET  BLUES  ’65.  HM  567.  Broad  Melodrama  type  . $  7.00 

TAFFY  TWIST  ’66.  HM  ’68.  Greenish  buff;  unusual . $10.00 

Free  colorless  list  Also  spuria  list 

BERNICE  R.  ROE 

ROE  NURSERY  1051  Bird  Avenue  San  Jose,  Calif.  95125 


IRIS  INTRODUCTIONS  FOR  1970 

LILAC  TREAT.  Sdlg.  4-65.  Rippling  Waters  X  Lovely  Letty  VlL,  M,  TB,  34”.  HC  ’69. 
Fertile  both  ways.  A  clean  lilac  self  with  beautiful  form,  exquisite  ruffles  and  set  off  with 
a  deep  red  beard.  The  falls  are  semi-flared  and  become  more  horizontal  as  the  bloom  ages 
and  finally  folds  upward  when  the  bloom  is  finished.  It  has  produced  some  outstanding  seed¬ 
lings.  It  can  be  seen  at  the  New  York  AIS  Convention.  _ _ _ _  $25.00' 

SUPREME  BLISS.  Sdlg.  5-66.  (Pink  Fullfillment  x  Orchid  Jewel)  X  Rippling  Waters. 
OlP,  TB,  M,  34”.  HC  ’69.  EC  ’69.  Fertile  both  ways.  This  is  a  light  salmon  pink,  a 
different  kind  of  pink,  with  a  salmon  beard.  It  has  lots  of  lace.  It  is  a  sib  to  Raspberry 

Ripples.  This  is  the  best  cross  I  have  made  to  date.  I  saved  six  from  this  cross.  There  was 

a  wide  variation  of  color — one  was  white.  Most  of  them  were  pink  with  exceptionally  good 
branching  and  various  degrees  of  lace.  Supreme  Bliss  makes  a  nice  show  stalk  and  has  produced 

some  nice  seedlings.  It  can  also  be  seen  at  the  AIS  convention  in  New  York . $25.00 

Previous  Introductions 

RASPBERRY  RIPPLES.  Sdlg.  4-66  (Niswonger  ’69).  (Pink  Fullfillment  x  Orchid  Jewel) 
X  Rippling  Waters.  TB,  EM,  HC  ’68,  RVlD,  36”.  Fertile  both  ways.  A  deep  mulberry 
rose  with  some  lace  and  a  red  beard.  Its  candelabra  branching  should  make  it  a  strong 
contender  in  the  shows.  Some  hybridizers  are  incorporating  it  into  their  red  breeding.  It 
was  the  most  popular  guest  iris  at  the  Milwaukee  convention.  It’s  vigorous  and  resistant 
to  leaf  spot.  . . . . . . . . . $20.00 

TYCOON’S  GOLD.  (Niswonger  ’68).  Idaho  Gold  X  Pretty  Carol.  Late,  TB,  HC  ’67. 
EC  ’67.  HM  ’69.  A  bright  clean  yellow  with  a  white  blaze  in  the  falls  (YlLcm).  Despite 
the  huge  blooms,  the  wind  cannot  blow  it  over — very  strong  stalk.  Fertile  both  ways  and  is 
a  good  parent.  It  has  an  intoxicating  fragrance — at  least  to  me . $20.00 

SAPPHIRE  FUZZ.  (Niswonger  ’67).  Lady  Bluebeard  X  Marriott.  M,  TB,  32”,  BlL. 
HC  ’67.  HM  ’68.  It’s  a  light  blue  (no  lavender  inflection)  with  a  deep  blue  beard.  Not 
a  show  flower  but  it  makes  a  glorious  clump  with  lots  of  bloom.  It’s  a  good  increaser  and 
is  a  good  breeder  for  blue  beards . . .  .  . $5.00 

NO  CATALOG  ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 

CAPE  IRIS  GARDENS 

Dave  Niswonger,  Hybridizer 

822  Rodney  Vista  Blvd.  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri  63701 
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RECENT  AIS  PUBLICATIONS 

JUDGES  HANDBOOK,  1969.  104  pages.  A  discussion  of  the 
attributes  of  the  various  classes  of  irises,  and  judging  them  in  the  gar¬ 


den  and  the  show.  Valuable  to  both  judges  and  gardeners. 

Each,  to  members  . $1.50 

To  non-members  .  2.00 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW.  36  pages, 

with  27  pictures  in  color.  Written  for  the  amateur  grower,  but  has  in 
handy  form  a  great  tnany  informative  items  all  members  will  use. 

Each  . $1.00 

Lots  of  10,  each  .  0.80 


1970  Registrations  and  Introductions  for  1969,  64  pages.  Ea.  $1.00 

1969  Check  List.  We  plan  on  publishing  this  year.  You  can 
save  money  and  help  us  in  planning  how  many  to  print  by  ordering 
now. 

Pre-publication  prize  . $5.00 

After  publication  price  .  6.50 

Order  from: 

CLIFFORD  W.  BENSON,  SECRETARY 

American  Iris  Society  2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 


JAPANESE  IRISES  IN  FLORENCE 

Roberta  McMullin 

Many  were  the  eyes  of  envy  for 
those  of  our  membership  who  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  answer 
the  invitation  to  “come  to  England 
for  the  annual  show  and  banquet  of 
the  British  Iris  Society”  this  past 
summer.  The  guided  tours  in  and 
about  London,  both  to  Royal  and 
individual  gardens,  were  very  de¬ 
lightful.  The  English  countryside  is 
very  lovely,  with  many  revelations 
of  the  peaceful  existance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  I  took  especial  delight  in  the 
many  and  varied  dooryard  gardens 
along  the  streets  in  small  villages 
and  the  outskirts  of  London  itself. 
No  yard  was  too  small  for  some 
little  planting  of  color  in  flowers  and 
vines. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  others  of  the  memorable  gar¬ 
dens  in  Florence,  Italy.  Mr.  Fisher  told  of  his  experiences  while  judging 
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the  competition  this  spring,  with  mention  of  the  addition  of  beds  of  Jap¬ 
anese  iris.  These  were  in  bloom  while  we  were  visiting  the  garden.  At  the 
very  bottom  of  the  hillside  olive  grove,  in  which  the  test  garden  is  located, 
was  a  landscaped  pool  surrounded  with  many  of  the  most  vivid  and  beauti¬ 
ful  blooming  Japanese  irises.  This  delightful  and  unexpected  finding  was 
to  highlight  the  exciting  tour  through  this  fabulous  city  of  ancient  Italy. 
The  landscaped  beds  of  tall  bearded  irises  among  the  gray  green  olive  trees 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  banks  of  the  river  were  an  indication  of  the 
beauty  which  was  certainly  there  in  the  blooming  season.  We  have  read 
of  the  results  of  the  competition  of  the  irises  in  the  test  garden,  but  to  en¬ 
vision  the  garden  is  another  matter.  Now  when  we  read  of  these  honors,  we 
can  also  picture  the  scene  and  see  more  clearly  how  they  are  grown  and 
displayed. 

With  the  pictures,  you  too  can  visualize  the  enjoyment  of  our  visit 
through  this  lovely  iris  garden  while  touring  in  Italy. 


C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

INTRODUCTIONS  FOR  1970 

MADEIRA  BELLE  (Quadros  70).  E.M.  34”  to  36”.  (Lovilla  x  Angel’s 
Dream).  A  nice  white;  has  a  slight  green  cast  on  opening  but  becomes 
a  clean  white  with  frills,  and  more  frills  in  the  form  of  heavy  ruffles; 
of  heavy  substance  like  leather.  Standards  closed  and  falls  are  semi- 
flaring.  Beard  white  to  light  yellow.  Good  branching,  good  bud  count 
and  is  quite  distinctive.  Fertile  pollen  . NET  $25.00 

BLUE  APRON  (Quadros  70).  M.  34”  to  36”.  (Melodrama  x  Whole  Cloth) 
X  Emma  Cook.  Standards  closed  and  of  pure  white;  falls  pure  white 
from  hafts  to  about  %  of  the  falls;  balance  of  falls  are  sky  blue.  Good 
branching  and  good  bud  count.  Beard  yellow  and  falls  slightly  ruffled. 
Something  you  will  like  as  it  is  a  standout  in  the  garden.  Fertile  both 
ways.  HC  ’66  . NET  $20.00 

LITTLE  SUSIE  (Quadros  70).  E.M.  18"  to  24".  BB.  (Pin  Up  Girl  x  Baby’s 
Bonnet)  X  May  Hall)  x  Casa  Morena  x  Golden  Russet)  X  Mary  Ran¬ 
dall.  The  pedigree  tells  you  many  things  about  this  little  one.  Stand¬ 
ards  are  pure  white  and  closed.  Falls  semiflaring,  baby  ribbon  pink 
slightly  ruffled.  No  other  color.  Beard  tangerine.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  rebloom  again  in  the  fall.  It  is  not  a  finished  iris  and  not  sold  as 
one;  sold  only  as  a  breeder.  Fertile  both  ways  . NET  $20.00 

LITTLE  GYPSY  (Quadros  70).  M.  18”  to  24”.  BB.  (Gypsy  Lullaby  x 
Mary  Randall)  X  (Palomino  x  Pink  Enchantment)  A  cutie  in  the  world 
of  border  bearded  size.  Standards  are  closed,  of  butterscotch  pink  in¬ 
fluence,  or  a  pink  cast.  Falls  semiflaring  and  ruffled,  of  light  medium 
red-violet.  Beard  yellow.  Fertile  both  ways  . NET  $20.00 

$70.00  for  all  4  on  one  order 

C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

3224  NORTHSTEAD  DRIVE  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF.  95833 
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INTRODUCTIONS  FOR  1970 

From  ELLEN  and  JESSE  WILLS 
1201  Belle  Meade  Boulevard 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37205 

BATTLE  HONORS — TB.  Rose-red  bitone,  red-brown  standards,  rose-red 
falls,  tall  and  well  branched,  vigorous  grower.  Midseason.  Fertile  both 
ways.  From  a  red  seedling  with  Right  Royal  twice  in  its  ancestory  X  King’s 
Mountain.  HC  1969  . $20.00 

ROUND  DANCE — TB.  Rose-red  bitone,  standards  light  rose  flushed  bluish, 
falls  bright  rose-red,  some  ruffling,  tall  and  well  branched.  Midseason.  Fer¬ 
tile  both  ways.  King’s  Mountain  X  (Orenda  x  Tall  Chief).  HC  1969  $20.00 

SHINING  MOMENT — TB.  A  smooth  peach  pink,  tan  at  the  haft  with  a  yel¬ 
low  beard  (sometimes  white),  though  it  is  tangerine  deep  in  the  flower. 
Some  ruffling.  Tall,  well  branched.  Fertile  both  ways.  From  shell  pink 
breeding  (pink  seedling  X  May  Hall)  X  (Spring  Madrigal  x  Pink  Shadows). 

$20.00 

We  do  not  put  out  a  catalog  or  list. 
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1970  INTRODUCTIONS 

AMOS  SHERARD  M-L  37"  $25.00 

(IMPERIAL  WOMAN  X  REGAL  SPLENDOR) 

Rich  Royal  Purple  self  with  matching  beard,  bold  ruffled  semi-flaring 
flowers  on  sturdy  stalks.  Beautiful  foliage,  strong  grower. 

COPPER  CRAFT  M-L  35"  $25.00 

(MARY  RANDALL  X  CASTLES  IN  SPAIN)  X  MILLIONAIRE 
Glowing  tawny  orange  deepening  to  garnet  brown  on  all  petals; 
bright  orange  beard.  Top  of  standards  and  lower  edge  of  very  flaring 
falls  lightly  laced. 

THArSILK  M-L  32"  $25.00 

(GERTRUDE  WISTER  X  WHOLE  CLOTH) 

White  standards,  cadet  blue  falls;  blue  extends  up  into  midribs  of  the 
standards,  giving  them  the  iridescence  of  the  hand  woven  silks  of 
Thailand.  A  yellow  beard  contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  blue  and 
white,  ruffled  and  flaring  flowers. 

ONE  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  THREE  $60.00 

MRS.  KENNETH  D.  SMITH 

221  BENEDICT  ROAD,  DONGAN  HILLS 
STATEN  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  10304 


KAY  SEE  DE  LUXE  GARDEN  MARKERS 
RUSTPROOF  WEATHERPROOF  PERMANENT 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CONVENTION  GUESTS 

If  you  are  planning  on  attending  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
New  York,  save  postage  by  taking  marker  delivery  there. 
Prices  IN  HUNDREDS  ONLY  will  be 

REGULAR  SIZE— 21/2x4”  nameplate,  16V2”  stem . $19.25 

KING  SIZE— 2%x4”  nameplate,  25”  stem . $26.00 

DWARFIE  SIZE—  I%x2%”  nameplate,  12”  stem . .$16.75 

Orders  must  be  received  by  May  10  for  New  York  delivery. 

For  prices  on  regular  mail  order  shipment,  see  page  5  of 
the  January  1970  Bulletin. 

FOR  PERMANENCE  AND  LEGIBILITY,  THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST 

For  best  marking  results,  use  Deco-write,  a  quick  drying  hard  finish  lacquer  in  a  ball  point 
tube.  Easy  to  apply  —  lasts  several  seasons.  Stocked  in  five  colors  —  Black,  Forest  Green,  Cherry 
Red,  Orange  and  White.  Price  69c  per  tube  with  order;  75c  mailed  separately. 


TOP  O’  THE  RIDGE 


100  NE  81st  St. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  64118 
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Gathering  at  the  convention:  left  to  right,  Gene  Burger,  Maryland;  Jack  Riley, 
Colorado;  Bob  Schreiner  and  Rohlin  Cooley,  Oregon;  and  Ben  Hager,  California. 
(Picture  by  Bob  Crockett) 


KANSAS  SNOW.  TB,  EML,  36”.  Pure  white  self  with  yellow 

beard  tipped  white.  The  proud  one  like  a  bride  in  white  . $25.00 

PRAIRIE  AFIRE.  TB,  EM,  34”.  Moderate  orange-yellow  self 
with  undertone  of  melon.  Bright  orange  beard.  The  one  with  a 

sheen.  It  glows!  . $25.00 

MY  SON.  TB,  ML,  36”.  Strong  violet  self  with  yellow  beard 

tipped  white.  Stately  like  its  parent  Pacific  Panorama  . $20.00 

PINK  NUGGET.'  TB,  ML,  29”.  Light  yellowish  pink  stds.  Falls 
brilliant  yellow;  bright  orange  beard.  A  beautifully  contrasting 

iris  . $20.00 

JUST  ABOUT.  TB,  EM,  28”.  Pale  orange-yellow  stds.  Falls  mod¬ 
erate  yellow-orange.  A  beautiful  one  for  you  breeders  of  pink  amoenas. 
Has  excellent  form  and  substance  . $20.00 

MICK’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1911  Iowa  Ave.  Topeka,  Kans.  66607 
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ECHO  HILL  GARDEN’S 

1970  INTRODUCTIONS 

ABSTRACTION  (Sdlg.  965D).  A  fascinating,  beautifully  formed  flower 
from  red,  white  and  blue  breeding.  The  fluted  conic  standards  are  greenish 
buff  yellow  (R.H.S.  160  B.)  The  ruffled,  flaring  falls,  bordered  the  color 
of  the  standards,  have  a  lavender  flush  which  varies  in  intensity,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  area  where  grown.  A  most  interesting  crisp  iris. 

Midseason  36”  HC  1967  Net  $25.00 

BUTTERED  POPCORN  (Sdlg.  12566A).  A  delectable,  frothy,  ruffled  light 
yellow  and  white  iris.  The  wide  petaled  blooms  are  delightfully  formed 
and  have  a  glossy  sheen.  This  flower  has  an  unusual  texture.  The  stan¬ 
dards  are  light  yellow  and  the  falls  white,  with  the  yellow  applied  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  remind  one  of  melted  butter  dripping  over  freshly  popped 
corn.  This  airy  starched  flower  has  a  strong  stem  and  is  a  dependable 
bloomer. 

Late  36”  HC  1968  Net  $25.00 

SKATERS  WALTZ  (Sdlg.  9265P).  A  large,  graceful,  ruffled  white  iris 
of  leatherlike  substance.  A  smooth,  glistening  self  with  wide  closed  stan¬ 
dards  and  broad  flaring  falls.  Heavy  white  beard  touched  with  lemon.  It 
has  good  balance  and  proportions.  The  clean,  pristine  blooms  on  well- 
branched,  sturdy  stalks,  are  perfectly  poised  above  large,  healthy  foliage. 
Vigorous  growth. 

Late  Midseason  38”  HC  1968  Net  $25.00 

DOROTHY  S.  PALMER 

Rt.  1  Box  296,  Weidmann  Rd.  Manchester,  Mo.  63011 


INTRODUCTIONS  FOR  1970 

STANDARD  DWARF 

COTTON  BLOSSOM  —  Sdlg.  M197-8  (Pamela  Ann  x  Merry  Sunlight). 
Immaculate  white.  Beautifully  formed  flower.  Wide,  almost  horizontal, 
falls  are  ruffled.  White  beard.  A  really  fine  SDB.  . $  5.00 

TALL  BEARDED 

KINGSTON  HARBOR  —  Sdlg.  828-1  (involving  Limelight,  Gold  Ruffles, 
Frost  and  Flame,  Pink  Enchantment  and  Fanfare  Orchid).  Cobalt  blue 
(Wilson  44/3),  turkey-red  beard.  Here,  at  last,  is  a  truly  blue  iris  with 
a  red  beard.  Near  the  color  of  Galilee,  yet  a  different  blue.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  new  color.  Not  a  huge  iris,  but  if  color  is  “your  thing”  and  blue  is 
your  color,  Kingston  Harbor  is  for  you.  Nicely  formed  flowers,  seven 
buds.  34” . $25.00 

MARTINIQUE  —  Sdlg.  821-1  (Pedigree  similar  to  Kingston  Harbor), 
Hyancinth  blue  standards  (Wilson  40/3),  falls  Wilson  (40/2).  Labeled 
the  “blue-pink”  by  some  who  visited  the  garden,  it  is  at  times  lavendar- 
blue,  and  at  times  blue-infused-pink.  Very  nice  color.  Lightly  ruffled 
flowers  are  of  beautiful  form;  beard  is  tangerine-tipped-amethyst. 
Strong  grower;  seven  to  nine  buds.  HC  1969.  36”.  . $25.00 

Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  list  giving  complete  pedigrees  of  these 

and  my  previous  introductions.  My  introductions  only. 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street  Portland,  Oregon  97221 
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1970  INTRODUCTIONS 

(See  them  at  Convention  Gardens) 

APACHE  TRAIL.  Sdlg.  65-25A.  TB.  (((Happy  Birthday  x  Limelight)  X  Butterscotch 
Kiss))  X  Ecru  Lace))).  Perfectly  proportioned  Butterscotch  self  with  matching  beard. 
6”  heavy-substanced  blooms  are  extremely  ruffled.  Standards  stiffly  held  and  overlapping. 
Falls  wide,  clean,  semi-flaring.  Nice  branching  on  sturdy  34”  stalks.  Fertile  both  ways. 

Mid.  HC  ’67  . $25.00 

ARCTIC  FANTASY.  Sdlg.  66-7B.  TB.  (Rippling  Waters  X  Arctic  Flame).  Very  large 
heavy-substanced  ruffled  blooms  open  very  pale  mauve,  turning  pure  white  self  in  a  few 
hours.  Standards  overlapping.  Falls  very  wide  and  clean,  nicely  flared,  enhanced  by  a 
large  red  beard.  Breathtaking  blooms  are  ideally  placed  on  very  sturdy  36”  stalks.  Fertile 

both  ways.  Prolific  grower  with  wide  deep  green  foliage.  Mid.  HC  ’67  . $25.00 

ETERNAL  JOY.  Sdlg.  66-5C.  TB.  (Rippling  Waters  X  Gypsy  Lullaby).  Heavy-sub¬ 
stanced  six-inch  blooms  are  nicely  ruffled  throughout.  Firmly  held  WHITE  standards 
are  overlapping.  PERSIAN  ROSE  (Wilson  628/2)  semi-flared  falls  are  clean  and  very 
wide.  Tan  beard.  Good  branching  on  stiff  34”  stalks.  Fertile  both  ways.  An  advance 

for  PINK  AMOENA  breeding.  Mid.  HC  ’68  . . . $25.00 

One  each  of  above,  $60.00  (Marshmallow  included) 

RECENT  INTRODUCTIONS  (April  1969  Bulletin,  Page  115  for  Descriptions) 

ARCTIC  TORCH.  White,  red  beard  . $22.50 

DAWN  BLUSH.  Deep  Pink  self  . $22.50 

RADIANT  BEAM.  Cream,  white  . $22.50 

MARSHMALLOW.  Wide  white  . $15.00 

(One  each  of  above,  $60.00 

MARVIN  G.  OLSON  •  1549  Columbine  Drive  •  Webster  Groves,  Mo.  63119 


JOLIE 

(Schreiners  ’67) 


CORAL  GLOW  SPANISH  FLAIR 

(O.  Brown  ’69)  (Shoop  ’69) 


( Pictures  by  Foster  Allen ) 


INTRODUCING  .  .  . 

BRONZITE  (Paul  Dennis  1970)  ML.  30”  (Caribou  Trail  X  Inca  Chief). 
Rich  burgundy  red  buds  open  into  medium  to  large  blooms.  Standards 
reddish-bronze-brown,  closed  at  tips.  Flaring  falls  same  color  as  stand¬ 
ards,  but  darker,  with  still  darker  veining  and  an  infusion  of  violet  below 
the  beard.  Wide  at  the  haft.  Gracefully  ruffled.  Good  substance.  High 
bud  count  and  long  bloom  season.  . $15.00 

TOP  O’  THE  RIDGE 

100  NE  81st  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64118 
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NEW  FOR  1970  FROM  FANDSEND  IRIS  GARDENS 

Mrs.  F.  Allen  Brown 

4326  Grandin  Road  Ext.  Roanoke,  Va.  24018 

List  on  request. 

FAITH  AS  THIS  (F.  Brown)  Sdlg.  65-135-A.  TB,  38”.  E-L.  A  true  self  of  a  dusty 

rose,  without  a  hint  of  yellow  in  its  makeup.  Tangerine  beard,  tipped  rose.  The  flower 

is  large,  of  heavy  substance,  and  intensely  ruffled,  closed  standards  and  flaring  falls.  A 
good  grower,  with  strong  stalks  and  fine  branching.  Wilson  color  classification  R1-51D. 
Most  unusual  color  in  the  rose  class.  A  favorite  of  the  AIS  Judges,  also  garden  visitors, 
with  the  question  when  will  it  be  released.  HC  ’69.  Claudia  Rene  x  Court  Ballet  x  seed¬ 
ling  of  May  Hall  x  One  Desire  . $25.00 

LOVABLE  YOU  (F.  Brown)  Sdlg.  63-31.  TB,  36”,  M-L.  Flowers  are  very  broad, 
fluted,  and  in  luxurious  tones  of  apricot  and  pink.  Very  difficult  to  describe  its  true 
color  as  it  definitely  is  not  an  apricot  nor  neither  a  pink.  A  true  self,  even  to  the 

beard,  which  is  tipped  pink.  Full  rounded  flaring  falls,  closed  standards,  superb  branching 
and  vigorous  grower.  Compares  to  Wilson  Color  Chart  05P.  Very  distinctive . $25.00 

LULLABY  MOOD  (F.  Brown)  Sdlg.  64-24-A.  TB,  36”  E-M.  A  clean,  clear,  silvery 
orchid.  No.  84-D  in  Color  Chart.  Exquisitely,  dainty  ruffled  flowers,  of  average  size, 
with  heavy  substance  and  beautiful  flaring  form.  There  is  a  narrow  margin  of  a  slightly 
deeper  shade  on  all  petal  edges,  which  are  fluted  and  serrated.  It  sports  a  pale  lemon 

beard,  tipped  white.  Standards  remain  closed  until  flower  folds.  Falls  flare  almost  hori¬ 
zontally.  Has  a  very  sparkling  finish,  with  perfected,  poised  flowers  on  well-branched  strong 
stalks.  Derived  from  an  apricot  seedling  of  Raspberry  Whirl  x  Marilyn  C  x  Rainbow 

Gold  . $25.00 

STAR  CITY  (F.  Brown)  Sdlg.  65-65.  TB,  36-38”,  M-L.  A  large  immaculate  white 

iris  of  refined  form,  with  a  very  pronounced  primrose  throat,  with  a  definite  line  infusion, 
which  sets  this  iris  apart  from  others  in  this  color  class.  The  primrose  color  extends  half¬ 
way  up  the  closed  standards  and  beyond  the  hafts  of  the  wide  flaring  falls,  creating  a 

sharp  contrast;  gold  beard,  tipped  white.  Vigorous  grower,  fast  to  increase  and  a  prolific 
bloomer.  Rippling  Waters  x  High  Above  x  Ice  Follies  . $25.00 


ANNOUNCING 

1970  Introductions  and  Closeout  Sale 

Many  of  you  may  have  heard  of  Gene’s  death.  We  plan  to  introduce  several  irises  that 
Gene  had  selected  and  with  some  advice  from  the  judges  in  the  area,  select  the  best  from 
seedlings  that  Gene  had  not  seen  from  one-year  seedlings  and  seed  germinating  this  spring. 
There  are  many  clumps  of  ’68  and  ’69  introductions  from  other  hybridizers  that  we  will 

sell  at  a  reduced  rate  on  a  “first  come  first  served”  basis.  WRITE  NOW  FOR  A  FREE 

LISTING. — Mrs.  Eugene  Buckles 

SILVERY  LILAC  Sdlg.  66-12  (Rippling  Waters  x  Debra  Jean).  TB,  34”,  M.V1L. 
HC  ’69.  A  ruffled  lilac  lavender  self  and  a  vigorous  grower  . Sale  Price  $15.00 

MEGHAN  Sdlg.  66-6  (Full  Dress  x  Rainbow  Gold).  TB,  32”,  WlYcm.  HC  ’69. 

EC  ’69.  Named  after  our  grandchild.  An  extremely  lacy  iris.  The  stds.  are  white  and 

the  front  of  the  falls  is  white  but  the  back  is  yellow.  The  laciness  gives  the  appearance 

of  a  gold  edge.  It  has  produced  some  beautiful  seedlings  . Sale  Price  $15.00 

Note:  SILVERY  LILAC  and  MEGHAN,  one  of  each  . $25.00 

DIAMOND  BLUE  Sdlg.  68-17  (Winter  Oympics  x  Music  Maker).  TB,  34”,  M,  PB1W. 
A  pale  blue  self,  white  beard  with  exquisite  ruffling  and  form.  It’s  well  branched  and 

vigorous.  Gene  had  planned  to  introduce  this  in  1971.  Estimated  stock  is  20  roots,  count¬ 
ing  those  in  New  York  for  the  convention.  You  can  wait  and  see  it  in  New  York,  but 


the  stock  is  quite  limited . Sale  Price  $20.00 

Previous  Introductions 

DAWN’S  PROMISE  (Buckles  ’69).  Apricot  Lustre  x  Dawn  Crest.  HC  ’68.  Apricot- 
orange  self  . $8.00 

EMMA  LOL'ISA  (Buckles  ’69).  Gypsy  Lullaby  x  Memphis  Lass.  HC  ’66.  Stds.  light 
lavender-blue;  falls  dark  red-plum.  Reblooms . $9.00 

GOLDEN  DRESS  (Buckles  ’69).  Rainbow  Gold  x  Full  Dress.  HC  ’68.  Golden  lacy 
self  . $8.00 

Note:  Dawn’s  Promise,  Emma  Louisa,  Golden  Dress . $20.00 

BUCKLES  IRIS  GARDENS 

535  Kathleen  Ave.  Sikeston,  Missouri  63801 
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From  left  to  right:  George  Shoop,  Jean 
Cayeux,  Bennett  Jones,  Joe  Hoage,  Bob 
Schreiner. 


COASTAL  WATERS 
(Plough  ’67) 


(Pictures  by  Foster  Allen) 


GEORGE  A.  SHOOP 

1009  N.  E.  Liberty  Portland,  Oregon  97211 

GAY  IMAGE  (Shoop  ’70).  EM,  36”.  (63-18  X  64-25).  Bright  coral  pink  standards. 

Broad,  flaring  white  falls  washed  pink  at  hafts.  Coral-pink  beard.  Good  placement 
and  branching.  Healthy,  fast-increasing  plant.  HC  ’69.  Sdlg.  66-1  . $25.00 

GYPSY  DREAM  (Shoop  ’70).  EM,  36”.  (64-25  X  63-19).  A  large  semi-tailored  medium 

pink.  Wide  tangerine-pink  beard.  Good  branching  and  stalk.  Sdlg.  66-12,  involving 
Ole,  Spanish  Affair,  Pretty  Poise  and  One  Desire  . $25.00 

PREVIOUS  INTRODUCTION 

LATIN  LOVER  (Shaop  ’69).  36”,  M.  Lavender-pink  standards,  ruffled  and  closed. 

Grape-wine  falls,  with  a  distinctive  lavender-pink  rim  on  the  top  and  reverse  side 
of  the  ruffled  and  flaring  falls.  Tangerine  beard.  Good  substance  and  form.  Fine 
stalk  and  plant.  Sdlg.  64-16,  involving  pink  amoenas,  Whole  Cloth  and  Wine  and 
Roses.  Limited  stock  . $25.00 


DOROTHY  E.  GUILD  1970  PRESENTATIONS 

E  9609  Shannon  Spokane,  Wash.  99206 

BIT  O’  AFTON.  A  Warbler  selfed  near-amoeana,  with  three  to  four 
branches.  28”.  Exceptional  pod  fertility;  pollen . $5.00 

FLASHING  BEACON.  (Knight  X  Williamson  34 #878).  Sparkling 
variegata  of  red  and  amber-orange.  No  pollen,  but  pod  fertile.  $10.00 

GLINT  O’  BRONZE.  Desert  Quail  selfed.  Chrome  yellow  and  cream 
with  bronze  tracery.  Good  fertility  both  ways.  . $5.00 

Home  of  WHISPERING  SPRITE,  HM  ’69.  Judges  Choice  list  $5.00 
SPARKLE  BRITE,  HM  ’69 . $1.50 
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Co-Introducing  With  Tell’s  Iris  Gardens 


MAIN  POINT  (Spence  ’70).  Midseason,  36”,  T.B.  (Brilliant  Star  x  Rippling  Waters). 
Quality-marked  white  with  domed  standards  and  flaring  falls  sporting  a  lively  red-tangerine 
beard.  Heavy  stalks,  well  branched,  display  the  ten  or  more  flowers  in  perfect  sequence 
throughout  the  midseason.  Has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  parent.  A  moderate  price  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  whites  in  this  color  range  at  present.  Seedling  #62-13-4D. 

H.C.  1969  NET  $15.00 

THEATRE  ARTS  (Spence  ’70).  Midseason,  36”,  T.B. 

62-2-4E:  (Miss  Indiana  x  Rippling  Waters)  x  Rippling  Waters 

Lovely  neglecta  with  the  much-wanted  tangerine  beard.  Standards  are  violet-blue  with 
a  deeper  infusion  at  the  base;  falls  medium  violet-blue,  wide,  flaring  and  ruffled.  This 
will  breed  the  blue  amoenas  and  neglectas  with  red  and  tangerine  beards  that  we  are 
looking  for.  A  great  advance  in  this  class  and  a  fine  flower  in  its  own  right.  Fine 
stalk  with  three  branches  and  terminal.  Seedling  :#64-33-7A. 

H.C.  1969  NET  $25.00 

PREVIOUS  INTRODUCTIONS 


COUNTRY  GIRL  ’69.  T.B.  Quality  laced  orchid-lavender  $22.50 

PACIFIC  ISLE  ’69.  T.B.  Dark  violet-blue  with  self-beard  $12.50 

SPANISH  EYES  ’69.  T.B.  Deep  violet  $15.00 

BRIEF  ENCOUNTER  ’69.  B.B.  Well-proportioned  white  with  orange  beard  $  7.50 

GLASS  MENAGERIE  ’68.  T.B.  White  with  peach  influence  in  standards  $15.00 

DRESS  SUIT  ’68.  T.B.  Deep  violet-blue  neglecta.  HM  ’69  $10.00 


NO  CATALOG— Order  from  this  ad 


HERBERT  J.  SPENCE 


3461  ADAMS  AVE. 


OGDEN,  UTAH  84403 


SCHMELZER’S  GARDEN 

731  Edgewood  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  99362 

BUNCH  O’  VIOLETS  (Deep  Space  X  Ecstatic  Night).  Sdlg.  A-20-7N32.  38”.  EM,  VIF. 
True  violet  self;  self  beard.  Closed  standards  and  rather  tailored  horizontally  flaring  falls. 
In  a  clump  this  looked  like  a  bunch  of  dewy  violets.  After  hearing  the  remark  many  times 
“looks  exactly  like  a  bunch  of  violets,”  I  decided  in  its  name.  Best  when  established.  .$20.00 

FIESTA  SUN  (Wild  Harvest  X  Gypsy  Lullaby).  Sdlg.  7-7-W15.  40”,  EML,  Y4V.  The 

butterscotch  standards  are  ruffled  and  firmly  held  together.  Falls  of  Persian  rose  (628/1) 
are  full  and  rounded  with  a  reddish  onion-skin  glaze.  There  is  an  even  rippled  edging  same 
color  as  the  standards.  The  beautiful  branching  prevents  crowding,  allowing  room  for  per¬ 
fect  placement  when  in  a  clump;  light  bronze  beard.  Different  and  attractive . $25.00 

LETS  CELEBRATE  (Favorite  Topic  X  Auda).  Sdlg.  38-7N27.  39”,  EML,  RVIL.  Huge, 

very  full,  ruffled  and  heavily  fluted  self  of  orchid-pink;  white  beard.  A  gorgeous  flower, 
either  as  a  single  specimen  or  established  clump.  Perfect  branching  and  long  blooming 
season  .  .  $25.00 

WEIRDO  From  the  cross  of  (Black  Nite  X  La  Negra  Flor)  came  a  mutation — very  weird. 
I  crossed  it  with  Jungle  Shadows  which  produced  many  oddities,  as  Jungle  Shadows  does. 
WEIRDO  isn’t  as  odd  as  some  were,  but  it  is  a  darling  of  inky  blue  with  the  exception 
of  the  upper  one-third  of  the  falls  which  are  a  clean,  bright  brown;  bronze  beard.  IB. 
Size  and  height  are  in  conformity.  Sdlg.  79-7S4.  19”.  BIDcm  . $10.00 

LIGHTNING  FLASH  The  orange  self  with  red  beard  won  the  Carlson  Cup  and  the 
convention  queen  rosette,  1969.  See  April  issue  of  AIS,  page  56,  for  1969  introductions. 

NO  Price  Lists. 
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‘ELVIE  B.  PAGE’,  A  NEW  ‘TENOSA’ 

B.  LeRoy  Davidson 


The  tenax-setosa  hybrid,  Elvie  B.  Page, 
flanked  by  examples  of  the  parental 
species:  Left,  the  blue  Alaskan  form  of 
I.  setosa  (single  flower  from  several  on 
the  stem).  Center,  the  hybrid,  lavender 
blue  with  yellow  signal.  Right,  the  light 
yellow  form  of  I.  tenax,  often  called  I. 
gormani.  Notice  the  normal  size  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  tenax  parent,  the  near  ab¬ 
sence  of  standards  in  the  setosa  parent, 
and  the  hybrid  ntermediate  between  the 
two.  Also  notice  the  much-enlarged 
tenax-type  bracts  in  the  hybrid.  Photo 
by  Joe  Witt. 


The  mating  of  Iris  tenax  and  Iris 
setosa  is  recorded  in  the  French  Re¬ 
vue  Horticole,  16  December  1938, 
wherein  the  hybrid  plant  called 
‘Tenosa’  is  illustrated  in  color.  A 
creation  of  the  geneticist,  Marc  Si- 
monet,  as  a  byproduct  of  his  studies 
in  cytology  of  iris  species,  the  plant 
is  not  known  to  exist  today,  but  in  a 
sense  is  “reborn”  in  a  similar  hybrid 
registered  in  memory  of  the  lady  who 
raised  it,  the  late  Miss  Elvie  B.  Page, 
of  Olympia,  Washington. 

Miss  Page  has  selected  some  plants 
of  I.  tenax  in  the  northern  coastal 
mountains  of  Oregon  where  the  yel¬ 
low  form  (once  described  as  I.  gor- 
rnanii  (Piper  1924)  occurs  with  the 
more  usual  orchid  tints  and  blends 
typical  of  the  species.  Wishing  to  in¬ 
crease  her  stock,  she  harvested  seed 
in  the  garden,  where  the  plants  grew 
adjacent  to  some  I.  setosa  she  had 
brought  from  Alaska,  and  which  had 
flowered  coincidentally  with  the  I. 
tenax.  Several  of  the  resulting  seed¬ 
lings  showed  from  germination  to  be 
different  from  the  others,  in  their 
broader,  paler  and  softer  leaves. 
They  grew  rapidly  to  flower  in  a 
couple  of  years  and  proved  that  bees 
had  doubtlessly  transferred  the  pol¬ 
len  of  setosa  onto  the  tenax;  the  only 
other  Iris  species  in  the  garden  was 
I.  missouriensis  brought  from  South 
Dakota,  and  to  which  these  curious 
“non-tenax”  bore  no  resemblance. 


Miss  Page  was  a  patient  lady,  a 
gentle  lady,  and  also  a  very  positive  lady;  when  asked  why  she  thought  these 
irises  of  her  raising  to  be  “hybrids”  rather  than  just  small  setosa,  she  replied 
shortly  “Because  I  saved  the  seed  from  my  gormanii!”  And  THAT  was 
THAT!  Although  it  was  true  that  they  favored  setosa  in  plant  habit  and  in 
a  strongly  fibrous  root  system,  they  consistently  differed  in  several  char¬ 
acters.  Both  vigor  and  sterility  seemed  to  indicate  probable  hybridity,  and 
besides  resembling  one  another  to  an  uncommon  degree,  they  also  bore 
remarkably  strong  likeness  to  the  Simonet  plant  as  illustrated.  The  stand- 
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aids  were  intermediate  between  the  short  stiff  bristles  characteristic  of  setosa 
and  the  full  length  of  those  of  tenax  (nearly  the  length  of  the  falls),  and  in 
the  hybrids  were  colored  the  soft  orchid  of  the  falls,  rather  abruptly  short- 
ovate  and  erect,  forming  a  shallow  cup  in  effect,  while  the  broad  oval  blade 
of  the  falls  paled  to  near-white  on  the  mid-vein  to  be  accented  with  a  bright 
spear  of  yellow,  flared  and  slightly  drooping  in  an  undulating  fashion,  the 
combination  allowing  a  delicate  blossom  of  considerable  poise,  good  form 
and  proportion.  Edgar  Anderson  has  put  great  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  the  size,  shape  and  scale  of  the  falls  of  I.  setosa  and  allied  species  in  his 
analytical  work  relating  to  the  origin  of  I.  versicolor  as  published  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  XV: 3  (1928)  and  XXXIII:  457- 
509  (1936).  The  general  effect  here  is  of  a  very  dwarf,  full-flowered  I. 
kaempferi ;  in  fact,  so  striking  is  this  resemblance  that  a  visitor  effused 
“WHERE  did  you  EVER  get  a  dwarf  Japanese  Iris?”  The  stem  grows  to 
about  15  inches,  topping  the  relaxed  fountainlike  foliage,  and  may  have 
three  branches  and  up  to  seven  buds.  The  comparison  to  a  Japanese  Iris 
probably  constitutes  its  best  description,  and  it  divides  and  transplants  with 
ease. 

Miss  Page  moved  from  her  woodland  garden,  giving  these  Irises  into  the 
care  of  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Hubbard,  who  selected  the  most  vigorous 
one  to  bear  the  name  ‘Elvie  B.  Page’.  From  the  interest  its  performance 
attracts  here,  it  seems  destined  for  an  enduring  popularity  planted  in  a  moist 
sunny  spot  in  the  garden. 


SCHORTMAN’S  IRIS  GARDEN 


849  West  Putnam  Avenue  Porterville,  California  93257 

NEW  SNOW  SYMPHONY  (Schortman  ’70).  Heavily  fluted.  Our  first  white  introduction 
since  1952.  So  outstanding  that  we  just  had  to  introduce  this  superb  white  this  year.  .$25.00 

LOVE  IN  BLUE  (Schortman  ’70).  Heavily  fluted.  Sister  to  New  Snow  Symphony. 
Medium  blue  and  a  real  beauty.  Blue  Formal  X  a  very  fluted  blue.  White  breeder.  .  .$25.00 

GOLDEN  MEMORIES  (Schortman  ’69).  Heavily  fluted.  Wide,  rich  gold  self.  Pictured 
on  Golden  Anniversary  Bulletin,  Section  Two,  cover.  You’ll  love  it . $25.00 

CALICON  (Schortman  ’69).  Heavily  fluted.  Dark  red-violet,  near  purple  self,  with 
brown  beard.  Polka  Lace  X  dark  violet  seedling.  Violet-to-brown  beard.  Blooms  again. 

. $25.00 

HAWAIIAN  LOVE  CALL  (Schortman  ’69).  Fluted.  Violet  self  with  laced  edges.  Brown- 
to-blue  beard.  Much  admired . $25.00 

FLUTED  ICE  BLUE  (Schortman  ’69).  Heavily  fluted.  A  self,  with  yellow-to-white 
beard.  Good  breeder  for  ruffles . mm.... $20. 00 

SEEING  RED  (Schortman  ’68).  Fluted.  Clean  and  smooth;  a  real  advance  in  red 
breeding.  If  you  like  REDs,  this  one  is  for  you . $25.00 

DOVE  IN  FLIGHT  (Schortman  ’68).  Heavily  fluted.  Wide,  smooth  buff  and  blue 
blend.  Just  what  we  need  in  blends.  Sold  out  for  two  years . $25.00 

All  above  irises  are  of  Schortman  quality,  good  branching,  heavy  substance,  ind  fluting. 
Our  very  best  after  45  years  of  iris  breeding. 

If  you  are  interested  in  small  border  beared  irises — all  foliage,  bloomstalk  and  bloom  in 


balance : 

LITTLE  BUFFIE.  16”.  Blue-violet,  brown  haft,  yellow  beard . $7.50 

LITTLE  FAIRY.  18”.  Fluted  white,  yellow  haft,  yellow-to-white  beard  . $10.00 

LITTLE  SISSIE.  18”.  Standards  yellow;  falls  dark  red.  Bold  contrast  . $10.00 

COPPERETT.  16”.  Cream  ground  plicata,  copper  markings  . $5.00 


No  catalogue,  so  order  from  this  ad.  Our  stock  is  limited,  so  order  early. 
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A  LOOK  AT  THE  FUTURE? 

Hal  Stahly 

The  woods  of  south  central  Indiana  were  just  beginning  to  show  promise 
of  the  brilliant  fall  colors  soon  to  come.  Morning  sun  emphasized  the  boles 
of  the  occasional  sycamores  that  stood  out — those  tremendous  sycamores 
that  grow  so  well  in  the  Hoosier  State.  It  was  early  on  October  5,  1969, 
and  we  were  heading  for  the  home  of  Raymond  Smith  just  outside  Bloom¬ 
ington.  RVP  Elsie  Zuercher  had  arranged  for  a  Region  6  Judges  Training 
session  to  be  held  in  the  Smith  rebloo;ming  iris  garden.  It  was  a  beautiful 
beginning  of  a  beautiful  day. 

This  was  my  first  exposure  to  any  substantial  fall  bloom,  in  terms  of  both 
quantity  and  quality;  and  the  experience  was  a  real  eye-opener,  surprising 
and  gratifying.  A  comparison  of  the  rebloomers  of  ten  years  ago  and  the 
newest  varieties  reveals  amazing  progress  in  hybridizing.  I  believe  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  we  shall  soon  have  rebloomers  available  that  will 
be  fully  competitive  with  the  magnificent  irises  that  bloom  only  once  per 
year. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  introduced  varieties  which  are  reliable  re¬ 
bloomers  do  at  present  fall  a  little  short  of  the  standards  we  expect  new 
TBs  to  meet.  But  not  much!  There  are  some  lacks  in  perfection  of  forrn, 
clarity  and  smoothness  of  color,  branching,  etc.  But  progress  has  been  re¬ 
markable,  and  these  things  are  coming. 

Following  are  brief  comments  on  a  few  of  the  things  I  particularly  liked 
in  the  Smith  garden. 

LACED  DLIET — a  beautifully  formed,  ruffled  pink;  really  a  great  re¬ 
blooming  iris. 

AUTUMN  NIGHT — deep  purple-black,  flaring  form,  smooth,  very  nice. 

G.  PERCY  BROWN — light  yellow  stands,  falls  white  edged  yellow,  ruf¬ 
fling  and  some  lace. 

FALL  MAJESTY — very  pale,  ruffled  pink;  wide  parts. 

SMITH  sdlg.  6764AF — smooth  red  bitone,  falls  really  a  good  red. 

SMITH  sdlg.  6703 AR — medium  yellow,  center  of  falls  lighter. 

The  above  and  other  rebloomers  in  the  Smith  garden  (and,  I  am  sure, 
more  in  the  collections  of  other  reblooming  enthusiasts)  could  live  without 
embarrassment  in  anybody’s  iris  patch. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  I  stand  with  my  earlier  statement  that  the 
time  is  soon  upon  us  when  the  rebloomers  will  in  every  way  compete  with 
once-blooming  irises — every  way,  that  is,  but  one.  In  one  way  there  will  be 
no  competition,  in  frequency  of  bloo,m. 


LET’S  MEET  YOU  IN  NEW  YORK 


IRIS  COVERS  IN  COLOR 

Duplicates  of  covers  of  January  and  April  1968  Bulletin  covers.  Ideal  for 
covers  for  show  schedules,  yearbooks,  iris  programs,  place  mats  for 
special  iris  occasions  . ten  cents  each 

American  Iris  Society  2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 
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TOOTH  ACRES 
1970  INTRODUCTIONS 

FLASH  OUT  (Pickard  ’70).  Sdlg.  C-5622.  36",  ML.  Orange 
Chariot  X  (Varner  56-112  x  Pink  Passion).  Like  the  orange  flame 
from  a  jet  engine  ready  for  flight  when  the  command  “Flash  Out” 
is  given.  Flaring  wings  with  blooms  in  formation  flight  plan.  Fluting, 
and  flamingo  beard.  A  favorite  in  the  garden.  Now  ready  for  “take 
off.”  HC  ’69  . $25.00 

PREVIOUS  INTRODUCTIONS 

POINT  CLEAR.  The  pink  with  IT.  The  flare  is  there. 

HM  ’69  . $20.00 

IRISH  CHARMER.  Alluring  in  pink  and  white.  HM  ’69.  Premo 

Firenze  Award  1969  . $15.00 

No  Catalog.  See  former  Bulletins  and  write  for  adjusted  prices. 

CORA  MAY  PICKARD 

TOOTH  ACRES  Route  2  Benton,  Illinois  62812 


From  Mission  Bell  Gardens  For  1970 

CHERRY  ACCENT  (Hamblen)  Satin  pink,  tinged  blue;  cherry 

beard  . $25.00 

ORCHID  WINGS  (Hamblen)  Orchid-blue  and  pink  blend:  cerise 

beard  . $25.00 

TROPIC  SUN  (Hamblen)  Hot  yellow  with  deeper  toned  beard  $25.00 
WONDERFUL  ONE  (Reynolds)  Vibrant  wine-red  self:  matching 
beard  . $25.00 

MEDIANS 

AZURE  ECHO  (Durrance)  IB.  Light  yellow  blend;  wide  vio-blue 

beard  . $7.50 

BUTTERSCOTCH  FRILLS  (Hamblen)  IB.  Yellow  self  overlaid 

orange-brown  . $7.50 

FAIRY  FASHION  (Hamblen)  IB.  Pink  stands;  violet  falls,  pink 

haft . $7.50 

WENDY’S  PRETTY  (Albright)  BB.  Palest  apricot-pink;  deeper 
beard  . $7.50 

Free  Catalog  —  No  color  —  Available  May  1 

Jim  and  Melba  Hamblen 

2778  West  5600  South  '  Roy,  Utah  84067 
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NEVA  SEXTON’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1709  Third  Street 
Wasco,  Calif.  93280 
PARTY  PRINCESS  (Sexton  ’70) 

Pink  and  Pretty  X  60-34  Gaulter  sdlg.  (Queen’s  Lace  X  June’s  Sister). 
A  rich  true  pink  self.  This  exquisite  ruffling  and  beautiful  shape 
blooms  have  a  sparkling  sheen  and  a  waxy  texture.  Closed  stand¬ 
ards  and  flaring  falls.  Well-branched  stalk  with  many  blooms  $25.00 

KIMBERLINA  (Sexton  ’70) 

Moon  River  X  Glittering  Amber  X  Chinese  Coral 
An  imposing  combination  of  salmon  and  pinkish  orange  self  with  self 
colored  beard.  Beautiful  form  with  extra  broad  heavy  substance 
petals,  closed  standards  and  flaring  falls.  Well-branched  stalks  with 


nine  to  twelve  blooms  per  stalk  . $25.00 

WESTSIDE  STORY  (Sexton  ’69)  . $20.00 

SPRINGTIME  FANTASY  (Sexton  ’69)  . $20.00 

TRAVEL  ON  (Sexton  ’69)  . $15.00 

NEW  MOON  (Sexton  ’68)  . $15.00 


Order  directly  from  this  list.  Rhizomes  will  be  true  to  name  and  disease- 
free.  Gift  iris  with  each  order.  California  customers  please  add  5%  sales 
tax.  Price  list  of  other  iris  on  request. 


INTRODUCING  FOR  1970 

GLACIER  CAP  (R.  Blodgett  ’70).  Sdlg.  67-46  (Skipper  Blue  X  Whole 
Cloth).  ML,  36".  S  pure  white,  Falls  bright  blue  with  a  white  blaze  at 
the  tip  of  pale  yellow  beard  tipped  white.  $25.00 

PINK  FAVORITE  (A.  Blodgett  ’70).  TB,  36".  Sdlg.  67-32.  (Lipstick 
sib  X  Career  Girl).  Laced  light  pink  self;  deeper  pink  beard.  HC  1969. 

$25.00 

MUGGSY  (R.  Blodgett  ’70).  BB.  22",  M.  Sdlg  67-12T  (Sdlg  62-47  X 
Top  Flight).  S  Amber  yellow,  F  same  overlaid  brown;  yellow  bronze 
beard.  HC  1969. 

PREVIOUS  INTRODUCTIONS 

TOPAZ  GEM  (R.  Blodgett  ’69).  ML,  36".  Sdlg.  67-37  (Sib  of  Apollo’s 
Gift  X  Indian  Fringe).  Sparkling  golden  buff  with  a  blending  of  rose  on 

the  falls,  matching  beard.  HC  1968.  _  $25.00 

GALA  ROSE  (A.  Blodgett  ’68).  M,  36".  (Cashmere  X  Career  Girl). 
Ruffled  clear  rose  pink  self,  red  beard.  HC  ’64.  HM  ’69.  President’s  Cup 
’69.  $  20.00 

INDIAN  FRINGE  (R.  Blodgett  ’68).  ML,  34".  (Rainbow  Gold  X 
Schroeder  60-64-21).  Heavily  fringed  golden  tan  self,  Beard  the  same. 
Large  flowers  on  well-branched  stalks.  HC  ’67,  HM  ’69.  $20.00 

APOLLO’S  GIFT  (R.  Blodgett  ’67).  ML,  34".  (Rainbow  Gold  X  Illini 
Gold).  Light  yellow  self,  yellow  beard.  Well  formed,  ruffled  and  fringed, 
heavy  substance  and  well-spaced  branches.  HC  ’66.  HM  ’69.  $15.00 

REDWOOD  EMBERS  (E.  Blodgett  ’67).  ML,  38".  (Storm  Warning  X 
Bazaar).  Flared  garnet-red  self  with  lavender  beard.  HC  ’66.  $15.00 

APRICOT  DRIFT  (R.  Blodgett  ’68).  BB.  24",  EM.  Nicely  proportioned 
apricot  self,  orange  beard.  $7.50 

BLODGETT  IRIS  GARDENS 

1008  East  Broadway  Waukesha,  Wis.  53186 
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Large  Selection  of  Recent  Introductions 

Including  WITH  IT  and 
VIRGINIA  LOUISE  (Knocke  ’69) 


See  them  in  our  garden  May  31  during  the  1970  convention. 
Send  me  your  “want”  list  for  reasonable  quotation. 


FREDERICK  J.  KNOCKE,  M.D. 

F.  O.  Box  13  Readington,  New  Jersey  08870 


KNOPF  IRIS  GARDENS 

Route  1,  Box  18-B  Potter  Valley,  Calif.  95469 


1970  INTRODUCTION 

ON  TARGET:  Sdlg.  66-19.  TB.  36".  M-L.  (Rainbow  Gold  x 
Beauty  Queen)  X  Denver  Mint.  Lemon  yellow  self.  Ruffles  with 
substance  and  texture.  HC  ’69.  Well  received  by  West  Coast 
growers.  $20.00 

We  will  continue  to  have  all  the  Knopf  introductions. 


PALETTE  INTRODUCTIONS— 1970 

WINTER  DREAMS  (W.  Newhard  ’70).  EML,  38”.  Sdlg.  699-1  (Brave  Viking  X  Winter 

Olympics).  White  self  with  white  beard.  Strong  well-branched  stalks  with  up  to  eleven  buds. 
Large  wide  flowers.  The  deep  fluting  in  the  falls  gives  the  flowers  a  distinctively  different 
appeal.  All  good  qualities.  HC  ’67  . $25.00 

PINK  PIROUETTE  (W.  Newhard  ’70).  EML,  30”.  Sdlg.  702  (Rippling  Waters  X  Alice 

Christy).  A  personality  plant  with  medium  large  flowers  of  good  substance.  Stalks  are  sturdy 

and  wind  is  never  a  problem.  The  heavily  laced  flowers  have  a  tangerine  red  beard.  Prolific 

bloomer.  HC  ’68  . $25.00 

BLUE  CHALICE  (Mel  Leavitt  ’70).  ML,  36”.  Sdlg.  EX  1  (Bristol  Gem  X  Allegiance). 

The  flowers  are  as  wide  as  any  I’ve  seen.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  large,  ruffled  modern 

dark  blue  iris  with  dramatic  appeal  Blue  Chalice  is  the  answer.  Very  popular  here  and  at 

Mel’s  garden.  This  plant  will  be  widely  grown.  HC  ’68  . $25.00 

COUNTRY  MUSIC  (D.C.  Nearpass  ’70).  L,  34”.  Sdlg.  4-66-17  (Enchanted  Violet  x 
Emma  Cook)  X  Pretty  Carol.  Unique  in  both  color  and  form  of  the  flower.  The  standards 
are  orient  pink  and  the  falls  plum  purple  (RHS  84D)  with  a  tangerine  beard.  The  round 
falls  are  waved  and  flare  horizontally.  You  will  never  mistake  Country  Music  for  any  other 
iris  flower  seen  anywhere,  anytime,  anyplace.  A  strong  plant  but  slovy  increaser.  A  great 
new  novelty.  HC  568  . . . ' . $25.00 

PALETTE  GARDENS 

26  WEST  ZION  HILL  ROAD  QUAKERTOWN,  PA.  18951 
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MRS.  JOHN  T.  (CZARINA)  BROWN 

1706  West  Cherry  Marion,  Ill.  62959 

INTRODUCES 

CHANETTA  (Sdlg.  E-9-1.)  Brown  sdlg.  C-16-1  (Hinkle  sdlg.  from  pink 
breeding)  x  Fleeta)  X  Gay  Princess.  32”.  Mimosa  yellow  self  (Wilson 
602/1). 

The  full  and  ruffled  standards  are  closed;  the  semiflaring  falls  are  very 
wide,  with  touching  hafts.  The  full  “fat”  beard  and  the  surrounding  hafts 
are  a  shade  darker.  Well-proportioned  large  flower  with  heavy  substance 
that  holds  well  in  the  sun  (does  not  fade).  Midseason.  HC  under  number, 
1968.  Net  $25.00. 


PRESENTING 

OUR  FIRST  ANNUAL  CATALOG  FEATURING  NEWER 

Tall  Bearded  and  Spuria  Irises 

CORDON  BLEU  FARMS 

P.O.  Box  551  Carlsbad,  California  92008 

Bonuses  No  Pictures  Bob  Brooks,  Proprietor 


SPRING  MIRROR  (George  W.  Dubes  1970).  Sdlg.  D64-13-1  35”,  M. 

One  of  those  irises  that  has  that  look  of  quality — for  perfection  of  form  it 
has,  in  its  classic  iris  shape  of  domed  standards,  ruffled  flared  falls.  Heavy 
substance,  beautiful  smooth  medium  color  (set  off  by  a  white  beard) 
marks  an  iris  to  be  heralded.  Spring  Echo  x  Branch  6244.  $25.00 

MAPLE  TREE  GARDENS 

Larry  L.  Harder,  Ponca,  Nebraska  68770 

Price  List  on  Request  Introducer  of  G.  Guenther’s  Median  Irises 


INTRODUCING  FOR  1970 

WISCONSIN  CHARMER  (68-38)  (Mattie  Reinhardt).  TB.  M,  35”.  Peach  self,  very  lacy 
and  fluted,  dark  peach-red  beard,  good  substance  and  increaser.  (Peach  Beauty  X  Bold 
Heiress).  HC  ’69  . $25.00 

MODERN  VOGUE  (68-22)  (Mattie  Reinhardt).  TB.  ML,  36”.  Large  lavender  blend, 
lighter  around  beard,  tan  border  around  falls,  ruffled.  Lemon  beard,  white  tip.  Good 
branching  and  substance.  (Champagne  Music  X  Skywatch)  . $25.00 

GAY  CHARMER  (60-11-1)  (Robert  M.  Reinhardt).  TB.  M,  36”.  Blue-lavender  self,  lighter 
around  beard,  very  ruffled  and  fluted,  white  beard.  Fragrant.  (New  Snow  X  Chivalry)  X 
Lipstick  . $25.00 

RARE  ETCHING  (69-38)  (Robert  M.  Reinhardt).  TB.  M,  35”.  Pure  white  ground  plicata 
with  precise  stitching  of  marine  blue  around  standards  and  falls.  Styles  same  blue.  Ruffled 
and  flared.  Blue  beard.  (Tea  Apron  X  64-5  (61-35  X  Dotted  Swiss)  . $25.00 

MRS.  ROBERT  (MATTIE)  REINHARDT 

14151  W.  National  Ave.  New  Berlin,  Wisconsin  53151 
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AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY  SHOW  SUPPLIES 

(THIS  LIST  SUPERSEDES  ALL  PREVIOUS  LISTINGS) 

PREPAID 

Official  show  supplies  of  the  American  Iris  Society  are  avialable  from  the  American 
Iris  Society,  2315  Tower  Grove  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110.  Please  make 
checks  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society.  Show  reports  are  to  be  mailed  to 
Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove,  8260  Longdon  Avenue,  San  Gabriel,  Calif.  91755. 

All  orders  are  forwarded  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

1.  Handbook  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions . $1.50  each 

2.  Color  classification,  1966  revision . 50  cents  each 

3.  Entry  Tags,  Revised.  When  judging  is  completed,  clerks  can  tear  off  bottom 

and  start  tabulating . $1.50  per  hundred 

4.  Clerk’s  records.  For  recording  winners  in  each  class.  One  needed  for  each 

class.  Punched  so  they  can  be  inserted  in  a  notebook  and  made  part  of  a 
permanent  record  . $1.50  per  hundred 

5.  Award  ribbons.  Blue,  first;  red,  second;  white,  third;  pink,  honorable  mention. 
Imprinted  with  AIS  seal  and  Premium  Award.  First-quality  ribbon. 
. 18  cents  each 

6.  Award  ribbons.  Smaller  than  5,  but  otherwise  the  same.  Meant  for  median 

and  dwarf  shows . 15  cents  each 

7.  Purple  Rosette:  AIS  seal  on  middle  streamer,  American  Iris  Society  on  one  out¬ 
side  streamer,  on  the  other  outside  streamer — 

A.  Best  specimen  of  show  . 1.30  each 

B.  Best  arrangement  of  show  . 1.30  each 

C.  Horticultural  sweepstakes  . 1.30  each 

D.  Artistic  sweepstakes  . 1.30  each 

E.  Seeding  of  Show  Most  Worthy  of  Introduction  . 1.30  each 

8.  Small  purple  rosettes 

A.  Imprinted  Horticultural  Class,  Special  Award.  May  be  awarded  for  best 

of  group;  i.e.,  best  white  self,  best  blue  self,  best  plicata,  best  bitone,  best 
blend,  best  collection,  or  any  other  special  award . 75  cents  each 

B.  Imprinted  Artistic  Class,  Special  Award.  May  be  awarded  to  best  of  any 

group  in  artistic  or  composition  classes,  or  any  other  special  award  in  artistic 
classes . . . 75  cents  each 

C.  Best  specimen  of  show,  Junior  Division  . 75  cents  each 

D.  Best  arrangement  of  show,  Junior  Division  . 75  cents  each 

E.  Horticultural  sweepstakes,  Junior  Division  . 75  cents  each 

F.  Artistic  sweepstakes,  Junior  Division  . 75  cents  each 

9.  Section  rosette.  Midway  in  size  between  7  and  8.  May  be  awarded  to  best 

specimen  in  each  section  (tall  bearded,  border,  miniature  tall  bearded,  spuria, 
Siberian,  Louisiana,  Japanese,  etc.)  . 85  cents  each 

10.  Silver  or  Bronze  medals.  Not  engraved.  Orders  for  these  medals  should  accom¬ 

pany  show  report  sent  to  the  Chairman,  Exhibitions  Committee.  Supplied  with¬ 
out  cost  to  AIS  Affiliates  . 4.25  each 

11.  Seedling  ballots.  One  should  be  given  to  each  AIS  judge  who  visits  the  show; 

to  be  used  by  judges  in  voting  for  Exhibition  Certificate  . No  charge 

12.  Report  and  application  for  award.  One  set  in  triplicate  for  a  show.  One  copy 
to  be  mailed  immediately  after  the  show  to  Chairman,  Exhibitions  Committee; 
one  copy  to  be  mailed  to  the  RVP;  and  the  third  copy  to  be  retained  for  the 
club  files. 
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Price  List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 

GENETICS  IS  EASY— Goldstein  . $6.00 

Completely  revised  and  enlarged,  this  4th  edition  is  written  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  average  layman  can  understand  it  with  a  minimum  of  mental  ef¬ 
fort.  Especially  recommended  for  the  beginning  hybridizer. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  COLOUR  CHART— 

Four  fans  . $20.00 

This  revised  chart  consists  of  a  set  of  four  fans  in  stout  cardboard  box.  In 
each  fan  the  leaves  of  colours  are  held  by  a  locking  screw,  easily  fanned  out 
for  selection  of  a  particular  leaf.  With  four  tints  of  each  of  the  202  colours, 


there  is  a  very  wide  range  available,  giving  users  a  working  tool  for  colour 
reference  of  great  value. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  SHOW  OFFICIALS  . $  1.50 

AIS  Members  $1.50 — Non-Members  $2.00 

HANDBOOK  FOR  REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS  . 50 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW  . $  1.00 

Lots  of  10  or  more  to  the  same  address  $0.80  per  copy 

COLOR  CLASSIFICATION  (1966  revision)  . 50 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST — 1959  . $  3.50 

(In  lots  of  six,  $17.00;  in  lots  of  ten  $27.00) 

Compilation  of  the  5,466  registrations  in  the  years  1950-1959  and  of 
AIS  awards  in  the  years  1920-1959. 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1949  . $  2.50 

Compilation  of  all  registrations  in  the  years  1940-1949. 

Registrations  in  1969  . $1.00 

Registrations  in  1968,  1967,  1966,  1965,  1964,  1963,  1962,  1961,  1960 . each  $1.00 

AIS  Awards — 1920-1959  (lists  1,455  award-winning  irises)  (Reprint)  . 50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  ...  35  cents  each) 

Current  Bulletin:  $1.00;  to  nonmembers  .  1.25 

Back  Issues  of  Bulletins — if  available  1.00  and  1.50 

Bulletin  1  (Reprint)  .  1.00 

See  January  Bulletin,  Section  two,  p.  38. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Bulletin  .  1.50 

AIS  Iris  Seal  Stamps — 100  stamps  to  a  packet  .  1.00 


Slightly  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  these  official  Seals  are  quite  beauti¬ 
ful —  on  a  silver  ground,  the  iris  and  bud  are  blue;  foliage  blue-green; 
ideal  for  stationery  and  place  cards,  etc. 

AIS  Stationery — New  Style;  with  member’s  name  and  address,  or  that  of 
local  society,  imprinted  on  letterheads  and  envelopes;  letterheads  7%  x 
10%  inches,  envelopes  7%  x  4  inches;  good  quality  bond  paper. 


In  lots  of  250  letterheads  and  250  envelopes,  postpaid  .  $11.00 

In  lots  of  500  letterheads  and  500  envelopes,  postpaid  .  19.50 


Type  or  “print”  name  and  address  to  be  imprinted.  Send  check  with 
order. 

Samples  of  letterhead  and  envelope  may  be  requested. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 
2315  Tower  Grove  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63110 
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ffsVMO*  *** 


BEAUTIFUL 

AND 

GRACEFUL 

IRIS 


Deserve  the  Best 

Use  F  &  B  Geranium  &  Iris  Food 
4-12-4  Granular.  100%  plant 
food;  no  fillers;  Contains  Organic 
Nitrogen  and  Chelated  Iron  to 
prevent  Chlorosis. 

Available  at  your 
local  dealer 

Faesy  &  Besthoff,  Inc. 

Edge  water,  N.  J.  07020 


Eugene  Buckles 
(d.  1969) 


SHEAFF  GARDENS  1970  INTRODUCTIONS 

CARRARA  MARBEE.  M.  33".  Sdlg.  63-50-A.  (Galilee  X  (Hall  pink  x 
Celestial  Snow)).  One  of  the  most  beautifully  formed  white  irises  we  have 
ever  seen,  Carrara  Marble  is  named  for  the  stone  from  which  Michelangelo 
carved  his  statues.  The  deep  ruffles  extend  one-half  inch  into  the  petals 
and  are  so  closely  spaced  as  to  give  a  corregated  effect.  The  color  is  a 
definite  green-white  with  lemon  yellow  beard;  buds  are  very  green.  Both 
standards  and  falls  are  round,  falls  flaring,  standards  domed  and  touching. 
Healthy  vigorous  foliage.  Stalk  is  S-curved  carrying  6-9  buds  (bud  count 
varies  with  growing  conditions)  . . $25 

Previous  Introductions 

PEARL  KEMP.  ’69.  M.  32"  Sdlg.  62-21- A  (involving  Fay  pinks,  Dream 
Dust,  and  Celestial  Snow).  Iridescent  cream  with  gold  beard  and  matching 
touch  of  gold  on  the  hafts.  Beautiful  form  with  petals  delicately  ruffled 
and  laced.  Healthy  foliage.  9  buds  . $20 

UP  AND  AWAY.  ’69.  M.  34".  Sdlg.  62-14-E.  (Sunrise  Serenade  X  Esther 
Fay).  This  white  with  a  red  beard  inherits  the  form,  vigor,  and  foliage  of 
Esther  Fay.  Will  succeed  where  other  red-bearded  whites  will  not.  The 
extremely  round  and  delicately  ruffled  flower  is  stark  white  with  a  red- 
orange  beard.  One  of  the  most  floriferous  iris  we  know:  an  established  clump 
will  have  many  stalks  bearing  four  flowers  open  at  once.  9-12  buds  . $20 

TANGERINE  TANGO.  ’68.  M.  28".  Sdlg.  61-20  ((Hall  pink  x  Celestial 
Glory)  X  sib.).  A  different  apricot-peach  blend,  bordered  darker  apricot 
and  edged  with  lemon  lace.  The  falls  are  flaring — almost  horizontal;  the 
short  standards  stand  slightly  open  but  never  flop.  Produces  unusual  seed¬ 
lings.  7-8  buds  . .'. . $15 

SHEAFF  IRIS  GARDENS 

627  East  Main  St.  Ottawa,  Illinois  61350 
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Botrytis  Rhizome  Rot  of  Iris 

Factors  affecting  Disease  Development1 

John  L.  Maas2 
INTRODUCTION 

The  fungus,  Botrytis  convoluta,  causes  a  serious  disease  of  bearded  irises 
known  as  botrytis  rhizome  rot.  The  disease  was  first  reported  in  Canada  in 
1928  and  has  since  then  become  widespread  in  the  United  States. 

The  symptoms  of  botrytis  rhizome  rot  are  unique  enough  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  iris  diseases  (Whetzel  and  Drayton,  1932).  In  spring,  affected 
plants  either  fail  to  grow  new  leaves,  or  shoots  may  appear  which  later  turn 
yellow  and  die  by  midsummer.  Infected  plants  can  usually  be  pulled  up 
easily  because  the  roots  are  decayed.  The  rhizomes  are  shriveled  and  partly 
or  completely  decayed,  with  a  gray-brown  to  brown,  odorless,  firm,  dry  rot 
(not  a  wet,  smelly,  soft  rot) .  In  partially  affected  rhizomes,  distinct  zones  of 
decay  may  be  noted,  with  a  darker  colored  band  sharply  delimiting  the 
diseased  from  healthy  tissue.  On  the  exposed  portions  of  the  rhizomes  and 
at  the  bases  of  the  leaf  sheaths  of  the  previous  year’s  growth,  a  dense  felt  of 
dark  gray  to  purplish-brown  spores  develop  in  early  spring  or  late  fall. 
Sclerotia  of  the  fungus  may  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  rhizomes  among 
the  spores  and  in  the  soil  among  the  dead  roots.  These  sclerotia  are  large, 
hard,  shiny-black  and  irregular  or  convoluted.  The  spores  and  sclerotia 
provide  important  means  for  dissemination  of  the  fungus  and  spread  of  the 
disease. 

The  pathogen  is  active  in  early  spring  and  in  late  fall.  It  is  generally 
favored  by  cool  weather,  between  54°F  and  65°F.  Warm  weather  (above 
65°F)  slows  rot  development  and  favors  rapid  walling  off  of  lesions  by 
healthy  tissue.  Infection  until  recently  was  generally  thought  to  require  a 
wound  in  the  rhizome,  such  as  that  caused  by  winter  injury.  In  addition, 
winter  injury  can  be  easily  confused  with  botrytis  rhizome  rot. 

Control  of  this  disease  has  presented  a  problem  to  iris  growers.  Current 
recommendations  for  control  with  mercury  compounds  (calomel,  Ceresan, 
and  Semesan)  have  proved  inadequate  because  deep-seated  latent  infections 
are  not  eradicated  (Dosdall,  1944;  MacWithey,  1967).  Latent  infections  in 
healthy-appearing  planting  material  also  void  the  effects  of  soil  fumigation. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  ability  of  spores  and 
sclerotia  to  cause  infection  of  iris  rhizomes  and  the  role  of  latent  infections 
as  sources  for  new  inoculum  and  as  means  of  summer  survival  for  the 
fungus. 

METHODS 

Healthy  bearded  iris  plants,  cultivars  Cotlet,  Apricot  Glory,  and  Sunset 
Blaze  were  separated  into  single  fan  units  and  surface  sterilized  in  15% 
Clorox  prior  to  field  planting.  Rhizomes  were  randomly  planted  in  groups 
of  25.  Prior  to  inoculation  and  planting,  one  series  of  rhizomes  were  wounded 

technical  Paper  No.  2770,  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Oregon  State 
University,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

*Formerly,  Research  Assistant,  Department  Botany  and  plant  Pathology,  Oregon 
State  University,  Corvallis.  Presently,  Research  Plant  Pathologist,  Crops  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville, 
Md.  20705. 
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Figure  1.  Longitudinal  section  of  healthy 
iris  rhizome  labeled  to  illustrate  ex¬ 
ternal  morphological  features. 


on  their  upper  surface  by  removing 
a  piece  of  tissue  with  a  knife.  Scler- 
otia  and  spores  were  produced  in 
culture  according  to  methods  pre¬ 
viously  described  (Maas,  1969).  In 
field  experiments  plants  were  inocu¬ 
lated  by  burying  sclerotia  with  rhi¬ 
zomes,  burying  rolled  oat  cultures  of 
B.  convoluta  with  rhizomes,  or  dip¬ 
ping  plants  in  a  spore  suspension. 
Plants  were  examined  for  rot  de¬ 
velopment  after  1  year.  Rhizomes 
were  split  bilaterally  and  the  percent¬ 
age  of  rotted  tissue  was  estimated. 


For  convenience  in  describing  locations  of  rot,  the  areas  of  the  rhizomes  are 
given  in  Figure  1.  Isolations  were  made  from  decay  to  confirm  the  presence 
of  B.  convoluta. 

RESULTS 


In  a  laboratory  experiment,  offsets  from  apparently  healthy  Gotlet  plants 
were  air-dried  for  4  months,  and  planted  in  soil  free  of  B.  convoluta,  and 
grown  in  a  growth  chamber.  Ten  to  20%  of  these  offsets  were  found  to 
have  Botrytis  infections.  Results  of  field  studies  also  indicated  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  non-inoculated  iris  plants  were  infected  which  resulted  in  ex¬ 
tensive  decay  of  rhizomes  (Table  1).  The  soil  was  eliminated  as  a  source 
of  B.  convoluta  inoculum  because  it  had  no  previous  history  of  iris  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Since  the  rhizomes  were  surface  sterilized  before  planting,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  these  infections  were  deep-seated  and  latent. 

The  large  percentage  of  rot  developing  from  the  toe  area  of  offsets  (Table 
1)  would  indicate  that  much  of  the  infection  originated  from  diseased 
mother  rhizomes  and  progressed  into  the  offsets  before  their  separation. 
However,  these  infections  were  undetectable  when  the  rhizomes  were  first 
examined. 

Laboratory  inoculation  tests  showed  that  spores  and  sclerotia  were  able 
to  cause  infection  on  unwounded  plants.  Sclerotia  placed  in  contact  with 
rhizomes  planted  in  soil  and  held  at  36-38°F  resulted  in  100%  infection. 
Similar  laboratory  tests  with  spores  placed  on  rhizomes  resulted  in  as  much 
as  88%  infection. 

In  field  experiments  rhizomes  were  inoculated  as  described  above.  The 
high  degree  of  infection  present  in  non-inoculated  plants  made  it  difficult 
to  determine  the  infectivity  and  significance  of  the  various  inocula.  How¬ 
ever,  an  estimation  could  be  made  on  the  abilities  of  spores,  sclerotia,  and 
colonized  plant  material  to  cause  infection  by  taking  infection  results  only 
from  areas  of  rhizomes  where  the  inoculum  was  applied;  i.e.,  disregarding 
decay  from  extraneous  sources  (Table  2).  Spores  caused  increases  in  rot 
incidence  associated  with  the  apical  regions  of  Cotlet  and  Apricot  Glory 
rhizomes.  Rhizomes  inoculated  with  rolled  oat  cultures  of  B.  convoluta 
showed  increases  in  rot  incidence  among  wounded  Apricot  Glory  rhizomes 
and  nonwounded  Cotlet  rhizomes.  Sclerotia  were  found  to  cause  an  in¬ 
creased  incidence  of  infection  in  nonwounded  and  wounded  Apricot  Glory 
rhizomes. 
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A  new  symptom  expression  of  botrytis  rhizome  rot  more  subtle  than  death 
or  failure  of  a  plant,  nevertheless  quite  important  to  the  iris  grower,  was 
found  to  be  a  decrease  in  flower  production.  Frequently,  apical  buds  of  fan 
units,  which  should  have  been  flower  stalk  initials,  were  rotted  away.  In 
some  cases,  especially  with  the  very  hardy  Sunset  Blaze  variety,  less  vigorous 
lateral  buds  developed  flower  stalks  in  the  absence  of  the  dominant  bud. 
In  general,  however,  loss  of  the  plant’s  apical  bud  resulted  in  loss  of  flower¬ 
ing  potential  for  that  season.  Results  in  Table  3  give  an  indication  of  the 
extent  that  infected  plants  may  be  affected.  The  most  severely  damaged 
plants  were  those  treated  with  spores,  which  lost  up  to  50%  of  their  flower¬ 
ing  potential. 

The  mechanisms  of  infection  by  sclerotia  and  spores  were  found  to  be 
quite  different.  Sclerotia  placed  on  rhizomes  germinated  by  producing  hypae 
which  penetrated  healthy  rhizome  tissue  directly.  Under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  wounds  were  not  required  for  penetration.  In  laboratory  experiments, 
spores  did  not  germinate  in  pure  water;  they  required  an  energy  source  to 
be  present  in  solution.  A  simple  energy  source  such  as  2%  sucrose  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  induce  90-100%  of  the  spores  to  germinate.  Spores  in  distilled 
water  placed  on  iris  leaf  sections  and  incubated  in  moist  chambers  ger¬ 
minated  readily,  however.  Although  germ  tubes  were  observed  to  grow 
parallel  to,  and  between,  longitudinal  epidermal  cell  walls,  no  definite  pene¬ 
tration  of  tissue  could  be  observed  after  48  hours.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
attraction  of  germ  tubes  towards  stomata  and  no  stomatal  invasion  was  ob¬ 
served. 

Young  offsets  were  planted  in  plastic  refrigerator  crisper  boxes  with  moist 
soil  and  inoculated  with  spores.  Two  to  three  drops  of  spore  suspension 
were  placed  on  top  of  the  young  rhizomes  at  the  leaf  bases.  Old,  dying  or 
dead  leaves  and  leaf  bases  were  not  removed.  After  75  days,  28%  of  the 
25  plants  held  at  36-38°F  had  lesions  on  the  leaf  bases.  Leaf  lesions  de¬ 
veloped  where  healthy  young  leaves  were  in  contact  with  aging  or  dead 
leaves  thoroughly  colonized  by  B.  convoluta.  Young  leaves  were  attacked 
only  after  B.  convoluta  became  established  saprophytically  on  dead  and 
dying  leaves,  and  used  them  as  a  food  base  or  energy  source.  Lesions  on 
young  leaves  were  generally  located  at  leaf  bases,  but  some  were  located 
several  centimeters  above  the  leaf  bases.  Infections  progressed  into  rhizome 
tissue  from  these  leaf  lesions. 

DISCUSSION 

Botrytis  convoluta,  a  cool  weather  pathogen,  does  most  of  its  damage 
when  temperatures  are  below  65°F.  I  have  observed  infection  at  34-36°F ; 
however,  none  at  30-3 1°F.  During  the  cool  periods  of  fall  and  spring  when 
the  pathogen  is  most  actively  growing,  rhizome  tissue  under  attack  is  least 
active.  At  soil  temperatures  of  65°F  and  above,  rhizome  tissues  are  able 
to  rapidly  form  suberized  layers  of  corky  tissue  around  infections,  walling 
them  off  from  further  advancement.  At  these  temperatures,  fungus  activity 
decreases,  enabling  it  to  pass  the  summer  in  a  quiescent  state.  The  im¬ 
portant  consideration  here  is  that  B.  convoluta  may  remain  viable  in  living 
rhizomes  as  latent  infections,  even  though  it  is  not  producing  new  decay. 
As  late  fall  and  lower  temperatures  approach  the  fungus  resumes  its  ac¬ 
tivity,  repeating  the  cycle  of  inoculum  production  and  establishment  of  new 
infections.  In  most  northern  areas  of  the  United  States,  freezing  weather 
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inhibits  fungus  activities,  but  in  some  iris  producing  areas  with  mild  winters, 
such  as  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  these  processes  may  continue  uninter¬ 
rupted  throughout  most  of  the  winter  months. 

Sclerotia  are  assumed  to  be  structures  capable  of  withstanding  long  periods 
of  harsh  environmental  conditions,  enabling  the  fungus  to  survive  these 
periods.  In  results  published  earlier  (1969)  I  have  shown  that  sclerotia  of 
B.  convoluta  are  not  this  hardy  under  simulated  field  conditions.  Sclerotia 
placed  in  moist  nonsterile  soil  for  two  months  failed  to  survive  at  temper¬ 
atures  above  58°F  and  fewer  than  50%  survived  at  41  °F.  Apparently  B. 
convoluta  sclerotia  are  not  well  suited  to  survive  summer  months. 

Botrytis  convoluta  sclerotia  in  close  association  with  healthy  rhizomes  may 
germinate  and  infect  rhizomes  directly,  or  they  may  produce  spores. 
Sclerotia  placed  on  a  culture  medium  and  exposed  to  light  may  also  ger¬ 
minate  by  growing  aerial  hyphae  on  which  develop  spores.  In  nature,  the 
same  process  occurs  but  prior  exposure  to  light  is  essential.  R.  S.  Jackson 
(1967)  has  shown  that  sclerotia,  exposed  to  light  and  placed  in  moist  soil, 
produce  large  quantities  of  spores.  The  soil  and  sclerotia  may  be  dried  and 
later  remoistened  to  induce  additional  spore  production. 

Dissemination  of  iris  rhizome  rot  over  long  distances  by  spores  is  probably 
inconsequential;  however,  short  distance  dispersal  among  plants  within  a 
particular  field  or  planting  is  important.  Spores  may  germinate  on  iris  leaves 
and  cause  infection,  provided  that  cool  weather  prevails  and  a  moisture  film 
is  present  on  iris  leaves.  Since  spores  of  several  Botrytis  species  apparently 
lack  sufficient  energy  reserve  to  enable  them  to  penetrate  host  tissue  directly, 
infection  often  follows  colonization  of  older  leaves  prior  to  infection  of 
juvenile  leaves,  buds,  and  rhizomes.  The  circuitous  route  of  saprophytic 
colonization  of  dead  or  senescent  tissue  is  necessary  to  provide  an  energy 
source  for  infection  of  healthy  tissue. 

Latent  infections,  as  locally  confined  areas  of  infection  covered  by  host 
tissue,  present  several  difficult  problems  to  be  considered  by  iris  growers 
before  an  effective  disease  control  program  can  be  established.  ( 1 )  The 
fungus  can  survive  within  latent  infections  for  as  long  as  four  months  stor¬ 
age  at  75-80°F,  whereas  sclerotia  in  soil  may  fail  to  survive  two  months  at 
60°F.  Thus  latent  or  quiescent  infections  in  iris  rhizomes  are  considered 
to  be  the  chief  means  of  survival  of  B.  convoluta  over  summer  months. 
(2)  Latent  infections  are  also  an  important  potential  means  of  transporting 
an  inoculum  source  from  infested  areas  to  areas  free  of  the  disease.  Since 
latent  infections  can  be  carried  undetected  on  offsets,  the  disease  may  be 
transported  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  unknowingly  by  growers.  (3) 
Covered  and  protected  by  host  tissue,  latent  infections  are  unaffected  by 
surface-acting  fungicides. 

Future  areas  of  research  on  botrytis  rhizome  rot  control  should  be  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  use  of  systemic  fungicides.  Systemic  fungicides  are  being 
used  successfully  against  diseases  of  many  crops,  and  future  research  should 
show  that  they  can  be  useful  also  in  the  control  of  botrytis  rhizome  rot. 
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Table  1.  Location  of  latent  infections  in  apparently  healthy  rhizomes. 


Percentage  infection  and  location  of  rot  on  rhizomes 

variety 

Total 

rhizome 

Toe 

area 

Top,  side, 
knee  areas 

Apical  area 
involved 

% 

% 

'% 

% 

Apricot  Glory 

67.41 

55.6 

15.5 

17.8 

Sunset  Blaze 

84.0 

38.8 

29.5 

25.0 

Cotlet 

90.0 

67.0 

24.5 

21.2 

’Figures  based  on  averages  from  two  replications  of  25  plants  each. 

Table  2.  Field  inoculation  and  infection 

of  rhizomes. 

Treatments 

Increase  in  percentage  of 

infection  over 

noninoculated  controls 

Apricot  Glory 

Cotlet  Sunset  Blaze 

'% 

% 

% 

Rolled-oat  inoculated 

No  wound 

01 2 

22.6 

0 

Wounded3 

6.1 

0 

0 

Sclerotia  inoculated 

No  wound 

11.3 

0 

— 

Wounded4 

14.3 

0 

— 

Spore  inoculated 

Leaves  only 

19.0 

47.6 

— 

Entire  plant 

32.2 

39.8 

— 

1Values  based  on  averages  from  two  replications  of  25  plants  each. 

^Percent  increase  in  infection  determined  from  decay  in  top,  knee  and  side  areas 
only;  i.e.,  where  rhizomes  were  inoculated. 

3Rhizomes  wounded  by  removing  tissue  from  knee  area  with  a  knife. 

’Percent  increase  in  infection  determined  from  decay  in  apical  area  only. 


Table  3.  Loss  of  flowering  bud  due  to  Botrytis  infection 


Treatments 

Increase  in  percentage 
noninoculated  controls1 

loss  of  flowering 

buds  over 

Apricot  Glory 

Cotlet 

Sunset  Blaze 

■% 

% 

% 

Rolled  oat  inoculated 

No  wound 

292 

0 

10 

Wounded 

27 

12 

17 

Sclerotia  inoculated 

No  wound 

17 

14 

— 

Wounded 

6 

14 

— 

Spore  inoculated 

Leaves  only 

40 

31 

— 

Entire  plant 

53 

30 

— 

1  Apical  flowering  bud  rotted  away  before  flower  stalk  growth  initiated. 
'Figures  are  averages  from  two  replications  of  25  plants  each. 
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FLIGHT  LINES 

Peggy  Burke  Grey,  Editor 


CONVENTION— ROUND  ROBIN  MEMBERS  PLEASE  NOTE 

The  Robin  Room  will  be  open  right  off  the  main  convention  regis¬ 
tration  area,  all  during  the  regular  convention  registration  period. 
Look  for  the  Robin  signs.  Come  in  to  meet  the  other  Robin  Program 
people  and  pick  up  your  Robin  member’s  tag! 


HOW  TO  JOIN  A  ROBIN 

All  AIS  members  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  our  main  line  of  mem¬ 
bership  communication.  Select  the  topic  that  interests  you  and  send  your 
application  directly  to  the  chairman,  or  to  the  Robin  Program  Chairman, 
Peggy  Burke  Grey,  8191  Franz  Valley  Rd.,  Calistoga,  California  94515. 
It  will  help  us  to  place  you  if  you  will  tell  us  something  of  your  garden,  your 
experience  with  irises,  and  about  yourself.  Nearly  300  robins  in  25  different 
topics  are  available. 

Irises  in  General  (great  for  Beginners)  Mrs.  L.  S.  Legner,  Box  225, 
White  Fence  Acres,  Rochester,  Ill.  62563 

Tall  Bearded:  Miss  Leah  Ralls,  300  East  Fifth  St.,  Edmond,  Okla.  73034 

International  Robins:  Miss  Jean  Ralls,  300  East  Fifth  St.,  Edmond, 
Okla.  73034 

Hybridizing  Robins  (Advanced,  Average,  Beginner):  applications  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Robin  Program  Chairman  (address  above) 

Smaller  Bearded  Irises  (includes  Medians  in  General,  Median  Hybridiz¬ 
ing,  special  rounds  for  MDB,  SDB,  MTB,  BB,  and  Aril-medians).  Mr. 
Albert  Ellis,  19  McClure  Ave.,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada 

Aril-Arilbred  Irises:  Mrs.  Meredith  Christlieb,  Rt.  1,  Severy,  Kansas 

Artistics  Division  ( Arts-Crafts,  Designer- Arrangers,  Antiques- Artifacts 
Collecting):  Mrs.  Merrill  Johnson,  2275  Kensington  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84108 

Beardless  Irises  (Spuria,  Siberian,  Japanese,  Species  &  Natives,  Japanese, 
Louisiana)  Mrs.  Alan  Reid,  17225  McKenzie  Hwy.,  Rte  #2,  Springfield, 
Oregon  97477 

Regional  Robins:  Your  Region  Robin  Rep  or  Mrs.  Floyt  Smith,  138 
Ridge  Rd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72207 

Reblooming  Irises:  Edwin  Rundlett,  1  Fairview  Ave.,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.  10314 
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A  robin  is  a  correspondence  group  of  about  10  people.  You  receive  the 
packet  of  letters  about  every  two  to  four  months;  each  member  contributes 
a  letter  participating  in  the  topic  under  discussion  on  each  round.  Each 
member  can  hold  the  robin  5  to  7  days.  A  wealth  of  iris  information  and 
friendships  is  yours  for  the  price  of  a  few  postage  stamps.  Join  the  Robin 
Program  today! 

Important  Robin  News 

Robin  Program  pioneers  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  Grandma  Robin 
Alice  White  before  Christmas.  Alice  almost  single-handedly,  via  robins, 
brought  the  table  irises  from  near  oblivion  and  first  chaired  our  MTB  di¬ 
vision.  Many  of  us  owe  our  interest  in  the  robin  program  to  Alice’s 
influence. 

Roy  Davidson,  who  has  chaired  the  S&N  division  since  we  started,  takes 
leave  of  us  now  to  concentrate  on  the  new  Species  Iris  Study  Group,  so,me- 
what  an  outgrowth  of  the  tremendous  interest  generated  by  his  robins.  He, 
too,  was  responsible  for  our  personal  interest  in  robins  and  keen  interest  in 
all  irises,  so  we’ll  miss  him.  He  has  turned  the  chairmanship  over  to  Lorena 
Reid,  Springfield,  Oregon,  who  also  handles  the  administrative  work  for 
all  beardless  iris  robin  divisions  effective  last  January.  Henceforth  all 
applications  for  robins  in  any  of  the  beardless  fields — Siberian,  Species  & 
Natives,  Louisiana,  Japanese  Spuria — go  to  Mrs.  Alan  Reid,  17225  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  Hwy.,  Springfield,  Oregon  97477. 

We  lose  another  old  robin  hand  as  Ila  Nunn  retires  as  chairman  for  the 
Spuria  Iris  Robins,  and  what  a  magnificent  job  she  has  done  for  so  many 
years!  Already  at  the  helm  of  this  division  is  Barbara  Benson,  Lubbock, 
Texas,  whom  we  welcome  to  our  Robin  Program  control  tower!  She’s  a 
practicing  attorney  and  devotee  of  all  kinds  of  irises. 

Three  new  Region  Robin  Reps  are  actively  at  work:  Cleta  Hansen  has 
Region  12’s  Robin  Program  off  to  a  soaring  start;  in  Region  9  Marguerite 
Hagberg  will  set  up  a  new  program;  in  Region  15  Ray  Hiser  has  one  robin 
under  way  and  a  spuria  robin  organizing;  and  in  Region  13,  Dorothy 
Lovely,  La  Grande,  Oregon,  is  commencing  a  brand  new  program.  All 
AIS  members  are  urged  to  join  their  Regional  Robins.  This  is  a  jnajor 
program  for  new  AIS  members,  with  many  long-time  AIS  people  needed 
to  keep  the  information  about  regional  irises,  activities  and  programs  flow¬ 
ing  freely.  Write  your  Region  Robin  Rep,  or  to  Edith  Smith,  138  Ridge 
Rd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72207  and  join  a  Regional  robin  right  now! 

Two  tornadoes,  a  hurricane,  an  earthquake — Nitro,  West  Virginia,  got 
’em  all,  and  so  did  Maidel  Van  Horn.  Through  major  family  crises,  even 
when  daughter  Jody’s  new  car  was  stolen,  and  then  facing  major  surgery 
herself,  Irises  in  General  Robins  chairman  Maidel  maintained  her  delight¬ 
fully  funny  sense  of  humor.  But  she  had  to  turn  over  the  chairmanship — 
enough  is  too  much!  Georgia  Legner,  formerly  a  division  director  for  TB 
robins,  is  now  in  charge.  Applications  for  these  robins  now  go  directly  to 
Georgia:  Mrs.  L.  S.  Legner,  White  Fence  Acres,  Box  225,  Rochester,  Ill. 
62563.  These  are  great  robins  for  new  AIS  members  who  want  cram  courses 
in  all  kinds  of  irises  and  their  culture. 

So  rapidly  is  our  Hybridizing  division  expanding  that  we  have  added  a 
new  Division  Director  to  handle  the  Beginner  and  Headstart  round.  She’s 
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Dolores  Hoburg,  Allison  Park,  Pa.,  who  also  has  started  a  new  Iris  Photo¬ 
graphy  robin.  Shutterbugs  who  would  like  to  apply  for  this  very  special 
new  Photography  robin  should  write  directly  to  Mrs.  Dolores  Hoburg, 
Rte.  #3,  Cedar  Run  Rd.,  Allison  Park,  Pa.  15101.  Dolores  is  a  medical 
photographer-illustrator  as  well  as  an  able  robin  administrator  and  hy¬ 
bridizer. 

Evansia  (crested)  iris  enthusiasts  are  urged  to  join  a  new  robin  devoted 
to  this  group.  It  will  be  directed  by  Harry  Bishop,  and  applications  should 
should  go  to  Lorena  Reid. 

The  industrial  iris,  Orris  root,  notes  Edith  Edwards  of  Texas,  is  made 
from  the  roots  of  a  species.  “But  roots  of  some  tall  bearded  varieties  are 
very  scented  and  can  be  used  in  sachet  powder;  the  scent  lasts  a  long  time 
.  .  .  Cosmetics  are  perfumed  with  certain  roots  as  well  as  flowers,  and  have 
been  used  for  many  centuries.”  From  Clarke  Cosgrove  of  California,  “Orris 
root,  widely  used  in  tooth  powder  and  paste,  is  one  of  the  best  tooth  whiten- 
ers  known.  Many  Italian  babies  cut  their  teeth  on  the  dried  orris  root  .  .  .” 
Dorothy  Loomis  of  California  recalls,  “When  I  was  teaching  in  Maine,  and 
it  was  too  cold  to  wash  our  hair,  we  used  a  dry  shampoo  made  from  orris 
root.  I’ve  been  told  that  some  of  the  orris  roots  give  off  a  nice  odor  when 
burned  in  the  fireplace.” 

Of  clubs  and  shows.  Dorothy  Goodrick  of  California  reports  a  novel  idea. 
“An  iris  tree  is  a  potted  manzanita  branch  exhibited  at  each  meeting.  Mem¬ 
bers  put  tags  on  the  twigs  with  names  of  irises  they  have  in  surplus,  and 
whoever  wants  the  iris  removes  the  tag  and  places  the  ;money  in  a  jar  for 
the  club  treasury.  At  digging  time  members  present  their  tags  and  get 
their  irises.”  Edwin  Jaeger  of  Utah  describes  the  new  Court  of  Honor 
table  used  in  their  show,  including  Queen  of  Show,  runnerup,  sweepstakes 
winner  and  runnerup,  the  two  best  seedlings  and  best  arrangements,  and  the 
best  in  each  section.  They  also  set  up  two  seedling  tables,  one  for  TB  and 
the  other  for  the  smaller  ones.  They  also  introduced  humor  into  the  show, 
with  entries  for  the  worst  looking  iris.  Walter  Rinehart  of  Kansas  reports 
that  in  1968  for  their  show,  held  the  second  Sunday  in  May  each  year, 
they  made  each  cultivar  a  class,  and  judges  scored  against  perfection.  The 
list  of  winners  showed  that  one  does  not  need  high  priced  varieties  to  win. 
Carol  Ramsey  of  Kansas  writes,  “The  day  before  the  Wichita  Early  Show 
I  cut  large  quantities  of  SDBs  in  tight  bud,  swished  the;m  in  warm  water 
until  the  tips  of  the  buds  could  be  sprung.  The  stalks  then  were  placed 
in  bottles  under  lights  and  they  opened  quite  satisfactorily.  Don’t  try  this 
with  TBs;  the  buds  break  off.”  Gladys  Walker  of  Oklahoma  reports  find¬ 
ing  at  a  local  paint  and  decorating  store  tall,  slender  glass  cylinders  used 
to  hold  candles,  the  best  thing  she  has  found  for  displaying  horticultural 
exhibits.  Tall  slender  olive  bottles  also  are  ideal  to  display  shorter  irises. 

The  frosting  on  our  cake.  Bill  Gunther  of  California,  “I  think  we  all 
should  consider  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  a  species,  Iris  spuria  lilacina, 
was  selected  as  runnerup  to  Queen  of  Show  at  the  national  convention. 
The  judges  were  the  top  judges  in  attendance  at  the  convention.  Homer 
Metcalf  of  Montana,  “I  have  a  series  of  nice  seedlings  from  I.  spuria  sub- 
barbata,  and  have  sent  the  best  one  to  Wichita  for  the  1971  convention.” 
This  is  great  news  for  those  wanting  to  develop  cold-climate  spurias  for  the 
garden.  Jean  Witt  of  Washington  conducted  a  thoroughgoing  discussion  on 
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judging  species  as  part  of  the  Region  13  Judges  Training  Program.  Many 
of  the  TB  people  grew  some  species,  and  were  interested  in  getting  more 
species  suited  to  continental  climates.  Edith  Cleaves  of  California  reports, 
“The  species  spurias  are  much  slower  in  starting  than  the  cultivars  .  .  . 
Oncocyclus  have  never  lived  more  than  two  or  three  years  in  this  area  .  .  . 
I.  demetrii  is  growing  here  from  seed;  should  bloom  this  year.  This  is  a 
newly  discovered  plant  .  .  .  The  ensata  I.  hycinthiana  is  a  rapid-growing 
clump,  ...  a  lovely  mass  of  blue-lavender  color,  30  flowers  every  day  at 
least.”  Roy  Davidson  explains  that  I.  demetrii,  according  to  Dr.  Rodionen- 
ko,  is  a  spuria  iris,  nearly  allied  to  or  synonymous  with  I.  musulmanica. 
(Several  of  us  have  copies  of  Dr.  Rodionenko’s  monumental  monograph  on 
irises,  published  in  the  cryllic  alphabet;  it  is  difficult  to  locate  someone 
skilled  both  in  Russian  translation  and  botany  to  help  with  the  species 
descriptions.  Ours  was  a  gift  from  Peter  Upitis  of  Latvia,  a  rare  treasure 
indeed!)  Bonnie  Bowers  of  California  has  been  doing  embryo  culture  on 
iris  seeds,  including  Junos,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  easier  to  grow 
from  seed.  “Have  a  couple  of  plants  set  out  already  from  the  tubes  of  aril 
species  I.  elegantissima  and  I.  paradoxa,  and  hope  to  bring  I.  iberica,  gatesiii 
and  acutiloba  to  bloom  stage.”  Grace  Carter  of  Oregon  reports  new  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Pacific  Coast  Natives.  “Delora  Smith  found  I.  notiensis  growing 
west  of  Eugene,  Oregon.  Dr.  Clarkson  of  Portland  State  studied  them,  and 
decided  they  were  a  stabilized  hybrid  of  chrysophylla  and  tenax  some  four 
to  eight  thousand  years  old. 

The  Louisiana  territory.  Ila  Nunn,  an  expert  in  their  culture,  says,  “Very 
late  blooming  foliosas  are  best  to  try  in  the  Louisianas.  We  plant  them 
shallowly  in  low,  rich  beds,  heavily  mulched.  Louisiana  irises  stand  our 
occasional  cold  spells  very  well  in  growth,  but  bloom  can  be  hurt  by  late 
freezes,  so  for  cold  climates  late-blooming  varieties  are  best.  Frank  Chown- 
ing  says  he  is  on  the  lookout  for  varieties  that  will  be  best  for  cold  climates, 
and  thus  progress  is  made.  “I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  species 
I.  hexagona,  how  tall,  how  many  bud  positions,  flower  forms  as  compared 
with  giganticaeruleas,  etc.”  In  fact,  robin  members  raised  several  questions 
about  nomenclature  and  classification  of  the  Louisians  irises. 

The  graceful  ones.  No  iris  collection  should  be  bereft  of  the  gentle  move¬ 
ment  of  Siberian  blossoms  as  a  breeze  riffles  across  the  garden.  Phyllis 
Zezelic,  who  with  her  neighbor,  Peggy  Edwards,  will  help  enliven  the  up¬ 
coming  convention,  writes,  “Sparkling  Rose  is  a  very  pretty  flower,  similar 
to  Eric  the  Red,  but  with  a  lovely  blue  infusion  .  .  .  Velvet  Night  was  a 
delight,  different  from  any  other  Siberian;  flowers  are  medium  sized,  almost 
black  and  very  velvety.”  Lorena  Reid  gives  growing  tips,  “I  mulch  Siberians 
with  sawdust,  from  1"  to  3",  using  a  little  extra  fertilizer  to  make  up  for 
what  the  unrotted  sawdust  takes.  I  think  it  helps  them,  with  a  cooler  soil, 
and  it  cuts  down  on  weeding  and  conserves  water.”  Young  Jerry  Fintoff  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  perks  up  many  a  robin  with  sage  iris  conversation.  “I. 
chrysographes  X  I.  forrestii,  5th  or  6th  generation,  shows  purple  with  gold 
veining,  breeds  true  and  never  gives  any  yellow,  so  must  approach  chryso¬ 
graphes  as  a  segregate.  A  friend  and  I  are  going  to  start  crosses  next  year 
to  redo  those  of  Maurice  Kitton  in  England  to  obtain  yellows,  apricot,  reds, 
etc.”  This  is  a  project  which  Siberian  enthusiasts  will  watch  with  keen 
interest.  Maurice  Kitton  made  notable  contributions  in  development  of 
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yellow  Siberians,  but  so  far  those  imported  to  America  have  failed  to  thrive. 

Those  special  spurias.  Barbara  Benson,  our  new  spuria  robin  chairlady, 
is  a  gal  of  talent.  “I  do  grow  Siberians,  Louisianas,  spurias,  tails,  tree 
peonies  and  lilies  in  the  same  bed.  Just  what  happened  to  the  water,  alkali- 
acid  and  humidity  requirements  I  don't  know,  but  in  a  6'  x  15’  space,  all 
do  superbly.”  “Spurias  like  plenty  of  sunshine  and  heat.  Plant  them  about 
1"  deep  in  September.  Fortify  your  soil  well,  especially  with  superphos¬ 
phate  (or  bonemeal)  and  potash  before  planting.  Add  any  good  slow-acting 
nitrogen,  well  below  the  rhizome,  before  planting.  Keep  moderately  damp 
in  the  fall,  quite  moist  in  the  spring.  Stop  watering  after  they  bloom,  cut 
the  foliage  in  July  or  August  when  it  looks  bad,  and  let  them  go.  I  usually 
get  first-year  bloom  after  planting,  except  for  a  few  varieties.  Would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  try  spurias  not  too  far  removed  from  the  44  chromosome 
types,  as  they  are  indigenous  to  the  colder  areas — Minneopa,  Premier, 
Royal  Toga,  I.  alba.  Also  try  Golden  Lady.  I  won  Queen  of  Show  with  it 
in  a  predominantly  TB  show!  (Surprised  me  too!!)  Also  try  Baritone  and 
Driftwood  for  superb  browns.”  Marion  Holloway,  North  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  reports  her  favorites,  “Arbitrator,  very  tall  blue  with  cream,  blue 
veining,  real  showy;  Allegory,  along  same  color  lines  but  shorter  and  seems 
not  so  contrasty  in  falls;  Dawn  Candle,  cream  standards  and  yellow  falls, 
ruffles,  early  bloomer,  flares;  Good  Thunder,  large  solid  yellow,  good  form, 
falls  don’t  tuck.”  Thrush  Song  is  a  long-time  favorite  for  color.  Others  that 
rate  are  Belise,  Connoisseur,  Contradiction,  Dutch  Defiance,  Western  Lark 
and  Stability. 

Japanese  iris  lore.  Grace  Carter  describes  her  setting.  “The  Japanese 
irises  are  planted  around  one  of  our  duck  ponds  on  a  small  creek  which  runs 
at  one  edge  of  the  property  .  .  .  We  also  planted  several  kinds  of  I.  pseuda- 
corus  on  the  banks  of  the  largest  pond.  They  have  been  there  long  enough 
to  establish  and  look  really  handsome.  I  also  put  a  lot  of  my  extra  I.  doug- 
lasiana  down  by  the  pond  and  creek,  in  damp  places.”  Gene  Wagner, 
chairjnan  of  Japanese  Iris  Robins,  and  a  real  expert  in  their  culture,  re¬ 
ports,  “Japanese  irises  I  had  moved  in  December  gave  the  best  bloom.” 
Bill  Ouweneel  of  Indiana  writes,  “From  my  experience  I  am  tentatively 
concluding  that  straw  mulch  is  conducive  to  mouse  damage,  while  the  finer 
ground  mulches,  such  as  ground  corn  cobs  and  shredded  bark,  are  not." 
Eleanor  Westmeyer  comments  on  a  matter  of  interest  among  Japanese  fans 
at  Milwaukee.  “How  many  flowers  should  be  open  at  one  time?  Mr. 
Payne  argued  for  only  one,  and  after  a  poll,  the  Handbook  language  was 
changed  (bottom  page  74  Judges  Handbook).  Hopefully  judges  will  take 
note  of  the  above  and  their  Handbooks  accordingly. 

How  does  your  garden  grow?  Dolores  Hoburg,  Division  Director  of  our 
Headstart  Hybridizing  rounds,  raises  purebred  Nubian  and  Alpine  dairy 
goats  which  the  Hoburgs  show  at  county  fairs.  “I  find  the  goat  manure 
good  for  my  irises,  but  use  it  sparingly.  I  prefer  5-10-10  fertilizer.  To  pre¬ 
pare  for  first  planting,  I  scrape  off  all  sod  on  a  bed,  mound  goat  manure 
in  long  10'  to  15'  lines,  two  feet  apart  and  a  foot  high;  then  cover  with 
good  soil  brought  in  from  an  old  orchard  on  the  farm.  The  irises  are 
planted  on  top  of  this  mound  in  a  single  line.  This  provides  good  drainage 
.  .  .  Our  land  is  level;  when  it  rains  we  have  nothing  but  a  swamp.  With 
irises  planted  on  top  of  the  mound,  their  feet  keep  well  drained.  It  re- 
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sembles  a  rice  paddy  with  rows  and  rows  of  irises  sticking  up  above  the 
water  line!”  Father  William  Paul  Austin  of  North  Carolina  finds  himself 
in  a  similar  situation.  “Rain,  every  day,  just  like  the  monsoon  season  in 
Korea.  Everything  blue  with  mold  or  red  from  the  red  clay  tracked  every¬ 
where.  I  planted  the  TBs  in  3"  of  pure  sand,  spread  over  an  unploughable 
sunny  area  of  red-clay  cement,  last  fall  when  I  arrived.  About  85%  bloomed 
and  bloomed  well.”  Gladys  Walker  of  Oklahoma  solved  the  problem  of 
plants  arriving  in  hot,  dry  weather,  with  beds  unprepared.  She  used  old 
washtubs  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  filled  with  peat  moss  and  placed  in  the 
afternoon  shade.  When  the  plants  arrived,  they  were  placed  in  the  tubs 
and  kept  watered.  Later,  when  planted  in  beds,  she  noted  tremendous 
growth,  with  up  to  five  increases  on  some.  A  solution  of  Upstart  was  used 
when  the  rhizomes  were  transplanted;  they  showed  no  setback  in  growth.” 
Dr.  Wilder  of  Iowa  states  that  now  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  early  planting, 
this  conclusion  coming  from  his  experience  in  planting  from  August  1  on 
in  intervals. 

Weeds  continue  to  be  a  problem  with  all  gardeners.  Delia  Munn  reports, 
“Iris  beds  gassed  last  year  had  no  weeds.  Weed  killer  was  used  in  the  paths 
and  they  had  very  few.”  Mrs.  Flarry  Spence  of  Kansas:  “I  worked  the 
large  bed  first,  finished  digging,  had  new  soil  hauled  in,  added  peat,  gypsum, 
bonemeal  and  all  the  necessary  things  to  make  a  beautiful  bed.,  then  treated 
it  with  Dow-Fume.  Anyone  who  has  used  this  knows  what  a  job  I  had!  It 
takes  a  week  before  you  are  able  to  plant  the  beck  I  treated  each  rhizome 
with  Terrachlor  before  planting.  I  had  to  do  something;  the  zoysia  grass 
from  next  door  had  crept  into  my  beds  until  it  is  a  wonder  I  had  anything 
growing.”  And  a  warning:  “In  August  and  September  army  worms  attacked 
the  irises.  A  doctor  in  Oklahoma  City  discovered  that  I  have  insecticide 
poisoning  from  the  stuff  I  used  ...  I  have  the  pesticides  in  my  bloodstream; 
I  have  suffered  horrible  headaches,  pain  in  my  body,  upset  stomach,  sore 
mouth  and  lungs.  So  if  you  use  any  type  of  pesticide  do  be  careful.” 

Ed  Hubbard  of  Virginia  is  using  bonemeal  for  long  lasting  results  and 
superphosphate  for  quick  ones,  applied  twice  a  year.  “I  hoe  it  in  before 
watering  the  beds.  I  tried  nitrate  of  soda  once;  the  foliage  was  so  tender 
that  leaf  blight  nearly  wiped  out  the  whole  planting.  Sylvia  Tenopir  of 
Nebraska,  “I  am  using  dry  Seaborn  mixed  with  commercial  fertilizer  and 
well  rotted  (leached)  manure.  Can’t  say  that  superphosphate  does  much 
for  my  irises  here.  I  stay  away  from  a  high  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Doris 
Schroeder  uses  a  5-10-5  commercial  fertilizer  at  planting  time,  nothing  else 
ever.  And  Louise  Darvalies  of  Tennessee  gives  her  cultural  secrets:  I  add 
sand  and  vermiculite  (Terralite)  to  my  heavy  soil.  Year  old  compost  which, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  grass  clippings,  etc.,  contains  nut  hulls,  bonemeal, 
sheep  manure,  cleaning  from  the  dog  kennels  and  0-20-20  fertilizer,  is  dug 
in  freely  while  planting  and  used  as  a  side  dressing  with  a  little  extra  0-20-20 
before  and  after  blooming.” 

Victor  Schulz  of  Los  Angeles  reports  notable  success  in  making  compost 
in  plastic  garbage  can  liners,  which  he  purchases  79^  for  10.  He  adds  soil 
and  mineral  elements,  rolls  the  bags  every  few  days,  and  in  14  to  21  days 
has  compost.  “In  my  adobe  soil  it  saves  quite  a  bit  on  the  purchase  of  soil 
conditions,  and  also  saves  hauling  the  trash.”  Phil  Williams,  an  AIS  Junior 
from  Tennessee,  who  is  making  notable  contributions  to  AIS  in  the  Robin 
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Program,  the  Youth  Program  and  as  editor  of  his  Region  bulletin,  talks 
about  rhizome  planting  and  rot  control:  “Hubert  Neubert  of  Knoxville 
mulched  with  excelsior  last  winter  and  says  he’s  sold  on  it  ...  a  lady  in 
Memphis  places  a  handful  of  sand  under  the  rhizomes  when  she  sets  them 
out,  besides  putting  them  up  on  a  hill.  She  says  this  ixnproves  drainage  and 
she  has  the  prettiest  plants  I’ve  ever  seen.”  Phyllis  Maxwell  of  Washington 
mentions  winter  care.  “All  irises  are  well  sprinkled  with  gypsum  in  my 
small  flour  sifter  to  prevent  rot  when  they  lie  buried  in  15'  of  snow  and 
wet,  like  the  winter  of  ’68-69.”  Mrs.  Truman  Stark  of  Tennessee  pours  a 
solution  of  half  clorox  on  the  rhizomes  and  the  surrounding  ground,  and  to 
soak  lifted  rhizomes.  She  also  has  used  a  solution  of  one  bichloride  of 
mercury  tablet  to  a  pint  of  water  as  rot  prevention  treatment  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Judith  McLeod,  talented  artist  and  able  Robin  reporter  from  North 
Carolina,  reports,  “Contrary  to  the  notion  that  irises  with  fast  rot  don’t 
have  much  root  growth,  several  of  mine  had  the  best  root  growth  I’ve  ever 
seen.”  Dr.  Wilder  again:  “I  raised  all  my  beds  some  more.  Got  hold  of 
some  dirt  scraped  out  of  an  old  cow  yard.  Had  quite  a  bit  of  rotted  xnanure 
in  it.  I  soaked  all  the  rhizomes  before  planting,  some  in  chlorox  solution, 
some  in  mercury  bichloride  solution.  With  rot  that  you  can  get  at,  I  have 
been  using  a  spray  of  one  tablespoonful  of  Lysol  in  a  quart  of  water;  it 
seems  to  stop  it  right  now.”  Dick  Sloan,  the  able  Illinois  expert,  says  he’s 
found  the  simplest  fungicide  is  a  large  can  of  Lysol  spray  and  a  teaspoon 
for  scraping  away  the  rot.  Maebelle  Anderson  discovered  a  few  spots  of 
rot,  but  controlled  it  by  cleaning  out  the  soft  mush  and  applying  a  large 
handful  of  agricultural  gypsum,  which  rescued  everything. 

Maurice  Atkins  of  British  Columbia  describes  his  techniques:  “To  cool 
the  soil  and  make  the  flowers  last  a  little  better  in  a  very  hot  spell,  I  covered 
the  beds  with  4  to  6"  of  rabbit  manure,  which  I  have  by  the  ton  from  my 
herd.  It  is,  by  test,  eight  times  richer  than  cow  manure,  so  I  a,m  taking  a 
risk.  The  response  has  been  amazing.  Growth  is  lush,  there  is  almost  no 
leaf  spot  and  no  rot  at  all.  As  far  as  the  leaf  spot,  I  am  not  surprised,  as 
the  manure  has  broken  the  earth-plant-earth  life  cycle  necessary  to  fungus. 
The  rot  is  another  matter.  It  is  recognized  in  agricultural  circles  that  for 
fungus  diseases  to  attack  a  plant  two  situations  must  occur.  The  environ¬ 
ment  must  be  unsuitable,  and  the  plant  must  either  be  weak  or  injured.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  rot  is  started  by  cultivation,  pulling  off  leaves  or  by 
the  chewing  of  slugs  and  sow  bugs  at  the  base  of  the  fan.  The  manure  has 
covered  the  vulnerable  area  and  the  rhizome  is  protected.” 

What’s  in  a  name.  Ila  Nunn,  who  writes  some  pretty  word  pictures  her¬ 
self,  says,  “I  ordered  Picture  Perfect  and  Dream  Spinner  just  for  their 
names!  I  am  quite  familiar  with  Shoop’s  creations,  and  I  am  pretty  much 
a  dream  spinner.  I  had  not  grown  a  Roger’s  creation  before,  and  Picture 
Perfect  appealed  to  me.” 

Here’s  what  a  few  iris  lovers  around  the  country  thought  of  some  they 
grew  last  season.  Mabel  Sweeten  of  Missouri:  “I  think  my  best  two  not  show¬ 
ing  a  single  fault  were  Denver  Mint  and  Buttercup  Bower.  Rain,  wind  and 
nothing  else  bothered  them.  I  don’t  believe  I  ever  saw  an  iris  bloom  that 
stayed  open  as  long  and  as  good  as  Denver  Mint.”  Leola  Sherwood  of 
Texas:  “Blue  Baron  has  huge  bloomstalks,  the  biggest  I’ve  ever  seen.”  Nona 
Raney  of  Texas,  “We  won  the  trophy  for  best  pink  with  Tahiti  Sunrise.” 
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Algy  Peterson  of  Ohio:  “Good  old  Blue  Sapphire  is  a  marvel.  It  carries  on 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  the  end.  Marion  Marquis  of  Missouri: 
“Orange  Parade,  Pacific  Panorama,  Camelot  Rose  and  Licorice  Stick  out¬ 
did  themselves. ”  From  Edyth  Jones  of  Missouri:  “I  think  the  best  new 
iris  I  had  was  Lemon  Tree.  My,  it’s  lovely!”  Don  McLain  of  Washington 
reports,  “Our  bloom  was  very  spotty  ...  A  few  that  did  real  well  were 
Radiant  Light,  Stepping  Out,  Triton,  Silver  Trail,  Tahiti  Sunrise,  Ellen 
Manor,  Blue  Mountains,  Gingersnap,  Radiant  Apogee,  our  own  Fine  Touch, 
Golden  Wizard  and  our  never  failing  Miniskirt.” 

The  young  irisarians.  In  the  20  to  25  year  age  group  are  two  gentlemen 
who  contribute  so,me  interesting  discussions  to  the  Teens  and  Twenties 
Robins.  Both  David  Gresham  in  Tennessee  and  Bob  Jones  in  California 
get  around  to  see  many  important  iris  collections.  David  describes  a  few 
favorites.  “Ad  Astra  is  divine.  It  is  enormous,  and  what  color!  form  and 
branching.  It  almost  went  head  over  heels  in  blooming  for  me  .  .  .  Babbling 
Brook  is  the  most  absolute  in  blues  ...  I  envy  Keith  Keppel  with  every¬ 
thing  I  can  muster  for  creating  such  a  lovely  sensation.  Bob  Jones  likes  the 
dark  ones.  “Dusky  Dancer  is  tops  among  the  violet-black  irises,  with  ruffled 
flowers  and  lots  of  them,  blooming  for  quite  a  length  of  time  ...  I  want 
to  buy  Study  in  Black  this  year  .  .  .  Royal  Gold  was  very  good,  not  fad¬ 
ing  one  bit;  three  flowers  open  at  the  same  time.  I  had  a  large  clump  of 
Winter  Olympics  that  was  fantastic.” 

Mildew  on  seeds.  This  comes  in  for  much  discussion  in  one  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Median  robins,  reported  by  Lucy  Delaney  of  New  Zealand.  Ron 
Watkins  of  England  started  things  off  by  remarking,  “I  had  some  trouble  as 
usual  this  year  with  mildew  on  seeds  while  drying  out.  Haven’t  found  the 
answer  except  that  flat  dishes  help.  Any  suggestions?”  Donald  Patton,  also 
of  England,  one  of  the  top  median  hybridizers,  responds,  “I  sometimes  get 
a  bit  of  mould,  not  much,  due  to  packeting  seed  before  it  is  really  dry. 
I  usually  bring  the  seed  pods  indoors  for  a  few  days  to  ripen  off  in  a  jar 
of  water  and  sugar.” 

Ruth  Schulz  states,  “We  had  some  trouble  now  and  then  with  mildew 
but  use  a  pink  dust,  Arasan,  and  at  least  feel  very  safe  when  the  seeds  are 
dusted  pink  as  a  sunset.”  Esther  Terrill  of  Kansas:  “I’ve  not  found  the 
mold  hurts  them  in  any  way.  I  often  have  wondered  if  maybe  this  mold 
may  help  to  break  down  the  hard  outer  seed  coat  to  let  winter  moisture 
enter  more  easily.  My  germination  seems  as  good  or  better  with  molded 
seed.”  Bee  Warburton  explains  how  she  handles  molded  seed.  “I  always 
put  something  on  them;  always  do  have  some  which  mold  because  we  have 
the  verbena  moth  so  badly  that  I  open  the  pods  early.  I  think  the  moth 
larvae  in  opening  the  pod  introduces  infections.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  seed 
from  an  infected  pod  sterile  for  embryo  culture.  I  used  Science  Seed  Pro¬ 
tectant  (Thiran)  put  out  by  Science  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  as  a  seed 
protectant  after  shelling  them  from  pods  and  no  mold  formed;  it  also  pre¬ 
vents  damping  off,  which  has  so,mehow  plagued  me  from  time  to  time,  no 
matter  what  I  use  for  a  soil  mix.  Usually  I  use  peat  and  sand  or  vermiculite 
with  some  soil  mixed  in,  as  I  think  irises  need  something  in  soil  to  ger¬ 
minate  right.  Roy  Chandler  in  Australia  reports,  “I  had  mildew  on  my 
seeds  once.  I  dusted  with  copper  oxychloride  on  shelling;  no  mildew  and 
germination  did  not  seem  to  be  affected.”  Syd  Lawrence  in  Australia:  “If 
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it  has  been  a  year  for  pests,  or  if  seeds  show  any  sign  of  mildew,  I  soak  them 
in  a  mixture  of  almost  one  part  of  sodium  hypochloride  (12%)  and  5  parts 
of  water  for  an  hour  or  so.”  And  Lucy  Delaney:  “It  looks  as  if  the  secret 
is  to  let  the  seed  dry  after  shelling;  I  leave  the  envelopes  open  until  the 
seed  has  wrinkled.” 

Clarke  Cosgrove  comments,  “Fresh  seed  seems  to  germinate  most  readily. 
Even  a  short  drying  period  seems  to  slow  down  germination.  It  has  been 
proven  that  seed  contains  a  substance  in  the  endosperm  that  inhibits  germ¬ 
ination.  Perhaps  this  substance  increases  in  quantity  or  strength  as  the 
seed  dries  out.  Nature  must  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  species  and 
therefore  some  seeds  do  not  germinate  this  season  but  wait  for  another  sea¬ 
son.  Clarence  White  once  had  seeds  that  germinated  over  an  8-year  period.” 

Roy  Davidson  discusses  germination.  “One  way  to  hasten  it  is  to  stratify 
seed  over  the  winter  in  moist  (not  wet)  peat  in  a  closed  container,  refrig¬ 
erated  and  then  planted  in  the  usual  manner;  stratification  is  a  pre-germ¬ 
ination  process  involving  cold  and  moisture  probably  softening  hard  seed- 
coats  and  leaching  out  any  built-in  germination  retardant  in  the  seedcoat; 
we  know  that  many  kinds  of  plants  have  been  provided  with  this  mechanism 
so  that  one  year’s  seed  is  predestined  to  germinate  over  a  number  of  years  in 
order  to  assure  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  Mother  Nature  is  a  pretty 
smart  old  cookie!” 

Winifred  Ross,  author  of  many  a  delightfully  whimsical  article  and  the 
popular  book  Iris:  Goddess  of  the  Garden  reports,  “We  tried  every  way; 
this  year  with  only  a  few  crosses,  we  used  potting  soil  with  vermiculite  mixed 
in  the  top  fourth.  We  plant  in  gallon  buckets  with  bottom  holed,  and  have 
found  this  to  be  satisfactory.  They  are  plunged  halfway  in  the  ground  near 
a  hydrant.  Germination  has  been  absolutely  astounding;  the  little  seedlings 
are  exceedingly  healthy,  so  I  guess  they,  at  least,  liked  the  system.” 

Planting  medium  is  also  the  topic  of  Carol  Jensen’s  report  from  Illinois. 
She  and  Karl  make  those  charming  iris  designed  rubber  stamps  which 
adorn  so  many  irisarian’s  letters.  “I  germinate  seeds  in  vermiculite  but  use 
a  wick  so  I  don’t  need  to  water  or  watch  them.  I  work  where  plastic  trays 
are  made,  and  use  those  with  a  wick  and  a  plastic  dome  lid,  which  makes 
an  automatic  seed  sitter.  I  transplant  them  as  soon  as  they’re  %"  tall,  into 
soil,  using  a  dibble  stick  to  make  the  holes,  dangle  the  plantlet  in  the 
hole,  fill  with  sand,  sprinkle  with  vermiculite  at  the  soil  line  to  deter  damp- 
off.”  Grace  Carter  gives  somewhat  the  same  technique  for  planting  beard¬ 
less  iris  seedlings.  “Leo  Brewer’s  method;  he  told  me  he  grew  seeds  in 
vermiculite  in  plastic  bags;  when  they  are  ready  to  plant,  he  chooses  a  rainy 
day,  goes  forth  with  plastic  bag,  pencil  and  a  bag  of  dry  sand.  He  makes 
holes  with  the  pencil,  drops  the  seedling  in  the  hole  (holding  onto  the  top) 
and  fills  the  hole  with  dry  sand.  He  then  brings  the  leaves  up  to  the  proper 
level. 

Beverly  Dopke  of  Detroit  reports,  “I  soaked  a  control  group  of  seeds  in 
hot  water  for  five  days,  spread  them  on  wet  paper  towels  and  froze  them 
twice,  then  planted  them  in  pots  to  grow  in  the  basement.  The  other  half 
of  the  seeds  from  each  pod  were  planted  the  usual  way.  The  method  with 
Japanese  iris  seeds  gave  almost  80%  germination.”  Bill  Ouweneel:  “I  am 
going  to  soak  half  of  each  podful  of  seed  with  Biz,  the  remainder  in  clear 
water.  I  shall  watch  for  differences  in  germination  in  particular,  but  will 
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be  on  the  lookout  for  other  differences.  Mrs.  Henry  Heilman  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  reports  on  the  following  method,  after  trial  and  observation.  “I  let 
seeds  soak  several  minutes  in  chlorox,  until  they  begin  to  turn  color,  rinse 
with  clear  water,  add  more  water,  soak  overnight  or  until  seeds  have  swelled 
considerably.  I  pour  off  the  water,  rinse  again,  and  with  my  thumbnail 
scrape  away  the  outside  seed  coat  at  the  end  where  the  seeds  are  attached. 
This  usually  is  the  most  pointed  end,  but  with  some  round  or  triangular  seeds 
this  is  harder  to  find.  Sometimes  you  can  see  the  scar  with  a  small  magnify¬ 
ing  glass.  When  you  scrape  the  end,  and  it  has  a  brown  area  underneath, 
that’s  the  wrong  end;  try  the  other!  Then  I  cover  with  water  again  and  let 
them  stand  overnight.  Sometimes  this  step  drags  out  to  several  days,  but 
overnight  usually  is  enough.  I  then  use  a  very  sharp  paring  knife  or  a 
razor  blade  to  slice  off  the  pointed  tip.  Use  the  same  jar  (I  use  peanut  but¬ 
ter  or  instant  coffee  jars  for  just  a  few  seeds)  for  both  soaking  and  planting. 
The  cross  data  is  scotch  taped  to  the  outside.  It  is  filled  half  full  of  ver¬ 
miculite,  and  the  seeds  spaced  lengthwise  on  top  of  the  vermiculite.  Do  not 
push  the  seed  down ;  the  radicle  or  root  will  then  be  pointed  downward  but 
the  green  shoot  will  have  to  twist  to  grow  upward  .  .  .  Sprinkle  a  little 
vermiculite  over  the  seeds,  then  water  moderately,  cover  with  the  jar  lids 
with  holes  punched  for  ventilation,  stand  them  in  a  kitchen  window.  When 
plants  bump  the  lids,  remove  lids,  keep  seedlings  well  watered.  I  water  with 
a  Hyponex  solution  if  ground  is  too  frozen  to  obtain  soil  for  transplanting. 
I  use  cat  food  tins  3"  high,  milk  boxes,  etc.,  for  transplanting  and  common 
garden  soil,  fresh  from  the  garden.  No  sterilizing.  It’s  a  lazy  way,  but  it 
works.” 
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Friends  and  neighbors  of  Region  12  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 
Spring  Meeting,  May  23  and  24. 

Highlighting  the  event  will  be  a  Judges’  Seminar  conducted  by  that  well 
qualified  enthusiast — Mr.  Oren  Campbell  of  North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

For  details  please  write  to  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  2778  W  5600  So.,  Roy, 
Ut.  84067. 

The  first  iris  show  of  1970  was  held  by  the  Southern  California  Iris  So¬ 
ciety  on  January  24  and  25,  with  August  Phillips  as  chairman.  The  Silver 
Medal  was  won  by  Robert  Hubley  and  the  Bronze  Medal  by  Eileen  Pastoria. 
The  “Queen  of  the  Show”  went  to  SCHEHERAZADE,  a  Japanese  iris 
displayed  by  Bill  Gunther.  GRAND  TETON  won  the  Kerr  Memorial 
Award  for  the  best  rebloomer  iris  of  the  show.  It  was  exhibited  by  Robert 
Plubley. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  have  learned  of  the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  L.  B. 
Losey  of  Yucaipa,  Calif.  Mr.  Losey,  who  is  83,  now  is  on  the  mend,  but 
the  stock  of  irises  has  been  sold  to  Mrs.  Audrey  Hein,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Hamner  and  Mrs.  Jack  Garrison.  The  Loseys  express  appreciation  for  the 
wonderful  friends  they  have  made  in  twenty  years  of  iris  growing  and  selling. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  unnatural  for  one,  while  winter  still  is  with  us,  to  think 
back  over  the  past  season  to  the  great  irises  he  has  seen.  These  seejn  to 
have  stayed  with  me:  JUST  HEAVEN,  not  widely  grown,  but  suddenly 
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blossoming  out  and  dominating  the  garden  last  spring;  UTAH  VALLEY, 
so  majestic  in  the  back  row  of  one  of  the  Milwaukee  gardens;  MAY  MEL¬ 
ODY,  which  stood  out  among  many  good  ones  in  the  Redman  garden; 
BLUE  BARON,  with  four  perfect  flowers  out  at  the  same  time;  TOM- 
TEBO,  with  it  snappy  brown  coloration;  FLAME  AND  SAND,  an  un¬ 
usual  color;  ANGEL  CHOIR,  a  white  not  yet  introduced;  and  a  STEP¬ 
PING  OUT-DOT  AND  DASH  seedling  in  the  Minnick  garden.  These, 
of  course,  I  happened  to  see  at  the  peak  of  perfection.  Other  judges  saw 
others  that  appealed  to  them,  and  out  of  this  grows  the  concensus  that  is 
the  awards  system  of  the  American  Iris  Society. 

Noted  the  Species  Exchange  List  contained  179  listings.  This  is  truly  a 
remarkable  accomplishment,  and  offers  everyone  the  opportunity  to  try 
something  a  little  different  in  iris  gardening. 

Just  as  we  are  ready  to  close  up  on  the  April  Bulletin,  we  received  tele¬ 
phoned  information  on  the  1969  awards  at  Vienna,  the  International  Com¬ 
petition  for  Low  Irises.  John  Goett’s  PAMELA  ANN  won  the  highest 
award,  and  a  special  award  went  to  Earl  Robert’s  LENNA  M.  In  the  MDB 
class,  GAY  DREAMER  (Kavan)  was  first,  and  APRIL  ACCENT  (A. 
Brown)  was  second.  In  the  SDB  class,  RUBY  ROCK  (Street)  was  first, 
AMBER  (Roberts)  second,  and  MARION  GAY  (Kavan)  third.  In  the 
IB  class  DILLY  DILLY  (Warburton)  was  first,  ELFIN  SILVER  (Roberts) 
second,  and  JUNE  PROM  (A.  Brown)  third.  In  the  aril  and  onco  class, 
SALETTA  (Street)  won  first,  with  WERCILLA  ( Werckmeister)  as  second. 

A  very  handsome  article  covering  four  pages  of  Dr.  Phillip  Loomis  and 
his  irises  appeared  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  Denver  Post  for  April  20, 
1969.  Included  were  six  pictures  in  color. 

Those  who  are  driving  through  the  country  at  leisurely  pace  to  see  the 
sights  en  route  to  New  York  may  be  interested  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
show,  which  will  be  held  on  Sunday  May  24,  at  Whetstone  Park,  3923 
North  High  St.,  Columbus. 

The  work  on  the  Dykes  Medal  procedure  involved  several  months,  and 
examination  of  a  great  many  plans  and  suggestions. 

Printer’s  dummy  for  Bulletin  completed,  and  have  eighteen  lines  to  fill. 
Someone  asked  the  other  day  for  one  recommendation  in  each  color  class. 
We  all  would  have  a  different  list,  but  off  the  cuff,  this  was  the  answer  I 
gave.  White:  Winter  Olympics;  Flight  of  Angels  could  make  me  change 
my  mind;  would  still  want  Fluted  Haven,  Silver  Wedding  and  Piety.  Blues: 
Babbling  Brook;  full  blue,  Pacific  Panorama;  steel  blue,  Dashing  Prince. 
And  still  would  want  Azure  Apogee,  Marquesan  Skies,  Distant  Hills,  Sea¬ 
side,  Seaborne,  and  Cross  Country.  Violet:  Violet  Harmony.  Red-violet, 
Amethust  Flame.  Yellow:  Royal  Gold,  but  also  Ultrapoise,  Garden  Gold 
and  Denver  Mint.  Orange:  Orange  Parade,  also  Orange  Bowl.  Brown: 
Tomtebo  or  Gingersnap.  Orange-pink:  Esther  Fay.  Plicata:  Stepping 
Out,  also  Grand  Spectator.  Bicolor  and  bitone:  May  Melody,  also  Cherub 
Choir,  Craftsman.  Cream:  Southern  Comfort.  Dark:  Dusky  Dancer;  also 
Study  in  Black.  Blend:  Glowing  Tiara  and  Minnesota  Glitters.  Then  surely 
would  want  the  new  Ship  Shape  and  Grape  Festival.  Rats:  running  out  of 
lines,  and  haven’t  even  covered  the  reds,  where  I  can’t  make  up  my  mind, 
nor  many  others  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  without,  and  haven’t  even  started 
on  the  other  kinds  of  irises.  But  only  eighteen  lines. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

CLAUDE  O’BRIEN 
Earl  T.  Browder 

The  year  was  1958  and  we  were  attending  our  very  first  American  Iris 
Society  convention  in  Oklahoma  City.  Wall  flowers  that  we  were,  Mrs. 
Browder  and  I  stood  alone  in  the  hotel  lobby  when  I  was  approached  with, 
“So  you’re  Earl  Browder!  Well,  I’m  Claude  O’Brien,  the  new  RVP  of 
Region  4.  We  need  a  lot  of  work  in  our  region  and  I  want  you  to  help  me. 
Will  you?” 

He  explained  some  of  the  time  and  work  and  expense  involved.  When  I 
asked  why  I  should  do  so  much  and  give  so  much  his  face  grew  soft  with 
earnestness  and  his  voice  gentle  with  the  strength  of  great  conviction  and 
he  answered — “We  do  these  things  because  we  ought  to  do  them,  because 
our  fellow  man  needs  to  know  the  peace  of  garden  paths.  How  else  can  we 
give  and  share  such  beauty?  Is  it  not  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive? 
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In  the  final  analysis,  can  we  say  that  we  are  not  our  brother’s  keeper?  Will 
the  measure  of  our  service  to  mankind  be  measured  by  what  we  get — or  by 
what  we  give? — ” 

This  was  the  Claude  C.  O’Brien  I  was  to  be  closely  associated  with  for 
the  next  eleven  and  a  half  years.  Thousands  knew  him.  In  all  of  Region  4, 
he  was  “Mr.  Iris”.  His  personality  was  not  that  of  a  strutting  leader  but  we 
followed  him.  We  followed  because  of  the  love  he  kindled  within  us  for  our 
cause.  Problems?  Of  course  we  had  problems.  And  he  quietly  and  gently 
led  us  peaceably  through  them  and  there  was  no  hurt. 

Under  Claude  O’Brien,  Region  4  was  completely  organized.  Because  “it 
isn’t  what  we  get  but  what  we  share”  was  a  way  of  life,  he  and  his  beloved 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Chapter  held  auctions  and  gave  the  total  proceeds 
to  the  Region — and  our  NEWSCAST  was  born.  Because  of  the  deep  feeling 
within  him  that  his  Region  should  know  good  irises  better,  he  insisted  on  a 
Judges  Training  Program,  and  together  with  John  Wilson  he  held  the  very 
first  Judges  Training  Program  in  all  of  irisdom.  And  ninety-six  of  our 
members  studied  it. 

When  his  tour  of  duty  as  RVP  was  over  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
national  Board  of  Directors  and  later  becajne  the  national  Membership 
Chairman.  In  1965  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of 
the  American  Iris  Society — the  highest  recognition  it  has  to  offer. 

I  could  write  on  and  on.  But  it  is  pointless  that  I  do,  for  each  day  that 
he  lived  his  life,  that  day  spoke  more  eloquently  of  him  than  any  words  of 
mine  can  ever  speak. 

Claude  O’Brien  was  a  devout  Christian  and  a  loyal  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  near  his  home.  We  hope  to  visit  Mrs.  O’Brien  soon  and 
go  with  her  to  stand  beside  his  grave,  for  it  was  not  to  be  that  we  could 
attend  his  funeral  services. 

Claude  O’Brien  departed  this  life  December  21,  1969.  So  we  have  to 
say  “Goodnight”  here.  But  we  who  knew  and  loved  him  can  yet  see  the 
twinkle  in  his  quiet  eyes  and  know  that  just  beyond,  his  lips  are  parting 
to  greet  us  with  a  happy  “Good  Morning.” 

EUGENE  BUCKLES  1899-1969 
Dave  Niswonger 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  report  the  death  of  Gene  Buckles  on  De¬ 
cember  13,  1969.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Irene,  a  daughter  and  a  son,  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Leora  Kate  Buckles,  and  five  grandchildren. 

Gene  moved  to  Sikeston,  Mo.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  helped  to 
open  the  new  International  Shoe  factory  there.  After  working  for  this 
company  for  forty-four  years,  he  retired  in  the  spring  of  1965. 

He  had  been  an  avid  gardener  since  1952.  Shortly  after  that,  Gene  be¬ 
came  interested  in  irises,  and  in  1965  introduced  his  first  irises,  ADA 
ANNE  and  LEORA  KATE.  He  became  well  known  for  the  latter  since 
it  had  the  quality  of  reblooming  in  the  fall  with  a  show-type  stalk.  Later 
introductions  were  LILA  CAROL,  JANICE  RUTH,  JUNA  KAY,  OLYM¬ 
PIC  KATE,  CELESTIAL  DAWN,  DAWN’S  PROMISE,  GOLDEN 
DRESS,  EMMA  LOUISE  (Also  a  rebloomer),  MISTER  RHETT,  MEG¬ 
HAN,  SILVERY  LILAC  and  DIAMOND  BLUE. 

He  helped  organize  the  Men’s  Garden  Club  of  Sikeston,  and  served  as  its 
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first  president  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  SEMO  iris  Society,  and 
was  its  first  president.  Only  a  week  before  his  death,  he  had  been  elected 
again  as  president  of  the  SEMO  club.  He  was  a  Garden  Judge  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Iris  Society. 

GEORGE  DUBES 

The  many  friends  of  George  Dubes  were  saddened  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  George  this  last  fall.  He  as  active  in  the  AIS  convention  at  Sioux 
City  in  1950,  and  many  who  attended  remember  his  BLUE  TINSEL  with 
favor.  Later  his  BLUE  MARVEL  and  his  REJOICE  won  wide  favor,  and 
his  new  introduction,  SPRING  ECHO,  is  attracting  favorable  comment. 
With  Robert  Young,  he  operated  the  Soopreme  Gardens  for  a  number  of 
years. 

George  had  been  retired  for  a  number  of  years  from  an  administrative 
post  in  the  postal  department,  and  had  spent  his  retirement  years  working 
with  irises.  He  was  treasurer  of  Region  21  for  many  years,  and  Region  21 
specially  mourns  the  loss  of  one  whom  we  had  come  to  know  as  a  real 
friend. 


RALPH  SCHROEDER  1898-1970 
D.  Steve  Varner 

Ralph  Schroeder  died  January  10,  1970.  He  was  a  graduate  civil  en¬ 
gineer  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  His  great  and  abiding  love  for  flow¬ 
ers  was  overshadowed  only  by  his  interest  in  youth  involved  in  sports.  He 
coached  and  managed  Little  League  baseball,  and  coached  baseball  and 
basketball  at  the  high  school  level.  A  memorial  trophy  to  be  engraved  each 
year  with  the  name  of  the  outstanding  athlete  at  Warrensburg-Latham 
High  School  is  being  established. 

Ralph  was  a  knowledgeable  gardener,  and  visitors  to  his  garden  since 
1933  were  treated  to  the  best  in  irises,  hemorocallis,  peonies  and  daffodills. 
A  memorial  bed  is  planned  in  the  Regional  Display  Garden.  He  was  a  past- 
RVP  of  Region  IX  and  an  AIS  judge.  How  he  would  have  enjoyed  the 
AIS  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Bulletin.  To  those  of  us  who  knew  him,  our  sad¬ 
ness  is  lessened  by  the  memories  of  his  droll  wit  and  astute  choice  of  flowers. 

MISS  NELLE  FITCH 

Nelle  Fitch  passed  away  January  14,  1970.  She  first  attended  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  in  Boston  and  had  never  missed  a  convention  since  that 
time. 

She  always  was  ready  to  help  the  iris  societies  in  any  way  she  was  asked. 
She  served  terms  in  office  both  for  the  Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society  and 
Region  XVIII.  She  was  a  lifetime  member  of  AIS,  of  the  Greater  Kansas 
City  Iris  Society,  and  a  board  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Garden  Center 
Association,  as  well  as  being  a  member  and  board  member  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  gardening  and  other  clubs.  Those  who  attend  national  conventions 
regularly  will  miss  her. 

OLIVE  MCMULLEN 

The  Central  Valley  Iris  Society  (Calif.)  has  sent  a  check  of  $10.00  to 
AIS  for  the  Scientific  Fund  in  memory  of  Olive  McMullen,  who  died  last 
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August.  She  was  a  former  president  of  the  Central  Valley  Iris  Society,  and 
had  been  very  active  in  iris  affairs  in  California. 

CAREY  E.  QUINN 

We  have  received  word  of  the  death  of  Carey  E.  Quinn,  in  September. 
Mr.  Quinn  had  been  very  active  in  iris  work  in  Maryland. 

EDWARD  ROBINSON 

The  Southwestern  Michigan  Iris  Society  has  sent  a  check  of  $25.00  to  the 
Research  Fund  in  memory  of  Mr.  Edward  Robinson.  (See  page  96,  April 
1969  Bulletin) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

HISTORICAL  ROBIN  PROGRAM 

The  Historical  Robin  Program  is  now  under  the  direction  of  Harriet 
Segessemann  who  also  is  continuing  her  work  as  publisher  of  the  Iris 
Chronicles.  The  Chronicles  are  monographs  of  the  lives  and  work  of  iris 
hybridizers  from  Lemon  to  David  Hall.  There  are  now  about  25  Chronicles 
available.  They  have  been  researched  and  written  by  the  robin  membership. 
Eula  Shields,  co-editor  of  the  monographs,  has  proven  to  be  an  especially 
gifted  researcher. 

The  robin  has  three  divisions:  a  Historical  Iris  Exchange,  (Swap’n  Grow 
Robin),  under  the  direction  of  Everett  Randles,  a  Western  Research  Robin 
under  the  direction  of  Eula  Shields  and  an  Eastern  Research  Robin  under 
the  direction  of  Harriet  Segessemann. 


MEMORIAL  TO  CLAUDE  O’BRIEN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  J.  Brown,  of  the  Pod  and  Pollen  Garden,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  contributed  twenty-five  dollars  in  the  .memory  of  Mr.  Claude  C. 
O’Brien,  long  an  active  member  of  AIS,  as  RYP  and  as  a  Board  member. 


ATTENTION  AFFILIATES 

All  affiliates  are  entitled  to  a  free  showing  of  AIS  slides  once  a  year.  Be  sure  to 
give  Mr.  Schreiner  thirty  days’  notice,  and  order  the  slides  in  the  name  of  the  adfiil- 
iated  club,  giving  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  club. 

All  affiliates  are  entitled  to  one  silver  medal  and  one  bronze  medal,  free  of  charge 
for  their  show.  Order  these  at  the  time  the  report  is  sent  to  the  Exhibition  Chair¬ 
man. 

If  there  is  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  club,  be  sure  to  notify 
Mr.  Varnum,  Mr.  Benson  and  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  at  once,  so  that  the  proper 
name  and  address  can  appear  in  the  Bulletin,  and  that  the  Bulletin  can  be  mailed 
to  the  proper  address. 


REGISTRATIONS— INTRODUCTIONS 

Registrations  $3.00  each. 

Introductions:  Free  recording.  Be  sure  that  your  catalogue  or  printed  list  of  intro¬ 
ductions  is  filed  with  the  registrar  and  that  each  is  marked  plainly.  Irises  not  recorded 
as  introduced  are  not  eligible  for  awards  higher  than  HC.  Irises  advertised  in  the 
October  1968  and  the  January,  April  and  July  1969  AIS  Bulletins  are  automatically 
recorded  as  1969  introductions.  Mail  to  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  North  58th  St., 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68104. 
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MABEL  L.  JOHNSON  CUP 

The  Mabel  L.  Johnson  Cup,  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Johnson, 
is  an  award  given  to  each  winner  of  the  Nies  Award.  Each  winner  of  the 
Nies  Award  since  1956  has  received  a  cup,  suitably  engraved,  and  cups  are 
available  for  other  winners  through  1975. 

FRANKLIN  COOK  CUP  AND  PRESIDENT  S  CUP 
EXCERPTS  FROM  MINUTES  OF  BOARD  MEETING,  NOVEMBER  6  AND  7. 
1965,  NEW  ORLEANS.  AS  REPORTED  ON  PAGE  93,  AIS  BULLETIN  NO. 
180,  JANUARY  1966. 

“It  was  voted  to  activate  an  award  in  the  form  of  a  cup  to  be  awarded  the 
the  best  iris  seen  at  a  convention  produced  by  a  hybridizer  within  the  Region. 
The  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Gup  will  be  restricted  to  the  best  iris  seen  at  a 
convention  produced  by  hybridizer  outside  the  host  region.” 

At  the  Board  Meeting,  November  1  and  2,  1969,  Omaha,  it  was  voted  to  rescind 
the  above  action  and  substitute  the  following: 

“It  was  voted  to  activate,  effective  November  7,  1966,  an  award  in  the  form 
of  a  cup,  to  be  known  as  “The  President’s  Cup”,  and  to  be  awarded  to  the 
best  iris  (introduced  variety)  seen  at  a  convention,  which  variety  was  produced 
by  a  hybridizer  residing  within  the  region  in  which  the  convention  is  held  or 
by  a  hybridizer  whose  garden  is  included  on  the  official  convention  tour,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  location.  The  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup  will  be  awarded  to  the 
best  iris  (introduced  variety)  seen  at  a  convention,  and  which  was  produced 
by  a  hybridizer  who  does  not  reside  within  the  region  in  which  the  convention 
is  held,  or  whose  garden  is  not  on  the  official  convention  tour.” 

WICHITA  PREVIEW 

Those  who  would  like  a  preview  of  the  Wichita  convention  will  be  interested 
in  the  Early  Show,  to  be  held  on  April  26  at  the  Minisa  Park  Recreation  Build¬ 
ing,  704  West  13th  St.,  Wichita;  and  in  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Show  on  May  10, 
in  the  Edgemoor  Park  Recreation  Building,  9th  and  Edgemoor,  Wichita. 

PHOTOSTAT  COPIES  OF  REGISTRATIONS  AND  BULLETIN  ARTICLES 

To  those  who  have  inquired:  We  have  on  file  most  of  the  original  registration 
applications  since  1960.  These  often  contain  more  complete  information  than  the 
necessarily  cryptic  published  registration  information.  For  those  seeking  to  trace 
and  identify  irises,  we  can  make  copies  of  the  original  application  for  twenty-five 
cents.  Likewise,  we  can  reproduce  any  Bulletin  article  for  twenty-five  cents  a  page. 
Send  money  and  requests  to  the  Omaha  office. 

CHANGING  YOUR  ADDRESS 

Don’t  forget  to  notify  us. 

C.  W.  Benson,  Secretary,  American  Iris  Society,  2315  Tower  Grove  Avenue, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110. 


ERRATA  ANNIVERSARY  BULLETIN 
Please  correct  in  your  copy  these  items: 

Page  33.  Pictures  of  Mr.  Knowlton  and  Mr.  Walker  are  reversed. 

Page  60.  Nashville,  not  Washville.  We  have  been  in  Nashville  when  the  rain 
tumbled  down  the  hills,  but  even  so,  the  error  is  not  “funny”  to  us. 

Page  86.  Mabel  L.  Johnson,  not  Mabel  F.  Johnson. 

Page  102.  The  picture  of  B.  Y.  Morrison  does  appear  as  the  unidentified  person 
in  the  picture  of  the  top  picture  on  page  123. 

Page  109.  Sexton,  not  Nexton. 

Page  112.  The  Nies  Award-winning  iris  is  THRUSH  SONG,  not  Hermit  Thrush. 

Page  118.  We  find  that  WABASH  is  the  creation  of  Mary  Williamson. 

Page  128.  The  pictures  of  SUSAN  BLISS  and  MRS.  VALERIE  WEST  are 
reversed. 
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POPULARITY  POLL  —  SYMPOSIUM 

The  Popularity  Poll  ballot  will  be  included  in  the  July  Bulletin  this  year, 
in  the  hope  that  this  date  will  bring  a  larger  membership  participation.  Prob¬ 
ably  its  inclusion  n  the  January  Bulletin  in  1968  and  the  April  Bulletin  in 
1969  caused  it  to  be  laid  aside  until  after  bloom  season,  and  forgotten.  It 
is  hoped  that  members  will  fill  in  the  one  included  n  the  July  Bulletin,  comng 
as  it  does  at  a  time  when  it  can  be  voted  on  immediately,  and  promptly  mail 
to  their  RVPs. 

To  those  who  wonder  why  we  include  the  Popularity  Poll  in  the  Bulletin: 
it  is  a  matter  of  economics.  It  costs  about  $500  more  to  mail,  and  the  Board 
is  trying  to  make  available  dollars  do  the  most  work  that  they  can. 


AIS  MEMBERSHIP  RATES 

Annual  . $  7.50  Sustaining  . 

Triennial  .  18.75  Research  . 

Family  .  9.00  Life  . 

Family  Triennial  .  22.50  Family  Life  .... 

Youth  member,  with  others  of  family  as  members  . 

Youth  member,  with  no  others  of  family  as  members  . 


$  15.00 
37.50 
150.00 
187.50 

1.50 

2.50 


SECTION  DUES 


Send  dues,  making  check  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society,  to  Clif¬ 
ford  W.  Benson,  Secretary,  American  Iris  Society,  2315  Tower  Grove 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110. 


Japanese 

Median 

Rebloomer 

Siberian 

Spuria 

Single  Annual 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$  3.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

Single  Triennial 

5.00 

5.00 

7.50 

3.00 

2.50 

Family  Annual 

2.50 

2.50 

4.00 

2.00 

1.50 

Family  Triennial 

6.00 

6.00 

10.00 

6.00 

3.50 

Annual  Supporting 

3.00 

3.00 

5.00 

3.00 

Important:  Section  dues,  if  paid  through  AIS,  MUST  be  for  the  same  duration 
as  your  AIS  dues.  AIS  FAMILY  member  desiring  SINGLE  Section  membership, 
PLEASE  indicate  which  person  is  applying  for  Section  membership. 


BULLETIN  ADVERTISING  RATES 

COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 
Rates  per  four  issues — no  discounts 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


One-quarter  page. 


to  exceed  six  lines  . 

. $12.50 

12  lines)  . 

. $20.00 

$  9.00 

One-half  page  . 

. $32.50 

13.00 

Two-thirds  page  . 

.  42.50 

18.00 

Three-fourths  page  . 

.  47.50 

24.00 

One  page  . 

.  60.00 

Note:  Display  advertising  rates  are  per  single  issue.  Cost  of  engravings  extra. 

Discount  of  20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  the  calendar  year. 

Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

The  American  Iris  Society 
2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 
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Certainly  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  challenges  to  a  gardener  is  trying 
something  “new”.  If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  species  of  the 
Genus  IRIS,  you  should  by  all  means  join  in  the  activities  of  the  Society’s 
Species  Study  Group.  Membership  is  $2  per  annum  or  3  years  for  the  bargain- 
price  of  $5,  entitling  the  member  to  all  publications  and  privileges  of  the 
Study  Group.  Checks  payable  to  Species  Study  Group  A1S  should  be  sent  to 
E.  Freeman  Yendall,  24  Irving  Terrace,  Kenmore,  N.Y.  14223. 

For  the  seedlist  of  speces  irises  available  send  a  long  #10  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelope  to  Mrs.  John  R.  Hardy,  296  Hunsaker  Lane,  Eugene, 
Oregon  97402. 

i 

_ _ t 


IRIS  SLIDES  FOR  RENTAL 

The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  numbers  of  excellent  sets  of  iris  slides  for 
rental.  Each  set  contains  100  slides ,  35mm  size.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  irises 
accompanies  each  set.  Ideal  for  a  program  for  your  iris  meetings  and  garden  club 
meetings,  these  slides  are  a  fine  way  to  study  the  new  irises.  Are  you  considering, 
or  would  you  like  to  see,  some  new  irises?  What  better  way  than  to  rent  a  set 
of  slides  and  keep  informed  on  the  newer  varieties. 

For  that  additional  program  fill-out  the  following  sets  are  offered: 

.  .  .  Set  of  the  newer  tall  bearded  irises,  including  many  of  the  recent  award 
winners — top  favorites — and  selected  garden  scenes. 

.  .  .  Set  of  various  bearded  species  and  hybrids,  other  than  tall  bearded,  including 
standard  dwarf,  intermediate,  table,  and  border  bearded  types,  and  some  very 
special  slides  of  the  arils  in  various  types. 

.  .  .  Set  of  beardless  and  bulbous  irises  including  reticulatas  and  juno  irises.  Also 
many  species  and  hybrids  of  the  beardless  family  including '  Crested,  Louis¬ 
iana,  Western  natives,  Spurias  (including  some  of  the  most  recent  spurias 
just  out),  Siberians,  and  Japanese. 

.  .  .  Set  of  the  ever  popular,  less  expensive,  fine  bearded  irises  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  grace  any  garden  with  their  beauty  and  excellence. 

.  .  .  Set  of  irises  at  the  AIS  convention  in  Newark  1966.  For  those  who  could 
not  go  to  Denver  here  is  a  picturization  on  film  of  many,  many  of  the  very 

newest  irises.  Also  one  set  of  the  1968  convention  at  Berkeley  and  one  set 
of  the  1969  convention  at  Milwaukee. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  scheduling ,  prefer¬ 
ably  30  days  or  longer.  Include  a  second  date  if  possible.  Give  the  exact  date  desired 
so  that  slides  can  be  sent  insured  airmail.  They  are  to  be  returned  in  the  same 
manner.  The  rental  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  set  of  100  slides. 
Make  checks  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  mail  with  your  requests  to: 

Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman,  Slides  Committee , 
3785  Quinaby  Rd.,  NE  (R.  2),  Salem,  Oregon  97303 


COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 


BAY  VIEW  GARDENS 

of  Joseph  J.  Ghio 

1 20 i  Bay  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060 
Free  Catalog  available 

Superb  irises  to  match  our  quality  stock.  Ask 
our  customers — they  are  our  best  advertisement. 


BROWN'S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 

Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 
1603  Main  Road,  Westport,  Mass.  02790 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass.,  01005 
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BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  26 

WALLA  WALLA,  WASH.  99362 

C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Quality  Ins 

REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

3224  Northstead  Dr. 

Sacramento,  Calif.  95833 

CEDAR  NOOK  IRIS  GARDEN 

214  So.  Park 
Iowa  Park,  Texas  76367 

Tall  Bearded 
New  and  Old  Varieties 
List  on  Request 

COOLEY'S  GARDENS 

301  S.  JAMES  AVE. 

SILVERTON,  OREGON  97381 

Incomparable  Iris  catalog  in  color! 

New  introductions  from 
Jim  Gibson, 

Larry  Gaulter, 

Jeannette  Nelson 

Considered  by  many  as  the  world’s  finest 
iris  catalog  in  color.  Send  50c  for  your 
copy  if  not  now  a  customer. 


COWARD'S  GARDENS 

IRISES  DAYLILIES 

Tall  Bearded  Spurias  Louisianas 

Illustrated  Catalog,  10c  please 
210  So.  Hawkins  Waxahachie,  Teias 

75165 


CRAMER'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois  62360 


REBLOOMERS 
TALL  BEARDED 
DWARFS 
SPURIAS 
LOUISIANAS 
SIBERIANS 

Free  (no  color)  catalogue 
available  March  thru  Sept. 

CROOKED  CREEK  GARDENS 

Star  Route,  Marquand,  Mo.  63655$ 


DAFFODIL  HAVEN 

HOME  OF  AMERICA'S  FINEST 
DAFFODILS 

Why  not  plant  a  few  Daffodil*  to  observe  in 
early  spring  while  waiting  for  your  Tall  Beard* 
ed  Irises  to  bloom?  We  grow  many  of  the 
better  new  varieties  including  most  of  the  best 
of  American  origin.  Catalog  free  to  AIS  mem¬ 
bers. 

GRANT  E.  MITSCH 

"Daffodil  Haven" 

CANBY,  OREGON  97013 


HARDY  NORTHERN  IRIS 

1970  COLOR  CATALOG— 25c 

New  Introductions  of 

EDWARD  N.  CHRISTENSEN 
FRAN  JENNINGS 

ROBERT  INNES 
JEANNETTE  NELSON 
GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 
LAURA  POND 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

P.O.  Box  117,  Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801 
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NEW  YORK 

1970 

WICHITA 

1971 


FOSS  IRIS  GARDENS 
OF  GOLDEN  VALLEY 

ALICE  FOSS  STENOIEN— Introducer 
and  grower  of  hardy  Minnesota  bred  iris 

Catalog  on  request. 

6045  St.  Croix  Ave. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  55422 

Gene  &  Gerry's  Iris  Gardens 

The  Newer  Varieties 
"Getting  Acquainted"  Prices 

List  on  Request 

39  East  Patrick  St. 

Frederick,  Maryland,  21701 

GREENBRIER  FARM 

Box  232  R.  R.  #2 
Barrington,  Illinois  60010 

FINEST  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
List  Ready  May  I 
Ferris  and  Margaret  Gaskill 

NEW  HARDY 
LOUISIANA  IRISES 

30  new  seedlings 

Preston  O.  Hale,  Breeder 
1481  Boswell,  Topeka,  Kansas  66604 


HILDENBRANDT'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Star  Route,  Box  4,  Lexington,  Nebr.  68850 
Region  21  Test  Garden  Located  Here 

Featuring  Introductions  of  Mrs.  B.  Wolff 
Price  List  on  Request 

_ VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME _ 

WRITE  NOW  for  free  bulb  catalog 
showing  a  wide  variety  of  imported 
flower  bulbs  from  Holland. 

P.  de  JAGER  &  SONS,  INC. 

SOUTH  HAMILTON,  MASS.  01982 


KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

R.  I,  Box  18-B 
Potter  Valley,  Calif.  95469 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 
We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 

LOUIS  A.  KAMPS 

1315  WESTERN  AVE. 
NORTHBROOK,  ILL 
60062 

INTRODUCTIONS 
HAPPINESS  IS  LOVING  CARE 
IMPACT  GRAND  OPENING 


KEITH  KEPPEL 

P.  O.  BOX  8173 
STOCKTON,  CALIF.  95208 

Newer  tall  beardeds,  plus  medians. 
List  available  on  request 


LAURIE'S  GARDEN 

17225  McKenzie  Hwy..  Rt.  2, 
Springfield,  Oregon  97477 
"Quality  First  Iris"  Plants  and  Seeds;  TB,  DB, 
English,  Japanese,  Louisiana.  Siberian,  Species 
and  Species  Hybrids.  Price  list  for  stamp. 


MELROSE  GARDENS 

309  Best  Road  South — A 

STOCKTON,  CALIF.  95206 

PRESENTING  the  1970  introductions  of: 

SANFORD  BABSON,  MARGARET  BUR¬ 
NETT,  BEN  R.  HAGER,  JONNYE  RICH, 
COLLIE  and  LILLIAN  TERRELL. 

FEATURING:  TB,  Median,  Dwarf,  Arilbred, 
Reblooming  and  Novelty  bearded  irises, 
AND  Spuria,  Louisiana,  Siberian  and  Jap¬ 
anese  beardless  Irises. 

1970  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  ON 
REQUEST  —  25c 
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NEW  YORK 
CONVENTION 
1970 


MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(MELBA  AND  JIM  HAMBLEN) 

Featuring  Fine  Irises  of 
Recent  Introduction 

TALL  BEARDED  AND  MEDIAN 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST— NO  COLOR 
2778  W.  5600  So.  Roy.  Utah  84067 


NEUBERT'S  FLOWER  GARDENS 
(H.  W.  Neubert) 

Featuring  our  own  and  many  other  new 
varieties  of  tall  bearded  irises. 

Catalogue  on  request  —  No  color 

Route  6,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37914 

NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 

Free  List — No  Catalog 

1501  Fifth  St.,  Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801 

PALETTE  GARDENS 

26  WEST  ZION  HILL  RD. 
QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA.  18951 

The  newest  in  tall  bearded,  dwarf  and 
median  irises  at  attractive  prices. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 


MATHEWS  IRIS  GARDEN 

Large  selection  of  new  and  old 
choice  varieties 

Free  price  list  on  request 

201  Sunny  Drive 
College  Place,  Wash.  99324 


MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

FEATURING  ONLY  THE 
FINEST  NEW 
IRISES 

HEMEROCALLIS 

PEONIES 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO  44011 

Catalog  on  Request 


PILLEY'S  GARDEN 

Box  7  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Growers  of  Iris 
and  Daylilies  (Hemerocallis) 

FREE  CATALOG— NO  COLOR 


POD  AND  POLLEN  GARDENS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  J.  Brown 

IRIS  —  HEMEROCALLIS 
PERENNIALS 

(Catalog  on  Request) 

RFD  3.  Box  327-D,  Charlotte.  N.C.  28210 


RIVERDALE  IRIS  GARDENS 

7124  RIVERDALE  ROAD 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  55430 

Hardy  Minnesota  grown  Irises. 
Specializing  in  dwarfs  and  medians. 

FREE  PRICE  LIST  — NO  COLOR. 


MOUNT  OLIVE  IRIS  GARDEN 

10349  EMPIRE  GRADE 
SANTA  CRUZ.  CALIFORNIA  95060 

Grower  of  tall  bearded  iris,  featuring  the  best 
in  the  west.  Mountain  grown  on  the  edge  of 
the  Pacific. 

Visitors  Welcome  List  on  request. 

Ralph  B.  Coleman,  Owner 


MEDIAN  IRIS  TEST  GARDEN 

Our  own  introductions  and  the  newer  medians 
from  other  hybridizers.  List  10c.  Species  irises 
from  world-wide  collections  and  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens,  bearded  and  beardless,  List  30c.  Avail¬ 
able  spring  1970. 

Earl  and  Marge  Roberts 
5809  Rahke  Road  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46217 
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ROE  NURSERY 

1051  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95125 
Bearded  Iris 

Specializing  in  so-called  "Green"  Iris 
Very  generous  bonusesl 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 


SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBR. 

Since  1935 

Our  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Catalog 
on  request 


SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 
3629  QU1NABY  RD.  NE  (R2) 
SALEM,  OREGON  97303 

feature 

Fine  Iris  for  discerning  collectors 
Growers — Hybridizers — Originators 

America’s  Finest  Iris  Catalog,  ac¬ 
curate  color  illustrations,  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  . 50c 

SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 
Catalog  on  Request 
BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 


HARDY  MIDWEST  GROWN  IRIS 

Lowest  prices  consistent  with  fine  qualify. 
Free  Catalog  on  Request  (No  Color) 

SOUTHERN  MEADOWS 
GARDEN 

BOX  230,  CENTRALIA,  ILLINOIS 
May  R.  Tucker _ James  S.  Tucker 

SUMMERLONG  IRIS 
GARDENS 

Reblooming  Irises  for  the  North 
List  on  Request 
CHARLES  V.  APPLEGATE 
Rt.  2  Box  163 
Perrysville,  Ohio  44864 


TELL'S  GARDEN 

425  N.  4  WM  Box  331  Orem,  Utah  84057 

MODERN  IRISES  AND 
HEMEROCALLIS 

NO  CATALOG.  LIST  10c 


"TREASURE  LANE  IRIS 
GARDEN" 

Dwarfs,  Intermediates,  Border  Bearded  and 
Tall  Bearded. 

Visitors  Welcome 
Price  List  on  Request 

7808  9th  St.  Elverta,  Calif.  95626 


MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE 

DECLO,  IDAHO  83323 
Free  catalog.  Over  2000 
Varieties,  New  and  Old,  Many 
of  Them  Now  Hard  to  Find. 

Last-chance  sale  of  older  irises. 

Reasonably  Priced. 

ILLINI  IRIS 

D.  Steve  Varner 

N.  State  St.  Rd.  Monticello,  III.  61856 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 

Tall  Bearded,  Border  Bearded  and 
Siberian  Irises.  Tetraploid  Hemerocalli* 

Price  List  on  Request 

STANDARD  DWARF 
BEARDED 

and  other  median  irises 

Bee  Warburton 

My  own  introductions  only 
list  on  request 

Rt.  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass.  01 58 1 


WHISPERWOOD  GARDENS 

Offering  the  newer  irises  and  a  fine  selec¬ 
tions  of  old-time  favorites,  oncobreds,  fall 
bloomers.  Also  daylilies.  Catalog  free. 

P.O.  Box  357,  Canton,  Texas  75103 

GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON,  INC. 

Iris,  Peonies,  Daylilies 

Send  50c  for  88  p.  beautifully  Illustrated  cata- 
loq  in  color,  featuring  Iris  introductions  of 
Georgia  Hinkle. 

DEPT.  AIS  49 

SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI  64862 
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BALLYHOO 
(Keppel  ’70) 

(Photograph  Courtesy  Keith  Keppel) 


CHERRY  ACCENT 
(Hamblen  ’70) 


ORCHID  WINGS 
(Hamblen  ’70) 


TROPIC  SUN 
(Hamblen  ’70) 


WONDERFUL  ONE 
(C.  Reynolds  ’70) 


Pictures  courtesy  of  James  and  Melba  Hamblen,  Mission  Bell  Gardens 
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From  The  President’s  Desk 

The  New  York  Convention  was  an  outstanding  one  in  every  respect! 
The  weather  was  perfect — the  bloom  was  excellent.  The  planning  and 
execution  of  all  the  minute  details  were  precise.  And  the  warmth  and 
friendliness  of  the  some  350  participants  were,  as  always,  stimulating  to  the 
resolve  for  continued  betterment  of  AIS! 

We  particularly  enjoyed  the  enthusiasm  of  our  six  visitors  from  abroad: 
Countess  Von  Stein  Zeppelin,  Dr.  Peter  Werckmeister,  and  Mr.  Wolfgang 
Jacobi,  all  from  Germany;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hall  from  England;  and 
Dr.  L.  A.  (“Jock'7)  Bennett  from  New  Zealand.  In  my  opinion,  if  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world  would  often  sponsor  international  iris  con¬ 
ventions,  this  ‘‘Brotherhood  of  Nationalities”  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
would  follow  automatically  and  would  flourish  of  its  own  accord. 

Getting  down  now  to  some  of  the  mundane  problems,  it  is  time  for  all 
of  us  to  get  up  off  our  seats  of  good  intentions  and  do  something  about  our 
loss  of  membership  this  year.  The  shock  of  the  increase  in  dues  has  had 
its  impact.  But  let’s  stop  using  this  as  an  excuse  for  accepting  an  inevit¬ 
able  loss  in  membership!  We  can,  if  we  will  make  a  real  effort,  end  our 
year  on  September  30  with  a  gain!  As  evidence  that  it  can  be  done  I  sub¬ 
mit  the  statistics  on  five  regions  who  show  at  May  20,  1970,  gains  over 
the  membership  they  had  at  the  same  time  in  1969: 

1.  Region  10  11%  3.  Region  19  5%  5.  Region  3  3% 

2.  Region  7  9%  4.  Region  14  4% 

Most  of  the  other  regions  are  close  enough  that  a  little  extra  effort  will 
push  them  into  the  ‘‘gain  column.”  So  let’s  get  in  every  renewal,  plus  a 
substantial  number  of  new  recruits! 

Under  the  leadership  of  Larry  Elarder  the  AIS  Youth  Program  is  gaining 
momentum!  I  attended  a  “Youth  Rally”  in  May  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
M  rs.  R.  P.  Van  Valkenburgh  in  Huntsville,  Alabama.  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  what  can  be  accomplished  with  enthusiastic  effort.  This  “Rally"  was 
no  protest  movement,  nor  even  a  “demonstration".  It  was  a  clean  and 
wholesome  outpouring  of  interest  in  a  constructive  hobby!  Airs.  Jayne 
Ritchie  is  the  leader  of  the  Youth  Program  in  Huntsville,  and  she  had  23 
interested  youngsters  present.  Some  of  the  conversation  would  have 
warmed  the  heart  of  any  irisarian!  For  example,  David  Hudson,  Jr.  (10 
years  old)  was  discussing  his  “crosses”  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  veteran 
hybridizer!  And  he  was  still  very  much  elated  over  the  blue  ribbon  he 
had  won  in  the  iris  show  a  week  earlier — against  adult  competition,  mind 
you!  This  is  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  we  can  have  from  these  youngsters, 
if  we  will  encourage  them  properly! 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  purchased  your  Gommemorative 
Aledals,  let  ;me  remind  you  that  time  is  running  out  for  you.  They  ARE 
selling,  and  we  DO  NOT  expect  to  carry  over  any  inventory  into  1971. 
The  collectors  are  anxious  to  get  those  that  you  do  not  buy! 

One  final  thought  on  the  New  York  Gonvention.  On  Sunday  night,  Alay 
31,  a  special  dinner  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Helen  McCaughey,  which  was 
attended  by  every  living  past-president  and  the  current  one — seven  in  all — 
and  six  were  accompanied  by  their  wives.  This  memorable  occasion  was 
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recorded  on  film  by  Mr.  Maynard  Harp,  RVP  of  Region  4,  an  accom¬ 
plished  amateur  photographer.  It  is  hoped  that  the  resulting  pictures  will 
be  clear  and  can  be  retained  for  posterity! 

William  T.  Bledsoe 


Affiliates  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

The  following  is  the  list  of  affiliates,  as  we  have  them  to  date.  Please  write  Helen 
McCaughey,  5720  N.W.  36th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73122,  about  additions  or 
corrections.  This  is  the  list  as  she  has  it  to  date,  and  she  is  sure  some  eligible  clubs 
have  not  yet  reported. 

All  state,  area  and  local  iris  societies  are  welcome  as  AIS  affiliates.  Each  affiliate 
receives  its  choice  of  a  free  slide  program,  the  Bulletin  for  its  library,  and  one  silver 
and  one  bronze  medal  for  its  show. 

To  qualify  for  affiliation,  the  club’s  officers  must  be  AIS  members,  and  have  at 
least  fifty  percent  of  its  membership  as  AIS  members.  Affiliates  must  participate  in 
the  AIS  registrations  and  awards  systems.  Those  clubs  who  do  not  meet  the  above 
requirements  may  affiliate  with  the  payment  of  $25.00  dues. 

Each  year,  with  the  annual  election  of  officers,  the  following  people  should  be 
notified,  in  order  that  we  can  give  you  the  best  possible  service. 

Helen  McCaughey,  5720  N.  W.  36th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  73122. 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110. 

J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  North  58th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68104 

Birmingham  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Richard  Mansfield-Jones,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Ala. 

Huntsville  Chapter  of  AIS,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Lester  Fanning,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Marshall  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Miss  Sarah  Scruggs,  Guntersville,  Ala. 
North  Alarama  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dan  Lyons,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Sun  Country  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Miss  Clarice  Maben,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Tucson  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  B.  T.  Whitaker,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Central  Arkansas  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Oren  E.  Campbell,  North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Hot  Springs  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Zeb  Dennis  Jr.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Butte  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Violet  Lorenz,  Chico,  Calif. 

Central  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Lillian  Glick,  Modesto,  Calif. 

Clara  B.  Rees  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Joseph  J.  Ghio,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

Kern  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Howard  R.  Walker,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

San  Diego-Imperial  Counties  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Edward  Owen,  Leucadia, 
Calif. 

Southern  California  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  F.  Duncan  Eader,  Arcadia,  Calif. 
Sydney  B.  Mitchell  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Thomas  W.  Foster,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 
Connecticut  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Carl  G.  Schulz,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Georgia  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Allen,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Pollen  Daubers  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Nora  Richardson,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Ramond  Rollan,  Chicago,  III. 
Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  W.  Wright,  Vandalia,  Ill. 
Northwestern  Indiana  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Adda  E.  Ayers,  Redkey,  Ind. 
Central  Iowa  Iris  and  Daylily  Society,  Pres.,  Leonard  J.  Michel,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Mississippi  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Ralph  Kay,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Sioux  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Ralph  Ricker,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Garden  City  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  E.  D.  Gutentag,  Garden  City,  Kan. 

Hi  Plains  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  James  Gaines,  Oberlin,  Kan. 

Parsons  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Allen,  Parsons,  Kan. 

Wichita  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Woodman,  Wichita,  Kan. 
Bluegrass  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Charles  L.  Hare,  Sr.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Society  for  Louisiana  Irises,  Pres.,  Dr.  W.  E.  Fletcher,  Lafayette,  La. 
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Maine  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Russell  Moors,  Auburn,  Maine 

Grand  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Stuart  Loveless,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Tri  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Ted  Glowace,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Twin  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Julius  Wadekamper,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Jackson  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  S.  Ray  Arnold,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Mississippi  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Primos,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Norlan  C.  Henderson,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Mineral  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Stephen  Stevens,  Crystal  City,  Mo. 

Semo  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Chester  Blaylock,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Southwest  Missouri  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Keith  Hornady,  Neosho,  Mo. 
Tri-State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  W.  I.  Canfield,  Asbury,  Mo. 

Great  Falls  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Daisy  Garske,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
Dawson  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Lester  Hildenbrandt,  Lexington,  Nebr. 
Elkhorn  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Cox,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Greater  Omaha  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  James  L.  Ennenga,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Garden  State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Ira  Wood,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 

Iris  Society  of  New  Jersey,  Pres.,  Frederick  J.  McAliece,  Tenefly,  N.  J. 

Empire  State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Harry  B.  Kuesel,  Greenvale,  N.  Y. 

Akron  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.  D.  O.  Rawdon,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Central  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Davis,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 
Miami  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Frank  Thompson,  Fairborn,  Ohio 
Northeast  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Eugene  D.  Tremmel,  North  Royalton,  Ohio 
Norman  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  H.  R.  Hensel,  Norman,  Okla. 

Southwest  Oklahoma  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Stephen  Borsos,  Lawton,  Okla. 
Tulsa  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Tom  Hall  Mitchell,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Deleware  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Albert  E.  Murray,  Levittown,  Pa. 

South  Carolina  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  John  M.  MaDan,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

East  Tennessee  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mr.  Aubrey  Galyon,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Edward  B.  McBroom,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Middle  Tennessee  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Wilder,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Tennessee  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Stanley  Boren,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 
Twin  State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Phillip  A.  Williams,  Rockvale,  Tenn. 

Benson  Area  12  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Don  Culwell,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

El  Paso  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Robert  L.  Bruce,  El  Paso,  Texas 

New  Braunfels  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Jack  Williams,  San  Marcos,  Tex. 

North  Plains  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Cecil  Corbell,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

South  Plains  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Patton,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

Rainbow  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Ben  H.  Stanger,  Sunset,  Utah 
Utah  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  F.  Boyd  Squires,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Pierce  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Charles  Carper,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Wisconsin  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Royal  O.  Johnson,  Wind  Lake,  Wis. 


AIS  PINS 

To  be  sold  for  the  Scientific  Research  Fund.  Lapel  type.  $2.50  each. 
Order  from: 

Clifford  Benson,  Secretary  American  Iris  Society 

2315  Tower  Grove  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MEETING 

The  Editors 

The  New  York  meeting  has  come  and  gone,  and  one  hunts  almost  fruit¬ 
lessly  for  superlatives  to  describe  it.  Except  for  a  little  delay  in  getting 
registered  for  rooms,  and  the  all-night  noise  of  that  other — boisterous — 
convention,  it  was  about  as  perfect  as  one  could  want  a  convention  to  be. 
The  bloom  in  the  gardens  was  at  peak  or  near-peak,  and  the  organization 
was  clockwise  precise. 


Convention  Committee  Hoists  the  Convention 


Flag  to  Start  Festivities 

Peg  Edwards,  Guest  Iris  Chairman;  Harry  Kuesel,  RVP  Region  II; 
Phyllis  Zezelic,  Guest  Iris  Co-Chairman;  Betsy  Higgins,  Convention  Regis¬ 
trar;  and  William  Peck,  Convention  Chairman. 

We  arrived  at  the  hotel,  and  immediately  Betty  Higgins,  Harry  Kuesel 
and  Bill  Peck  were  at  hand  to  give  any  help  they  could  to  the  visitors  to 
the  big  city.  After  we  had  unpacked,  we  stopped  at  the  registration  deck 
on  the  way  to  lunch.  Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
beckoning  yellow  iris  that  looked  about  a  BB,  and  I  turned  to  see  it,  and 
was  startled  to  see  that  it  was  a  spuria  named  ARCHIE  OWEN.  From 
the  convention  reaction,  I  would  guess  that  one  set  spuria  interest  ahead 
ten  years.  After  I  had  finished  giving  this  beautiful  spuria  engrossed  and 
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rapt  attention,  I  found  that  someone  had  placed  my  convention  packet  in 
my  hands.  This  is  typical  of  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Every  detail  had  been  cared  for,  and  the  convention  operated  as 
smoothly  as  silk.  Meetings  started  on  time,  all  effects  were  in  their  proper 
places,  busses  loaded  on  time  or  before,  and  the  tour  routes  were  designed 
to  get  the  visitors  to  gardens  quickly,  and  yet  see  a  maximum  of  important 
scenery.  The  noonday  meals  were  just  wonderful,  and  we  are  told  that 
credit  for  that  belongs  to  Louise  Watts.  Bill  Peck  and  Harry  Kuesel  and 
their  associates  had  put  together  a  convention  that  was  perfection  in  smooth 
operation.  And  on  top  of  that,  they  had  peak  bloom  in  the  gardens,  to 
the  point  that  we  heard  somebody  ;mutter  that  peak  bloom  conventions 
also  have  their  disadvantages.  What  they  did — whether  they  live  right  or 
offered  up  the  proper  sacrifices  to  the  proper  gods  at  the  proper  time— 
we'll  never  know,  but  the  gardens  were  a  riot  of  iris  colors. 


Median  Irises  at  the  Entrance  to  the  First  IB  Guest  to  bloom  at  Conven- 
i;  Kuesel  Garden.  tion  Garden  of  Kuesel  (Nearpass  6-68-1) 

Four-way  branched  light  blue  amoena. 


The  convention  time  was  budgeted  tight  with  iris  activities — garden 
visits  and  meetings — and  when  we  were  on  the  plane  back  to  Omaha,  we 
found  that  neither  of  us  had  seen  a  show,  visited  an  art  gallery  or  museum, 
nor  done  any  shopping.  It  was  a  period  filled  exclusively  with  seeing  irises 
in  bloom  in  the  convention  garden  and  attending  meetings,  and  these  meet- 

I  ings  were  well  organized  with  good  information;  in  fact,  one  could  sum 
them  up  as  valuable  iris  experiences. 

The  meeting  opened  officially  with  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
rat  5:00  p.m.,  May  29.  This  was  a  notable  Directors’  meeting.  Luster  was 
I  added  by  the  fact  that  all  living  past-presidents — Dr.  John  Wister,  Mr. 

Jesse  Wills,  Judge  Guy  Rogers,  Mr.  Marion  Walker,  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph, 
l  and  Mr.  Hubert  Fischer — were  present.  The  agenda  was  a  heavy  one  for 
la  spring  meeting,  and  Mr.  Bledsoe  presided  with  dispatch.  He  has  a  nice 
•faculty  for  covering  many  items,  and  yet  draw  out  discussion  to  get  all 
points  of  view. 
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After  a  quick  dinner,  we  got  in  on  the  last  half  of  the  RV  P  meeting. 
It  was  presided  over  very  ably  by  Harry  Kuesel,  who  managed  the  lively 
discussion  on  a  great  many  topics  with  organizational  genius.  These  meet¬ 
ings  are  especially  valuable,  for  they  give  to  the  Board  the  problems  that 
the  RVPs  have,  and  give  the  officers  a  chance  to  detail  reasons  for  their 
policies  and  to’  discuss  with  the  RVPs  suggestions  for  improvement.  It 
was  a  very  fruitful  meeting. 

Saturday  morning  the  Board-RVP-Section  breakfast  and  meeting  was 
held,  and  after  a  pleasant  breakfast  (we  ate  with  Larry  Gaulter  and  Rex 
and  Alta  Brown),  Mr.  Bledsoe  called  the  meeting  to  order  for  reports  from 
the  officers  and  committee  chairmen.  All  of  the  living  past  presidents  were 
present.  Dr.  Hall  from  England,  the  Countess  Zeppelin,  Dr.  Werckmeister 
and  Mr.  Jacobi  from  Germany,  and  Mr.  Bennett  from  New  Zealand  were 
guests.  These  guests  were  awarded  silver  anniversary  commemorative 
medals.  Immediately  following  this  meeting,  and  aftei  a  humed  lunch, 
we  boarded  the  bus  for  the  Smith  garden. 

Catherine  Smith  has  a  lovely  garden  indeed.  Far  from  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  the  city,  this  garden,  ample  in  size,  bounded  by  evergreen  and 
shrubs,  and  interestingly  divided  into  areas  by  shrubs  and  trees,  ga\e  an 
overall  impression  of  peace  and  serenity.  We  wished  fervently  that  we 
had  had  the  time  to  examine  all  of  the  interesting  trees  and  shrubs,  but  one 
especially  caught  our  attention,  that  big  wild  black  cherry  in  full  bloom 
(the  refreshment  stand  was  located  under  it).  It  was  a  beautilul  specimen 
and  extremely  tall.  Sentimentally,  we  thrilled  to  that  big  drift  of  PINK 
RUFFLES  near  the  house,  for  this  iris  still  remains  as  one  of  our  favorites. 
Of  the  Smith  introductions,  we  liked  especially  the  sparkling  dark  red-violet 
AMOS  SHERARD,  and  the  almost  new  color  class  displayed  by  REPAR¬ 
TEE,  with  pale  yellow  standards  and  full  red  falls.  Of  those  from  other 
hybridizers,  Walt  Luihn’s  LILAC  MIST  was  especially  attractive.  But 
one  feels  guilty  in  singling  out  a  few  for  comment,  for  in  this  garden  and 
in  the  other  convention  gardens  there  were  so  many  that  one  wishes  he 
had  the  space,  the  time,  the  energy  and  the  money  to  grow. 

Many  of  the  clan  gathered  for  the  social  hour  Saturday  evening,  where 
the  hosts  treated  the  visitors  to  a  talent-laden  program  of  entertainment, 
topped  off  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Zurbrigg  leading  the  assembly  in  iris  songs. 
Bill  Bledsoe,  in  his  usual  eloquent  style,  talked  to  the  group  on  some  of  the 
issues  of  AIS.  We  particularly  like  his  very  earnest  effort  to  keep  the 
membership  informed. 

During  the  evening,  there  appeared,  in  sequence,  a  number  of  very 
worthy  Section  programs.  We  were  very  inteested  in  the  slides  Leo  Eber- 
hardt  brought  back  from  Japan,  showing  the  drifts  of  thousands  of  Jap¬ 
anese  irises  in  the  valleys  of  Japan,  and  showing  the  various  forms  of 
Japanese  irises.  Eleanor  Westmeyer  presided  capably  over  a  very  informa¬ 
tive  hour. 

We  enjoyed  the  spuria  meeting,  with  its  slides  of  new  and  good  spuria 
irises,  and  Ila  Crawford,  presiding  like  a  pro,  covered  a  tremendous  amount 
of  ground  in  program,  introductions  and  business.  Things  moved  like 
clockwork,  and  almost  before  one  knew  it,  the  hour  was  over. 

The  Siberian  session  also  was  a  most  informative  one.  The  slides  were 
good,  and  we  enjoyed  Dr.  McGarvey’s  discussion,  and  were  intrigued  with 
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Dr.  McEwen  s  slides  showing  the  results  of  the  development  of  tetraploidy 
in  Siberian  irises.  Peggy  Burke  Gray  was  a  pinch  hit  presiding  officer. 


Dr.  Peter  Werckmeister  studies  beard-  B.LS.  President  Dr.  C.  C  Hall  and 
ed  irises  at  Smith  garden.  Mrs.  Hall  in  Peck  garden. 


(Pictures  by  Blackwell) 


On  Sunday  morning,  bright  and  early,  we  boarded  the  bus  for  the 
Knocke  gardens.  This  pleasant  and  spacious  New  Jersey  garden  must 
have  had  about  everything  superior  in  the  new,  the  near-new  and  the 
*  time-and-tned  irises,  for  we  never  did  get  to  see  the  whole  planting,  and 
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we  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  here  is  a  garden  m  which  we  would  like 
to  spend  a  day,  and  revisit  several  times.  There  must  have  been  two  acres 
of  irises  planting  on  this  country  estate  on  the  rolling  terrain  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  whistle  blew  far  too  soon.  We  especially  enjoyed  that  100-toot  row 
of  CROSS  COUNTRY,  and  this  one  always  is  a  superior  ins  in  our  gar¬ 
den.  We  really  liked  very  much  his  VIRGINIA  LOUISE,  a  full  violet, 
with  three  well-spaced  blooms  open,  and  placed  it  on  our  want  list.  *  n- 
other  one  that  got  placed  on  the  want  list  is  EMMA  LOUISA  (Buckles 
T9)  with  light' blue  standards  and  blue-violet  falls.  We  liked  very  much 
Dr.  Knocke’ s  K  971,  a  plicata,  and  that  very  blue  GREAT  RIVER  (Ea¬ 
rner  ’68).  Schreiners’  Y  144,  an  attractive  BB,  with  orange  standards  and 
yellow  falls,  got  on  the  want  list  also,  as  did  STRANGE  MAGIC  (Plough 
’69)  a  light  blue  with  conspicuous  markings.  Niswonger’s  1-67-D  was  a 
very  floriferous  one  in  light  violet,  and  Keith  Keppel’s  656  F,  with  violet 
standards  infused  with  yellow  and  white  ground  falls  marked  plicata  with 
violet  stopped  us  for  a  good  look.  We  liked  PEN!  HOUSE  (Ghio  68)  with 
its  light  blue  standards  and  violet-blue  falls,  LILAC  l  REA4  (Niswonger  s 
’69)  a  slightly  bitoned  light  violet,  MANDARIN  MOON  (Moldovan  70), 
a  light  yellow-orange  blend,  Knocke  K  150,  a  light  yellow,  crinkled,  with 
red-violet  markings,  and,  oh,  so  many  others.  4  here  were  very  few  growing 
in  this  garden  that  one  would  not  be  proud  to  grow  in  his  own  garden,  and 
the  Knocke  garden  must  be  a  haven  for  study  by  iris  growers  from  New 
Jersey,  New  York  City  and  other  nearby  areas. 


The  Knocke  Garden. 


(Picture  by  Wood) 


After  a  very  pleasant  lunch  at  the  Far  Hills  Inn,  we  traveled  on  to  the 
Presby  Gardens.  Our  members  who  visit  regularly  this  famous  historical 
garden  say  that  they  never  before  had  seen  such  a  wealth  of  bloom  there, 
and  again  we  found  ourselves  wishing  that  we  had  an  entire  day  in  the 
garden.  We  saw  very  few  of  the  newer  irises  here;  our  time  was  spent  in 
reveling  in  the  memories  the  historical  section  recalled  of  irises  we  grew  in 
the  garden  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  delightful  fragrance  ol  old 
FAIRY  brought  back  a  rich  store  of  memories,  even  to  recalling  the  place 
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it  grew  in  the  then  new  garden.  One  by  one,  we  went  down  the  rows  of 
that  historical  bed,  and  recalled  the  pleasures  we  had  growing  each  in 
other  years  when  they  were  the  stars  of  irisdom.  Both  of  us  remarked 
afterward  that  it  was  the  most  pleasant  afternoon  we  had  spent  in  many  a 
year,  and  the  bus  captain's  whistle  blew  all  too  soon.  We  noted  that  the 
Garden  attracted  numbers  of  visitors,  and  that  attendants  were  on  hand 
to  answer  questions. 


PRESBY  GARDEN 

Daisy  Powell,  New  York  City  teacher  in  left  foreground,  Ira  Wood,  front  middle. 
Note  the  raised  beds. 

( Picture  by  Betty  Wood) 

Back  to  the  city  we  went,  and  while  I  was  kept  away  from  the  aril  meet¬ 
ing  by  another  commitment,  Irene  reported  that  she  was  very  interested 
in  the  slides  showing  all  of  the  arilbred  forms,  and  with  the  delightful 
colors,  wishing  all  of  the  time  that  we  had  an  area  in  which  we  could  grow 
them.  I  did  get  in  on  part  of  the  median  meeting,  with  Lee  Eberhardt 
MCing  the  show  of  slides,  a  well-selected  collection  of  better  medians.  Alta 
Brown  showed  a  really  fine  set  of  slides  of  her  recent  introductions,  and 
Bee  Warburton  discussed  the  two  new  Median  Iris  Society  publications, 
one  a  translation  from  Prodan  of  The  Eupogon  Iris  Species ,  and  the  other 
The  Eupogon  Iris  Species  in  Cultivation.  Both  appear  to  be  very  valuable 
additions  to  the  literature  of  irises,  and  especially  valuable  to  the  sincere 
student  of  irises.  Both  will  be  reviewed  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

A  Board  meeting  prevented  me  from  attending  the  Rebloomer  Society 
meeting,  but  Irene  reported  some  unusually  good  slides,  and  a  lively  discus¬ 
sion  presided  over  by  Dr.  Zurbrigg.  Bill  Gunther  reported  that  they  could 
have  an  iris  show  almost  any  month  of  the  year  in  pointing  out  that  re¬ 
blooming  often  is  a  matter  of  place,  climate  and  temperature,  among  other 
factors.  The  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  progress  is  being  made  to  the  point 
where  there  are  fairly  reliable  rebloomers  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
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and  there  was  discussion  of  irises  that  will  grow  in  Florida,  it  being  estab¬ 
lished  that  SUMMER  WHITE  WINGS  grows  and  blooms  satisfactorily  in 
that  state. 

The  busses  left  very  early  the  next  morning  for  a  visit  to  four  gardens. 
Here  we  depart  from  the  format  of  describing  irises  we  liked  in  each  gar¬ 
den,  for  accidentally,  the  pages  got  mixed,  and  we  will  summarize  at  the 
end  of  the  article. 

We  enjoyed  the  Planting  Fields  Arboretum.  There  were  not  too  many 
irises,  in  comparison  with  other  gardens,  but  the  plantings  of  trees  and 
shrubs  was  delightful,  and  we  spent  considerable  time  in  the  greenhouse, 
where  many  delightful  flowering  plants  were  grown  to  perfection.  The 
orchid  room  attracted  large  numbers  of  our  irisarians,  and  the  bloom  was 
excellent.  One  room  was  devoted  to  “interesting  foliage"  plants,  and  we 
noted  that  an  excellent  specimen  of  pilea  involucrata  got  a  lot  of  attention, 
and  the  begonia  bloom  attracted  exclamations  of  delight  even  from  the  bus 
windows.  The  brief  visit  only  whetted  the  appetite  for  a  longer  visit  to  this 
horticultural  show  place. 


Glen  Corlew,  Marilyn  Holloway,  and  At  Planting  Fields 

William  Thomson  talk  over  favorite 

arils.  (Pictures  by  Gordon  Blackwell) 


File  same  thing  can  be  said  for  the  Kuesel  garden.  Harry  and  Eleanor 
Kuesel  have  a  truly  delightful  grounds  and  garden,  with  room  enough  that 
we  could  follow  a  path  through  the  woods  to  come  on  another  garden, 
where  many  of  the  newer  irises  were  planted  in  well-planned  beds.  Most 
of  the  medians  we  saw  were  in  the  front  garden.  Harry  has  done  tre¬ 
mendous  work  in  the  promotion  of  medians,  but  he  has  an  intense  interest 
in  all  kinds.  There  again  was  not  time  to  see  everything  of  interest,  but  we 
did  notice  those  woderful  cut  leaf  maples,  and  they  were  something  special. 

After  another  delightful  lunch  at  the  Swan  Club,  we  were  off  to  the 
Martin  Viette  Nursery.  Here  the  guest  irises  were  laid  out  in  long  rows 
for  an  easy  viewing,  and  we  were  interested  in  seeing  the  commercial  plant¬ 
ing,  especially  the  varieties  a  nursery  would  choose  for  general  sale.  We 
had  a  pleasant  visit  with  Andre  Viette  and  the  Countess  Zeppelin,  and 
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went  up  to  look  at  the  sales  pavilion  and  platform.  It  was  a  well  organized 
business  enterprise. 


Dr.  Fred  Knocke  Catherine  Smith  Andre  and 

and  Melba  Hamblen  and  Frances  Gaulter  Martin  Viette 


The  Peck  Garden  (Pictures  by  Ira  Wood) 

The  final  garden  for  the  day  was  the  Peck  garden.  I  couldn't  guess  how 
many  acres  there  are,  but  it  went  on  and  on  up  the  hill,  with  drifts  of 
flowers  of  many  kinds  located  artistically  as  one  moved  up  the  hill.  I  just 
finally  ran  out  of  energy,  and  rested  in  the  shade  on  the  luxuriant  grass, 
but  Irene  pursued  the  path  to  the  top,  where  she  found  plantings  of  wild 
flowers  arranged  along  paths  in  the  woods.  Bill  and  Polly  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  contour  of  the  land  for  their  plantings,  and  arranged  for 
a  succession  of  bloom  through  the  season.  Iris-wise,  in  addition  to  the  TBs, 
there  were  many  well-grown  Siberians,  and  we  were  impressed  again  with 
Bill’s  ELLEN  Q  as  a  garden  flower.  How  Bill  and  Polly  manage  to  care 
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for  these  spacious  grounds  alone  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

Monday  evening  the  Judges  Training  Program  was  ably  and  graciously 
moderated  by  Dr.  Wall,  and  Dr.  Cosgrove,  Mr.  Eberhardt,  Dr.  McGarvey, 
Mr.  Walker  and  Mrs.  Westmeyer  presented  points  of  view  with  insight  into 
the  problems  of  judging. 

Just  prior  to  the  Judges  Training  Program,  there  was  an  ingenious  auto¬ 
mated  slide  program,  all  set  to  go  with  a  tape  of  comments  geared  to  the 
change  of  slides.  It  was  an  enticingly  put  together  operation,  and  we  regret 
that  we  saw  only  part  of  it.  This  is  a  request  for  the  irisarian  who  put  it 
together  to  write  an  article  for  the  Bulletin. 


Paul  and  Mrs.  Hoffmeister,  Ira  Wood,  Paul  and  Louise  Watts  with  PINK 
Carleton  LUm,  Robert  and  Paul  TAFFETA  (at  left),  Cook  Memorial 
Schreiner  look  at  DEWFUL,  President's  Cup  winner. 

cup  winner.  (Pictures  by  Blackwell ) 

Early  Tuesday  morning  we  set  out  for  the  Watts  garden.  This  is  the 
garden  which  was  transported  by  a  moving  van  from  Chicago  to  West¬ 
chester  County,  New  York.  Members  who  attended  the  1964  convention 
in  Chicago  remember  the  Watts  garden;  9,000  pounds  of  it  moved  in  1966 
to  New  York,  a  real  feat  in  logistics.  In  digging,  wrapping,  packaging, 
moving  and  planting.  It  was  interesting  to  note  how  the  garden  had  settled 
into  that  “at  home"  look,  and  everything  is  superbly  grown.  It  was  here 
that  we  got  into  a  family  discussion  as  to  which  is  the  better  iris,  PINK 
TAFFETA  or  PINK  FRINGE.  Both  grew  so  beautifully  and  bloomed  so 
vigorously  that  it  seemed  to  be  home  base  for  them.  There  were  so  many 
of  the  new  and  better  irises,  all  superbly  grown,  that  again  we  wished  there 
were  more  time  and  another  day  to  visit. 

Another  of  those  splendid  lunches  at  the  Purchase  Country  Club,  and  we 
were  off  to  the  Stretcher  garden  in  Connecticut.  Three  things  about  this 
garden  were  outstanding  to  me.  First,  the  irises  were  magnificently  grown. 
Second,  while  there  were  many  guests,  the  bulk  of  the  planting  is  a  well 
chosen  selection  of  the  great  irises  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  a  garden  where  choice  is  made  on  quality  and  garden 
value  rather  than  mere  newness.  Third,  the  rear  garden,  running  to  the 
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seawall,  must  provide  an  idyllic  place  to  relax  in  the  evenings  when  the 
cooling  breezes  come  in  over  the  waters. 

The  last  garden  on  the  tour  was  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomson 
of  Stamford,  Conn.  Again,  here  was  a  wealth  of  special  and  interesting 
plants,  shrubs  and  trees,  among  which  was  that  big  weeping  cherry.  It 
was  nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  The  plantings  were  intriguingly  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  we  never  did,  in  the  limited  time,  get  to  see  all  of  the  plantings, 
but  evidently  that  Siberian  planting,  which  we  did  not  see,  had  a  profound 
effect  of  the  judges.  And  that  little  granddaughter  who  presided  at  the 
refreshment  stand  was  something  special. 


Edwin  Stretcher  says  “goodby”  to  Ira 
Wood  at  Stretcher  garden. 

(Picture  by  Betty  Wood) 


At  Presby,  Betsy  Presby  Giamattei, 
daughter  of  Frank  Presby,  for  whom  the 
garden  is  named,  and  Barbara  Waltner 
welcome  Dr.  Wm.  McGarvey,  Bea  Yen- 
dall,  Dr.  Currier  McEwen,  Helen  Mc- 
Goughey  and  Dr.  Irwin  Conroe. 

(Picture  by  Blackwell) 


Thus,  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  garden  tours,  and  as  we  look  over  our 
notes,  there  were  so  many  we  liked  that  we  hesitate  to  mention  those  we 
gave  special  stars,  knowing  full  well  that  on  another  day,  with  different 
conditions,  our  choices  may  have  been  different.  RASPBERRY  RIPPLES 
(Niswonger),  a  light  red-violet  blend;  Wills  73-66,  a  bicolor  in  yellow  and 
violet;  Wills  30-65,  a  red  bitone;  SAN  LEANDRO  (Gaulter  68,  a  light 
violet;  BORN  RICH  (Bledsoe  R  ’67),  a  full  yellow  self;  BALLYHOO 
(Keppel  '70)  a  yellow  and  red-violet  bicolor;  FOGGY  DEW  (Keppel  '69; 
a  white  ground  plicata  marked  violet;  POINT  CLEAR  (Pickard  68),  a 
true  pink — red-pink;  PINK  TAFFETA  (Rudolph  '68)  a  pale  orange-pink 
blend;  PINK  FRINGE  (Rudolph  ’67),  a  true  pink,  almost  bitone;  BIG 
LEAGUE  (Schreiners  ’69),  a  blue- violet;  Hamblen’s  H  64-160,  a  very 
tall  red-violet  blend;  FLAMING  DRAGON  (Fay  ’66);  the  two  Siberians, 
DEWFUL  and  VIOLET  FLARE;  Jones  707.1  and  Rudolph  66-19;  BAR¬ 
CELONA  (O.  Brown  ’66)  a  pale  orange  and  violet-red  bicolor;  MAHALO 
(Ghio  ’66),  a  blue  and  red-violet  bicolor;  Beattie  65-36,  a  yellow-orange 
blend;  Schreiner  a  71  ID,  with  grayed  blue  blend  standards  and  violet  falls ; 
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RETA  FRY  (Terrell  '66)  in  yellow  and  white;  old  MOMAUGUIN 
(Stephenson  TO),  with  its  red  blend  standards  and  dark  dark  red  falls; 
and,  so  many  others.  But  with  any  eye  toward  printing  costs,  we  must 
desist.  No,  we  must  mention  that  pale  blue  MINI-SAPPHIRE  (Kuesel 
’68). 


Catherine  Smith  greets  Marion  Walker  Freeman  Yendall  dictates  varietal 
in  her  garden.  comments  into  a  recorder — here  he  is 

studying  64125A  (C.  Blonquist). 


Spuria  Iris  Society  Marion  Walker, 
Eleanor  McCown,  Ben  Hager,  President¬ 
elect  Archie  Owen,  President  Ila  Craw¬ 
ford. 


Siberian  Iris  Society  Dr.  Currier  Me- 
Ewen,  Peggy  Grey,  Ben  Hager,  Peg  Ed¬ 
wards,  Dr.  Wm.  McGarvey,  Bee  War- 
burton. 


(Photos  by  Blackwell) 

And  so  we  come  to  the  climax  of  the  year,  the  GOLDEN  ANNIVER¬ 
SARY  banquet.  And  what  a  grand  affair  it  was.  Dr.  Conroe  was  a  won¬ 
derful  master  of  ceremonies,  and  the  welcome  by  Harry  Kuesel  was  done 
so  very  well.  After  the  awarding  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Medals  by 
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Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe  at  banquet  lec¬ 
tern. 


Barbara  Walther,  William  Peck  and 
Tom  Jacoby  at  speaker’s  table. 


Countess  von  Stein-Zeppelin,  RVP  Mrs.  J.  E.  Wills,  Past  President  Wills, 
Russell  and  Mrs.  Morgan.  Mrs.  Hugo  Wall,  Vice  President  Wall, 

Mrs.  Guy  Rogers,  Past  President  Marion 
Walker,  Mrs.  Walker,  Past  President 
(Pictures  by  Blackwell)  L.  F.  Randolph. 

Hubert  Fischer,  and  the  AIS  awards  by  J.  Arthur  Nelson  (both  sets  of 
awards  have  been  announced  in  previous  Bulletins )>  the  GOLDEN  ANNI¬ 
VERSARY  Medals  were  awarded  to  people  who  had  given  to  the  Society 
great  and  distinguished  service  over  the  years.  Mr.  Fischer  presented  these 
medals  to  Dr.  John  C.  Wister  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Walther;  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Jacoby  presented  the  medal  to  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph;  and  President  Bledsoe 
presented  the  medals  to  Mr.  Jesse  E.  Wills  and  Gedcles  Douglas.  Mr. 
Bledsoe  then  presented  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Gup  to  Nathan  Ru¬ 
dolph  for  PINK  TAFFETA,  and  the  President’s  Cup  to  Dr.  William  Mc- 
Garvey  for  the  Siberian  DEWFUL. 
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President  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bledsoe  and  Edwin  Rundlett,  editor  of  Reblooming 
Orville  Fay.  Iris  Reporter,  at  the  Golden  Anniversary 

(Pictures  by  Blackwell)  banquet. 

It  was  exhilarating  to  hear  from  the  first  president  of  AIS,  Dr.  John  G. 
Wister,  of  the  early  history  of  the  Society;  and  the  greatness  that  comes 
with  dedicated  and  unselfish  devotion  to  a  cause  shone  through  in  the 
simple  eloquence  of  Barbara  Walther’s  recounting  of  the  experiences  of 
the  Presby  Gardens.  The  greetings  from  the  British  Iris  Society  by  Dr. 
G.  G.  Hall,  and  his  comparisons  of  B.I.S.  and  AIS;  the  greetings  from 
New  Zealand  from  “Jock"  Bennett;  the  presence  of  the  Countess  Zeppelin, 
Dr.  Werckmeister  and  Mr.  Jacoby  from  Germany,  thus  bringing  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  the  German  Iris  Society;  the  invitation  by  RVP  Russell  Morgan 
to  attend  the  1971  meeting  in  Wichita;  the  very  appropriate  closing  re¬ 
marks  by  William  Peck,  and  the  benediction  by  the  Reverend  Stuart  Oakes, 
and  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  American  Iris  Society  had  passed  into  his¬ 
tory.  And,  in  its  passing  moments  at  the  banquet,  perhaps  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  was  when  Dr.  Wister  turned  to  young  Phil  Williams  in  the  audience 
and  admonished  him  to  be  present  at  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary. 


Phil  Williams  is  impressed  with  a  stalk 
oi  STEPPING  OUT  with  seven  flower 
open — at  Presby. 

(Picture  by  Blackwell) 
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Fitz  Randolph  and  Orville  Fay  in  the 
Knoche  garden. 

(Picture  by  Ira  Wood) 


The  Anatomy  Of  A  Convention 

When  you're  preparing  for  a  convention,  anything  can  happen — and 
usually  does.  Take,  for  instance,  the  time  Harry  Kuesel  (Region  2  RVP 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Convention)  stood  at  the  head  of  the  cellar 
stairs  with  a  stack  of  boxes  in  his  arms.  Peg  Edwards,  Registrar  of  irises, 
had  put  in  each  box  the  guest  irises  allotted  to  a  particular  tour  garden 
and  Harry  was  going  to  keep  them  cool  in  the  cellar  over  night  and  deliver 
them  personally  the  next  morning.  Whether  he  tried  to  turn  the  light  on 
with  his  elbow  or  got  jostled  by  the  door  closing  behind  him,  we  don’t 
know,  but  suddenly  there  were  boxes  of  iris  rhizomes  tumbling  over  each 
other  all  down  the  cellar  stairs.  Harry  got  the;m  back  in  their  boxes  and 
they  were  planted  next  day,  but  it  took  Peg  Edwards  two  months  of  com¬ 
munication  with  tour-garden  owners  before  she  could  sleep  at  night  with¬ 
out  having  nightmares  about  misplaced  guests. 

Then  there  was  the  Connecticut  Iris  Society  picnic  meeting  where  Mary 
Thomson  opened  the  lunch  bag  Bill  had  picked  up  from  the  kitchen 
counter  at  home — only  to  discover  that  it  contained  grapefruit  skins  and 
coffee  grounds.  The  lunch  bag  was  still  home  on  the  kitchen  counter, 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DINNER 


AN  HISTORIC  OCCASION:  SIX  LIVING  PAST  PRESIDENTS 

AND  PRESIDENT  BLEDSOE 

(Left  to  right:  Marion  Walker,  Mrs.  Wills,  Guy  Rogers,  Mrs.  Rogers,  Jesse  Wills, 
Mrs.  Walker,  President  W.  T.  Bledsoe,  Mrs.  Bledsoe,  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  Mrs. 
Wister,  Hubert  Fischer,  Mrs.  Fischer,  Dr.  John  C.  Wister,  first  president,  May  30, 
1970). —  (Picture  by  Maynard  Harp). 
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Harry  B.  Kuesel  and  his  MINI-SAP-  Past  Presidents  and  Present  President 
PHIRE  in  his  garden,  it  is  prolific.  of  Median  Iris  Society,  Harry  B.  Kuesel, 

(Picture  by  Blackwell)  Lee  Eberhardt,  Jack  Goett,  Bee  War- 

burton. 

(Picture  by  Blackwell) 

looking  too  much  like  the  garbage  bag. 

Betsy  Higgins  has  confided  to  us  that  she  enthusiastically  accepted  the 
Registrar’s  job  because  she  thought  it  would  be  the  easiest:  you  just  take 
in  the  money  and  write  the  names  on  a  list.  Then  she  discovered  that  the 
Registrar  also  collects  all  the  items  for  the  envelopes,  “stuffs”  the  envelopes, 
stacks  them  alphabetically  (this  took  five  hours,  she  tells  us,  even  though 
she  claims  to  know  the  alphabet  fro,m  A  to  Z)  and  man  the  registration 
desk  through  thick  and  thin — mostly  thick.  But  in  our  opinion  anyone 
who  spends  the  winter  painting  charming  little  irises  in  the  corner  of  each 
name  card  for  over  350  convention  guests  is  not  trying  to  avoid  work. 
What  an  addition  the  attractively  decorated  name  tags  were! 

Probably  the  most  stubborn  member  of  the  local  committee  was  Jean 
Watts,  who  was  in  charge  of  catering  arrangements.  She  held  her  ground 
against  all  comers  who  suggested  box  lunches  or  soup  and  salad  in  place 
of  the  gourmet  dinners  she  was  determined  to  provide  for  the  guests  each 
day. 

In  spite  of  a  hard-working  supporting  staff,  it  is  bound  to  be  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Convention  who  bears  the  heaviest  burden  of  Worry.  Bill  Peck, 
whose  rambling  hillside  garden  was  on  tour  and  who  was  in  charge  of 
transportation  and  the  convention  booklet,  has  this  to  say  of  what  the 
Convention  Chairman  will  remember  about  the  1970  Convention: 

“After  setting  the  dates  forward  by  4  days  from  those  originally  chosen, 
then  experiencing  a  long  cold  winter  which  sent  frost  far  deeper  than 
normal,  we  found  trees  and  shrubs  leafing  out  far  later  than  proper.  Then 
in  early  May  a  “Bermuda”  high  settled  in  off  our  coast  giving  us  an  ex¬ 
tended  warm  dry  period  with  temperatures  well  above  normal.  Dwarfs 
and  intermediates  bloomed  in  a  rush,  and  the  tails  developed  bloom  stalks 
quickly — too  quickly,  some  thought.  We  would  be  too  early  for  the  con¬ 
vention.  Another  turn  in  the  weather  saved  us — this  time  cool  spells.  The 
combination  brought  our  convention  bloom  to  peak  just  right  for  the 
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“average’’  dates  of  May  31  to  June  2. 

“One  of  our  cool  spells  with  persisting  showers  came  the  week  before. 
But  there  was  hope.  To  the  west  on  the  weather  maps  appeared  a  high 
pressure  area  which  crept  toward  us.  Those  were  days  of  suspense  as  we 
waited  to  see  whether  this  could  push  our  miserable  front  out  to  sea  in 
tfme.  And  just  before  the  important  days,  the  high  won — not  too  early, 
not  too  late.  Just  in  time  to  give  us  that  glorious,  smog  free  afternoon  for 
our  ferry  ride  across  the  harbor,  and  three  more  sunny  days  for  the  rest 
of  the  trips.  By  the  following  Thursday  another  front  had  settled  in  with 
another  period  of  rain  and  showers. 

“In  any  metropolitan  area  the  success  of  transportation  plans  are  under 
constant  threat  of  traffic  jams  that  can  be  caused  by  heavy  traffic,  break¬ 
downs  or  construction.  Some  time  was  built  into  the  schedules  to  allow  for 
this,  but  there  just  was  not  enough  time  in  the  days  to  include  all  the  things 
we  wanted  to  do  and  allow  for  major  tie-ups  too.  So  there  was  always 
the  worry — would  the  buses  get  back  to  the  hotel  in  time  to  permit  the 
evening  schedules  to  get  under  way. 

“Sunday  afternoon  was  a  particular  worry,  since  it  was  the  end  of  a 
three  day  holiday  weekend.  Yet  we  wanted  to  provide  the  long  stay  at 
Presby  Gardens  which  its  fame  and  its  iris  display  warranted. 

“It  so  happened  that  the  Chairman’s  daughter  was  to  be  graduated  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  that  Sunday  morning — a  story  in  itself.  It  was  accomplished 
by  10  p.m.  shuttle  to  Boston  Saturday  evening,  a  rental  car  and  a  Sunday 
shuttle  back  to  Newark,  arriving  about  2:30  p.m.  It  so  happened  that  the 
airport  pattern  brought  us  down  the  Jersey  meadows,  right  over  Route  3 
between  Montclair  and  Lincoln  Tunnel.  And  there  it  was — not  long  lines 
of  overheating  cars  inching  towards  the  tunnel,  but  cars  speeding  along  un¬ 
impeded  in  both  directions.  It  was  clear  that  in  the  2  or  3  hours  left  traf¬ 
fic  could  not  build  up  to  anything  unpleasant.  A  great  sigh  of  relief  was 
in  order. 


Jesse  Wills  and  Joe  Ghio  pass  by  William  Peck  and  Betsy  H  ggins. 
WINTER  OLYMPICS  in  Thomsen  These  two  coordinated  many  convention 
garden.  details. 

(Pictures  by  Blackwell) 
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“And  our  Long  Island  Expressway  is  busy  in  the  late  afternoon,  filled 
with  commuters  in  both  directions.  One  flat  tire  and  the  fat  is  in  the 
fire.  Driving  home  a  few  days  before  I  had  witnessed  such  an  event  and 
the  resulting  tie-up.  So  Monday  I  boarded  the  last  bus  leaving  my  home 
for  the  hotel  with  great  wonder  as  to  the  outcome.  I  need  not  have  wor¬ 
ried.  We  sped  along  with  only  occasional  minor  slowdowns  and  were  in  the 
City  in  hour — not  the  1  (4  or  even  2  hours  it  might  have  taken. 


THE  WHY  OF  CONVENTIONS 
(Left  to  right:  Glenn  Corlew,  Earl 
Browder,  President  Bledsoe  in  confer¬ 
ence.  Jake  Scharff  with  back  to  camera). 


Anne  Dasch  has  been  presented  a 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Commemorative 
Medal,  which  she  designed.  President 
Bledsoe,  after  the  “Thank  You''  kiss, 
said  “The  fringe  benefits  are  better  than 
the  pay.” 


( Pictures  by  Maynard  Harp) 


“The  stock  market  is  not  usually  a  factor  in  AIS  Conventions,  but  it  was 
in  1970.  We  will  never  know  whether  the  precipitous  spring  drop  in  the 
Dow  Jones  reduced  the  attendance,  but  it  is  quite  possible.  Yet  there  were 
two  silver  linings  in  this  situation.  The  first  was  the  lesson  I  learned  that 
needless  worry  about  things  which  we  cannot  control  can  be  forced  from 
our  minds  by  our  gardening  activities.  Lying  abed  at  5:30  in  the  morning 
with  the  stock  market  filling  the  ,mind  was  useless.  The  answer — get  up 
and  out.  There  is  no  better  time  to  weed  and  otherwise  putter  in  the  gar¬ 
den  (please,  no  power  mowers)  and  listen  to  the  great  bird  chorus  that 
goes  on  for  some  time  after  dawn.  Truly  therapy  that  works. 

“The  other  silver  lining  ?  Remember  how  the  D-J  bounced  off  the  cellar 
floor  just  as  the  convention  time  arrived?  What  a  different  frame  of  mind 
that  meant  for  those  of  us  involved  in  the  investment  world.  We  enjoyed 
the  Convention  even  more  because  of  it. 

“I  will  always  remember  Jubilee  in  NYC  for  the  way  Lady  Luck  gave 
us  those  assists  in  bloom  time,  weather,  traffic  conditions  and  the  D-J.” 
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On  bus-captain’s  training  trip  for  convention.  Left  to 
Kuesel,  Ira  Wood,  Bill  Peck,  Phyllis  Zezelic,  Peg  Edwards, 


right,  Harry 
Bill  l  homson. 


Dwarf  bed  at  Presby  Memorial  Gardens;  Barbara  Walther’s  house  in 
background. 


IMPORTANT 

THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

July  1,  1970 

Dear  AIS  Member: 

Each  year  the  terms  of  office  of  four  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

J 

expire,  and  four  are  elected  to  take  their  places.  According  to  the  bylaws 
of  the  Society,  nominations  for  Directors  are  made  by  the  Board  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  all  members  before  August  1  of  each  year.  The  Board  of  Directors, 
meeting  in  New  York,  New  York,  made  the  following  nominations. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 
Mr.  Glenn  F.  Hanson 
Mr.  Jake  Scharff 
Dr.  Hugo  A.  Wall 

Each  of  the  nominees  has  agreed  to  serve. 

According  to  the  bylaws,  additional  nominations  may  be  made  by  any 
twenty-five  members,  of  whom  not  more  than  twelve  may  be  from  any 
one  Region.  Such  additional  nominations  must  be  mailed  on  or  before 
September  1,  1970,  to  the  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Clifford  W.  Benson, 
2315  Tower  Grove  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110. 

If  additional  no;minations  are  made  in  this  manner,  a  ballot  on  which 
is  listed  the  names  of  all  nominees  will  be  issued  to  the  membership  on  or 
before  October  1,  and  must  be  returned  by  the  members  on  or  before  No¬ 
vember  1  to  the  Executive  Secretary. 

If  there  are  no  nominations  in  addition  to  those  made  by  the  Board,  its 
nominees  will  be  declared  elected  and  the  issuance  of  a  ballot  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  will  be  omitted,  as  provided  by  the  bylaws. 

Sincerely 

J 

William  T.  Bledsoe,  President 
The  American  Iris  Society. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Zurbrigg  in  Pres- 
by  Garden. 

(Picture  by  Blackwell) 


Bee  Warburton  of  the  Medianite  talks 
shop  with  Harriet  Segessemann  of  Iris 
Chronicles  in  Smith  gardens. 

(Picture  by  Blackwell ) 
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GOLDEN  JUBILEE 
PAGE  OF  PRESIDENTS 


Four  Past  President,  Guy  Rogers,  Jesse 
Wills,  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  Marion 
Walker. 

(Picture  by  Blackwell) 


First  AIS  President  Dr.  John  C.  Wis- 
ter,  Mrs.  Wister  and  Barbara  Walther 
survey  the  triumph  of  50  years — a  sea 
of  iris  bloom  at  Presby. 

(Picture  by  Ira  Wood) 


Past  President  Hubert  Fischer  and 
Mrs.  Fischer  in  the  Peck  garden. 


Dr.  Irwin  Conroe,  President  W.  T. 
Bledsoe,  Tom  Jacoby  and  Chester  Allen 
in  the  Knocke  garden. 

(Picture  by  Blackwell) 


(Picture  by  Blackwell) 


EPILOGUE 

The  Editor 

Before  we  left  for  New  York,  we  had  made  arrangements  with  Clarence 
Blocher  to  stop  in  Chicago  after  the  convention  to  see  some  of  the  gardens 
there.  So  at  five  o’clock  Wednesday  morning,  we  pried  eyes  open  to  start 
a  day’s  experience  that  was  truly  monumental.  It  was  our  good  fortune 
to  find  Melba  Hamblen  in  the  lobby,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  visit  with  her 
in  the  cab  and  at  the  airport.  Melba  was  rushing  back  to  Utah,  for  Jim 
had  reported  to  her  that  some  of  the  seedlings  in  the  Ha;mblen  garden  were 
exciting. 

Nate  Rudolph  and  Orville  Fay  met  us  at  O’Hare,  and  we  set  off  to  the 
Fay  gardens.  There  were  so  many  things  to  see  there — the  peonies,  those 
beautiful  blue  spruce,  the  new  white  birches,  the  duck  that  lays  black 
eggs,  and  a  number  of  unusual  things. 

It  had  rained  and  rained  in  Chicago,  and  the  ground  was  spongy  and 
the  irises  waterlogged,  so  there  was  little  opportunity  to  see  irises  at  their 
best  and  to  examine  them  closely.  I  was  very  interested  in  Orville’s  octo- 
ploids,  both  in  irises  and  daylilies.  He  feels,  after  his  experiments,  that 
tetraploidy  is  the  optimum  in  both,  but  I  gathered  that  he  also  feels  that 
work  with  irises  with  six  sets  of  chromosomes  (It  was  too  wet  to  get  into 
to  see  his  crosses  of  octoploids  X  tetraploids)  might  yield  some  improve¬ 
ments  in  smaller  irises.  His  discussion  of  developing  strains  of  viris-free 
irises  was  a  fascinating  topic  on  which  I  want  to  hear  more,  and  I  was 
deeply  interested  in  his  MARY  RANDALL  and  RIPPLING  WATERS 
lines. 

Orville  wanted  us  to  see  so, me  of  his  art  objects,  and  here  he  and  Irene 
proved  to  be  kindred  souls.  This  is  one  of  the  three  fields  of  maximum  in¬ 
terest  to  her,  and  she  was  enchanted  to  the  point  where  we  almost  had  to 
pull  her  away  to  get  to  see  some  of  the  other  Chicago  gardens.  She  said 
afterward  that  some  of  the  collection,  including  some  of  his  own  work,  is 
really  priceless,  and  of  the  quality  one  doesn’t  get  to  see  except  in  first 
class  museums  and  galleries. 

Next,  off  to  the  Rudolph  garden.  This  just  had  to  be  a  must,  after  seeing 
his  things  in  the  New  York  gardens,  where  the  result  was  the  winning  of 
the  Franklin  Cook  cup  with  PINK  TAFFETA  and  with  PINK  FRINGE 
in  one  of  the  top  runnerup  spots.  Again  the  ground  was  spongy,  defying 
efforts  at  close  study.  His  PINK  SLEIGH,  which  was  not  open  in  New 
York,  proved  to  be  an  enchanting  color  combination,  with  pale  pale  violet 
standards  and  pale  pale  orange  falls.  His  DRESDEN  FRILLS,  a  pale  red 
or  true  pink,  really  a  bitone  effect,  with  falls  somewhat  lighter  than  stand¬ 
ards,  is  an  appealing  flower,  as  is  CREAM  TAFFETA,  a  pale  pale  yellow 
self,  and  ORCHID  TAPESTRY,  a  light  red-violet.  Among  the  seedlings, 
we  liked  his  66-50,  with  those  big  beards,  the  pale  violet  70-76,  his  68-13, 
and  his  67-31  got  a  double  star  in  the  notes.  The  wealth  of  good  seedlings 
stamps  Nate  Rudolph  as  one  of  the  top  hybridizers,  and  equally  interested 
is  Mrs.  Rudolph,  who  had  marked  promising  seedlings  as  they  opened. 

One  is  conscious,  so  very  acutely,  that  there  never  is  enough  time  to 
study  a  garden  of  this  quality,  but  we  had  to  see  other  Chicago  gardens,  and 
after  observing  the  beauty  of  old  RAGHES,  we  departed  for  the  Blocher 
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garden.  Clarence  had  pretty  well  disposed  of  everything  in  his  seedling 
garden  except  a  few  promising  seedlings,  and  the  seedling  patch  had  been 
windwhipped  and  waterlogged  to  the  point  where  it  was  impossible  to 
make  valid  assessments.  But  his  home  garden  was  in  better  shape,  and  here 
we  had  a  chance  to  study  that  line  of  irises  with  which  Clarence  is  making  a 
name  as  a  superior  hybridizer.  We  gave  a  double  star  to  his  B  228,  and 
studied  carefully  his  BETTY  SHERRILL,  a  pale  violet,  YVONNE  BURT, 
a  light  red-violet,  SEA  OF  STARS,  a  red-violet  bitone,  SORCERER’S 
APPRENTICE,  a  light  to  full  red-violet,  and  SEA  OF  TRANQUILITY, 
a  full  to  dark  violet.  This  line  has  been  developed  to  the  point  where  it 
is  a  distinctive  Blocher  line,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  Clarence  is  now  on 
the  way  to  places  in  the  iris  world. 

We  really  shouldn’t  have,  but  Clarence  and  Ann  prevailed  on  us  to  stop 
for  dinner,  and  here  Irene  became  intrigued  with  a  series  of  Antonelli  oil 
paintings  of  flowers.  Ann  had  prepared  a  delicious  meal,  and  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  special  sauce  for  the  spaghetti,  something  “out  of 
this  world.”  Nor  must  I  forget  that  sort  of  yellow-brown  iris  of  hers,  with 
amazing  branching  for  a  brown. 

Then  off  to  the  Marsh  garden.  Again,  here  was  a  garden  that  makes 
one  rail  against  the  fates  for  not  providing  the  time  to  really  study  all  of 
superior  irises  grown  in  this  small  space.  But  among  the  seedlings  we  saw 
that  we  liked  were  69-70,  with  three  flower  stalks  on  a  one  year  plant, 
and  ten  flowers  to  the  stalk;  68-1,  a  light  yellow-orange  self,  nicely  ruffled; 
70-31,  with  falls  four  inches  across,  and  with  substance  that  will  not  be 
tossed  around  lightly  in  the  wind,  done  in  blue- violet;  and  that  beautiful 
dark  red-violet  color  found  in  70-73.  Both  of  us  were  Impressed  with  the 
smooth  light  orange  coloration  and  floriferousness  of  MOLTEN  GLASS, 
and  SAILOR  TOGS  is  truly  a  dark  blue.  And  there  were  so  many  good 
ones  we  just  didn’t  have  time  to  see!  It  was  apparent  as  we  walked  along 
with  Jim  and  discussed  his  seedlings  that  bud  count  and  branching  are 
important  to  him. 

Time  moves  on  too  rapidly,  and  while  we  had  had  hopes  of  seeing  the 
Gaskill  and  the  Fischer  gardens,  we  just  had  to  give  up.  But  one  thing 
loomed  into  our  consciousness — that  these  Chicago  hybridizers,  under  the 
mentorship  of  Orville  Fay  and  Dave  Hall,  have  aided  each  other  addi¬ 
tionally  with  friendly  but  honest  and  objective  appraisal,  and  have  come 
to  the  forefront  as  developers  of  good  irises. 

So  off  to  the  plane,  and  on  to  Omaha,  where  today  (Thursday),  bone 
weary,  we  are  trying  to  get  copy  written  for  the  Bulletin.  There  still  is  a 
sprinkling  of  bloom  here,  and  the  one  thing  that  excited  me  in  the  look 
at  the  home  garden  today — JUST  HEAVEN  (James  ’63),  which  started 
to  bloom  on  May  17,  still  had  stalks  which  would  do  for  a  show,  and  still 
had  unopened  buds,  (this  on  June  4).  As  a  garden  iris,  it  deserves  a  place 
on  the  marquee  of  irises  that  give  a  splash  of  color  in  the  garden  for  a 
prolonged  period. 

Later:  As  I  look  back  over  the  season,  five  stalks  of  iris  bloom  stand  out 
in  my  mind:  PRINCE  INDIGO,  SAN  LEANDRO,  ROYAL  GOLD, 
CELESTIAL  SNOW,  and  MAY  MELODY. 
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Some  Thoughts  and  Experiences  on 
Breeding  Pink  Amoenas 

Phil  Williams 

Currently,  many  so-called  pink  amoenas  are  being  introduced  into  com¬ 
merce.  There  are,  however,  no  known  amoenas  with  pure  white  standards 
and  true  pink  falls.  BABY'S  BONNET  almost  rates  and  JAVA  DOVE 
offers  little  improvement.  Wilma  Valletta,  Declo,  Idaho,  has  some  inter¬ 
esting  comments  on  this  color  pattern.  She  refers  to  an  almost  unknown 
iris,  YOUTHFUL  CHARM,  which  is  much  nearer  than  any  other  she  has 
seen.  “It  has  pale  peach-to-flesh  pink  standards  and  the  falls  are  a  bright 
apricot.  The  flower  is  of  nize  size,  unfading  color,  and  possesses  good  form. 
Its  stalks  are  36"  and  adequately  branched;  it  is  also  pod  fertile. 

“One  would  think  the  way  to  a  pink  amoena  would  be  through  crossing 
yellow  amoenas  to  pinks  and  then  line  breeding.  Progress  in  the  true 
amoenas  is  very  slow.  These  are  derived  straight  from  I.  variegata  and 
are  nothing  but  variegata  pattern.  Hence,  any  improvement  in  these  is  apt 
to  be  in  traits  other  than  pattern  itself,  and  color  is  confined  strictly  to 
purple-and- white.  True  amoenas  are  an  anthocyanin  pattern,  so  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  yellow  amoenas  are  not  amoenas  at  all — only 
bicolors. 

“The  new  ‘dominant  amoenas'  are  better  on  the  whole  than  the  purples, 
as  they  have  smooth  hafts.  It  is  much  easier  to  produce  a  good  iris  through 
the  dominant  lines.” 

It  might  prove  interesting  to  combine  ORCHIDS  AND  SNOW  (a  dom¬ 
inant  amoena  with  orchid-pink  anthocyanin  pigments)  with  JAVA  DOVE, 
BABY’S  BONNET,  and  YOUTHFUL  CHARM.  This  new  class  offers 
much  room  for  improvement. 

Dorothy  Palmer,  Manchester,  Mo.,  confides  that  she  has  “been  breeding 
but  a  few  years  in  this  line,  so  I’m  a  novice  just  floundering  around  in  the 
pink  amoena  field  ..."  Dorothy’s  start  in  pink  amoenas  was  her  seedling 
#7465 A,  a  white  with  a  large  pink  blotch  on  the  falls  around  a  pink  beard 
which  came  fro,m  ((FROST  &  FLAME  x  LIPSTICK)  X  Benson  #56-9)) 
X  ONE  DESIRE.  This  seedling  used  as  a  pollen  parent  on  Hinkle’s 
MAGIC  MORN,  a  white  self  with  white  beard  from  generations  of  inbred 
whites,  produced  more  of  the  same  pattern  white  with  deeper  pink  blotches 
and  deeper  pink  beards.  Mrs.  Palmer  chose  seedling  #6967A  as  the  best  ol 
these. 

At  this  time  she  did  not  have  JAVA  DOVE  and  didn’t  want  to  use 
BABY'S  BONNET  because  other  breeders  had  used  it  in  their  pink 
amoena  programs  and  had  gotten  nothing  more  than  more  BABY’S  BON- 
NETs.  When  JAVA  DOVE  was  gotten  Mrs.  Palmer  used  it  in  these 
crosses: 

(1)  MAGIC  MORN  x  JAVA  DOVE  (2)  #6967 A  x  JAVA  DOVE 
(3)  #10266A:  (2265G  blue  amoena  x  #14256A  yellow  amoena)  X  JAVA 
DOVE. 

MAGIC  MORN  x  JAVA  DOVE  produced  amoenas  with  pale  pink 
falls  and  one  pale  blue  one  with  a  pink  beard. 

Seedling  #10266 A  x  JAVA  DOVE  combines  the  blue  amoenas  with  the 
yellow  amoenas  and  the  pink  amoenas.  The  #10266A  seedlings  used  had 
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white  stands  and  orchid-pink  falls.  Pink  amoena  seedlings  were  put  on 
them  in  1969. 

Seedling  6967 A  x  JAVA  DOVE  was  the  best  of  the  three,  producing  one 
plant  with  white  standards  and  wide  deeper  peach  pink  falls.  Mrs.  Palmer 
says,  “I  bred  that  poor  plant  to  death.  Put  SUNSET  SNOW,  CHARM  OF 
EDEN,  and  (#10266A  x  JAVA  DOVE)  on  it.  SUNSET  SNOW  is  Mrs. 
Jean  Stevens’  (New  Zealand)  last  pink  amoena  that  she  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  She  had  been  breeding  that  line  for  years.  It  is  a  s,mall  flower  with 
pure  white  standards  and  rose  falls.  Eve  used  it  on  many  of  the  pink 
amoena  seedlings  this  year.  We  will  have  to  wait  two  years  to  see  what 
these  crosses  produce.'’ 

Mrs.  Palmer  opines,  “I  feel  that  the  white  standard  inhibitor  factor  in 
any  of  the  amoena  seedlings  ;must  be  kept  in  the  breeding  lines.  I  do  not 
think  that  breeding  pinks  to  pinks  will  produce  amoena  seedlings.  As  I 
said  before,  I’m  just  trying  and  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  know  very 
much.  Maybe  you  or  someone  else  has  used  pinks  together  and  gotten  pink 
amoenas.  I’m  hoping  that  SUNSET  SNOW  will  put  deeper  color  into  my 
seedlings.  There  are  pinks  that  have  deeper  pink  standards  and  white  falls 
with  pink  rims.  Do  not  know  if  they  would  help  or  would  produce  more 
pink  standards.  Maybe  SIGNATURE  or  KIMZEY  will  help.'’ 

On  using  BABY’S  BONNET  in  breeding  for  pink  amoenas,  its  originator, 
O.  T.  Baker  of  Denver,  Colo.,  says,  “We  have  used  BABY’S  BONNET  in 
many,  many  crosses  but  never  have  been  able  to  improve  on  it.  Many 
times  when  using  it  we  found  that  it  would  throw  exactly  the  same  form 
and  color,  but  no  better.  Gordon  Plough  has  experimented  with  it  and 
introduced  JAVA  DOVE,  which  is  perhaps  some  improvement  in  size. 
Would  like  to  see  someone  come  up  with  a  definitive  improvement;  so  far, 
it's  been  pretty  elusive.  Having  been  introduced  fifteen  years  ago  (1954) 
there  has  been  to  this  date  very  little  improvement  in  color." 

Gordon  Plough  agrees  with  all  who  realize  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the 
goal  to  a  true  pink  amoena  when  he  says,  “Pink  amoena  breeding  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  toughest  phases  of  iris  hybridizing.  It  would  see;m  that 
when  we  have  irises  with  white  standards  and  blue  falls  (all  tints  and 
shades),  purple  falls,  rose-red  falls,  brown  falls  and  yellow  falls,  that  it 
wouldn't  be  too  difficult  to  get  the  white  standards  and  deep  pink  falls 
combination. 

“Just  when  I  begin  to  despair  of  ever  achieving  that  goal  a  new  seedling 
will  appear  that  sustains  hope  and  gives  new  buoyancy  to  the  program. 

“BLAKSTOK  was  used  in  the  program  to  try  for  more  contrast  without 
too  much  effect.  MY  DARLING,  PINNACLE,  PALOMINO,  THE 
CAPITOL  and  others  that  showed  a  tendency  toward  lighter  standards 
and  darker  falls  were  crossed  together.  They  were  individually  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  the  existing  program. 

“When  MELODRAMA  and  WHOLE  CLOTLI  appeared  on  the  scene, 
it  seemed  as  if  they  would  be  the  answer  to  the  problem.  But  the  pink 
amoena  breeding  program  merely  took  them  into  the  hopper  and  showed 
they  weren’t  the  full  answer.” 

Frank  Hutchings,  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  had  been  breeding  amoenas  for 
four  years  when  in  1958  he  corresponded  with  the  late  Paul  Cook,  who  had 
just  introduced  the  iris  that  was  to  give  the  “dominant  amoenas”  to  the 
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iris  world — and  a  plethora  of  “Whole  Cloth  types.''  In  a  letter  dated  De¬ 
cember  12,  1958,  Mr.  Cook  writes,  “Having  read  your  letter  of  the  first 
again  and  noted  your  comment  on  both  the  white-reds  and  the  white-pinks, 
it  seems  to  me  that  these  are  two  very  different  problems,  and  that  these 
two  types  carry  different  aggregates  of  color  genes,  making  it  unlikely  that 
either  can  be  derived  from  the  other  or  made  to  contribute  to  the  other. 
I  am  speculating,  of  course,  not  having  worked  for  white-pinks  at  any  time 
and  having  not  too  many  ideas  on  the  problem.” 

On  the  subject  of  using  the  variety,  PINNACLE,  with  his  new  white-blue 
amoenas  Mr.  Cook  says,  “.  .  .  it  is  my  understanding  that  this  iris  carries 
the  dominant  inhibitor  gene,  and  this  is  the  reason  I  have  never  tried  to 
combine  it  with  the  white-blue  and  white-orchid  amoenas.  The  general 
inhibitor  in  PINNACLE  would  suppress  the  blue  or  orchid  and  leave 
nothing  but  the  yellow — maybe — in  other  words,  more  PINNACLES.  This 
is  one  of  the  main  troubles  in  crossing  irises  of  unknown  makeup — many 
times  our  plans  are  spoiled  by  the  action  of  some  gene  we  didn’t  know 
was  there." 

Also  on  using  PINNACLE,  “Neither  have  I  ever  tried  using  PINNACLE 
or  any  other  yellow  amoena  in  any  crosses.  It  certainly  does  seem  as  if 
this  iris  ought  to  have  some  special  capability  in  bicolor  breeding,  since  I 
understand  its  yellow  is  a  different  yellow — a  different  pigment — from  the 
common  yellow  in  irises.  I  don’t  think  you  have  mentioned  making  such 
a  cross  as  PINNACLE  X  one  of  the  whites  with  tangerine  beard,  but 
maybe  you  have  this  in  mind  to  do  as  one  possible  way  of  getting  the 
wrhite-pink." 

Mr.  Hutchings  in  the  years  since  has  tried  the  red-bearded  whites  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  members  of  a  new  amoena  robin  states,  “.  .  .  you  will 
probably  find  the  whites  with  red  beards  very  tempting.  I  think  they  are, 
too,  but  they  are  very  dominant,  and  the  only  one  I  have  had  any  success 
wdth  to  date  is  SNOW  FIRE.  It  seems  to  yield  to  the  amoena  pattern 
better.'5 

Frank  has  been  working  on  the  amoena  lines  for  fifteen  years  now  and 
says  he  sometimes  wonders,  “Why?”,  since  frequently  there  seems  to  be  no 
improvement  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  row.  Then  a  stroke  of  luck  comes 
along  and  in  his  wrords,  “.  .  .  away  we  go!!”  In  1964,  1965  and  1966  his 
pink  amoena  program  showed  no  improvement.  Then  in  1967,  his  seed¬ 
ling  #67-84C  bloomed — possessing  something  that  has  been  needed  in  the 
amoenas  for  a  long  time— a  large  globular  flowrer.  Then  again,  in  1968, 
the  results  of  several  crosses  appeared  with  more  of  these  globular  flowers. 

Number  67-84C  is  a  bitone  pink.  Standards  are  light  in  color — a  pale 
grayish  pink.  The  falls  are  a  little  deeper  in  color  and  are  pinkish.  It  is 
from  a  seedling  involving  Hall  and  Fay  seedlings,  NEW  SNOW,  PINK 
CAMEO  and  Shoop’s  LA  PARISIENNE.  Since  the  latter  iris  figures  in 
all  of  the  seedlings  that  display  the  tendency  to  large,  globular  flowers, 
Frank  makes  the  observation  that  LA  PARISIENNE  is  the  source  of  this 
trait  and  says,  “ONE  DESIRE  is  this  type  of  flower  and  (LA  PARISI¬ 
ENNE  x  JUNE  MEREDITH)  is  the  parent  of  ONE  DESIRE.” 

Two  of  Frank’s  contributions  to  the  pink  amoena  program  were  released 
through  Tell  Muhlstein's  Garden  in  1969.  SMALL  FAVOR  is  a  BB,  22”, 
with  white  stands  having  an  infusion  of  pink  at  the  base;  falls  are  pink 
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with  an  orange  beard.  NUMERO  UNO  is  a  TB,  35”,  stands,  white  with 
an  infusion  of  salmon  pink  at  the  base;  falls  are  salmon  pink  with  orange 
beard.  Frank  writes  that  both  of  these  introductions  need  more  work  on 
them,  but  should  be  acceptable  in  this  field  which  is  still  in  the  “dream 
stage”  of  development.  He  is  sure  they  will  give  pink  amoenas  in  the  F-l 
when  crossed  to  pink  amoenas  or  things  from  this  line  of  breeding. 

Frank  expresses  the  wish  that  he  would  have  an  answer  for  us  in  the 
pink  amoena  development — something  concrete — but  feels  that  much  of 
it  is  a  guessing  gagne.  He  says  the  one  thing  that  seems  hardest  to  do  is 
put  the  whole  plant  together  and  his  opinion  was  echoed  by  a  remark 

made  to  him  by  Jean  Stevens  at  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Convention  in  1960 

when  she  said,  “Hutch,  I  have  8000  amoena  seedlings  to  bloom  this  fall 
and  I  have  everything  I  need — branching,  height,  form,  color,  etc.  but  I 
can’t  put  them  all  on  the  same  plant.” 

Material  for  the  foregoing  article  was  gathered  by  Phil  Williams  of  Region  7 
through  correspondence  with  the  hybridizers  mentioned. 

Phil  is  19  years  old,  lives  in  Rockvale,  Tennessee,  a  community  in  the  rolling 
hills  south  of  Nashville,  and  attends  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  in  nearby 
Murfreesboro.  His  major  is  Plant  and  Soil  Science  with  a  minor  in  Business.  Phil 
is  a  busy  young  man,  not  only  with  his  schoolwork,  but  with  affairs  iris.  He 

was  the  organizer,  and  is  the  director,  of  three  regional  robins;  helped  organize 

and  is  a  member  of  two  robins  devoted  to  the  horned,  spooned  and  flounced  irises; 
and  also  belongs  to  three  other  national  robins.  He  is  currently  President  of  the 
Twin  State  Iris  Society  and  Editor  of  the  Region  7  NEWSLETTER. 

Phil’s  Rockvale  garden  numbers  600  varieties  of  irises,  of  which  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  him  are  the  horned,  spooned,  and  flounced  irises,  the  medians,  arils,  and 
rebloomers.  His  preference  for  the  novelties  leads  him  to  label  himself  an  “anti¬ 
establishment”  irisarian  and  has  him  hoping  that  the  novelties,  like  the  spooned, 
will  soon  be  more  widely  accepted  since,  in  his  own  words,  “.  .  .  the  more  types  of 
irises  that  are  developed,  the  more  interest  will  be  created.”  Phil  mentions  Luella 
Noyd's  HORNED  SUNSHINE  as  an  example  of  the  fine  results  from  the  work 
that’s  being  done  in  this  field  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  flower. 

Phil  volunteered  to  collect  the  material  for  the  pink  amoena  article,  in  fact, 
suggested  it,  because  this  particular  program  holds  much  fascination  for  him. 
Since  it  appears  that  the  elusive  pink  amoena  will  take  years  to  develop,  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  of  great  interest  to  many  of  the  younger  hybridizers.  Many  of 
the  older  hybridizers  have  spent  years  striving  to  accomplish  the  feat  but  it  could 
well  be  that  it  may  be  years  before  the  goal  is  reached — and  it  is  the  young 
members  who  have  those  years  before  them.  So  have  at  it!  !  ! 


Rad’s  Iris  Gardens  . . .  Red  . . .  White  . . .  Blue 


OUR  1970  INTRODUCTIONS: 

DAVID  BURKE  .  .  .  Red  .  .  .  TB  .  .  .  Mid  S  ...  36  inches . $10.00 

AMY  LOUISE  .  .  .  White  .  .  .  TB  .  .  .  Mid  S  ...  36  inches . $10.00 

BRYAN  RAD  .  .  .  Blue  .  .  .  TB  .  .  .  Mid  S  ...  38  inches . $10.00 


Over  100  popular  varieties  at  various  prices. 

W.  H.  RADSCHLAG 

3101  Jackson  St.  Sioux  City,  Iowa  51104 
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THE  SYSTEM  IS  NOT  FAIR 

Bill  Gunther 


Recently  we  have  been  hearing  that  remontancy  or  reblooming  in  irises 
is  nothing  more  than  genetics.  We  have  been  told  that  those  irises  which 
have  the  “gene”  for  reblooming  will  rebloom,  and  that  other  varieties  will 
not. 

I  do  not  agree. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  very  special  climatic  conditions  which  prevail 
in  my  garden  influence  blooming  (and  reblooming)  of  my  irises  more  than 
do  any  special  genes  in  those  irises.  And  special  climatic  conditions  have 
nothing  to  do  with  genetics;  they  are  a  part  of  environment,  pure  and 
simple. 

My  garden  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  southern  California.  More 
important  than  that,  it  immediately  overlooks  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  this 
situation,  the  temperature  in  my  garden  is  much  more  moderated  and  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  ocean  than  is  the  temperature  in  gardens  just  a  short 
distance  inland — such  as  those  in  most  parts  of  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles. 
In  my  garden  there  never  is  a  freeze  and  there  never  even  is  a  frost  and 
there  very  rarely  is  a  hot  dry  day.  But  all  those  conditions  are  rather 
frequent  in  gardens  just  a  couple  miles  inland  from  here. 

Because  there  are  no  marked  seasonal  changes  here,  many  of  my  irises 
seem  to  become  confused  to  the  point  that  they  do  not  know  what  season 
it  is.  There  is  no  sudden  springtime  to  trigger  them  into  a  “peak”  of 
bloom,  for  which  reason  some  of  them  simply  bloom  off  and  on  throughout 
the  year,  with  no  noticeable  peak  period  at  any  time.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  most  of  my  Japanese  irises;  they  bloo,m  off  and  on  all  year  long. 
A  bloomstalk  of  the  Japanese  iris  SCHEPIEREZADE  from  my  garden 
won  Queen  of  the  Show  at  an  iris  show  held  in  La  Jolla  last  October. 
Another  bloomstalk  of  the  same  iris,  from  the  same  clump,  won  Queen  of 
the  Show  at  an  iris  show  held  in  Los  Angeles  last  January.  Quite  evidently, 
SCHEHEREZADE  reblooms  in  my  garden.  But  the  same  iris,  with  the 
same  genes,  does  not  rebloom  elsewhere.  So  I  conclude  that  in  this  location 
the  influence  of  environment  is  far  more  significant  than  the  influence 
of  any  remontancy  gene. 

The  unorthodox  blooming  performance  of  most  of  my  Japanese  irises 
is  duplicated  by  some  of  my  bearded  irises  and  by  at  least  one  of  my 
laevigatas  and  one  of  my  Siberians.  The  remainder  of  the  irises  in  my 
garden  bloom  more  or  less  at  the  appropriate  season,  but  with  a  longer 
duration  of  bloom  than  in  most  other  locations.  For  example,  there  are 
spuria  blossoms  in  my  garden  for  more  than  three  months  of  the  year; 
there  are  Pacific  Coast  irises  in  bloo;m  for  six  months  of  the  year;  and 
there  are  bulbous  iris  blossoms  of  one  kind  or  another  for  nine  months  of 
the  year. 

The  local  iris  society  in  San  Diego  County  does  not  need  to  worry  about 
any  date  of  peak  bloom  for  purpose  of  scheduling  an  iris  show.  It  holds 
shows  during  all  seasons,  and  it  never  has  had  to  cancel  a  show  for  lack 
of  blossoms.  San  Diego  County  has  had  more  iris  shows  this  year  than  any 
other  county  in  the  nation,  and  AIS  Region  15  (which  includes  San  Diego) 
consistently  leads  all  other  Regions  in  that  regard. 
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Within  this  Region,  I  have  an  unfair  advantage  over  most  other  irisarians 
in  the  vicinity  because  I  live  closer  to  the  ocean  than  they  do.  Because  of 
my  unfair  advantage  I  usually  have  a  greater  diversity  of  iris  types  for  any 
show  than  does  any  other  exhibitor — for  which  reason  I  have  a  better 
chance  of  winning  the  silver  medal  than  does  anyone  else.  Thus  it  is  un¬ 
derstandable  that  the  annual  AIS  exhibition  report  in  next  October’s  AIS 
Bulletin  will  probably  credit  me  with  six  silver  medals  for  the  year. 

In  theory  I  earned  all  those  silver  medals.  But  actually  them  came  to 
me  not  because  of  work  which  I  have  done  so  much  as  because  of  where 
I  live.  There  are  many  gardeners  who  have  worked  far  more  diligently 
with  their  irises  than  have  I,  but  they  will  not  receive  recognition  because 
they  live  in  less  favorable  locations  than  mine. 

So  the  system  is  not  fair.  It  gives  me  an  unfair  advantage. 

T he  Overlooked  W onders 

Joseph  J.  Ghio,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

In  our  rush  to  see  the  newest  and  most  discussed  irises,  we  often  overlook 
some  fine,  even  great,  varieties.  Once  overlooked,  an  iris  rarely  makes  it 
through  the  quagmire  of  obscurity  to  receive  its  just  reward.  Occasionally 
an  overlooked  iris  does  clear  the  clouds  and  enters  the  shining  light  it 
deserves.  One  recent  example  is  CUP  RACE. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  following  irises  have  been  overlooked  and 
underestimated.  They  are  worthy  of  far  more  recognition  and  fame  than 
has  been  accorded  therm 

CRAIG  LOOK-AGAINS.  In  a  day  of  abundant  blue  neglectas,  COOL- 
HEAD  (Craig  ’65)  is  with  the  best  of  them.  Light  blue  standards  with 
glowing  medium  blue  falls  that  have  a  hairline  edge  of  light  blue.  Sub¬ 
stance,  branching  and  vigor  are  unsurpassed.  RED  BOAT  (Craig  ’68)  is 
a  deep  crimson,  deep  yet  not  so  deep  as  to  be  a  red-black.  A  large  flower 
of  superlative  form  and  substance. 

Two  Craig  SDBs  are  worthy  of  more  recognition:  BLOODSPOT  and 
LITTLE  WONDER.  The  latter  is  a  lush,  smooth  true  purple  of  fine  form 
which  sometimes  may  grow  out  of  its  class,  but  it  always  is  in  proportion. 
The  former  is  a  beautifully  formed  and  ruffled  red  with  a  deeper  halo. 
BLOODSPOT  has  consistently  outperformed  other  more  discussed  red 
medians  for  us. 

DUAL  OVERLOOKED  CREATIONS.  SIVA-SIVA  (Gibson  ’62)  is 
the  oldest  iris  on  this  list,  but  one  of  the  best.  A  different  plicata  with  gold 
standards  and  white  falls  plicated  red-brown.  Typical  Gibson  form  and 
fluting.  It  has  been  overlooked  because  it  was  introduced  the  sa,me  year 
as  WILD  GINGER.  LORN  A  LEE  (’66)  is  another  fine  Gibson  iris  which 
isn’t  considered  enough.  A  splendidly  formed  pink  of  great  vigor  and 
floriferousness.  It  blooms  so  early  that  it  may  be  forgotten  by  the  end  of 
the  season,  but  it  shouldn’t  be. 

FOND  WISH  (E.  Smith  ’67)  is  a  gorgeously  formed  lavender-pink  with 
a  flaming  red  beard.  It  vies  with  COOLHEAD  as  the  most  overlooked 
iris  of  recent  vintage.  Its  sib,  RARE  TREASURE  (’68)  is  also  overlooked 
— a  very  broad  blue-lavender  with  tangerine  beard.  This  is  the  best  of 
the  red-bearded  blue  approaches. 
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Two  Gaulter  irises  have  been  underconsidered.  COUNTRY  SQUIRE 
(’66)  is  very  proliferous  and  always  produces  show  stalks.  A  blue-purple 
plic  that  impresses  us  year  after  year  as  the  best  of  the  many  Rococo  chil¬ 
dren.  CHRISTIE  ANNE  (’64)  also  is  very  floriferous,  with  plentiful  buds. 
A  peach-pink  blend  that  never  fails  to  perform  well  here. 

A  couple  of  Plough  irises  have  been  impressive  for  the  past  couple  of 
seasons.  SWEET  LORRAINE  (  68)  has  peach-buff  standards  and  white 
falls  edged  the  color  of  the  standards.  Great  form  that  reminds  us  of  a 
peach  Debby  Rairdon.  RIBBONS  OF  BLUE  (’68)  has  been  the  best  of 
the  Plough  series  of  blue  plicatas.  A  clean  flower  with  precise  edges  of  blue. 

A  BREEDING  DEPARTURE.  In  1968  the  most  significant  breeding 
departure  since  the  fabled  Progenitor  was  placed  on  the  market:  BALKAN 
GLACIER  (Hager)  This  is  the  first  TB  derived  from  I.  balkana.  It  is 
basically  a  blue  amoena  with  the  characteristic  balkana  blot  pattern  that 
is  unique  in  TB  hybrids.  Its  non-recognition  shocks  us  since  it  is  the  herald 
of  a  whole  new  vista  of  breeding  that  will  soon  make  its  impact  as  several 
other  hybridizers  prepare  to  release  their  balkana  hybrids. 

Most  sophisticates  have  looked  the  other  way  at  horned  irises,  but  have 
they  seen  SPOONED  BLAZE?  Here  is  a  flower  of  clear  yellow,  fine  form, 
laced  and  ruffled,  and  fine  branching.  The  neat  spoons  are  strictly  an 
added  plus.  This  type  of  iris  is  at  last  beginning  to  gain  popularity  and 
soon  the  sophisticates  will  have  to  turn  the  other  cheek! 

MORE  DUAL  SPLENDORS.  A  couple  of  apricots  have  not  received 
their  fair  recognition.  SPANISPI  GIFT  (Shoop  ’67)  is  an  apricot-orange 
of  fine  branching  and  bud  count.  A  rhizome  will  produce  an  “instant” 
clump;  and  in  Santa  Cruz  it  is  an  everblooming  iris,  a  trait  to  cultivate  in 
more  irises!  BEAUTY  SECRET  (Sexton  '66)  is  a  peach-apricot  of  broad 
form  and  heavy  substance.  Another  which  reblooms  freely  in  coastal 
California. 

DANCING  SUNBEAM  (Palmer  ’68)  is  a  very  broad  warm  white  with 
an  outpouring  of  yellow  on  its  shoulders,  like  a  warm  shawl  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  It  is  vigorous  and  free-blooming.  WIND  RHYTHM  (Noyd  ’68)  is 
a  pure  white  with  gold  shoulders  and  red  beard.  This  is  an  improved 
version  of  Luxury  Line  that  grows  well. 

BROWN  RINGS  (A.  Brown  ’65)  is  a  miniature  version  of  Punchline 
which  antedates  the  latter  by  three  years,  yet  it  has  passed  virtually  un¬ 
known.  MELODY  IN  BLUE  (Pickard  ’66)  is  the  closest  to  a  turquoise 
iris  we’ve  seen.  The  pronounced  texture  veining  adds  to  its  uniqueness. 
PINK  DIVINITY  (Tams  ’67)  impressed  us  as  one  of  the  very  best  pink 
irises  currently  available.  Fine,  broad  form  with  some  lace  and  great 
branching. 

FAVORITE  TOPIC  (Sch,melzer  ’66)  is  a  pastel  amoena.  Pure  white 
standards  and  pale  lavender  falls.  Multi-budded  with  lovely  lacy  form  and 
great  vigor.  ECHO  ONE  (Schortman  ’66)  had  the  unfortunate  happen¬ 
stance  of  being  introduced  the  same  year  as  the  other  Porterville  more 
heralded  iris,  Radiant  Apogee.  Both  are  basically  the  same  coloring,  bright 
golden  plicatas,  but  we  feel  that  Echo  One  has  the  better  form,  branching 
and  bud  count. 

LOOK  FOR  THEM!  The  above  are  by  no  means  all  of  the  overlooked 
irises  available.  The  moral  of  the  story  is,  however,  when  looking  over  an 
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iris  planting,  don't  just  look  for  the  much  discussed  items,  but  search  out 
those  hidden  jewels  which  have  escaped  the  attention  of  most  of  the  iris 
viewing  public.  When  you  find  that  overlooked  wonder — please  sing  its 
praises,  for  it  too  deserves  glory  and  recognition. 


New  Jersey’s  Governor  Cahill  Proclaims 

IRIS  WEEK 

Region  19’s  Gene  Wind,  a  member  for  less  than  two  years,  suggested 
that  Governor  William  T.  Cahill  be  asked  to  proclaim  the  last  week  in 
May  as  IRIS  WEEK  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Governor  Cahill  re¬ 
sponded  promptly  and  his  repre¬ 
sentative  wrote  that  he  was  “very 
happy  to  issue  this  proclamation”. 
It  read  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  New  Jersey,  the 
Garden  State,  is,  by  the  nature  of 
its  climate,  an  especially  favorable 
place  for  growing  irises;  and 

WLIEREAS,  the  present  day 
irises  have  been  developed  chiefly 
by  amateurs,  .many  of  whom  live 
in  New  Jersey;  and 

WHEREAS,  Rutgers,  The  State 
University,  will  recognize  the  great 
progress  in  the  development  of  more 
beautiful  irises  with  an  iris  show  on 
its  campus  on  May  24th;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  last  week  in  May 
is  the  week  of  peak  bloom  of  the 
iris  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  WIL¬ 
LIAM  T.  CAHILL,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
proclaim 

May  24-30,  1970 
as 

IRIS  WEEK 

in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

GIVEN,  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
this  fifth  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  and  in  the  Independence  of  the  LTnited  States  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-fourth. 

(seal)  (signed)  William  T.  Cahill 

GOVERNOR 
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Reminescences  of  1970  Spring 

Mabel  Clare  Jendel’s 

Bless  the  little  harbingers  of  spring — the  little  trail  blazers — the  early 
irises.  After  a  cold  and  blustery  winter  it  is  wonderful  to  see  their  little 
golden  faces.  It  is  like  opening  Pandora’s  box  with  all  the  promises  and 
gifts  to  come.  The  borders,  the  arils  and  then  our  beautiful  tall  bearded 
irises.  Oh  yes,  we  have  other  spring  flowers  too — the  tulips,  the  hyacinths, 
the  lilacs  and  roses  and  we  are  hungry  for  them  all.  But  when  the  irises 
appear  in  all  their  gorgeous  color  and  stateliness,  only  then  do  we  feel  our 
longing  and  waiting  have  been  satisfied.  It  seems  that  the  end  of  our  five 
year  waiting  for  the  1971  convention  will  never  get  here.  We  wander  from 
garden  to  garden  inspecting  and  expecting,  and  exclaiming  over  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  each  iris.  Each  one  is  a  prize  possession  and  must  be  guarded 
and  cared  for  in  the  most  loving  fashion  lest  some  little  gremlin  come  and 
destroy  it.  Our  1971  convention  must  be  the  most  wonderful  one  ever  held. 

A  visit  by  Charles  and  me  to  the  Ivy  and  Orie  Jones  garden  fills  us  with 
a  great  anticipation  for  a  beautiful  showing  to  our  convention  guests.  It  is 
a  native  Kansas  garden,  delightfully  arranged  and  well  tended.  One  can 
hardly  believe  that  our  sedate  Kansas  can  furnish  all  the  beautiful  and 
historic  rocks  they  have  gathered  together  in  their  garden.  A  huge  grinding 
stone  left  by  the  Indians  gave  us  a  quiet  reflection  on  the  hardships  of  our 
forefathers.  And  I  am  sure  that  no  forefather  worked  harder  than  Orie 
and  Ivy  to  bring  a  special  joy  to  our  convention  visitors  in  their  garden. 
A  special  place  for  the  little  dwarfs  nestled  among  the  rocks  and  it  was  an 
inviting  picture.  We  especially  liked  the  various  colors  of  purple  and  lav¬ 
ender  in  Floyd  Dyer’s  seedling  3967  D.  It  was  so  perky  and  brilliant  it 
fairly  beckoned  to  us.  Nu  Nu  was  as  cute  as  its  name  in  its  lovely  yellow 
dress.  Sun  Sparkles  by  Sindt  was  another  yellow  that  drew  our  attention. 
Alta  Brown’s  Red  Heart  and  Blue  Secret  are  both  beautiful  and  well 
formed. 

On  a  visit  to  the  garden  of  Lucy  and  Ji,m  Fry,  we  found  them  ready  for 
1971.  The  landscaping  was  interesting  and  well  designed  to  show  the 
visitors  all  the  guest  irises  to  the  best  advantage.  Our  choices  of  the  little 
ones  in  their  garden  were  the  light  blue  Alaska  Ice;  Claire,  a  lavender  with 
good  markings  and  the  purple  Navy  Flirt;  Alta  Brown’s  April  Rose  and  a 
beautiful  clump  of  Greenlee’s  Knick  Knack.  At  our  annual  “Little  Show” 
Robert’s  Eye  Shadow,  a  purple  with  maroon  halo,  Alta  Brown’s  Hula  Doll 
an  eye-taking  yellow  and  brown,  and  her  Orchid  Elf,  a  dainty  thing,  and 
B.  Jones’  brown  Gingerbread  Man  with  its  striking  blue  beard,  compelled 
our  attention. 

Back  in  our  own  garden  we  waited  for  our  arils  to  bloom  and  they  were 
certainly  worth  waiting  for.  The  weird  loveliness  of  Jallah  Effendi,  Iman 
Salah,  Bali  Aga,  Kalifa  Gulnare,  along  with  many  newer  introductions  that 
just  send  you.  I  can’t  imagine  an  iris  garden  without  arils,  though  some 
profess  to  not  care  for  them.  They  are  the  odd  balls  and  we  love  them. 

Now  at  last  our  tall  bearded  are  blooming.  We  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
burst  of  beauty.  A  few  of  our  guest  irises  for  the  1971  convention  decided 
to  be  gracious  and  bloom  for  us.  Let  me  tell  you  something  about  them  so 
you  will  be  as  anxious  and  excited  as  we  all  are  for  the  chance  to  see  them 
in  1971. 
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Standing:  Velma  Carlson,  Fred  Paulsen,  Roberta  Torrey. 
Kneeling:  Ada  Paulsen,  Eloise  Woodman. 
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Opal  Brown’s  Saber  Dance  is  a  color  break.  It’s  deep  rose  and  heavy 
substance  are  enhanced  by  a  big  catapillar  beard  of  rose.  Varner’s  Illini 
is  a  beautiful  deep  ruffled  gold  with  lots  of  substance.  Great  garden  value. 
Schreiner’s  Pink  Horizon  is  a  huge  ruffled  beauty  and  their  Lime  Fizz  is  a 
golden  gorgeous  thing  with  excellent  branching.  Carper’s  Chief  Sealth  with 
its  yellow  standards  and  purple  falls  and  good  branching  is  very  attractive. 
Ghio’s  Bridal  Shower  is  one  of  the  best  whites.  Good  form  and  branching 
and  stands  the  wind.  We  fell  in  love  with  Terrell’s  Bubbling  Champagne 
with  its  creamy  green  color.  Huge  and  well  branched,  it  is  a  show  piece. 
Bledsoe’s  Born  Rich  has  good  form  and  vibrant  color.  Its  golden  sheen 
with  orange  beard  make  an  exciting  garden  iris.  Also  his  Cotton  Cloud  is 
another  lovely  white,  good  form  and  substance.  We  made  a  mistake  in 
planting  Cliff  Benson’s  66-15  and  Gaskills’s  Fifty  Grand  side  by  side.  They 
are  going  crazy  trying  to  outdo  each  other.  They  are  both  beautiful  pinks, 
heavy  pink  beards,  good  branching  and  good  substance.  Sheaff’s  Carrara 
Marble  is  a  lovely  virginal  white  with  no  other  color.  Its  flaring  form  and 
good  substance  makes  it  a  must-have  in  the  garden.  Plough’s  Charcoal  is 
a  large  velvety  black.  Since  I  love  blacks,  I  may  be  a  bit  partial  but  I 
can  find  no  fault  with  it.  His  Mariachi  is  a  dazzling  beauty  with  its  golden 
standards  and  purple  falls.  While  I  have  never  been  too  fond  of  plicatas, 
Hager’s  Decolletage  took  us  by  storm.  Its  “embroidered"'  edges  are  just 
perfect  and  eye-catching.  Unlike  most  plies  it  really  blazes  in  the  garden 
and  it  may  make  a  convert  out  of  me.  A  velvety  dark  purple  by  W.  F. 
(Bill)  Brown  is  above  the  average  in  this  class.  It  is  his  66-08,  and  with 
its  size,  form  and  branching,  we  are  sure  it  will  go  places. 

All  our  convention  irises  are  not  in  bloo.m  yet,  but  I  wanted  to  bring  you 
a  word  about  the  ones  that  were  blooming.  I  am  not  very  good  at  describ¬ 
ing  and  my  chief  way  in  describing  a  flower  is  to  clasp  my  hands  and  say 
“Oh,  don’t  you  just  LOVE  it”.  But  being  a  judge,  I  do  appreciate  the 
color,  branching  and  most  of  all,  the  substance.  When  we  have  an  iris  that 
stands  the  winds  and  hail  that  these  irises  have  in  the  past  week,  I  say  they 
are  GOOD.  If  they  go  as  far  next  year  as  they  have  in  this  first  year  of 
blooming,  we  are  sure  all  the  convention  visitors  will  feel  their  trip  to  Kan¬ 
sas  will  have  been  worth  while.  We  can  hardly  wait. 


NEVA  SEXTON’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1709  3rd  Street 
Wasco,  Calif.  93280 

JULY  AND  AUGUST  SALE 
MUST  SALE  to  make  room  for  more  new  irises . 


NEW  MOON  . $7.50 

TRAVEL  ON  .  7.50 

SPRINGTIME  FANTASY  .  7.50 


One  dollar  for  postage. 
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AIS  YOUTH 


Prospecting  For  Junior  Members 

Betty  Ray 

There  are  already  quite  a  few  young  people  who  are  interested  in  irises. 
They  are  growing  irises,  hybridizing,  entering  shows  and  paticipating  in 
their  local  group  activities — perhaps  not  dedicated  in  all  cases,  but  at  least 
interested.  We  must  keep  their  interest,  while  at  the  same  time  searching 
for  others.  Where  are  we  going  to  find  these  others?  Well,  that's  a  good 
question.  I  would  like  to  encourage  each  of  you,  individually  or  jointly 
with  your  local  group,  to  look  around.  Are  there  any  potential  young 
irisarians  in  your  own  area?  Of  course!  Any  young  person  is  a  potential 
irisarian  IF  he  likes  to  plant  seeds  and  watch  things  grow.  All  he  needs 
is  someone  to  encourage  and  advise  him. 

Campfire  and  Bluebird  leaders  are  sometimes  desperate  for  places  to 
take  their  groups  that  are  different,  interesting  and  of  educational  value, 
Why  not  invite  a  group  to  your  garden?  Now  don’t  start  screa;ming,  “All 
those  little  kids!  You  must  be  crazy!”  Well,  maybe  I  am — a  little! 

Think  about  it  for  a  minute.  By  planning  ahead  with  the  leader  you 
shouldn’t  have  too  many  problems.  Get  her  to  help,  you  might  even  con¬ 
vert  her!  You  could  begin  by  having  them  sit  on  the  lawn  while  you  ex¬ 
plain  a  few  things — like  why  you  don't  want  “those  little  tags  that  are 
waving  in  the  breeze”  pulled  off.  They  are  your  latest  hybridizing  efforts. 
Don’t  forget  later  to  show  them  your  seedling  patch  and  how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  colors,  patterns,  etc.  come  from  the  same  pod. 

You  should  ask  them  to  stay  close  to  you  so  they  will  be  able  to  hear 
and  see  what  you  are  going  to  show  them.  This  might  be  difficult  if  it’s 
a  large  group,  unless  you  get  a  friend  to  help  you.  It’s  much  easier  talking 
to  a  group  than  running  here  and  there  to  talk  to  each  one  individually. 

The  different  colors  will  probably  interest  them.  By  all  means  pollinate 
a  flower  for  them  and  call  the  parts  by  name.  Let  them  see  and  maybe 
feel  the  pollen.  You  might  show  them  the  difference  between  lacy  edges, 
tailored  form,  ruffled  petals,  etc.  Play  it  by  ear — if  they  seem  interested 
you  might  continue  by  explaining  a  bit  about  branching  and  flower  place¬ 
ment  or  choosing  a  show  stalk.  Don’t  let  it  get  too  long,  drawn  out  or 
complicated.  Keep  it  short  and  simple — in  a  language  they  will  under¬ 
stand.  A  few  may  ask  questions,  but  some  will  be  too  ti,mid.  (They  wait 
until  they  get  the  leader  cornered  in  the  car  on  the  way  home,  then  the 
questions  are  endless.) 

You  could  wind  it  up  by  inviting  them  to  sit  on  the  lawn  and  have  simple 
refreshments.  Kids  love  to  eat!  Once  they  are  eating  they’ll  begin  to  loosen 
up  and  you  may  have  more  questions  than  you  bargained  for!  From  iris 
to  “What  kind  of  bush  is  that?”  or  “What’s  the  name  of  your  dog?”  Ca¬ 
nine,  that  is!!) 

Granted — some  of  them  will  pay  only  polite  interest  (if  the  leader  is  on 
the  ball),  but  the  .majority  will  be  curious  enough  to  be  interested.  There 
may  be  two  or  three  that  are  gardener  material,  with  a  little  nudge.  These 
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are  the  ones  to  watch  for — they  may  even  have  a  few  plants  of  their  own. 
Let  them  know  you  are  interested  in  what  they  are  growing.  What  differ¬ 
ence  does  it  make  if  they  aren’t  particularly  interested  in  irises?  Were  you,  at 
their  age?  Probably  not.  It  probably  grew  on  you  the  same  as  it  did  me. 
Invite  them  back  to  share  your  flowers.  Give  them  some  seeds  or  small 
plants — maybe  pansies  or  sweet  williams,  etc.,  and  a  few  good,  dependable 
irises.  Remember  though,  they  probably  won’t  have  much  space,  but  if 
they  like  to  grow  things,  it’s  a  good  start. 

Encourage  them;  share  your  gardening  experiences  with  them  and  soon 
you  will  have  a  hard  and  fast  friend,  and  a  willing  helpmate  when  it  comes 
to  weeding  or  spreading  mulch.  You  may  even  find  that  you’re  no  longer 
in  that  rut  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  in  when  things  get  just  a  little  too 
routine.  Plus  that  satisfied  feeling  knowing  that  you  have  helped  someone 
learn  the  joys  of  gardening.  It  works  both  ways. 

While  you’re  at  it,  don’t  forget  the  Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  4-H  clubs 
or  other  youth  groups.  There  is  probably  a  group  of  some  kind  in  your 
neighborhood.  If  there  isn't,  attack  them  individually!  What  about  the 
boy  down  the  block?  Is  he  mowing  the  lawn  because  he  has  to,  before  he 
can  collect  his  allowance,  or  is  it  because  he  wants  it  to  look  nice?  Or 
that  girl.  Is  she  weeding  the  flowers  for  the  same  reason,  or  are  they  her 
pet  project?  Did  you  ever  stop  and  chat  with  them?  Last,  but  not  least — 
don’t  forget  your  own  children,  your  grandchildren  and  their  friends. 

If  you  do  find  one  that  shows  an  interest  in  irises,  by  all  means  see  that 
he  gets  enrolled  in  the  AIS,  via  the  Youth  Program.  (Even  if  you  have  to 
give  it  to  him  as  a  gift  the  first  year.)  Receiving  and  being  able  to  read 
his  own  books  on  the  subject  might  be  the  added  incentive  to  his  becoming 
a  dedicated  promoter  of  our  favorite  flower. 

Transplanting  Bearded  Irises 

Jayne  Ritchie 

When  your  iris  clumps  become  crowded  you  will  need  to  dig  and  divide 
them.  This  will  probably  be  every  three  or  four  years.  The  best  time  for 
dividing  irises  seems  to  be  a  few  weeks  after  they  have  finished  blooming. 
The  irises  should  be  growing  and  well  rooted  before  the  cold  weather  comes 
if  you  dig  them  sometime  between  late  June  and  early  September. 

If  you  will  be  planting  the  irises  in  a  new  flower  bed  be  sure  that  you 
have  it  ready.  If  you  will  be  replanting  the  irises  in  the  same  bed  you  will 
need  to  enrich  the  soil.  Either  mix  in  some  fresh  soil  or  add  some  material 
that  is  rich  in  minerals,  such  as  compost  or  very  old  manure.  Mix  this 
material  into  the  soil  deep  down  where  the  roots  will  grow.  You  may  find 
that  a  spading  fork  is  the  easiest  tool  to  use  to  work  the  soil  and  get  the 
manure  or  compost  well  mixed. 

When  you  are  ready  to  transplant  begin  to  dig  by  pushing  your  spading 
fork  deeply  into  the  soil  10  or  12  inches  away  from  the  clump.  Continue 
all  the  way  around  the  clump,  lifting  it  and  working  it  loose.  Try  to  save 
as  many  roots  as  possible.  Now  it  shouldn’t  be  too  difficult  to  lift  the 
clump  from  the  soil.  Shake  as  much  soil  as  possible  from  the  roots  and 
then  use  the  hose  to  wash  the  rest  of  the  dirt  from  the  plant.  Cut  the 
rhizomes  apart  with  a  sharp  knife. 
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Save  only  those  healthy  rhizomes  with  leaves  and  growth  buds  or  new 
rhizomes  on  the  sides.  Discard  old  worn-out  rhizomes  and  diseased  rhi¬ 
zomes.  Unless  you  are  digging  only  one  variety  of  iris,  it  would  be  wise 
to  mark  the  name  on  each  fan  of  leaves.  Felt-tip  markers  are  good  for 
writing  on  the  leaves.  Cut  off  half  the  length  of  the  leaves  to  keep  the 
plant  from  losing  too  much  moisture  before  it  grows  new  roots.  This  also 
keeps  the  wind  from  blowing  the  plants  over. 

Those  rhizomes  that  you  are  keeping  you  may  replant  immediately;  how¬ 
ever,  irises  seem  to  begin  to  grow  sooner  and  do  better  if  the  rhizomes  are 
left  in  the  sun  and  fresh  air  for  a  day  or  two.  This  allows  the  cut  at  the 
end  to  heal  over. 

To  replant  dig  a  wide,  shallow  hole.  Make  a  mound  or  ridge  in  the 
center  of  the  hole.  Put  the  rhizome  on  the  ridge  and  spread  the  roots 
down  on  each  side  into  the  holt.  Pull  the  soil  over  the  roots.  If  you  have 
a  ;moist,  heavy  soil,  you  should  leave  the  top  of  the  rhizome  showing  or 
just  barely  cover  it.  If  you  have  a  sandy  soil  you  should  cover  the  rhizome 
with  about  an  inch  of  soil.  Press  the  soil  down  firmly  with  your  hands 
then  water  the  plant.  To  get  a  quick  color  effect  you  may  plant  three 
rhizomes  of  one  variety  about  eight  to  ten  inches  apart.  You  will  need 
to  transplant  them  sooner,  though.  The  rhizomes  could  be  planted  eighteen 
inches  apart  or  more  if  you  don’t  wish  to  dig  them  for  a  few  years. 

Unless  you  get  plenty  of  rain  you  will  need  to  water  the  newly  set 
rhizomes  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Do  not  keep  them  too  wet,  but  do  not 
allow  the  soil  to  get  really  dry.  In  a  few  weeks  a  new  leaf  will  appear  in 
the  center  of  the  fan  and  you  will  know  that  your  iris  is  growing  again. 


REGION  V  YOUTH  DAY 


Children  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Second  graders  make  Mother’s 
Barbara  Kirkland.  Day  posters  of  irises. 
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On  May  6,  Region  V  held  Youth  Day  in  the  garden  of  Barbara  Kirkland 
of  Moore,  S.  C.  There  were  about  forty-five  students  present.  Mr.  M.  B. 
Satterfield,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  told  the  children  about  the  history  of  irises, 
and  explained  selective  breeding  and  the  planting  and  care  of  irises. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  has  been  teaching  the  children  arts  and  crafts,  with  the 
iris  as  the  theme.  For  Mother’s  Day  the  children  made  pictures  of  irises 
on  cloth  with  liquid  embroidery.  Mrs.  Kirkland  says,  “The  boys  did  better 
than  the  girls  on  this  project,  and  they  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  growing  irises  as  well.” 


M.  B.  Satterfield  explaining  plant-  Roebuck  Junior  High  student 
ing  and  care  of  irises  to  first,  second  with  poster  used  for  painting  at  na- 
and  third  grade  children.  tional  convention. 


A  Bumbling  Hybridizer 

Lorena  M.  Reid 

Old  Mother  Nature  is  really  pretty  clever.  She  has  seen  to  it  through 
the  centuries,  before  man  got  interested  and  stuck  his  nose  in,  that  there 
were  iris  flowers  and  did  pretty  well  at  producing  many  different  varieties! 
This  drama  still  unfolds  each  spring:  let’s  watch  as  the  curtain  goes  up. 

Get  an  iris  stalk  in  bloom  (or  look  at  the  photo  of  STEPPING  OUT  on 
the  inside  cover  of  the  new  “WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD 
KNOW”,  or  the  diagram  on  page  16  of  the  old  edition)  so  you  can  “see” 
what’s  going  on.  Enter  now  the  “supporting  actor”,  the  bee.  I  don’t  mean 
the  ordinary  honey  variety  or  sweat  bee,  but  the  big,  hairy,  heavy  bumble¬ 
bee,  “bombing”  her  way  through  the  spring  air  hunting  nectar  and  pollen 
to  feed  herself  and  brood.  Her  landing  pad  is  the  lower  petal  (or  fall)  of 
our  bearded  iris  bloom,  and  the  fuzzy  beard  gives  the  claws  on  her  feet 
a  secure  place  to  cling  while  she  regains  her  balance. 

Then,  using  the  beard  hairs  for  good  footing  on  the  smooth  surface  as 
her  weight  pushes  the  petal  down,  she  crawls  toward  the  base  of  the  flower 
(where  falls  and  standards  join)  searching  out  the  nectar  which  collects 
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there.  As  she  makes  this  short  journey  her  back  is  likely  to  brush  pollen 
from  the  anther  (top  of  the  stamen)  lying  under  the  style  branch  she  must 
squeeze  past.  In  fact,  the  attachment  of  the  stamen  to  the  base  of  the 
flower  is  often  affected  by  her  weight  as  the  fall  bends  down,  so  it  bends 
down  the  sta;men  too,  making  sure  her  back  is  covered  with  powdery  pollen 
as  she  squirms  in  the  tight  space. 

After  drinking  up  the  nectar,  Madam  Bumblebee  backs  out  and  takes 
off  towards  another  bloom.  In  observing  your  iris  flower  (or  photo,  or 
diagram)  notice  the  little  crescent  structure  on  the  underside  of  each  style 
branch.  This  is  the  stigmatic  lip.  When  the  flower  first  opens,  this  lies  flat 
against  the  style  crest,  but  in  a  few  hours  it  begins  to  open  or  curl  back. 
If  you  look  very  closely  you’ll  see  it  is  slightly  moist  and  has  tiny  hairs 
to  make  ts  surface  sticky.  Can’t  you  imagine  now,  what  happens  when 
our  bumblebee  visits  the  iris  flower  when  its  stigmatic  lip  is  in  such  a 
stage!  Some  of  the  powdery  pollen  she  got  on  her  back  at  the  last  bloom 
comes  off  onto  the  lip  and  sticks  to  the  moist,  sticky  surface,  and  pollina¬ 
tion  has  just  been  accomplished! 

Now,  did  you  ever  notice  how  relatively  few  “bee  pods”  form  and  even 
these  few  form  on  older  irises?  Man  has  made  it  more  difficult  for  the 
bee  by  gradually  changing  the  form  of  the  flower  (by  selecting  what 
pleases  him),  making  the  petals  wider  at  the  haft  and  giving  preference 
to  the  blooms  with  greater  stiffness  or  substance.  So  even  the  heavyweight 
bumblebee  can’t  push  down  the  fall  nor  squeeze  past  the  wide  and  ruffly 
haft  on  most  newer  tall  beardeds! 

The  tiny  insects  (just  barely  visible  if  you  look  closely)  which  frequently 
crawl  about  inside  an  iris  flower,  mostly  pollen-eating  thrips,  may  some¬ 
times  crawl  across  a  “ready”  stigmatic  lip  leaving  a  few  grains  of  pollen 
behind. 

If  you  are  interested  in  hybridizing  for  new  irises,  you  may  want  to 
remove  the  falls  from  the  flower  you  pollinate,  so  a  bee  will  have  no  land¬ 
ing  pad.  Likewise,  removal  of  the  pollen  bearing  stamens  (easily  pinched 
or  broken  off  with  tweezers)  from  the  flower  will  foil  the  thrips.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  stigmatic  lip  probably  does  not  stay  in  a  state  of  “readiness  for 
pollen”  more  than  a  few  hours,  and  “bee  pods”  are  so  infrequent,  the 
chances  are  pretty  good  any  pods  which  form  on  flowers  you  have  pollen- 
ated  will  be  your  own  crosses  on  the  modern  bearded  varieties,  even  if 
you  take  no  precautions  at  all! 


HAMNER  IRIS  GARDEN 

1040  PERRIS  BLVD.  PERRIS,  CALIF.  92370 

OFFERS 

BURNING  DESIRE.  Sdlg  64X.  TB.  32-34",  M-L.  A  rich  golden  brown 
bitone.  Standards,  stylearms  and  upper  falls  a  metallic  bronze  yellow.  The 
broad  extra  wide  falls  a  golden  hazelnut  brown.  Good  substance,  branching, 
ruffling  and  lace.  EC  San  Diego  Iris  Show.  HC  69  . $25.00 

ROYAL  BELLE.  TB,  36-38”.  E-M.  Ruffled  petunia  purple,  white  ground 
plicata.  Excellent  substance,  bud  count  and  beautiful  three-way  branching. 

Rococo  X  Small  Talk  . Net  $15.00 

Gift  iris  each  order 
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FLORENCE  AWARDS 

(With  apologies  for  any  errors  occasioned  by  our  translation  from  Italian) 

TB 


1.  LAUNCHING  PAD  (Knopf) 

2.  43-IL  (Gibson) 

3.  PAWNEE  PRIDE  (Tucker) 

4.  WEST  COAST  (Knopf) 

5.  NIGHT  HERON  (Tucker) 

Best  branching:  PAWNEE  PRIDE 
(Tucker) 

Best  early  bloomer:  NAPOLEON 
(Specht) 

Best  late  bloomer:  CELESTIAL  SWAN 
(Terrell) 


6.  LAURIE  (Tucker) 

7.  BAY  AREA  (Knopf) 

8.  POINT  CLEAR  (Pickard) 

9.  NAPOLEON  (Specht) 

10.  TAFFY  TWIST  (Roe) 

Most  unusual  color:  BAY  AREA 
(Knopf) 

Best  commercial  variety:  LAUNCH 
ING  PAD  (Knopf) 

Best  Italian  variety:  NAPOLEON 
( Specht) 


MDB 

1.  FIORELLINO  (Taylor)  2.  MARHABE  (Taylor) 

SDB 

1.  LITTLE  VANESSA  (Taylor)  3.  JANE  TAYLOR  (Taylor) 

2.  SLUMBER  PARTY  (Warburton) 


IB 

1.  LYCAENA  (Werckmeister)  3.  CURLEW  (Taylor) 

2.  NATASCHA  (Werckmeister) 


For  1970  MISTY  Lynn  Markham 

A  magnificent  light  lavender  iris  featuring  near-perfect  form,  Misty  has 
full,  round  petals  beautifully  ruffled  and  pleated,  displayed  on  fine  show 
stalks  with  perfect  placement  of  3  or  4  branches  and  terminal.  The  stalks 
average  34  to  36  inches  and  hold  very  well  in  our  erratic  New  England 
weather.  Substance  of  the  flowers  is  excellent.  In  addition  to  its  beauty, 
Misty  has  the  unusual  tendency  to  “crop”  its  flowers,  sending  up  a  few 
brand  new  stalks  as  the  first  stalks  are  finishing,  and  thus  blooming  from 
midseason  to  very  late  on  established  plants.  We  held  back  this  introduction 
for  some  time,  fearing  that  its  rebloom  tendencies  would  cause  it  to  bloom 
out,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  it  is  a  vigorous  plant,  quite  capable  of 
handling  such  heavy  bloom.  It  is  also  fertile  both  ways  and  produces  ex¬ 
cellent  seedlings. 

From  Rippling  Waters  X  Whole  Cloth  .  .  .  HC  1969  $25.00 

Previous  Introductions 

MESMER  (P  Markham  ’69) — Midseason — A  clear  light  blue  iris,  lightly  ruffled, 
displayed  on  beautifully  branched  40  inch  stalks.  Pod  fertile. 

From  Galilee  X  Celestial  Snow  ....  EC  &  McKee  Medal  1968  . $20.00 

HOT  CANARY  (L  Markham  ’69) — Early — 32” — A  screaming  clear  yellow,  with 
just  enough  green  to  “vibrate,”  and  completely  without  hafts  markings  of  any 

sort.  From  Mohawk  Trail  sib  X  Robert  Smithwood  . $20.00 

MOHAWK  TRAIL  (L  Markham  ’68) — Late — 34” — Beautifully  formed  and  f  n- 
ished  golden  brown  with  copper  shadings,  it  has  unusual  substance  and  ruffling 
as  well. 

From  Inca  Chief  X  War  Paint  ....  HC  &  McKee  Medal  1965  . $15.00 

The  Markham  Garden 

Upland  Avenue,  Lunenburg,  Massachusetts  01462  Tel.  617-582-6445 
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Hands  Across  the  (Regional)  Border 

Betty  Wood,  RVP,  Region  19 

Region  19  (New  Jersey  and  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.)  would  normally  have 
had  its  own  garden  tour  about  May  30,  but  this  year  the  New  York  City 
Convention  took  over  that  weekend.  So  our  neighboring  RVP,  Bill  Hirsch 
of  Region  3,  offered  to  organize  a  tour  for  us  to  see  medians  and  early  tails 
in  Pennsylvania  gardens  on  May  17. 

A  busload  of  Region  19ers  spent  a  happy  day  following  Bill  Hirsch  to 
the  fine  gardens  of  Bill  Newhard,  Jack  Weber,  Frank  Walchak,  and  John 
Lyster.  It  rained  steadily  all  day,  but  we  slogged  around  under  umbrellas 
and  admired  those  irises  like  CHARM  A  INK,  GRACIE  PFOST,  and 
STEPPING  OUT  that  could  take  the  weather  and  come  up  smiling.  But 
then — so  did  we!  Thanks  to  Bill  Hirsch  and  our  other  good  neighbors  in 
Region  3,  we  had  a  great  trip. 


Region  19  members  in  John  Lyster’s  garden. 


“ Stepping  Out”  in  a  Stylish  Way 

Frances  Keenan  —  Lexington,  Neb. 

This  story  is  about  an  iris  of  unknown  parentage  that  made  the  big 
time.  An  interesting  facet  of  the  STEPPING  OUT  story  is  the  reason 
for  its  parentage  being  unknown,  an  unfortunate  spilling  of  seed  from 
several  packets,  thus  mixing  the  seeds.  Mr.  Schreiner  says  he  feels  that  he 
could  make  an  educated  guess  as  to  its  parentage,  but  that  this  would  be 
unfair,  for  there  is  a  possibility  that  he  could  be  one  hundred  percent 
wrong. 

At  any  rate,  the  seed  was  planted,  and  from  one  of  these  seeds  came  a 
striking  white  and  dark  violet  plicata,  which  was  to  get  the  name  STEP¬ 
PING  OUT,  suggested  by  a  musical  show  which  the  Schreiners  had  just 
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seen.  It  was  registered  and  introduced  in  1964.  When  an  iris  is  introduced, 
it  is  an  offering  for  sale  to  the  public.  Both  registration  and  introduction 
are  necessary  for  an  award  higher  than  Highly  Commended,  and  intro¬ 
duction  must  be  in  a  catalog  or  printed  list  of  national  distribution  or  in 
the  AIS  Bulletin.  A  variety  is  not  eligible  for  higher  awards  until  a  year 
after  introduction.  Proof  of  introduction  is  sent  to  the  Registrar-Recorder, 
who  acknowledges  its  receipt  and  states  that  it  has  been  recorded. 

With  this  done,  STEPPING  OUT  was  on  the  way.  The  first  Bulletin 
in  which  I  saw  it  mentioned  was  for  April  1965,  when  Larry  Gaulter  wrote 
an  article  on  the  twenty-five  irises  he  would  get  with  no  strings  attached 
as  to  cost.  He  said  that  STEPPING  OUT  was  a  must.  The  next  mention  U* 
came  as  a  result  of  the  Memphis  convention  in  1965.  Mildred  Midjaas 
writes  of  it  in  the  Jake  Scharff  garden  as  “a  very  outstanding  plicata,  a 
deep  purple  and  white/’  Franklin  Brewer  writes  in  the  same  Bulletin  after 
seeing  it  in  the  same  garden,  “The  thing  that  took  me  by  stor.m  was  STEP¬ 
PING  OUT  .  .  .,  by  far  the  best  plicata  of  the  dark  purple-black  I  have 
ever  seen;”  and  Robert  Minnick  remarked  that  “It  is  a  very  pleasing  and 
striking  iris  in  appearance,  and  certainly  an  eye-catcher.” 

In  1965  STEPPING  OUT  got  200  votes  and  was  Number  2  in  the 
Honorable  Mention  list,  and  also  was  Number  2  in  the  Judges  Choice  list 
for  that  year.  The  Judges  Choice  is  an  annual  award  in  a  balloting  in 
which  garden  judges  are  asked  to  select  their  twenty-five  choices  of  irises 
which  have  won  the  HM  award,  but  are  not  yet  eligible  for  the  Award 
of  merit. 

It  did  not  make  the  Popularity  Poll  of  the  one  hundred  favorite  irises 
for  1965.  But  in  1966  it  won  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup  at  Newark, 
was  Number  1  on  the  Judges  Choice  list  with  289  votes,  and  ranked  tenth 
in  the  Popularity  Poll.  It  had  risen  in  fame  to  be  the  color  cover  for  the 
July  1966  Bulletin. 

In  1967  it  headed  the  Award  of  Merit  list  with  379  votes,  and  was  Num¬ 
ber  2  on  the  Popularity  Poll  with  666  votes.  It  was  gaining  in  popularity 
all  over  the  country;  it  really  was  “stepping  out.”  It  won  only  one  show 
in  1967,  and  that  was  shown  by  ten-year  old  John  D.  Rusk  II,  in  Cleveland. 
The  picture  of  young  John  and  his  winning  stalk  of  STEPPING  OUT  is 
on  page  79  of  the  July  1967  Bulletin. 

1968  was  the  big  year  for  STEPPING  OUT.  It  won  the  coveted  Dykes 
Medal  with  272  votes.  It  took  just  five  years  from  introduction  for  this 
iris  to  reach  the  pinnacle  award  of  irisdom.  It  also  won  the  Nelson  Award 
in  1968  for  the  iris  that  won  Queen  of  Show  the  most  times,  and  was 
Number  1  in  the  Popularity  Poll.  In  1969  it  again  was  the  top  of  the 
Popularity  Poll  with  852  votes,  and  was  BEST  OF  SPIOW  seven  times, 
being  led  only  by  WINTER  OLYMPICS. 

To  me  the  meteoric  rise  of  this  iris  of  uncertain  ancestry  to  the  heights 
of  irisdo;m  in  five  short  years  is  a  fascinating  story.  It  speaks  for  the  ability 
of  STEPPING  OUT  to  perform  well  in  a  variety  of  climatic  and  soil 
conditions. 


WICHITA  -  1971 
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THE  COOK-DOUGLAS  MEDAL 

(Standard  Dwarf  Bearded) 

Votes  Variety  and  Hybridizer  Votes  Variety  and  Hybridizer 

96  KNOTTY  PINE  (Goett) 

Runner  sup 

60  CIRGLETTE  (Goett) 

58  SHINE  BOY  (M.  Brizencline 


86  SKY  BABY  (A.  Brown 
77  GRACE  NOTE  (Hamblen) 


THE  HANS  AND  JACOB  SASS  MEDAL 

(Intermediate  Bearded) 

128  DRUMMER  BOY 
( Schreiners) 

Runner  sup 

50  ARABI  TREASURE 
( Burnett) 

48  SING  AGAIN  (Plough) 


40  GOLD  BUTTONS 
( Hamblen) 

37  MAROON  CAPER 
( Warburton) 


THE  KNOWLTON  MEDAL 


(Border  Bearded) 


119  PEBBLES  (Tucker) 


Runner  sup 
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CRYSTAL  BAY  (B.  Jones) 

67 

BROWNIE  SCOUT 

70 

LITTLE  SIR  ECHO 

(Gaultcr) 

(Tompkins) 

55 

NATIVE  DAUGHTER 
( Noyd ) 

AWARD  OF  MERIT 

(Tall 

Bearded ) 

256 

DUSKY  DANCER  (Luihn) 

114 

SOUTHERN  COMFORT 

134 

AZURE  APOGEE 

(Hinkle) 

(Durrance) 

108 

SEASIDE  (O.  Brown) 

133 

ROYAL  TOUGH 

107 

LAUNCHING  PAD  (Knopf) 

(Schreiners) 

102 

DIPLOMACY  ( Keppel ) 

128 

RET  A  FRY  (Terrell) 

95 

LIGHTNING  RIDGE 

121 

AD  ASTRA  (Babson) 

(O.  Brown) 

118 

JEWEL  TONE  (Schreiners) 

95 

TINSEL  TOWN  (Tompkins) 

114 

BARCELONA  (O.  Brown) 
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Votes  Variety  and  Hybridizer 
Runnersup 

93  BACCARAT  (Gaulter) 

87  NIGHT  HERON  (Tucker) 
86  PINK  FRINGE  (Rudolph) 

81  CREDO  (Babson) 

81  ETERNAL  FLAME 
(Schreiners) 

80  MUSIC  HALL  (Hamblen) 

76  CHARMAINE  (Hamblen) 

74  WENATCHEE  VALLEY 
(Noyd) 

73  CAMBODIA  (Babson) 

71  DREAM  TIME  (Schreiners) 


(  Standard 

208  CHERRY  GARDEN 
(B.  Jones) 

72  REGARDS  (Hager) 
Runnersup 

61  LENNA  M  (Roberts) 

58  RED  HEART  (A.  Brown) 


Votes  Variety  and  Hybridizer 


70  BRISTOL  GEM  (Leavitt) 
67  DISTANT  HILLS  (Marsh) 
67  EPIC  (Babson) 

67  JOLIE  (Schreiners) 

66  MARQUESAN  SKIES 
(Blocher) 

66  SEABORNE  (Palmer) 

65  COUNTY  FAIR  (Corlew) 
65  FLAMING  STAR  (Plough) 
65  MINNESOTA  GLITTERS 
( Bakke-Messer) 

65  MAHALO  (Ghio) 


warf  Bearded ) 

67  ORANGE  CAPER 
( Warburton) 


49  PAMELA  ANN  (Goett) 

48  BLUE  CANARY  (Hamblen) 


(Intermediate  Bearded) 


135  JUNE  PROM  (A.  Brown) 

74  Lemon  flurry 

( Muhlestein) 


Runnersup 

67  LIGHT  CAVALRY 
(B.  Jones) 

61  ANNIKINS  (Warburton) 


(  Border 

90  CARNIVAL  GLASS 
(B.  Jones) 

82  BABY  SHOWER  (Ghio) 
Runnersup 

69  LITTLE  BOWKNOT 
(Hooker) 

63  MISS  RUFFLES  (Wright) 
49B 


69  LITTLE  BIT  BLUE 
( Plough) 


50  ILLIANA  (Greenlee) 
49  ORIENTAL  BABY 
(Guenther) 


Bearded ) 

80  BOTANY  BAY  (B.  Jones) 
80  CUB  SCOUT  (Plough) 


58  BRIDE'S  PEARLS 
(A.  Brown) 

57  ELLEN  Q  (Peck) 


THE  CAPARNE  AWARD 

( Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded ) 

29  BUMBLE  WINGS  (E.  Smith) 

Runnersup 

20  BLUE  CAPERS  (A.  Brown)  15  BUBULA  (Gatty) 

15  BLUE  BERET  (Roberts)  13  HULA  DOLL  (A.  Brown) 

THE  C.  G.  WHITE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

(  Arilbred  ) 

88  BIG  BLACK  BUMBLEBEE 
(Danielson) 

Runnersup 

54  SONI  CE  (L.  Peterson)  20  LAHARA  (Sundt) 

THE  WILLIAM  MOHR  AWARD 

(  Arilbred  ) 

51  ASPEN  COUNTRY 
( McClure) 

Runnersup 

42  SAFFRON  JEWEL  (Abell)  40  TRISHA  (McGee) 

42  SALETTA  (Street)  33  LAKE  MATTAWA  (Gadd) 

THE  MARY  SWORDS  DEBAILLON  AWARD 

(  Louisiana  ) 

24  MARIE  CAILLET 
( Hoi  ley  man) 

Runnersup 

17  MADCAP  (Davis)  13  PETUNIA  BUTTERCUP 

(Rix) 

THE  MORGAN  AWARD 

(  Siberian  ) 

76  DEWFUL  (McGarvey) 

Runnersup 

63  SUPER  EGO  (McGarvey)  48  LIGHTS  OF  PARIS  (Rich) 

51  EGO  (McGarvey)  '  22  M ANDY  MORSE  (Spofford) 

THE  ERIC  NIES  AWARD 

(  Spuria  ) 

58  BARITONE  (Ferguson) 

Runnersup 

24  PORT  OF  GALL  (Hager)  21  LYDIA  JANE  (Walker) 

22  FAROLITO  (Hager)  14  WINDFALL  (Ferguson) 

THE  W.  A.  PAYNE  AWARD 

(  Japanese  ) 

To  be  announced  in  the  October  Bulletin. 
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Votes  Variety  and  Hybridizer  Votes  Variety  and  Hybridizer 

THE  WILLIAMSON-WHITE  AWARD 

(Miniature  Tall  Bearded ) 

41  MOCKINGBIRD  (Roberts) 

Runner  sup 

40  DAINTY  DAMSEL  27  ICE  FAIRY  (Witt) 

(A.  Brown)  18  RING  BEARER  (P.  Cook) 

40  TOPSY  TURVY  (Welch) 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

(Tall  Bearded) 


168  LIME  FIZZ  (Schreiners) 

140  TOUCHE  (Hamblen) 

139  RASPBERRY  RIPPLES 

(Niswonger) 

106  SHIPSHAPE  (Babson) 

90  TAMBOURINE  (Babson) 

88  CHARMED  CIRCLE 
(Keppel) 

81  LATIN  LOVER  (Shoop) 

76  BUFFY  (O.  Brown) 

75  SON  OF  STAR  (Plough) 

67  BAYEERRY  CANDLE 
(DeForest) 

64  PINK  BALLET  (Rudolph) 

60  CARILLON  FESTIVAL 
(O.  Brown) 

56  BEAUX  ARTS  (Plough) 

56  EMMA  LOUISA  (Buckles) 
53  LILAC  MIST  (Luihn) 

52  CHARCOAL  (Plough) 

52  CHERRY  JUBILEE 
(V.  Wood) 

50  BIG  LEAGUE  (Schreiners) 
49  FOND  WISH  (E.  Smith) 

44  LORD  BALTIMORE 
( Nearpass) 

43  GOOD  HOPE  (Moldovan) 

43  GLAZED  ORANGE 
( Schreiners) 

41  REPARTEE  (C.  Smith) 

40  JAKARTA  (Plough) 

39  CLAREMENT  CLASSIC 
( Babson) 

39  ERMINE  ROBE  (Schreiners') 
39  EXOTIC  WINGS  (Plough) 


38  MISS  SALTILLO  (Thomas) 
38  MOLTEN  EMBERS 
( Schreiners) 

36  MARIACHI  (Plough) 

36  SAUCY  SUE  (Gibson) 

35  BRIGHT  SHIELD 
(O.  Brown) 

35  FOGGY  DEW  (Keppel) 

35  OVATION  (Tompkins) 

35  PANORAMIC  (Hamblen) 

35  YANKEE  BOY  (Gadd) 

33  GRAPE  FESTIVAL 
(Gaulter) 

33  LIGHTNING  FLASH 

(Schmelzer) 

32  ARCTIC  TORCH  (Olson) 

32  ORINDA  (Gaulter) 

31  CFIIM  CHIM  CHEREE 

( Blocher) 

30  DRESDEN  FRILLS 
(Rudolph) 

30  JODY  (Julander) 

30  STRANGE  MAGIC  (Plough) 
29  CANDY  COUNTER 
(Tompkins) 

29  BLACK  PANSY  (DeForest) 
29  POP  O’  SHA  (Woodside) 

29  VAUDEVILLE  (Keppel) 

28  JEWELED  FLIGHT 
( Hamblen) 

28  LILAC  FLIRT  (Rudolph) 

27  CHIEF  MOSES  (Plough) 

27  ORANGE  ICING  (Carlson) 
27  SYMPHONETTE  (Noyd) 

26  BAY  VIEW  (Ghio) 
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26  CORAL  GLOW  (O.  Brown) 
26  CROWNING  GLORY 
(Ghio) 

26  HEAVENS  ABOVE 
( Pickard) 

26  SEANCE  (Ghio) 

25  ALL  AFLAME  (Plough) 

25  BANDOLIER  (Plough) 

25  BEWITCHING  (Lyon) 


25  BLUEBEARD’S  CASTLE 
( Plough) 

25  CLOVERDALE  (O.  Brown) 
25  DESEREE  (Miller) 

25  JUANITA  T  (Tallant) 

25  LOVE  LETTERS  (Keppel; 
25  PENTHOUSE  (Ghio) 

25  WITH  IT  (Knocke) 


(Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded) 


58 

LEMON  PUFF  (Dunbar) 

16 

CREAMETTE  ( 

Roberts) 

39 

DOLL  HOUSE  (A.  Brown) 

15 

LAVENDER  CHERUB 

37 

MINI-PLIC  (A.  Brown) 

( Mahood) 

20 

GOLD  LOCKET  (A.  Brown) 

12 

SEE  ME  (Grace 

Carlson) 

18 

WILLIE  WINKEY 

11 

BONNIE  BABE 

( Mahood) 

( Mahood) 

10 

BRIGHT  IDEA 

(A.  Brown) 

(Standard  Dwarf  Bearded) 


128 

GINGERBREAD  MAN 

21 

CARTWHEEL  (A.  Brown) 

(B.  Jones) 

19 

FUCHSIA  GEM  (B.  Jones) 

35 

PEANUTS  (Hager  ) 

19 

WEE  LAD  (Plough) 

31 

SILKIE  (Hager) 

15 

MEADOW  MOSS  (B.  Jones 

24 

TOMINGO  (Roberts) 

15 

PARCHMENT  PLUM 

22 

22 

PUPPET  (Hager) 

TIGER  BLAZE  (Sindt) 

( Sindt) 

(Intermediate  Bearded) 


35  PALE  CLOUD  (Keppel) 

34  CLIQUE  (Keppel) 

33  BROWN  DOLL  (Schreiners) 
28  ORANGE  RIOT  (A.  Brown) 
28  LILAC  LILT  (A.  Brown) 

23  HAPPY  MOOD  (A.  Brown) 
20  INDIAN  FIRE  (Greenlee) 


20  TOY  SOLDIER  (Burnett) 

19  NEBRASKA  CENTENNIAL 
( Wolff-Hildenbrandt) 

16  TEX-O  (Z.  Benson) 

15  CELIA  KAY  (Warburton) 

15  GWYNETH  (Stephenson) 


70 

34 

30 

30 

29 

26 

23 

21 

21 

20 

19 


(Border  Bearded) 


MOLTEN  GLASS  ( Marsh  1 
TEC  ATE  (Corlew) 

BOY  SCOUT  (H.  Reynolds) 
PUPPET  SHOW  (Moldovan) 
ARDI  LOY  (L.  Peterson) 
OLIVE  COCKTAIL 
(A.  Brown) 

OLYMPIC  KATE  (Buckles) 
LITTLE  STINKER 
( Redman) 

MOONSHADE  (Abell) 
SWANI  (Ghio) 

MINUTE  WALTZ 
( Moldovan) 


18  MISS  TEENAGE  (Cook) 

16  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

( Rees) 

1 6  GLENZULA  ( Bakke-Messer) 
16  MAYNARD  (Knopf) 

16  MINI-SAPPHIRE  (Kuesel) 
15  CELESTIAL  RUFFLES 
(Tolman) 

15  GOLDEN  COIN  (Pickard) 
15  HALF  A  PEACH 
( Muhlestein) 

15  LIVIN  DOLL  (Tompkins) 
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(Miniature  Tall  Bearded) 


21 

PEN  PAL  (Mahood) 

13 

TIGER  DOINGS  (Guild) 

19 

PURPLE  HEATHER 

13 

LFL  KITTY  HAWK  (Guild) 

(Dunderman) 

10 

JANA  WHITE  (Dunderman) 

15 

DRADY’S  GIRL  (Mahood) 

10 

TIGER  TERRITORY 

13 

ELEGANT  TRY  (Guild) 

(Guild) 

(  Arill 

bred  ) 

23 

SARACEN  JEWEL 

16 

MINT  PARFAIT  (D.  Foster) 

(M.  Rogers) 

12 

FROSTY  TOP  (A.  Brown) 

18 

ROYAL  EFFENDI 

11 

PERSIAN  EMBROIDERY 

(A.  Brown) 

(Austin) 

17 

PERSIAN  DANCER 

11 

SARACEN  PRINCE 

(D.  Foster) 

(M.  Rogers) 

17 

RADIANT  SMILE 

10 

COCOA  CREAM  (Clark) 

(Danielson) 

10 

KELITA  JETHRO  (Rich) 

17 

WORTHY  (Noyd) 

(Native  ) 

16 

VALLEY  BANNER  (Hardy) 

Louisiana 

22 

QUEEN  OF  QUEENS 

13 

SIDNEY  CONGER 

( Arny) 

(MacMillan) 

20 

ILA  NUNN  (Arny) 

10 

BELLE  LOU  (Mertzweiller) 

14 

DELTA  STAR  (Granger) 

(  Sibe 

rian  ) 

55 

SWANK  (Hager) 

16 

AUSABLE  RIVER 

46 

ILLINI  ENCORE  (Varner) 

( Cassebeer) 

29 

ID  (McGarvey) 

16 

BLUE  BOUNTY  (Pickard) 

28 

GRAND  JUNCTION 

14 

KING’S  FORREST 

(McCord) 

(McGarvey) 

19 

CLEAR  POND  (Cassebeer) 

14 

WHITE  CAPE  (Kitton) 

17 

PUGET  POLKA 

( Mize-Ruggles) 

(  S  puria  ) 

33 

REDWOOD  FALLS 

11 

PRIMROSE  CORSAGE 

(Ferguson) 

(Corliss) 

20 

PROTEGE  (Hager) 

10 

BLUE  WADI  (Corliss) 

18 

QUIET  CHARM  (Ferguson) 

10 

ONE  REASON  (Ferguson) 

17 

MINNEOPA  (Ferguson) 

10 

PURPLE  PONCHO 

14 

FIRST  VOYAGE  (Walker) 

(Ferguson) 

(Japanese  ) 

To  be  announced  in  October  Bulletin. 


HIGH  COMMENDATION 

(Tall  Bearded) 


V  otes 

Hybridi 

zer  and  Iris 

Votes 

Hybridizer  and  Iris 

5 

Alexander,  Mrs.  J.  H.:  67-8-5 

12 

Marsh:  67-10 

5 

Babson : 

Odyssey 

12 

Marsh:  68-1 

7 

Beattie : 

65-2 

10 

Marsh:  69-70 

7 

Bledsoe : 

Born  Rich 

8 

Mayberry:  M-65-1-1 

9 

Blocher : 

B  228 

5 

Mayberry:  M-65-2-1 

7 

Brizendine,  R. :  B  68-64 

6 

Minnick,  R.:  M-169 

8 

Brown,  O.:  Eagle  Harbor 

14 

Moldovan:  66-30A 

6 

Brown,  O. :  9-14E-16 

10 

Moldovan :  68-1 1 

5 

Brown,  O.:  8-10A-5 

6 

Moldovan:  Ming  Dynasty 

10 

Brown,  R.:  64-84-8 

9 

Muhlestein:  T-156 

17 

Corlew : 

472-7H 

11 

Newhard:  101 

5 

Corlew : 

Grand  Romance 

7 

Newhard:  699-2 

6 

Decker,  M.:  4-19A 

15 

Niswonger:  I-67D 

8 

7 

DeForest 
Dunbar : 

70-12 

Cranberry  Velvet 

11 

Niswonger:  Grandma’s 
Dress 

5 

Dunn,  M 

.:  M64-167A 

8 

Niswonger:  Lilac  Treat 

5 

Fail:  L-12 

5 

Niswonger:  37-69 

9 

Gaskill : 

768-20 

5 

Niswonger:  75-69 

5 

Gaskill : 

11-67-20 

11 

Olson,  M.:  67-40 

5 

Gaskill:  467-5 

11 

Olson,  M.:  69-16A 

Palmer,  D.:  12869B 

21 

Gatty:  67-10 

8 

5 

Gatty:  20L 

7 

Palmer,  D.:  10369A 

6 

Gaulter : 

67-57 

7 

Palmer,  D.:  9269A 

6 

Gaulter : 

67-62 

7 

Palmer,  D.:  2169A 

5 

Ghio:  67-201-1 

6 

Palmer,  D.:  968A 

5 

Ghio:  65-26A 

5 

Palmer,  D.:  9269E 

5 

Gordon,  C.:  NFXD65  10 

5 

Palmer,  D.:  9367A 

5 

Griffin,  John:  67-4 

5 

Palmer,  D.:  9965D 

5 

Griffin,  John:  69-3 

14 

Peterson,  L.  LP  64-164 

5 

Griffin,  John:  67-7 

6 

Phenis:  42-64 

7 

Hager:  Basic  Black 

13 

Pickard:  C-76-48 

17 

Hamblen 

H  64-25A 

8 

Pickard:  C-76-37 

17 

Hamblen 

H  63-43F 

5 

Pickard:  C-66-19 

16 

Hamblen 

H  64-25-8 

5 

Plough:  Winner’s  Circle 

11 

Hamblen 

H  6 1-44 A 

7 

Protzmann:  65-62 

8 

Hamblen 

H  64-16D 

5 

Protzmann:  66-21 

6 

Hamblen 

H  64-46 

6 

Reinhardt,  M.:  68-37 

5 

Hamblen 

H  6  3 -44 A 

12 

Reynolds,  C.:  3-65 

5 

Hamblen 

H  64-14D 

1 1 

Roach:  Song  of  Erin 

7 

Hamner, 

B.:  Moonlight  Magic 

7 

Roe :  C  24  ' 

5 

Hamner, 

B.:  67-15 

11 

Rudolph:  66-19 

5 

Hamner, 

B.:  67-77 

9 

Rudolph:  67-31 

7 

Harder,  Lowell:  6319-S 

29 

Schreiners:  A  711  D 

5 

Henkelman:  Good  Taste 

10 

Post  Time 

6 

Hoffmeister:  F  107 

9 

Schreiners:  Sapphire  Hills 

11 

Jones,  B. 

:  891-1 

9 

Schreiners:  A  799-1 

5 

Jones,  B. 

918-2B 

6 

Schreiners:  Y  1441  B 

20 

Keppel : 

65-6F 

6 

Schreiners:  B  6806 

5 

Keppel : 

65-26A 

5 

Schreiners:  Night  Owl 

15 

Knocke : 

K-155 

5 

Schreiners:  A  703-1 

6 

Knocke : 

K  121 

5 

Schreiners:  B  536  A 

6 

Knocke : 

K  903 

5 

Schreiners:  Neon  Rainbow 

6 

Knocke : 

K  950 

5 

Sexton,  N.:  59-65 

5 

Knocke : 

K  160 

9 

Shoop:  66-19 

5 

Knocke : 

K  971 

9 

Spence:  64-4 1-& A 

5 

Leavitt : 

M  701 

5 

Tams:  T  22-68 

8 

Livingston,  G.:  19-2 

7 

Tolman:  64-236-1 
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Votes 

Hybridizer  and  Iris 

Votes 

Hybridizer  and  Iris 

5 

Tolman:  65-8 

8 

Varner:  81-33 

7 

Tompkins:  66-50 

7 

Varner:  81-21 

5 

Tompkins:  70-2  IB 

5 

Varner:  790 

10 

Tucker:  74-1 A 

1 1 

Welch,  J.:  6420A 

5 

Tucker:  713-A. 

5 

Welch,  J.:  6342B 

5 

Tucker:  784-E 

1 1 

Wills:  30-65 

13 

Varner:  71-72 

5 

Woods,  V.:  68-36 

(  Aliniat 

ure  Dwarf  Bearded) 

6 

Dunbar:  Jolly  Bean 

5 

Willott :  70-5 

5 

Sindt:  Wild  Blueberry 

5 

Willott :  70-21 

5 

Westphal:  65-145 

5 

Willott:  70-24 

(Standard  Dwarf  Be 

arded ) 

5 

Dunbar:  70-12 

5 

Roberts:  70  R  35 

5 

Dunbar:  67-1 

5 

Roberts:  68  R  26 

13 

Hamblen:  M  67-1-3 

5 

Shelton,  Alene:  69  LIL-A 

7 

Hamblen:  M  67-4-3 

6 

Sindt:  Dancing  Eyes 

7 

Hamblen:  M  67-1-2 

6 

Warburton:  Laced  Lemonade 

5 

Hamblen:  M  67-8-3 

5 

Warburton:  134  K-3 

5 

Hoffmeister:  Tres  Julie 

5 

Willott:  70-4 

6 

Jones,  B.:  M192-4 

5 

Willott:  70-14 

10 

Roberts:  68  R  43 

(Intermediate  Bern 

ded  ) 

5 

Brown,  A.:  M- 1044-6 

5 

Warburton:  8312 

5 

Peck:  D-101 

(B 

order  Bearded) 

12 

Hansen,  C.:  Sweet  Suzanne 

8 

Tucker:  51 1Y 

5 

Keppel:  64-43K 

5 

Wolff:  Valley  Echo 

7 

Pickard:  C  66-1 

5 

Wright,  M. :  BB  68-17 

5 

Schreiners:  Y  1441 

5 

Wright,  W. :  P-361 

11 

Tolman:  6-18-1 

(Miniature  Tall  Bearded) 

6 

Dunbar:  68-1 1 

9 

Minnick,  E. :  EM  199 

5 

Dunbar:  61-5T 

(  Arilbred  ) 

5 

Blomquist,  G.:  60-1 3D 

12 

Peterson,  L. :  LP  68-14A 

6 

Bushy:  B  66-E-7 

10 

Peterson,  L.:  LP  68-15A 

6 

Hobbs,  E.:  63-8 

5 

Thomson:  23-A-64 

7 

Mayberry:  HCXS 

(  Louisiana  ) 

10 

Arny:  Vi-1-68 

9 

Granger:  68-1 

10 

Arny:  Martin  Redwood 

(Native  ) 

5 

Stamback:  Pacific  Charmer 

(  Siberian  ) 

7 

McEwen:  T  2-66-50R 

5 

McEwen:  Sally  Kerlin 

5 

McEwen:  Big  Blue 

5 

McEwen:  67-122-10 

5 

McEwen:  Marilyn  Helen 

5 

Reinhardt,  M.:  66-6 
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AIS  AWARDS  1970 

J.  Arthur  Nelson 

THE  DYKES  MEDAL 

It  became  apparent  early  in  the  tally  of  1970  ballots  that  no  iris  was 
likely  to  get  15%  of  first  choice  votes,  and  that  six  irises  would  have  the 
necessary  5%  of  first  choice  votes  to  qualify  for  counting  of  second  choice 
votes.  (See  April  Bulletin,  p.  40.) 

The  one-time  ballots,  703  in  number,  produced  the  following  results: 

SKYWATCH  .  99  CAMELOT  ROSE  .  46 

BABBLING  BROOK  .  81  GUP  RAGE  .  46 

DEBBY  RAIRDON  .  65  LAURIE  .  45 


Since  no  candidate  had  the  necessary  15%  to  win  the  Dykes,  second 
place  votes  of  all  other  ballots  were  counted,  with  the  following  result: 

SKYWATCH  . 121  GUP  RAGE  .  64 

BABBLING  BROOK  . 108  LAURIE  .  64 

DEBBY  RAIRDON  .  84  GAMELOT  ROSE  .  52 

Thus,  SKYWATCH  becomes  the  American  Dykes  Medal  winner  for 
1970. 

There  is  some  dissent  on  this  method  of  using  second  place  votes  to  decide 
the  winner  of  the  Dykes  Medal,  on  the  grounds  that  there  one  should  not 
vote  for  more  than  one  for  Dykes.  But  as  the  minority  mejnber  ofthe  com¬ 
mittee  who  favored  a  somewhat  more  complex  method  of  deciding  the 
winner,  I  think  I  can  say  with  good  grace  that  the  statistics  seem  to  bear 
out  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  committee.  If  there  had  been  a 
runoff,  I  think  that  it  can  be  presumed  that  the  385  judges  who  cast  first 
place  votes  for  one  of  the  top  six  irises  would  have  voted  the  same  way  in 
the  runoff  ballot,  but  the  other  318  judges  would  have  had  to  vote  for  one 
other  than  their  first  choice.  In  this  ballot,  108  judges  did  express  as  second 
choice  one  of  the  six  irises  that  led  in  the  voting,  and  this  was  enough  to 
decide  a  winner.  It  can  be  presumed,  I  think,  that  these  would  have  been 
first  choice  on  a  runoff  ballot.  The  other  210  judges  would  have  had  to 
vote  for  an  iris  other  than  their  first  or  second  choices,  and  it  is  a  statistical 
imponderable  if  enough  of  these  would  have  centered  their  voting  on  one 
iris  sufficient  to  alter  the  results.  The  present  system  has  decided  a  winner 
without  the  considerable  expense  in  time,  money  and  energy  of  a  runoff 
ballot,  and  it  would  seem  rendered  validly  the  judgment  of  the  Society 
judges. 

While  this  method  of  selecting  the  Dykes  Medal  winner  seems  to  be 
sound  statistically,  both  President  Bledsoe  and  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  for  a  better  method. 


( Spuria ) 

5  Crawford,  I.:  64-B-l  5  Hager:  Archie  Owen 

8  Hager:  Marilyn  Holmes  5  Phenis:  S-15067-3 

REGIONAL  TEST  GARDEN  AWARDS 


Votes  Hybridizer  and  Iris 
10  Cramer:  64-1 


5  Spence:  62-16-8C 
5  Spence:  64-4 1-7 A 
5  Tams:  T 13-65 


14  Olson:  66-2A 
10  Olson:  63-29B 


(Region  9) 

Votes  Hybridizer  and  Iris 
8  Schafer:  18-46A 

(Region  12) 

5  Jensen:  J-4-68 

6  Tams:  T-9-68 

5  Mayberry:  61-25-6 

(Region  18) 

10  Schirmer  66-49 
5  Mick  M-40-67 


(The  reporting  and  voting  on  Regional  Test  Gardens  showed  a  sharp 
upturn  with  eleven  Regions  reporting,  and  votes  for  73  different  irises.) 

THE  COOK-LAPHAM  BOWL 


Votes  Variety  and  Hybridizer 
64  FIRE  BALL  (Schreiners) 
Runnersup 

59  CALIENTE  (Luihn) 

57  VITAFIRE  (Schreiners) 


Variety  and  Hybridizer 


26  BANG  (Craig) 

25  CREDO  (Babson) 


(Best  red  iris  which  has  not  previously  won  this  award) 

Votes 


THE  CLARA  B.  REES  CUP 

previously  won  this  award ) 


(Best  white  iris  which  has  not 
159  CUP  RACE  (Buttrick) 
Runnersup 

62  FLIGHT  OF  ANGELS 
(Terrell) 

51  CHRISTMAS  TIME 
(Schreiners) 

PRESIDENT’S  CUP 
DEWFUL  (McGarvey  ’67 

Runnersup 

AMOS  SHERRARD  (C.  &  K. 

Smith  ’70) 

ELLEN  Q  (Peck  ’65) 

REPARTEE  (C.  &  K.  Smith  ’68) 
WITH  IT  (Knocke  ’69) 


46  PIETY  (Branch) 

22  HIGH  SIERRA  (Gaulter) 


FRANKLIN  COOK  CUP 
PINK  TAFFETA  (Rudolph  ’68) 

Runnersup 

MANDARIN  MOON  (Moldovan 
’70) 

LIME  FIZZ  (Schreiners  ’69) 
PINK  FRINGE  (Rudolph  ’67) 
RASPBERRY  RIPPLES 
(Niswonger  ’69) 
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FAVORITE  GUEST  IRISES 


Votes  Variety  and  Hybridizer 

54  MANDARIN  MOON 
(Moldovan) 

50  LIME  FIZZ  (Schreiners) 

49  LILAC  TREAT  (Niswonger) 
39  RASPBERRY  RIPPLES^ 

(Niswonger) 

38  AMOS  SHERARD 
(C.  Smith) 

36  EMMA  LOUISE  (Buckles) 
33  BUFFY  (O.  Brown) 

29  REPARTEE  (C.  Smith) 

26  ARCTIC  DAWN  (Olson) 

24  BLACK  PANSY  (DeForest) 
22  CHARMED  CIRCLE 
(Keppel) 

20  BAMBOO  CURTAIN 
(R.  Brown) 

20  BORN  RICH  (Bledsoe) 

19  LILAC  MIST  (Luihn) 

18  ARCTIC  TORCH  (Olson) 


Votes  Variety  and  Hybridizer 

18  CHERRY  ACCENT 
(Hamblen) 

17  HEIDI  (Peck) 

17  TAMBOURINE  (Babson) 

17  VIRGINIA  LOUISE 
(Knocke) 

16  CARILLON  BELLES 
(Varner) 

16  COPPER  CRAFT  (C.  Smith) 
16  MARIACHI  (Plough) 

16  SPACE  SHIP  (Knocke) 

16  THAI  SILK  (C.  Smith) 

15  BIG  LEAGUE  (Schreiners) 
15  CALICON  (Schortman) 

15  COUNTRY  MUSIC 
(Nearpass) 

15  LILAC  FLARE  (Rudolph) 

15  STRANGE  MAGIC  (Plough) 
15  YANKEE  BOY  (Gadd) 


NOTICE 
ALL  MEMBERS 

Your  popularity  poll  is  incl  utled  with 
this  ballot. 

Please  vote  and  mail  to  your  regional 
vice  president. 

We  would  like  to  have  all  members  ex¬ 
press  their  preferences  of  their  favorite 
irises. 
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HEMEROC  ALLIS 


(Daylilies) 

Enjoy  this  wonderful  flower  when  your  iris  season 
is  finished.  Its  long  bloom  season  will  greatly  expand 
your  garden  enjoyment. 

Constant  improvement  in  color,  size,  form  and  hab' 
its  insure  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  this  fine  plant. 

Three  quarterly  journals  and  a  large  yearbook  filled 
with  informative  data  on  varieties,  culture,  perform' 
ance  and  progress.  Many  Round  Robins  open  to  par' 
ticipation. 

ONLY  $5.00  PER  YEAR 

Join  THE  AMERICAN  HEMEROCALLIS 
Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Wheeler,  Secretary 
Box  28786 


SOCIETY 


Memphis,  Tennessee  38128 


PEONIES ,  Queen  of  Flowers 

Spectacular  beauty,  fragrant  endurance  unlimited,  practically  a 
permanent  perennial.  Excellent  for  use  in  landscape  as  an  accent 
plant  during  blooming  season,  foliage  decorative  until  hard  frosts. 
Peonies — a  permanent  investment — will  bloom  for  years. 

Join  the  American  Peony  Society 
Dues  $ 7.50  paid  annually.  Bulletin  published  quar¬ 
terly.  Send  for  list  of  publications. 

AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY 
1071/2  W.  MAIN,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO  45891 


INTERESTED  IN  DAFFODILS? 

Join  THE  AMERICAN  DAFFODIL  SOCIETY,  INC. 

MEMBERSHIP  BRINGS  YOU  .  .  . 

Basic  information  on  daffodil  culture,  types 
and  classification,  recommended  varieties, 
show  procedures  and  places  to  buy  bulbs. 
The  Daffodil  Journal,  a  quarterly  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  just  full  of  information  you  should 
have. 

The  privilege  of  attending  local,  regional  and 
national  meetings. 

And  new  friends  all  over  the  USA,  all  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  Daffodils. 

Annual  Membership — $ 5.00 
Don’t  delay.  Send  your  check  today  to: 

AMERICAN  DAFFODIL  SOCIETY 
89  Chichester  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  06840 


Your  AIS  Membership 
Gives  You 

.  .  .  A  Glassification  system  for  all  irises,  designed  to  maintain  order  and 
proper  recognition  for  species  and  horticultural  classes; 

.  .  .  A  Registration  system  for  named  varieties  (except  bulbous  irises)  to 
prevent  chaos  among  varieties  in  commerce; 

.  .  .  An  Awards  system  to  give  full  recognition  to  varieties  of  outstanding 
quality,  and  to  promote  development  of  new  classes  and  ever-increasing 
excellence; 

.  .  .  A  Judges  Training  program  to  provide  AIS  judges  with  information 
on  the  continually  advancing  developments  in  all  classes  of  irises,  and 
to  train  new  judges  for  irises  in  the  garden  and  on  the  show  bench; 

.  .  .  A  Test  Garden  program  to  promote  development  of  varieties  giving 
dependable  performance  in  a  wide  range  of  climatic  and  cultural 
conditions; 

.  .  .  A  Research  program  to  seek  answers  to  problems  in  culture,  diseases 
and  pests;  to  study  basic  species  relationships  and  inheritance  factors 
to  help  breeders  produce  new  and  better  irises.  (Research  and  life 
memberships  help  build  funds  for  this  program.) ; 

.  .  .  A  Publications  program  including  quarterly  Bulletins,  books,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  brochures  to  provide  up-to-date  information  about  irises, 
and  aids  to  those  working  for  better  promotion  of  irises; 

.  .  .  An  Exhibitions  program  to  assist  societies  and  groups  in  planning 
shows  and  exhibits;  to  provide  official  medal,  certificate  and  ribbon 
awards  to  recognize  cultural  achievement  in  growing  irises; 

...  A  Slides  program  to  provide  groups  of  irisarians  and  garden  clubs  with 
educadonal  entertainment  material; 

...  A  Robin  program  to  bring  irisarians  all  over  the  world  into  closer 
touch;  to  provide  an  educational  and  informational  activity  in  all 
phases  of  iris  interest; 

.  .  .  Programs  of  Regional  and  National  Activity  to  encourage  participa¬ 
tion  of  all  irisarians  in  promotion  of  better  irises; 

...  A  Youth  program  to  encourage  the  interest  and  participation  of  young 
people  who  will  be  tomorrow’s  irisarians. 

...  A  Species  program  dedicated  to  the  study  and  preservation  of  species 
irises ; 

...  A  Public  Relations  program  to  give  wide  publicity  to  irises  and  their 
place  in  American  gardens. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  AIS  is  doing  for  you,  to  enhance  your  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  appreciation  of  irises.  It  is  your  Society.  What  AIS  membership 

means  to  you  is  determined  largely  by  the  extent  of  your  participation  in  its 

activities. 
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The  Amazing  Louisiana  Iris 

C.  W.  Amy,  Jr. 

The  complete  story  of  Louisiana  Irises  has  not  yet  been  written.  The 
story  does  tell  us  some  amazing  things,  among  which  is  the  quality  of 
adaptability.  Louisiana  Irises  seem  to  possess  the  most  desirable  quality 
of  adaptability  both  as  to  culture  and  climate. 

Louisiana  Irises  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  versatile  members  of  the 
iris  family  and  are  spreading  their  beauty  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  news  to  hear  of  the  success  obtained  with  these  irises  along  the 
coastal  areas  of  states  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time  that  they  have  and  are  doing  well  in  Houston,  Fort  Worth, 
Dallas,  Mobile,  Lake  Charles,  Lafayette,  New  Orleans,  and  along  the 
Mississippi  coast. 

From  California  reports  indicate  the  Louisiana  Irises  do  well  in  many 
parts  of  southern  sections  of  this  state.  It  appears  that  except  for  those 
sections  where  the  soil  is  very  alkaline  these  irises  will  grow  and  flourish. 
Even  in  areas  with  alkaline  soil  and  scant  rainfall,  beds  can  be  prepared  in 
such  fashion  to  hold  moisture  and  to  correct  soil  alkalinity. 

In  colder  areas,  the  Louisiana  Irises  ;may  perform  better  when  planted 
in  well-drained  areas.  The  experience  of  one  Topeka,  Kansas,  iris  gardener 
points  success  with  Louisiana  irises  and  finds  them  as  satisfactory  as  the 
bearded  irises  once  they  have  become  established. 

From  the  Northwest,  the  state  of  Washington,  another  successful  ex¬ 
perience  was  encountered.  They  were  planted  in  the  open  with  no  attempt 
to  protect  them  from  the  severity  of  the  weather.  This  experience  suggests 
that  again  once  established  these  plants  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
not  only  in  producing  flowers,  but  in  multiplication  of  rhizomes.  This 
grower  planted  the  irises  in  full  sunlight,  in  sandy  loam,  with  arid  summer 
conditions  except  for  occasional  irrigation,  and  with  winters  of  considerable 
snow  and  freezing  going  down  in  the  ground  about  one  foot. 

In  the  central  states  if  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Nebraska 
and  Iowa,  Louisiana  irises  will  grow  well  if  the  needed  organic  material  and 
soil  alkalinty  are  taken  care  of. 

Even  in  the  Northeast  one  noted  nursery  reports  that  many  Louisiana 
hybrids  are  hardy  and  increase  rapidly,  making  it  possible  to  have  a  pro¬ 
longed  iris  blooming  season. 

The  distribution  of  Louisiana  irises  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  United 
States.  This  writer  is  acquainted  with  persons  in  Australia,  England  and 
South  Africa  who  have  had  success  in  growing  these  irises.  In  some  places 
the  start  with  our  iris  had  to  be  made  by  acquiring  seed;  in  other  cases  by 
way  of  imported  rhizomes.  Correspondence  with  these  persons  reveals 
how  satisfactory  these  irises  are  internationally. 

As  one  Louisiana  iris  booster  once  wrote,  “It  is  wonderful  to  think  that 
the  day  may  come  when  the  sun  will  not  set  on  the  Louisiana  Iris.” 
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THE  IRIS  BLOSSOM 

Mabel  M.  Kuykendall 

you  are  the  epitome 
of  skyward  reach  and  downward 
pull: 

Your  standards  shape  a  temple 
whose  iridescent  walls 
can  hold  our  reverence. 

Your  falls 

( sometimes  complex ,  sometimes  sim- 
ple) 

tenderly  balance 
depth  with  height , 
up  with  down. 

Altogether  beautiful, 
you  exemplify 
the  eternal  sacredness 
of  heaven  and  earth, 
of  earth  and  sky. 


GROWS  BETTER  PLANTS  INDOORS  OR  OUTDOORS 
In  Poorest  Soil  --  Even  in  Sand  or  Water 

Preferred  by  millions  for  30  years.  Simply  dissolve 
in  water  and  feed  all  plants  through  roots  or  foliage. 
Clean,  odorless.  If  dealer  can’t  supply,  send  $1  for 
10  ozs.  -  makes  60  gals.  75-Product  Catalog  free. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEM.  CO.,  Copley,  Obi*  44121,  U.SJL 


HyPDNeX 


Deserve  the  Best 

Use  F  &  B  Geranium  &  Iris  Food 
4-12-4  Granular.  100%  plant 
food;  no  fillers;  Contains  Organic 
Nitrogen  and  Chelated  Iron  to 
prevent  Chlorosis. 

Available  at  your 
local  dealer 

Faesy  &  Besthoff,  Inc. 
Edgewater,  N.  J.  07020 
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IMPORTANT 


If  you  have  moved,  or  plan  to  change  address,  or  if  your  Bulletin 
address,  including  Zip  Code,  is  wrong,  notify 


Clifford  W.  Benson,  Secretary 
American  Iris  Society 

2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 


KAY  SEE  DE  LUXE  GARDEN  MARKERS 
RUSTPROOF  WEATHERPROOF  PERMANENT 

All  aluminum  heavy  gauge  nameplate  with  rolled  edge.  Vinyl 

coated  stiff  wire  stem,  offset  as  illustrated. 

REGULAR  SIZE  —  2%x4”  nameplate,  16  %»  stem 

dozen,  $3.25  25  for  $6.25  100  for  $19.95 

KING  SIZE  —  21/4x4”  nameplate,  25”  stem 

dozen,  $4.25  25  for  $7.95  100  for  $27.50 

DWARFIE  SIZE  —  I%x2%”  nameplate,  12”  stem 

dozen,  $2.95  25  for  $5.50  100  for  $17.50 

Because  of  increased  postage  rates  to  distant  points,  please  ADD  TO 

ABOVE  PRICES: 

If  your  zip  code  begins  with  0,  1  or  9;  doz.  20c  25 — 35c  100 — 80c 
If  your  zip  code  begins  with  2,  3  or  8;  doz.  10c  25 — 20c  100 — 50c 


FOR  PERMANENCE  AND  LEGIBILITY,  THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST 

For  best  marking  results,  use  Deco-write,  a  quick  drying  hard  finish  lacquer  in  a  ball  point 
tube.  Easy  to  apply  —  lasts  several  seasons.  Stocked  in  five  colors  —  Black,  Forest  Green,  Cherry 
Red,  Orange  and  White.  Price  69c  per  tube  with  order;  75c  mailed  separately. 


100  NE  81st  St. 


TOP  O’  THE  RIDGE 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  64118 


INTRODUCTIONS  FOR  1970 

Miniature  Tall  Bearded 

GINGHAM  BLUE— Pale  blue  dainty  flowers  on  well-branched  stalks.  $10 
Intermediate  Bearded 

SPRING  INTERLUDE — A  full,  ruffled  rosy  pink  amoena.  An  early, 
bright  spot  of  color  in  the  garden.  Hybridizers  have  been  interested  in 
this  iris  for  work  with  amoenas  and  MTB  irises.  Fertile.  (Pink  Ruffles  x 
E-548  Pink  Plicate:  Noweta  x  Widget)  X  F-638  (Pink  Ruffles  x  I.  mel- 
lita)  $10 

Price  list  on  request — my  introductions  only. 

Mary  Louise  Dunderman 

480  White  Pond  Drive  Akron,  Ohio  44320 
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MULTI  PURPOSE  PLASTIC  TAG 


Ideal  for  labeling  iris,  daylilies,  trees  and  shrubs.  Pro¬ 
vides  a  lot  of  space  for  hybridizers.  Makes  a  very  econom¬ 
ical,  permanent  garden  marker. 

Fashion  your  own  stakes  from  heavy  wire  or  discarded 
coat  hangers  as  illustrated. 

G  — j  5/8”  X  3%”.  Comes  with  copper  wires. 

100— $1.50  500  $4.00  1000— $6.45 


TERRACLOR  75% 

For  SOFT  ROT  ami  CROWN  ROT  (Mustard  Seed  Fungus) 

Just  mix  one  tablespoonful  of  Terraclor  75%  in  one  gallon  of  water  and 
saturate  the  iris  plants  and  soil  with  the  solution.  If  only  a  few  plants  to 
treat,  dust  the  plants,  rhizomes  and  soil  with  Terraclor  75%  and  it  works 
like  magic.  TERRACLOR  75%  —  3  lbs.  $5.00  Post  Paid. 

GABLE  IRIS  GARDENS 

2543  38th  Ave.  So.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55406 


1970  INTRODUCTIONS 

DAWNBREAKER — TB  31”.  M-L.  Very  lacy  orange  self  with  self  beard.  The 
styles  are  extremely  lacy.  It  has  three  branches  and  a  terminal.  Parentage 
N61-37-62B  :  Apricot  Dancer  x  ((Golden  Flash  x  Topflight))  X  Orange 
Chariot.  Sdlg.  N67-3-23.  Net  25.00 

KENO — TB  31”.  E.  Pale  orchid  standards  with  a  green  line  up  the  midrib. 
The  orchid  styles  are  tipped  yellow.  The  near  horizontal  falls  have  a  deep 
yellow  haft.  The  beard  is  deep  yellow.  There  are  three  branches  and  the 
terminal.  (Fifth  Avenue  X  Century  Twenty-one).  Sdlg.  N65-17-6.  Net  25.00 

LUCKY  NUMBER — TB  34”.  M-L.  Reverse  pink  amoena  with  quite  pink  stand¬ 
ards  and  white  falls.  The  beard  is  tangerine.  There  are  three  branches  and 
the  terminal.  A  sister  to  Symphonette.  (Debby  Rairdon  X  Kingdom)  Sdlg. 
N65-57-6.  Net  25.00 

SENTRY — TB  34”.  E.M.  White  and  violet  plicata  with  very  wide  parts  and 
excellent  branching.  There  is  dainty  feather  stitching  on  all  edges.  It  has  a 
prominent  deep  purple  style.  (Tea  Apron  X  Stepping  Out)  Sdlg.  N65-6-5. 

Net  25.00 

SUNSET  SCENE — TB  33”.  M-L.  Well-branched  light  orange  with  a  tangerine 
beard.  It  has  three  branches  and  terminal.  Parentage  N61-37-62B  :  Apricot 
Dancer  x  ((Golden  Flash  x  Topflight))  X  Orange  Parade.  Sdlg.  N64-23-65B. 

Net  25.00 

NOYD’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1501  Fifth  St.  Wenatchee,  Wa.  98801 
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Notes  on  Early  Wichita  Bloom  1970 

by  Lucy  Fry 

I've  always  thought  that  there  was  something  special  about  the  miniature 
dwarf  bearded  irises.  They  bloom  early  in  the  season  when  everyone  is 
anxious  to  see  any  iris,  take  the  wind,  rain  and  cold  of  spring  and  still  lift 
perky,  pretty  blooms  for  all  to  see.  We  had  moved  the  miniatures  into  the 
rock  garden  which  is  on  a  30  degree  slope  facing  east.  The  little  fellows 
settled  down  among  the  rocks  as  though  it  had  always  been  home  and 
performed  in  an  extra  special  way. 

Bloom  started  on  April  7th  with  ORCHID  ELF  (A.  Brown  ’64),  a  dainty 
red-violet  with  darker  spot  on  the  falls  and  sporting  a  blue  beard.  This  was 
a  mass  of  bloom  and  in  continual  bloo,m  until  May  2nd. 

Varietal  comments  on  the  miniatures  are  made  only  on  those  in  our  own 
garden,  on  one-  and  two-year  clumps,  none  of  which  were  over  a  foot  in 
diameter. 

ABLAZE  (Welch  ’55) — yellow  with  dark  red  falls  edged  yellow  with  an 
orange  beard.  Tailored  form,  long  bloom  season. 

ALASKAN  ICE  (Roberts  ’63) — blue-white  self  which  shows  typical 
rounded  regeliabred  form.  This  one  is  blue  or  white  according  to  the  year — 
this  being  a  blue  year. 

APRIL  FROST  (A.  Brown  ’64) — beautiful  pure  white,  flaring  form 
with,  this  year,  very  pale  blue  veining,  fading  to  white. 

APRIL  VAR  (A.  Brown  ’66) — this  pumila  is  similar  to  ABLAZE  in 
coloring  but  on  a  smaller,  dantier  scale  and  with  an  orange  beard  that 
shades  to  white  at  the  tips.  We  bought  this  the  year  it  was  introduced,  grew 
it  and  were  unimpressed.  Not  until  it  was  moved  to  the  rock  garden  and 
fonned  a  nice  sized  clump  did  it  show  its  true  worth.  It  has  blossomed  a 
good  four  weeks  and  holds  its  color  well. 

BEE  WINGS  (A.  Brown  ’60) — here  is  another  that  must  be  judged 
after  it  forms  a  clump.  BEE  WINGS  has  won  many  honors  and  rightfully 
so.  Bright  yellow  with  a  wing  shaped  radiating  spot  on  each  side  of  the 
beard.  Not  only  was  this  a  blue  year,  it  was  a  green  year,  too.  The  spots 
were  a  definite  greenish  color  on  flower  opening,  deepening  to  dark  brown 
after  a  few  hours. 

BLUE  FROST  (Doriot  ’57) — beautifully  shaped  light  blue  with  white 
beard. 

BLUE  WHISKERS  (Welch  ’60) — a  full  yellow  with  a  yellow  green  area 
around  the  blue  beard. 

CLAIRE  (A.  Brown  ’59) — medium  blue  with  darker  blue  spot  on  falls 
and  a  white  beard.  Outstanding  in  color  intensity  and  length  of  bloom. 

FASHION  LADY  (Welch  ’57) — deep  clear  yellow  with  orange  beard. 
Always  dependable,  form  good  and  color  does  not  fade. 

GAY  LASSIE  (Welch  ’57) — white  standards,  yellow  falls  with  white 
rim,  beard  orange  to  white  at  the  tip. 

GOLDEN  EARRINGS  (El  Dorado  ’62) — smoky  gold  self,  muted  and 
yet  appealing. 

KNICK  KNACK  (Greenlee  '61) — white  and  blue  plicata  with  white 
beard.  Blooms  profusely.  Falls  a  little  long  for  good  proportion  and  lacks 
a  little  in  substance,  but  always  most  welcome. 
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LITTLE  VILLI  AN  (Welch  ’54) — very  dark  violet  (purple)  with  white 
beard — still  a  good  doer  and  a  long  bloom  season. 

NAVY  FLIRT  (Tutmark  ’65) — full  blue  violet  standards,  darker  blue 
violet  falls  with  rim  a  lighter  blue  and  topped  off  with  a  white  beard. 
Bloo,med  four  weeks  and  with  CLAIRE  and  ORCHID  ELF  drew  the  most 
comments  from  garden  visitors. 

I  always  hesitate  to  comment  on  first  year  bloom  because  the  second  year 
can  make  such  a  liar  out  of  you,  so  I’ll  confine  myself  only  to  those  con¬ 
vention  guest  irises  that  showed  at  least  one  well-formed  bloom  this  year. 
Miniature  dwarfs  (convention  guests) 

APRIL  ROSE  (A.  Brown  ’65) — red-violet  with  darker  red-violet  veining 
giving  a  spot  effect  to  the  falls,  blue  beard.  Very  lovely! 

DOLL  HOUSE  (A.  Brown  ’68) — full  violet  standards,  lighter  violet  falls 
with  a  dark  violet  spot  and  blue  beard. 

GREEN  PIXIE  (A.  Brown  ’66) — cream  with  light  green  spot  around 
the  white  beard. 

LEMON  PUFF  (Dunbar  ’69) — very  pale  yellow  self,  standards  slightly 
darker  than  falls,  nicely  formed. 

NANCY  MARIA  (A.  Brown  ’60) — light  blue  self  with  white  beard,  cool 
and  lovely. 

RED  PIXIE  (A.  Brown  ’68) — red-violet  with  darker  red-violet  spot  and 
veining  on  the  falls  around  the  blue  beard. 

SUN  SPARKLE  (Sindt  ’68) — petite  full  yellow  pumila  with  darker 
yellow  spot  on  falls,  orange  beard. 

Aril  meds  and  aril  seedlings  (convention  guests) 

SILKEN  DALLIANCE  x  IB  MAC  (Gordon  Loveridge)— from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  a  taller  IB  MAC  in  color  and  form  with  a  black  signal  and  very  dark 
beard.  Not  much  branching  on  a  3  foot  stalk  but  it  had  4  buds.  Each 
bloom  held  up  well  in  spite  of  a  hot  wind  that  destroyed  blooms  with  less 
substance.  Color  of  deep  royal  purple  did  not  fade.  I  like  this  one! 

67  D  24B  (Jeffries) — dark  violet  with  darker  purple  falls,  edged  the 
color  of  the  standards,  veining  that  is  nearly  black  and  lit  up  by  an  orange 
beard.  This  bloomed  standard  dwarf  size.  A  nice  little  one. 

67  D  22  (Jeffries) — crea,m  standards  with  a  violet  flush,  tan  wash  with  a 
brown  wash,  cream  rim  and  orange  beard.  Bloomed  standard  dwarf  height, 
flowers  nicely  shaped  but  large  for  a  dwarf.  Next  year  may  see  it  grow 
to  be  right  for  an  intermediate.  Bloomed  almost  two  weeks. 

56  B  (Christlieb) — violet  standards  with  yellow  rib,  brownish  falls  with 
red  veining.  Beard  shading  from  green  at  center  of  flower  to  orange  at 
the  tip.  Domed  standards  and  flaring  falls  made  this  an  interesting  iris. 
Standard  Dwarfs  (convention  guests) 

BLACK  BIT  (A.  Brown  ’69) — very  dark  red-black  with  slightly  lighter 
rim,  orange  beard.  Fine  flaring  form. 

BONGO  (A.  Brown  ’66) — lavender  blue  with  a  red-violet  spot,  brownish 
cast  at  the  haft,  orange  beard.  Very  different. 

LAVENDER  LASS  (A.  Brown  ’67) — lavender  even  to  the  beard  with 
a  very  faint  veining  of  a  darker  violet  on  the  hafts  that  only  adds  interest. 

LEMON  DREAM  (A.  Brown  ’67) — light  yellow  with  darker  yellow 
falls,  rimmed  with  the  lighter  yellow,  yellow  beard. 
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SKY  BOLT  (A.  Brown  ’68) — ruffled  blue  with  an  almost  olive  flush 
on  the  hafts  around  the  blue  beard.  A  unique  and  lovely  iris. 

TIPPY  (A.  Brown  '68) — violet  blue  with  a  darker  violet  spot  and  a 
violet  beard. 

This  is  only  a  sampling  of  the  bloom  to  be  expected  in  our  garden  during 
the  1971  convention  year.  This  report  covers  only  this  year’s  bloom  up  to 
May  1st,  doesn’t  include  any  of  the  outstanding  irises  we  saw  in  other 
gardens  and  just  skims  the  surface  in  our  own  garden.  I  can  hardly  wait 
to  see  the  rest  of  the  guest  irises,  the  borders,  tails  and  .miniature  tails. 


TOMTEBO  .  .  . 

(LAVONE  NEY  1968)  TB.  35".  EML.  (25D-05  DCM).  Medium 
brown  with  pink  undertone,  pronounced  lavender  blaze  under  bronze 
beard.  Flaring,  ruffled  and  silky.  (June  Bride  X  Fortune’s  Gift)  A 
distinctive  brown.  HC  and  EC  1967,  FIM  and  Judges  Choice  1969 
$15.00  net.  All  rhizomes  sent  “special  handling”  prepaid. 

MRS.  GEORGE  (LAVONE)  NEY  JR. 

2517  S.  Brisbane  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53207 


1970  INTRODUCTIONS 

DEBRA  LA  RAE.  (L.  Freudenburg,  1970)  TB.  33”.  (Lilyann  x  Marilyn  C)  Standards 
shaded  gold  and  flushed  pink;  falls  white,  hafts  shaded  and  veined  pink  and  gold;  gold 
border;  bright  red  beard;  ruffled  and  laced.  $15.00 

DOUG  BARRY.  (L.  Freudenburg,  1970)  TB.  36”.  (Black  Onyx  x  Black  Rose)  Black 
self  with  purple  cast;  deep  blue  beard.  $20.00 

JAMES  BOOHER.  (L.  Freudenburg,  1970)  TB.  38”.  (Allegiance  x  Indiglow)  Very  dark 
blue  self  with  hint  of  brown  at  corner  of  haft;  ruffled;  blue  based  brown  beard.  $25.00 

JIMMY.  (L.  Freudenburg,  1970)  BB.  20”.  Prairie  Lilt  x  Wayward  Wind).  Iridescent 
blend  of  blue,  plum  and  brown;  orange  beard  tipped  purple.  $10.00 

KAY  SCHEVE.  (L.  Freudenburg,  1970)  BB.  28”.  (Dot  and  Dash  x  two  plicata  seedlings) 
Standards  deep  aconite  violet  with  touch  of  white  on  each  side  of  lower  midrib;  falls  white 
with  heavily  dotted  border  of  deep  aconite  violet  stripe  extending  down  from  blue  beard. 
$15.00  *| 

PARFAIT.  (L.  Freudenburg,  1970)  TB.  32”.  (Sdlg.  62-5  x  Lacy  Surprise)  Standards  deep 
rose;  falls  vivid  gold;  bright  orange  beard;  all  petals  edged  with  lace  and  sprayed  with 
gold.  $15.00. 

FREUDENBURG  IRIS  GARDEN 

7  7  . 

(Sorry,  no  catalogs  available) 

Box  327  Battle  Creek,  Neb.  68715 
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One  of  the  most  outstanding  exhibits  I  ever  have  seen  at  a  show  was 
that  provided  by  the  Schlieferts  at  the  Omaha  show.  I  have  seen  exhibits 
of  Dykes  Medal  winners  before,  but  never  before  have  I  seen  all  but  two 
in  good  bloom  at  a  show.  They  were  arranged  by  years,  and  it  certainly  was 
an  object  lesson  in  the  improvement  of  irises  over  the  years.  Whatever  the 
Schlieferts  did,  outside  of  living  right,  to  get  all  but  two  of  the  Dykes 
winners  over  the  years  to  bloom,  and  with  perfection  of  bloom,  at  the  sarne 
time,  I  can’t  guess,  but  it  was  a  startling  display.  Incidentally,  their  new 
ANGEL  CHOIR  took  the  show  by  storm,  and  some  of  the  connoisseurs 
at  the  show  bought  it  on  the  spot. 

Which  reminds  me  of  something  that  I  had  overlooked:  that  clump  of 
GOLDENAIRE  in  Roy  Brizendine’s  garden  last  year,  with  about  ten 
show  stalks  in  one  clump,  made  a  sight  that  I  still  can  close  my  eyes  and 
see.  It  was  superb. 

Left  Omaha  on  April  28  for  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Stopped  en  route 
to  attend  the  dinner  by  the  Wichita  club  honoring  Bill  Bledsoe.  It  always 
is  a  pleasant  experience  to  visit  with  the  Wichita  iris  growers,  and  Bill, 
always  eloquent,  outdid  himself  that  evening,  in  a  speech  designed  to 
acquaint  the  membership  with  the  American  Iris  Society. 

Really  had  intended  to  stay  for  part  of  the  Judging  School,  but  found 
that  Kay  had  promised  our  time  for  the  Stillwater  show,  so  spent  part  of 
Saturday  afternoon  there.  John  Humphrey  and  the  Stillwater  people  had 
put  together  a  quite  delightful  and  colorful  show,  and  the  time  spent  there 
was  fun. 

The  trip  south  was  to  get  into  the  registration  and  introduction  files, 
which  Kay  keeps,  to  update  the  master  list  for  New  York  with  names  of 
irises  which  had  been  registered  since  the  1970  Registrations  and,  Introduc¬ 
tions  for  1969  came  out,  to  check  eligibles  for  the  President’s  Cup  for  the 
New  York  meeting,  and  to  build  the  ballot  for  Favorite  Guest  Irises  for  that 
meeting.  It  was  a  time-consuming  job  of  checking  and  rechecking,  and 
took  about  five  long  hard  days. 

One  day,  when  I  was  working  on  these  lists  and  ballots,  I  glanced  out 
the  patio  door  and  almost  did  a  double  take.  Five  motorcycles  were  piled 
up  in  the  back  yard,  and  six  boys  of  eighth  and  ninth  grade  age  were  por¬ 
ing  over  the  iris  patch.  This  so  completely  defied  the  picture  of  youth  all 
too  commonly  portrayed  by  the  media  that  my  curiosity  was  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  I  walked  out  to  see  what  was  happening.  Six  boys  were  mov¬ 
ing  from  iris  to  iris,  discussing  form  and  branching  and  substance  and  color 
and  plicata  pattern — so  deeply  engrossed  in  iris  talk  that  they  hardly  noted 
my  presence.  The  session  must  have  lasted  a  half  hour,  and  then  suddenly, 
with  the  dinner  hour  approaching,  five  of  the  boys  mounted  their  motor¬ 
cycles  and  clattered  off  homeward.  I  just  wouldn’t  have  believed  it  except 
for  seeing  it. 

When  I  saw  that  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  complete  the  lists  and  bal¬ 
lots  and  get  them  off  to  Bill  Peck  in  time,  Irene  and  I  started  working  on 
what  was  our  second  mission  to  the  south,  that  of  color  classifying  irises 
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for  a  revision  of  the  color  classification  booklet.  T  he  old  one  is  sold  out, 
and  revision  is  needed  with  new  color  classes  and  large  numbers  of  new 
irises.  This  time  we  want  to  do  it  without  the  tremendous  haste  under 
which  we  had  to  work  in  previous  publications.  Perry  Parrish  had  thought¬ 
fully  furnished  us  with  a  list  of  gardens  that  had  large  numbers  of  new 
irises,  and  we  found  in  those  gardens  an  almost  heaven-sent  opportunity 
to  see  the  newer  ones. 

We  tried  to  reach  Helen  McCaughey  on  the  phone,  with  no  success. 
But  we  did  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  her  garden,  and  read  color  on  a 
lot  of  the  new  ones.  But  many  were  not  in  bloom  yet.  I  was  really  im¬ 
pressed  with  that  enormous  clump  of  white  irises  in  the  corner  of  the 
back  garden  (I  never  did  find  the  name  tag). 

In  the  process  of  color  reading,  I  never  really  get  to  study  an  iris.  To 
cover  large  numbers,  Irene  and  I  have  to  work  as  a  team,  and  with  her 
delicate  sense  of  color,  she  can  dictate  names  and  color  classes  faster  than 
I  can  write.  So  I  just  get  a  glance,  except  when  that  glance  shows  some¬ 
thing  really  outstanding  or  unusual.  I  was  impressed  with  the  clump  of 
VIOLET  HARMONY  in  Kay’s  garden,  with  eight  show  type  stalks  all 
out  at  one  time,  and  the  branching  of  SAN  LEANDRO  made  me  stop  for 
a  second  look. 

But  in  general,  for  two  days  I  saw  hundreds  of  irises  without  really  see¬ 
ing  them. 

The  first  day,  we  were  piloted  by  Kathy  Hopper,  who  took  off  work  as 
a  medical  technician  to  see  that  we  got  to  the  right  places  without  loss  of 
time,  and  we  looked  at  gardens  and  irises  until  twilight  gathered.  The  first 
stop  was  at  the  garden  of  Tom  Jones,  who  grows  an  amazing  number  of  the 
new  and  good  ones  in  an  unbelievably  small  space.  Here  we  got  another 
look  at  FLIGHT  OF  ANGELS,  and  a  number  of  excellently  grown  irises 
of  recent  introduction.  It  is  a  garden  that  deserved  more  time  and  study 


Bill  and  Dollie  Carter 

512  South  6th  Herrin,  Ill.  62948 

After  15  years  of  growing,  and  hybridizing  with  the  best  irises  on  the 
market,  we  proudly  present  these  two: 

DEAR  DOLLIE.  Sdlg.  68-1.  TB.  36”.  EM.  Y4V.  Standards  canary  yel¬ 
low  (Wilson  2/2)  tightly  held  and  fully  closed.  Falls  campanula  violet 
(Wilson  37/2)  edged  with  %”  border  of  golden  tan.  Falls  wide  and  flaring. 
Perfect  branching  with  9  to  12  buds  per  stalk.  Excellent  grower,  and  fer¬ 
tile  both  ways.  Bon  Vivant  X  Milestone.  HC  ’69.  . .  . . Net  $25.00 

AMETHYST  LACE.  Sdlg.  66-6.  TB.  36”.  EM.  V1L.  Lavender  lilac  self, 
extremely  lacy.  Closed  standards  and  flaring  falls.  Beard  tipped  light  violet. 
Clean  hafts.  Show  stalk  branching.  Good  power.  Amethyst  Flame  X  Mis¬ 
sion  Garden  seedling.  HC  ’69.  . ...  Net  $25.00 

Both  irises  for  $40.00.  These  irises  in  Eldorado  and  Paulsen  gardens  for 
the  National  at  Wichita  in  ’71. 

No  catalog,  but  write  your  wants.  Reasonable  prices  on  newer  irises. 


WICHITA  -  1971 
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than  the  brief  time  we  could  spend,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  talk  to  Tom 
and  Bonnie  Jones,  and  discuss  kindred  interests. 

The  second  garden  of  the  day  was  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Mason 
of  Edmond.  Here  were  some  four  hundred  superbly  grown  irises,  all  of 
recent  introduction  or  great  stars  of  a  little  earlier  introduction  that  have 
by  their  performance  earned  the  right  to  be  in  any  good  iris  garden.  The 
garden  was  a  riot  of  color,  in  irises,  and  of  almost  equal  note  was  that  rock 
garden  and  the  companion  plantings.  Here  was  a  garden  that  one  could 
study  during  the  entire  bloom  season. 

While  we  were  in  Edmond,  we  stopped  to  see  Leah  and  Jean  Ralls  and 
their  garden.  The  garden  is  a  peaceful  haven  where  one  could  sit  and  bask 
in  the  surrounding  beauty,  and  we  delighted  with  Jean’s  going  with  us  and 
describing  the  characteristics  of  each  iris.  Here  we  saw  SKYWATCH 
grown  as  we  never  had  before.  The  guest  book  disclosed  that  many  iris- 
arians  and  garden  visitors  from  far  and  near  came  to  see  this  garden. 

Off  to  Perry  Parrish’s  garden,  and  here  is  a  garden  in  which  a  dedicated 
irisarian  could  spend  all  day  every  day  during  the  bloom  season.  Even  the 
Louisiana  BLACK  WIDOW  was  putting  on  a  show.  We  would  guess  that 
there  were  over  500  irises  in  the  garden.  After  a  couple  of  hours,  dusk  be¬ 
gan  to  gather,  and  we  decided  we  had  better  come  back  another  day.  So 
this  we  did,  spending  about  three  hours  the  next  day,  and  saw  showstalk 
after  showstalk.  Had  a  chance  to  visit  with  Perry  on  the  second  visit.  His 
garden  and  his  enthusiasm  stamp  him  as  a  truly  dedicated  irisarian,  and 
as  RVP  he  has  been  a  spark  plug  on  Region  22.  One  leaves  such  a  garden 
with  deep  regret  that  other  demands  prevent  one  from  staying  and  staying 
to  watch  the  unfolding  panorama  during  the  entire  bloom  season. 

The  last  afternoon  we  spent  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jimmy  Wage. 
What  magnificently  grown  irises!  We  wish  we  had  Jimmy’s  green  thumb, 
and  in  addition  to  being  grown  superbly,  it  was  a  superb  collection  of  great 
irises.  Again,  we  wished  that  we  had  had  more  time,  not  only  to  study 
the  irises,  but  to  visit  with  Jimmy. 

That  evening  we  helped  Drew  get  his  specimens  to  the  Soonerland  show, 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  Dr.  Saddoris  and  a  number  of  other 
Oklahoma  friends.  Went  back  the  next  morning  to  get  a  peak  at  the  show 
before  leaving  for  Texas,  and  saw  Perry  Parrish  walk  in  with  an  eye¬ 
catching  stalk  of  ROYAL  GOLD. 

Spent  another  couple  of  days  in  Texas,  where  we  have  another  iris 
enthusiast  grandson,  and  then  departed  for  home.  We  wanted  to  visit 
Marvin  Fletcher,  and  see  the  Wichita  gardens  and  the  Brizendine  gardens 
on  the  way  home,  but  we  already  had  been  gone  for  fourteen  days,  and 
when  we  arrived  home  the  mail  was  piled  discouragingly  high.  But  the 
following  Sunday,  we  made  a  fast  trip  to  Kansas  City  to  see  the  Minnick 
gardens.  They  were  thoroughly  magnificent  this  year,  and  we  had  delight¬ 
ful  visits  with  our  hosts  and  with  the  Streets  and  the  Fondobles.  It  was  in 
this  garden  that  color  classification  came  to  a  halt  until  I  could  get  a 
good  look  at  POINT  CLEAR.  That  right  now  in  Number  One  on  my 
must  list.  Color  classification  also  came  to  a  stop  when  we  saw  OLIVE 
COCKTAIL;  surely  never  was  any  other  iris  so  appropriately  named. 

Since  then:  Well,  pretty  steady  pecking  at  the  typewriter  to  get  caught 
up  again. 
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IN  MEMO  RI AM 


DR.  PHILIP  A.  LOOMIS 

Dr.  Philip  A.  Loomis,  pioneer  western  heart  specialist  and  Colorado's 
most  noted  iris  hybridizer,  died  March  9th  at  age  94. 

Dr.  Loomis  was  born  Sept.  21,  1875,  in  Chicago,  where  he  grew  up  and 
attended  Rush  Medical  College  from  which  he  graduated  in  1904.  While 
in  medical  school  Dr.  Loomis  contracted  tuberculosis.  With  no  effective 
drugs  available  at  that  time  physicians  often  recommended  that  TB  pa¬ 
tients  seek  the  dry  climate  of  Colo¬ 
rado  with  maximum  exposure  to  air 
and  sunshine.  Accordingly,  after  his 
graduation  from  Rush,  Dr.  Loomis 
bought  a  round  trip  ticket  from 
Chicago  to  Colorado  Springs  (round 
trip  since  he  was  not  sure  he  would 
wish  to  stay)  and  arrived  in  Colo¬ 
rado  to  regain  his  health.  Buying  a 
team,  wagon  and  camp  equipment 
he  roamed  the  hills  of  the  mile-high 
state  for  several  months  and  found 
his  rigorous  regimen  in  the  salubri¬ 
ous  climate  effective;  the  TB  con¬ 
quered. 

With  the  return  half  of  his  round 
trip  ticket  still  in  his  pocket  he  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  in  Colorado  a  while 
longer  and  started  his  medical 
practice  in  Colorado  Springs.  Here 
he  met  and  married  Sara  Jackson, 
daughter  of  Colorado  pioneers.  As 
a  heart  specialist  Dr.  Loomis  in¬ 
stalled  the  first  electro-cardiograph 
machine  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river. 

After  retiring  from  a  very  successful  practice  Dr.  Loomis  was  able  to 
devote  more  attention  to  his  interest  in  the  iris,  a  hobby  he  liked  but  one 
his  friends  enjoyed  even  more,  for  a  trek  to  the  Loomis  garden  has  always 
been  the  highlight  of  the  Colorado  iris  season.  With  a  magnificent  view 
of  Pikes  Peak  to  the  west,  and  tall  evergreens  protecting  the  iris  planted 
in  both  formal  beds  and  scattered  about  in  smaller  plantings,  blooms  were 
displayed  to  perfection.  Phil  and  Sara  Loomis  welcomed  all  with  warmest 
hospitality. 

BLLTE  VELVET  in  1929  was  Dr.  Loomis’  first  introduction.  In  1931 
the  first  pink  bud  iris  bloomed  in  the  Loomis  garden.  Though  light  in 
color  and  small  in  stature  this  variety,  SEASHELL,  was  a  major  break¬ 
through  in  pink  breeding.  Displayed  at  the  Chicago  1933-34  World’s  Fair, 
the  planting  brought  forth  expressions  of  disbelief  from  irisarians  who  main- 
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tained  '‘Irises  don't  come  in  that  color."  With  MOROCCO  ROSE,  intro¬ 
duced  in  1937,  SEASHELL  is  in  the  background  of  most  of  today’s  pink 
iris. 

Best  known  of  Loomis  irises  is  ELMOHR.  Introduced  in  1942,  at  which 
time  Kenneth  Smith,  writing  in  the  Bulletin,  said  “I  consider  this  the  out¬ 
standing  iris  of  the  year.  It  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  WILLIAM  MOHR 
seedling,”  Elmohr  quickly  rose  through  the  ranks  and  won  the  Dykes 
Medal  in  1945.  For  25  years  it  won  Popularity  Poll  rating.  Probably 
more  plants  of  ELMOHR  have  been  sold  than  any  other  variety. 

ELMOHR  was  not  the  fortuitous  result  of  a  chance  cross.  Rather  it  was 
the  result  of  an  intensive  hybridization  program  over  many  years.  In  a 
separate  plot  in  northeast  Coloralo  Springs  Dr.  Loomis  had  over  a  thousand 
plants  of  WILLIAM  MOHR.  Over  the  years  he  made  many  thousands 
of  crosses  and  bloomed  hundreds  of  Mohr  seedlings.  Few  were  introduced, 
for  Dr.  Loomis  was  very  reticent  and  felt  his  iris  were  never  quite  good 
enough  for  introduction.  (He  did  admit  to  me  once  in  recent  years  that 
just  possibly  ELMOHR  had  been  worthy  of  introduction.)  Big,  beautiful 
SPANISH  PEAKS,  delicately  traced  CASTLE  ROCK,  and  Mohr  hybrid 
SARAMOHR  belie  this  bashfulness.  ASPENGLOW  brought  Dr.  Loomis 
the  President’s  Cup  in  1963.  In  1944  he  was  awarded  the  Society’s  Hybrid¬ 
izer's  Medal  and  in  1966  the  Board  of  Directors  honored  him  with  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

Dr.  Loomis  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Sara,  and  is  survived  by 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Barbara  Loomis  Woodward,  and  a  son,  Philip. 

After  carrying  the  stub  of  his  return  ticket  in  his  wallet  for  66  years, 
Phil  Loomis  has  left  Colorado.  We  miss  him,  but  we  are  richer  for  having 
known  such  a  wonderful  man. 


ALPHA  I.  KUYKENDALL 

Mr.  A.  I.  Kuykendall,  a  member  from  Guntersville,  Alabama,  and  one 
who  was  interested  in  all  kinds  of  plant  and  animal  life,  passed  away  on 
March  9.  He  had  served  his  country  for  twelve  years  in  the  navy,  and 
for  years  worked  in  the  Lackey  and  Kuykendall  Cotton  Warehouse.  After 
retirement,  he  spent  his  time  working  in  his  yard  and  in  his  workshop, 
and  his  home  grounds  were  beautifully  landscaped. 


MILTON  W.  LAZANSKY 

Milton  W.  Lazansky,  widely  known  irisarian,  and  assistant  to  the  general 
traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  died  in  March  at  the 
age  of  62.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Sydney  B.  Mitchell  Iris  Society, 
active  in  the  Oakland  Garden  Show,  and  a  Garden  Judge  of  AIS.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California. 


RUSSEL  GROFF 

just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  learned  of  the  death  of  Russel  Groff,  a  Garden 
Judge  from  Pennsylvania.  Air.  Groff  had  been  an  active  participant  in 
iris  affairs  for  a  number  of  years. 
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SWISS  IRIS  AND  LILY  FRIENDS 

Elizabeth  Weber 

Interest  in  irises  has  increased  rapidly  in  Switzerland  in  the  last  years. 
In  1965  there  were  only  a  few  enthusiasts,  but  interest  has  increased  so 
that  in  1969  the  Society  SWISS  IRIS  AND  LILY  FRIENDS  could  be 
organized.  Mr.  Oskar  F.  Stahel,  internationally  known  as  an  amateur  and 
promoter  of  irises,  was  made  president.  In  the  picture  below  he  is  seen 
in  the  company  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flald,  chairman  of  the  Gerjnan  Iris  and 
Lily  Society.  At  the  left  in  the  background  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Weber,  vice 
president  of  SILF  and  author  of  this  article. 


The  aims  and  duties  of  the  society  can  be  described  as  follows:  1.  For¬ 
mation  of  regional  and  special  groups.  2.  Exchange  of  plants  and  seeds. 
3.  Joint  purchases  of  plants  and  technical  products  in  the  country  and 
from  abroad.  4.  Arrangement  of  courses,  conferences,  visits  of  shows  and 
excursions  in  the  country  and  abroad.  5.  Maintenance  of  a  central  card- 
index  for  varieties  and  of  an  information  center.  6.  Creation  of  new  va¬ 
rieties,  their  judgment  and  granting  awards;  periodical  recommendation  of 
varieties.  7.  Planting  irises,  lilies  and  hemerocallis  in  public  as  well  as  in 
private  gardens. 

A  quarterly  publication  is  distributed  with  the  title  Swiss  Iris  and  Lily 
Gardens. 

In  collaboration  with  a  famous  firm  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry  a 
series  of  full  color  illustrations  of  twelve  of  the  best  known  irises  were 
printed  and  distributed  to  an  international  circle  of  doctors  (60,000  speci¬ 
mens  of  each  subject). 
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The  society  is  developing  already  this  year  much  activity.  At  the  annual 
convention  of  February  7,  1970,  very  interesting  lectures  with  color  slides 
were  held  by  prominent  experts,  as  Mr.  Wilhelm  Schacht,  of  the  Botanical 
Garden  Munich-Nymphenburg;  Mr.  C.  Feld;maier,  lily  breeder  of  Pfarr- 
kirchen,  Germany,  and  Prof.  Sani  of  Florence,  Italy.  On  June  4-6  Mrs. 
Bovet,  proprietor  of  the  Ghateua  de  Vullierens  at  Morges  and  license 
holder  of  the  Schreiner  irises,  arranged  an  interesting  show  of  the  best 
varieties  and  novelties  at  the  Flotel  Carlton-Elite  at  Zurich.  Zurich  being 
a  famous  tourist  center,  this  show  was  also  visited  by  many  foreign  guests. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  beautiful  iris  and  lily  gardens  will  be  viewed 
throughout  Switzerland. 

At  present  the  greatest  task  of  the  society  is  the  creation  of  a  display 
garden  at  Wallisellen,  a  little  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  city  of 
Zurich.  The  very  active  and  initiative  president,  Mr.  O.  Stahel,  can  obtain 
from  the  county  council  a  superficies  of  about  one-half  acre.  It  is  part 
of  a  large  park  being  used  as  a  sporting  and  recreation  center.  In  this 
garden,  mainly  irises,  lilies  and  hemerocallis  will  be  planted  to  acquaint 
the  Swiss  public  with  the  beauty  of  these  flowers.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
give  amateurs  the  possibility  of  studying  special  varieties  and  novelties,  as 
well  as  to  see  how  they  may  be  planted  in  the  home  garden. 

This  show  garden  therefore  offers  to  breeders  and  growers  of  the  whole 
world  the  opportunity  to  display  their  specialties  and  novelties  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  100th  member  of  the  society  (today  we  already  have  almost  200 
members)  Miss  Erna  Schneider,  financed  the  ERNA-SCFINEIDER- 
AWARD,  which  will  be  awarded  to  the  highest  rated  iris.  Further  prizes 
and  awards  are  being  planned. 

We  therefore  fervently  request  all  breeders,  growers  and  dealers  to  send 
irises  for  the  first  show  garden  in  Switzerland.  All  sorts  of  irises  will  be 
welcome,  tall  bearded,  intermediate  and  dwarf  bearded,  as  well  as  spuria, 
Siberian,  and  Japanese  (for  which  special  beds  will  be  constructed). 

Of  the  irises  three  rhizomes  of  each  variety  will  be  needed.  They  will 
have  to  be  sent  either  in  August  (by  mail),  or  in  September  (by  airmail). 
The  rhizomes  will  be  planted  in  containers  and  stay  there  during  the  first 
winter. 

The  following  details  are  needed:  Name  of  the  breeder,  year  of  breeding, 
parentage,  color,  height,  flowering  season  and  other  specifications,  as  well 
as  address  of  growers  or  dealers  or  other  addresses  where  the  irises  are 
obtainable.  The  ERNA-SCHNEIDER-AWARD  will  be  distributed  for  the 
first  time  in  1971. 

Switzerland  being  a  famous  tourist  country,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  show  garden  at  Willisellen  will  not  only  be  visited  by  Swiss  amateurs, 
but  that  it  will  attract  many  foreigners.  It  offers  therefore  great  advantages 
to  the  American  breeders  of  irises  to  make  use  of  the  new  and  fine  field  for 
a  publicity  campaign  in  Switzerland. 

Applications  a.rc  to  be  sent  as  quickly  as  nossible  to  the  president:  Mr. 
Oskar  F.  Stahel,  Fost  Fox  89,  GH-8304  Wallisellen  (Zurich,  Switzerland.) 
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Irises  from  the  Gardens 
of 


James  E.  and  Searcy  S.  Marsh 

SUN  TEMPLE  (Marsh  ’70).  Sdlg.  67-51.  E-M,  36”.  Prairie  Sun  X  Kingdom. 
This  medium  light  yellow  has  a  lighter  spot  below  an  orange  beard.  Its  very  ruffled 
standards  are  nicely  arched,  come  together  at  the  top  and  stand  up  under  rain  and 
wind.  The  falls  are  clean  of  haft  and  held  at  about  a  45°  angle,  and  are  very  ruffled 
and  pleated.  A  very  beautiful  flower.  The  perfectly  branched  stalks  carry  nine  large 
flowers.  It  is  a  good  increases,  with  blue-green  foliage.  This  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  raised.  Very  fertile  both  ways.  HM  ’68. 

$25.00  each,  two  for  $45.00,  three  or  more  $20.00  each. 

LACED  PETTICOATS  (Marsh  ’70).  Sdlg.  67-5.  M,  32”.  Harmony  House  X 
Charming  Co-ed.  The  unusual  color  of  this  charming  flower  is  shrimp  pink,  with 
ruffling  and  very  heavy  lacing  on  both  standards  and  falls.  It  has  an  orange  beard 
on  a  very  clean  haft.  Well-branched  stalks  carry  eight  to  nine  heavy  substanced 
flowers.  It  is  a  good  increaser,  with  blue-green  foliage.  It  is  seed  fertile.  HM  ’68. 
This  has  been  a  heavy  favorite  with  most  garden  visitors. 

$25.00  each,  two  for  $45.00,  three  or  more  $20.00  each. 

MOON  DANCER  (Marsh  ’70).  Sdlg.  66-93.  M,  34”.  Harmony  House  X  Gypsy 
Lullaby.  The  closed  standards  on  this  big  flower  are  a  medium  shade  of  yellow.  The 
falls  are  very  wide,  light  ruffled  and  are  a  smooth  shade  of  medium  brown,  with  a 
1/4”  band  of  darker  brown.  The  hafts  are  wide  and  clean,  and  the  falls  are  flared. 
Up  to  a  dozen  flowers  are  produced  on  a  wide  branched  stalk.  It  is  a  good  increaser, 
and  has  the  cleanest  blue-green  foliage  on  our  place.  This  one  was  much  admired  in 
Milwaukee  in  1969.  HM  ’69. 

$25.00  each,  two  for  $45.00,  three  or  more  of  the  above,  any  combination,  $20.00  each 

SAILOR  TOGS  (Marsh  ’69)  and  CHICAGO  (Marsh  ’69)  (description  in  our 
ad  in  the  April  1969  Bulletin)  will  be  $20.00  each,  two  for  $35.00,  and  three  or  more 
rhizomes,  any  combination,  $15.00  each. 

MOLTEN  GLASS  (Marsh  ’69)  (description  in  our  ad  in  the  April  1969  Bulletin) 
will  be  $10.00  each,  two  for  $17.00,  and  three  or  more  $7.00  each. 

PRAIRIE  SKIES  (Marsh  ’68)  (description  in  our  ad  in  the  April  1968  Bulletin) 
will  be  $15.00  each,  two  for  $25.00,  and  three  or  more  rhizomes  $10.00  each. 

SKY  HARBOR  (Marsh  ’67)  (description  in  our  ad  in  the  April  1967  Bulletin) 
will  be  $10.00  each,  $17.00  for  two  and  three  or  more  $7.00  each. 

ORCHID  DANCER,  BRIGHT  MOON  and  ORANGE  TRIUMPH  (Marsh  ’66) 
(description  in  our  ad  in  the  April  1966  Bulletin)  will  be  $5.00  each. 

DISTANT  HILLS,  HARMONY  HOUSE  and  PIRATE  TREASURE  (Marsh  ’65) 
and  PRAIRIE  BLAZE  (Marsh  ’64)  will  be  $3.00  each. 

We  give  no  discounts  other  than  the  deduction  for  quantity  stated  above.  You 
may  choose  extras  from  our  former  introductions.  We  have  no  catalog  or  list  and 
no  other  irises  for  sale.  We  will  replace  any  losses,  through  any  cause,  as  a  courtesy 
to  our  customers,  as  long  as  we  have  available  stock. 

We  wish  to  thank  our  many  customers  for  their  fine  patronage  in  the  past. 


3904  N.  Ottawa  Avenue 
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MARSH  GARDENS 


Chicago,  Illinois  60634 


Growing  Iris  in  Sunny  Southern  Idaho 

Wilma  Valle tte 

I  know  very  few  of  you  live  in  “Sunny  Southern  Idaho  ’,  so  some  of  the 
problems  I  must  cope  with  are  unknown  to  you.  But  again,  growing  irises 
is  growing  irises,  so  perhaps  at  least  some  of  this  may  be  of  interest  to  you, 
regardless  of  where  you  live!  Anyhow,  blame  your  editor  for  this.  He 
asked  me  to  write  an  article,  and  suggested  “Culture”  as  a  possible  subject. 
I  know  this  isn’t  what  he  expected,  but  then,  I’ve  never  grown  iris  any¬ 
where  except  here.  And  after  all,  is  there  anything  much  more  interesting 
to  the  average  iris  grower  than  to  read  about  other  people’s  experience  in 
growing  them?  Except  the  iris  theynselves,  of  course! 

Thousands  of  you  grow  irises  already,  without  any  suggestions  from  me, 
and  many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  far  better  results  than  I  have.  Still,  I 
have  grown  them  for  over  25  years — almost  40  years  if  you  count  the  old 
“flags”  as  irises.  Nobody  ever  called  them  anything  but  flags,  and  a  lot 
of  people  still  do.  Mention  Iris,  and  they  look  blank,  and  then  “Oh,  you 
mean  flags!”  So  between  flags  and  irises,  I’ve  had  considerable  experience, 
so  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  come  up  with  a  few  pearls  of  wisdom. 

To  begin  with,  the  only  flags  I  had  at  first  were  the  intermediates  Ger- 
manica  and  either  Florentina  or  Albicans.  Also  a  light  creamy  affair,  pos¬ 
sibly  Flavescens  and  Honorabile.  So  far  as  I  or  any  of  the  neighbors  knew, 
that  was  all  the  flags  there  were,  and  nothing  to  get  excited  about.  Hardy, 
and  no  trouble  at  all  to  grow;  just  dig  a  hole,  stick  them  in,  cover  them  up, 
and  forget  them-  If  they  happened  to  be  in  the  grass,  they  didn’t  increase 
too  fast,  and  nothing  more  need  be  done.  But  if  they  were  in  cultivated 
ground,  one  had  to  whack  off  a  chunk  every  now  and  then,  and  either 
throw  it  over  the  fence  into  the  pasture  for  the  cows  to  eat,  or  give  them 
to  a  neighbor.  Or  maybe  plant  a  whole  row  down  the  fence  line.  They 
bloomed  early  enough  to  give  a  few  flowers  for  Decoration  Day,  and  in  this 
region,  flowers  are  often  scarce  that  early,  so  they  were  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  lilacs  and  snowballs  that  usually  managed  to  bloom  by  then. 

As  for  culture,  why  bother?  Of  course,  they  did  do  a  bit  better  if  weeded 
and  watered  occasionally.  Especially  watered.  This  was  once  part  of  the 
Great  American  Desert,  for  while  the  soil  was  mostly  good,  winter  snow 
was  rarely  deep,  and  of  summer  rain  there  was  almost  none.  No  wonder 
it  was  desert,  where  little  grew  but  sagebrush,  cheatgrass,  and  in  poorer 
alkaline  soils,  only  greasewood  or  rabbit-brush,  with  animal  life  suited  to 
such  conditions — mostly  jack  rabbits  and  coyotes,  plus  a  few  cougars  near 
the  mountains.  So  in  early  days,  water  was  precious,  and  flowers  such  as 
flags  and  corn-lilies  (Hemerocallis  fulva,  usually)  were  about  the  only 
flowers  grown,  as  they  needed  very  little  water  and  no  cultivation. 

But  that  was  a  little  before  my  time.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in¬ 
stalled  canals  and  lifts  to  raise  the  water  from  one  level  to  one  a  little 
higher  several  years  before  I  came  to  Idaho,  and  all  the  land  under  irriga¬ 
tion  was  already  homesteaded  or  bought  from  the  State  by  that  time.  But 
even  so,  people  were  still  too  busy  reclaiming  the  land  and  bringing  it  into 
production  to  have  much  time  for  flowers,  so  the  old  favorites,  lilacs,  snow¬ 
balls,  flags,  corn-lilies,  and  a  few  hardy  old  June  roses  still  remained  the 
most  popular. 
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We  moved  to  Declo  in  1924,  and  a  few  years  later,  I  planted  a  few  old 
flags.  A  few  years  after  that,  I  traded  dahlias  for  a  collection  of  “modern” 
irises.  At  least,  the  nursery  called  them  “modern,”  and  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  they  were.  At  any  rate,  they  were  different  from  any  I  had 
even  seen — a  pink  (Queen  of  May);  a  clear  yellow  (Sherwin-Wright) ; 
a  plicata  (Mme.  Ghereau) ;  and  two  more,  a  black  and  a  blue  bitone,  whose 
names  I  forget.  They  were  different,  but  that  was  about  all  you  could 
say  for  them.  I  put  them  in  a  row  along  with  the  other  flags,  but  they 
didn’t  “send”  me  in  the  least,  so  for  several  years  more,  they  stayed  right 
there,  serving  only  as  sources  for  Memorial  Day  bouquets. 

In  the  summer  of  1941  several  ladies  organized  a  local  garden  club,  and 
at  our  June  1942  meeting,  our  hostess  at  the  2nd  Irrigation  Lift  showed  us 
her  lovely  modern  irises.  Her  very  tone  of  voice  capitalized  the  fact  that 
these  were  of  the  elite;  they  were  NOT  the  common  old  flags,  which  were 
all  most  of  us  had  known.  I  remember  she  had  Jean  Gayeux,  Los  Angeles, 
Cheerio,  Tiffany,  and  at  least  two  dozen  more  of  that  ilk — so  much  bigger 
and  lovelier  than  my  little  old  diploids  or  intermediates  that  there  was  no 
comparison,  and  in  colors  most  of  us  had  never  dreamed  possible  for  a  flag 
to  have.  No  wonder  I  flipped!  I  straightway  asked  the  name  of  the  place 
where  she  got  them,  and  proceeded  to  get  some  of  my  own.  I  set  out  at  least 
100  that  year,  and  once  started,  never  had  sense  enough  to  quit.  At  one 
time,  I  had  over  6000  named  varieties,  from  old  Mme.  Ghereau  (which 
I  still  have,  for  its  historical  interest),  up  to  a  few  of  the  newest  introduc¬ 
tions.  Anything,  so  it  was  an  iris  I  didn't  already  have— I  loved  ’em  all. 
But  as  my  space  became  filled,  my  taste  became  slightly  more  discriminat¬ 
ing,  and  every  year  anywhere  from  half  a  dozen  to  fifty  or  more  went  out, 
until  in  the  past  three  years  alone,  over  1500  have  been  discarded;  and  this 
fall,  about  that  many  more  must  go.  I’m  no  spring  chicken  any  more, 
and  I  just  can’t  take  care  of  so  many.  But  to  stop  growing  them  is  un¬ 
thinkable,  so  to  save  my  strength  for  the  newer  ones,  nearly  all  these  older 
things  must  go.  At  that,  I  am  saving  pieces  of  nearly  600  of  the  best  ones, 
plus  all  the  dwarfs  and  all  the  Mohrs  and  arilbreds  with  any  aril  appear¬ 
ance.  And  even  after  all  these  are  out,  I  will  still  have  close  to  4000  va¬ 
rieties  left. 

I  don’t  remember  just  when  I  first  started  my  Hybridizing  Robins,  but 
think  it  was  about  1946.  I  was  then  in  two  or  three  of  the  old  Flower 
Grower  Robins,  and  a  few  members  agreed  with  me  that  they  would  like 
to  have  an  Iris  Hybridizing  Robin.  But  alas — our  request  met  with  no 
response  from  them.  So  the  others  urged  me  to  start  one  anyhow,  an  in¬ 
dependent  Robin  with  no  affiliation  with  Flower  Grower  or  anyone  else; 
I  don’t  think  any  of  the  group  was  an  AIS  jnember  at  the  time.  It  was 
up  to  me  to  be  the  director,  and  as  I  did  not  know  the  first  thing  about 
hybridizing,  though  I  had  read  somewhere  how  to  make  a  cross,  I  wrote 
to  Tell  Muhlestein  and  Tom  Craig,  to  ask  if  they  would  join,  and  furnish 
the  knowhow  and  experience  that  I  lacked.  Both  of  them,  wonderful  men, 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  the  new  Robin  started  off  with  a  bang.  The  members 
told  their  friends  about  it,  and  I  soon  had  so  many  requests  that  I  started 
another  one,  and  another,  until  I  finally  had  ten.  Most  of  them  have  died 
off,  but  I  still  have  four  of  my  own  Robins,  and  there  are  even  a  few  Char¬ 
ter  Members;  I  recently  started  my  #2  on  its  72nd  round,  and  it  still  has 
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four  of  the  original  members,  which  I  think  is  a  record  of  some  kind. 

A  few  years  later,  our  then-RVP  suggested  to  AIS  that  some  pretty 
good  material  was  going  around  in  the  Robins,  and  why  not  make  space  for 
a  few  quotes?  That  was  the  origin  of  the  Robins’  Roost,  that  appeared  in 
the  January  Bulletin  for  a  few  years,  and  which,  I  am  told,  was  one  of  the 
things  that  led  AIS  to  start  its  own  Robins  on  almost  every  subject  of  in¬ 
terest  to  iris  growers.  I  had  always  kept  notes  of  anything  of  value  in  each 
Robin,  and  some  time  after  AIS  Robins  began  flying,  I  started  putting  these 
notes  together  into  chapters:  Culture,  Diseases  and  Pests,  Dwarfs,  Medians, 
Tails,  Arilbreds,  Colors,  Genetics,  etc.  Later  these  were  added  to,  and  sub¬ 
tracted  from,  and  written  and  rewritten  (some  parts  were  rewritten  50  or 
more  times),  and  in  1961  they  appeared  in  bloom  form,  with  the  title  of 
IRIS  CULTURE  AND  HYBRIDIZING  FOR  EVERYONE.  I  compiled 
it,  but  it  was  written  by  probably  hundreds  of  iris  growers,  both  AIS  mem¬ 
bers  and  non-AIS.  The  book  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  ti;me,  but  I 
am  still  getting  orders  for  it,  or  inquiries  as  to  where  it  may  be  found. 
I  myself  joined  AIS  in  1948,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  a  Garden 
Judge,  a  position  I  still  hold,  having  been  the  2nd  Senior  judge  in  Region 
11. 

Many  things  I  learned  about  culture  appeared  in  my  book;  in  fact,  I’ve 
not  learned  too  much  more  on  the  subject  since  I  wrote  it.  I  am  lucky 
enough  to  live  in  a  region  with  no  iris  borers  to  contend  with,  and  of  all 
the  various  iris  ills,  only  one  has  been  any  real  danger.  Of  course,  there  is 
leaf  spot,  a  relatively  minor  ailment  that  does  little  damage  beyong  ruining 
the  looks  of  plants  that  have  it.  If  the  iris  are  growing  by  themselves,  the 
spotted  leaves  make  little  difference,  as  few  outside  the  family  will  see 
them,  once  they  are  done  blooming.  But  if  they  are  in  the  garden  with 
other  flowers,  that  is  something  different,  as  an  iris  plant  with  its  foliage  all 
freckled  with  ugly  brown  blotches  spoils  the  looks  of  all  its  neighbors.  Some 
people  trim  back  the  leaves  soon  after  blooming  is  past;  fortunately  the 
spotting  is  worst  on  the  outer  half  of  the  leaf,  and  trimming  it  back  to  6 
to  10  inches  high  makes  the  plant  comparatively  unnoticeable.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  plant  is  busy  making  roots  on  the  new  increase  at 
just  this  time,  and  losing  half  of  its  foliage  does  nothing  to  help  this  most 
important  task.  Spraying  with  a  good  fungicide  is  perhaps  preferable  for 
this  reason.  But  me — I  do  neither.  Imagine  going  down  row  after  row  of 
iris,  over  an  acre  of  them,  cutting  back  the  leaves!  It  would  break  one’s 
back  before  one  was  anywhere  nearly  done,  not  to  mention  one  would  have 
such  a  lame  hand  from  clipping  that  it  would  be  useless  for  days.  So  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  anything  myself,  I  pass  the  buck  to  friend  Husband,  who 
every  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  walk  on  after  it  thaws, 
goes  through  all  four  gardens  with  the  weed-burner.  It  does  a  most  thor¬ 
ough  job  of  cleaning  up  old  foliage,  along  with  leafspot  spores,  insect  eggs, 
any  insects  that  wintered  over,  and  also  burns  many,  piany  spores  of  a  much 
deadlier  disease  than  leafspot — botrytis!  But  more  of  that  later. 

I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  that  in  all  my  years  of  iris  growing,  I  have 
never  had  any  scorch.  Three  different  times  in  the  past  30  years,  I  have 
had  from  one  to  several  irises  that  seemed  to  be  scorched,  as  the  tops  had 
died  off,  and  the  roots  were  shriveled  away.  The  first  time,  I  had  never 
even  heard  of  scorch,  so  as  the  rhizome  was  sound,  I  just  stuck  it  back  in  the 
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ground,  and  eventually  it  sent  up  a  nice  shoot  that  grew  so  well  that  a  few 
years  later  I  had  to  dig  out  half  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  it  when  I  discarded 
it.  The  next  two  times  I  put  the  rhizome  off  by  itself,  so  if  it  did  have 
scorch,  it  would  not  infect  its  neighbors.  The  first  time  it  sent  up  a  shoot 
the  next  year,  and  is  now  a  nice  plant.  The  last  time  was  just  this  year, 
when  some  25  plants  set  out  last  year  looked  dead,  and  on  digging,  had  no 
roots,  and  merely  a  wee  green  tip  on  top,  to  show  they  were  not  quite  dead. 
These  too,  I  put  by  themselves,  and  15  of  them  are  beginning  to  grow. 
For  them  to  show  growth  so  soon  made  me  wonder:  All  these  came  from 
one  place.  The  irises  there  are  grown  in  soil  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and 
they  were  lovely  big  plants  when  set  out  last  year,  while  now  the  rhizomes 
have  shrunk  to  less  than  half  their  former  size.  Due  to  having  so  many 
irises,  and  having  to  care  for  them  alone  with  no  help,  my  soil  has  become 
rather  deficient  in  nitrogen,  so — could  these  big,  lush  plants,  used  to  having 
lots  of  that  element,  have  become  partly  starved  for  lack  of  it?  This  would 
account  for  the  shrinkage  in  size,  which  in  turn,  might  easily  account  for  the 
loss  of  roots  and  tops.  I  usually  set  out  between  2-300  new  irises  a  year, 
and  last  year,  none  but  the  plants  from  this  one  place  acted  like  this.  I  can¬ 
not  call  them  infected  plants,  since  I  do  not  believe  their  condition  was  due 
to  scorch,  since  nearby  plants  from  other  sources  did  not  get  it,  and  over 
half  of  these  began  to  grow  when  moved  into  new  soil.  The  rest  of  them, 
I  fear,  have  fallen  victim  to  botrytis. 

Now,  to  make  clear  what  I  will  say  next,  I  must  go  back  many  hundred 
thousand  years,  to  the  late  Tertiary,  when  from  uncounted  vents,  lava 
poured  out  over  most  of  Southern  Idaho  and  much  of  Washington  and 
Oregon.  It  was  not  a  volcanic  eruption;  probably  only  a  quiet  outpouring 
of  lava  from  vents  and  cones  much  like  those  still  to  be  seen  in  Idaho’s 
Graters  of  the  Moon.  Almost  the  whole  Pacific  Northwest,  east  of  the 
Coast  Range,  was  covered  by  the  greatest  single  lava  flow  in  the  world. 
After  so  many,  many  years,  during  which  four  successive  Ice  Ages  have 
come  and  gone,  most  of  the  lava  is  underground,  anywhere  from  a  few 
inches  to  many  feet.  The  soil  formed  from  it  is  rich  and  good,  and  there 
is  also  soil  deposited  long  after  the  lava  came,  by  ancient  Lake  Bonneville, 
which  also,  with  the  streams  running  into  it,  left  a  layer  of  gravel,  in  some 
places  many  feet  deep. 

As  said  above,  this  was  desert,  until  the  Irrigation  Projects  were  put  in 
between  1907  and  1910.  With  the  coming  of  water,  the  desert  blossomed 
like  the  proverbial  rose.  But  the  lava  still  underlaid  the  whole  region. 
Some  50  to  70  miles  west,  in  the  Twin  Falls-Filer-Buhl  area,  it  was  near 
enough  to  the  surface  that  lava  boulders  large  and  small  lay  on  the  level 
fields,  and  the  farmer  had  to  pick  them  up  and  dispose  of  them  in  some 
way,  so  that  fences,  dikes,  and  even  houses,  were  built  of  piled  boulders, 
and  each  spring,  the  job  had  to  be  done  over  again,  as  winter  freezing 
brought  smaller  ones  up  from  the  subsoil.  They  no  longer  appear  in  such 
numbers  in  cultivated  areas  any  more,  though  perhaps  some  of  you  travel¬ 
ing  on  Highway  30  between  Twin  Falls  and  Boise  remember  seeing  a  sign: 
“Petrified  watermelons.  Take  one  home  to  your  ;mother-in-law.”  In  this 
Burley  area,  the  lava  was  deeper  down,  and  these  free  boulders  were  com¬ 
paratively  scarce. 

But  boulders  are  not  the  only  trouble  due  to  this  ancient  lava-flow.  The 
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lava  is  still  there,  and  surface  water,  either  from  the  sky  (which  since 
irrigation  came,  is  much  more  plentiful  than  it  was  50  years  ago)  or  from 
irrigation,  soaks  into  the  soil  until  it  reaches  the  lava.  It  eventually  sinks 
through  crevices  in  the  lava,  to  increase  Idaho’s  great  supply  of  under¬ 
ground  water  (said  to  be  the  largest  of  any  State  in  the  Union)  but  the 
trouble  is  that  it  soaks  into  the  soil  much  faster  than  it  can  seep  through 
the  cracks  in  the  lava.  And  so  there  is  no  place  for  it  to  go  but  UP!  In 
many  low  places,  this  subterranean  water  (or  “sub"  as  it  is  usually  called) 
may  rise  to  the  top  of  the  ground  and  stand  there,  bringing  the  alkali  with 
it,  so  that  if  allowed  to  stand,  the  ground  soon  has  a  white  coating  of  dried 
alkali  salts.  In  such  places,  drainage  is  necessary,  and  being  low,  it  cannot 
drain  naturally  onto  higher  ground,  and  a  pump  must  be  installed  to 
pump  the  water  into  existing  ditches  or  canals.  The  whole  Intermountain 
West  from  Canada  into  Mexico  has  soils  that  are  neutral-to-sweet,  so  that 
acid-soil  plants  of  any  kind  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  grow.  But  only 
this  area  of  the  Intermountain  West  has  that  lava  strata  underground,  to 
cause  the  problem  of  “sub,”  though  in  many  parts,  highly  alkaline  soil  is 
present.  You  who  have  travelled  in  Nevada  may  remember  seeing  the 
ground  white  with  salts,  making  the  ground  so  alkaline  that  the  old-timers 
used  to  say,  “That  ground  is  so  durned  poor  you  can’t  even  raise  a  dis¬ 
turbance  on  it!  Nothing  but  greasewood." 

I  was  not  bothered  by  sub  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  town  put  a 
park  into  the  next  block,  which  is  about  four  feet  higher  than  we  are.  A 
small  creek  runs  through  one  corner  of  our  block,  and  the  whole  town 
more  or  less  drains  to  the  creek.  Three  of  my  four  gardens  are  between 
the  park  and  the  creek,  and  the  underlying  gravel  is  much  nearer  the  sur¬ 
face  here  than  in  the  next  block.  The  park  is  watered  by  flooding,  and 
sometimes  it  is  a  regular  duck  pond  for  hours  at  a  time.  It  soaks  into  the 
ground,  into  the  gravel  strata,  and  comes  down  here,  where  the  ground  is 
level.  Some  of  it  goes  on  down  into  the  creek;  much  of  it  soaks  down  to 
the  lava — and  comes  back  up  again.  Two  of  the  gardens  are  only  watered 
about  twice  after  blooming,  and  what  moisture  co.mes  up  from  beneath 
does  not  seem  to  hurt  them  much,  even  though  the  ground  never  dries 
out  from  late  July  until  the  next  April.  In  fact,  the  irises  seem  to  like  that 
constant  underground  moisture,  and  grow  very  nicely,  since  they  never 
get  actually  wet.  But  for  the  past  two  years,  my  south  garden  has  been 
almost  too  wet  to  walk  on.  I  expected  to  have  all  kinds  of  soft  rot,  but — 

Evidently  water  from  beneath  is  not  so  bad  for  irises  as  what  comes  from 
on  top,  either  from  flooding  or  a  long  rainy  spell.  In  all  the  years  that  I 
have  grown  up  to  6000  or  more  kinds  (plus  seedlings),  I  have  never  lost 
even  a  dozen  plants  from  soft  rot.  Not  even  last  year,  when  that  south 
garden  was  so  wet  that  my  dahlias  rotted  in  the  ground  and  the  mu, ms 
were  so  chlorotic  that  they  could  hardly  bloom.  Only  one  iris  got  soft  rot 
at  all,  and  I  managed  to  save  part  of  it.  The  seedlings  were  there  too,  and 
how  they  did  grow,  with  that  constant  supply  of  moisture.  Almost  all  ol 
the  2/2  rows  there  have  from  one  to  eight  increase,  and  all  of  these  should 
bloom. 

I  really  can't  explain  my  freedom  from  soft  rot,  and  as  for  mustard- 
seed  rot  or  any  other  soft  rots,  I  have  never  had  any.  My  soil  is  heavy 
creek-bottom  silt,  the  legacy  of  that  same  small  creek,  and  it  is  sticky  when 
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wet,  and  dries  rather  slowly.  We  have  cats,  pedigreed  Persians  and  Hima- 
layans,  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  run  loose,  so  they  stay  in  the  house. 
For  litter,  we  use  sharp  Snake  River  sand,  and  once  the  kitties  are  done 
with  it,  it  goes  out  onto  the  iris,  to  lighten  the  soil  a  bit  and  make  it  more 
friable,  spreading  it  on  the  paths  and  between  the  small  irrigation  ditches 
between  every  other  row  of  iris.  Until  they  are  done  blooming,  they  are 
thoroughly  soaked  once  a  week.  Last  year,  after  bloom  was  done,  I  did 
not  water  the  old  north  garden  at  all,  as  the  clumps  were  so  large  I  could 
no  longer  hoe,  and  at  my  age,  I'm  not  up  to  crawling  all  over  two  whole 
lots  on  my  hands  and  knees  pulling  weeds  and  annual  grasses.  These  kept 
coming,  but  stayed  small  enough  not  to  make  much  trouble,  and  while  the 
iris  did  not  grow  as  much  as  usual,  and  leaf-tips  browned  somewhat  worse 
than  usual,  no  harm  seemed  to  have  been  done. 

My  worst  trouble  has  always  been  botrytis  rot,  on  which  the  April  Bul¬ 
letin  had  a  most  informative  article.  But  alas — it  didn't  begin  to  convey 
what  a  deadly  disease  it  is!  I  always  soak  new  irises  for  half  an  hour  before 
planting  in  so;me  kind  of  solution;  I  have  used  Captan,  but  for  some  time  I 
have  soaked  in  a  Natriphene  solution.  Nothing  can  protect  an  iris  from 
rot  caused  by  resting-bodies  in  the  soil,  but  the  soak  does  help  a  little 
against  infection  by  wind-blown  spores.  Again  in  late  fall,  I  pour  some  of 
the  solution  over  the  crown  of  all  small  clumps  or  newly-set  plants,  but 
despite  this,  each  year  I  lose  irises,  mostly  1  and  2-year  plants.  In  these, 
all  increase  is  still  attached  to  the  mother  rhizome,  so  if  one  gets  it,  they 
all  do,  and  by  the  time  it  is  noticeable,  the  whole  plant  is  so  eaten  up  by  this 
insiduous  dry,  corky,  “winter-rot,"  there  is  no  hope  of  saving  it.  Larger 
plants  do  not  have  all  rhizomes  attached  together,  so  even  if  part  of  the 
plant  is  lost,  one  can  usually  manage  to  save  part  of  it.  There  is  no  cure 
for  it,  and  beyond  soaking  and  dunking,  almost  nothing  can  be  done  to 
prevent  it.  It  is  worse  in  heavy  soils  than  in  light.  In  the  Rupert  area, 
eight  miles  away,  the  soil  is  sandy  and  very  little  botrytis  is  found.  But 
in  my  heavy  black  silt — ! 

Planting  in  new  soil  helps  a  lot,  but  even  presoaked,  fall-dunked  plants  in 
virgin  soil  will  show  some  loss  from  it,  so  that  many  believe  the  disease 
may  be  in  the  soil  itself.  Yet,  if  careful  to  remove  all  resting-bodies  when 
digging  out  dead  or  dying  plants,  then  dunking  the  ground  with  the  Captan 
or  Natriphene  solution  before  replanting,  there  seems  to  be  little  more 
danger  in  putting  a  new  plant  into  the  same  place  than  if  it  was  set  in 
new  soil.  It  does  help  though,  if  the  old  soil  is  removed  entirely,  and  new 
soil  put  into  the  hole,  taken  from  some  part  of  the  garden  where  irises 
have  never  grown. 

But  this  spring,  I  observed  something  rather  surprising  to  me.  In  that 
south  garden,  that  was  so  terribly  wet  last  year,  out  of  34  rows  almost  100 
ft.  long,  I  dug  out  less  than  half-a-bushel  of  rot,  and  lost  only  one  plant. 
It  had  been  burned-over  in  late  February,  and  though  we  have  had  a 
spring  absolutely  ideal  for  botrytis  to  flourish,  there  was  very  little  of  it  in 
this  one  garden.  WPIY?  Did  that  constant  underground  moisture  cause 
the  plants  to  grow  fast  enough  to  develop  some  resistance  to  infection? 
Or  did  it  merely  drown  any  resting-bodies  in  the  soil,  enough  that  they 
hadn’t  enough  vitality  left  to  cause  any  serious  infection? 

Due  to  bad  weather  all  through  March,  the  other  two  “subby”  gardens 
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were  not  burned-over.  They  were  moist,  but  not  actually  wet,  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  them,  the  amount  of  botrytis  was  about  normal,  so  that  I  lost 
maybe  half-a-dozen  older  plants,  and  about  5%  of  those  set  out  in  the 
past  two  years.  But  in  the  old  north  garden,  that  was  not  watered  at  all 
after  mid-June,  there  was  more  botrytis  than  ever  before.  I  didn't  care 
much  about  that,  as  I  am  clearing  the  whole  thing  off  this  fall.  But  to  have 
it  at  all,  might  mean  one  of  two  or  more  things:  Did  the  fact  that  they  had 
made  somewhat  less  than  normal  growth,  and  were  more  dormant  than 
usual  last  summer,  cause  them  to  lack  the  ability  to  resist  infection?  Or 
was  the  unusual  dryness  conductive  to  extra  hardiness  and  vigor  in  the 
resting-bodies?  Or  was  it  merely  that,  since  I  knew  I  was  going  to  dig 
them  out  this  fall,  that  I  did  not  bother  to  clear  out  the  old  dead  rhizomes 
that  clutter  up  the  ;middle  of  all  old  clumps?  (Incidentally,  many  people 
confuse  these  normally  dead,  dried-up  rhizomes  with  the  pithy,  corky 
rhizomes  dead  from  botrytis.  The  two  are  very  easy  to  tell  apart;  the 
normally  dead  rhizome  decays  into  a  mere  hollow  shell  in  time,  and  no 
grape-like  clusters  of  resting-bodies  are  found  under  it,  and  no  dirt-colored 
deposit  of  powdery  spores  on  any  old  stalk  that  may  still  remain.  Rhizomes 
dead  from  botrytis  turn  brownish  as  they  dry,  but  they  remain  corky,  and 
the  clusters  of  black  resting-bodies  are  always  found  beneath  them,  and 
the  covering  of  spores  for  half-an-inch  or  more  on  the  leaves,  next  to  the 
rhizome,  above  the  soil.) 

I  rather  doubt  that  resting-bodies  are  present  in  new  soils,  even  if  clean 
irises  set  in  new  soil  do  occasionally  develop  the  disease.  To  begin  with, 
without  a  rhizome  to  be  its  host,  the  resting-bodies  do  not  occur.  Also, 
without  irises  to  prey  on,  any  resting  bodies  in  the  soil  do  seem  to  deteriorate 
in  time.  In  1964  I  cleared  off  a  seedling  patch  that,  like  all  older  iris  beds, 
had  considerable  botrytis  in  it.  The  ground  lay  fallow  for  several  years, 
and  grew  up  to  grass,  mostly  annual  grasses  and  some  quack-grass  that 
crept  in  from  outside  the  fence  and  along  the  ditch-bank.  Last  year  it 
was  plowed,  and  in  early  July  I  planted  three  fans  each  of  over  500  older 
iris  from  the  north  garden,  that  I  was  not  quite  ready  to  part  with  yet.  Of 
these,  only  one  plant  died  of  botrytis,  and  two  or  three  more  lost  one  or  two 
fans  each.  The  others  grew  and  increased  like  mad,  just  the  same  as  if  they 
were  in  new  soil,  yet  not  a  thing  had  been  done,  and  the  only  thing  added 
was  the  grass  growing  there,  that  was  plowed  under.  Evidently  in  that 
five  years'  time,  any  resting  bodies  in  the  soil  had  died,  unless  possibly  they 
had  been  plowed  under  so  deep  they  were  unable  to  grow!  However,  this 
area  was  part  of  the  south  garden  that  was  so  very,  very,  exceedingly  wet. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  not  virgin  soil,  and  had  not  been  treated  in  any  way, 
yet  there  was  no  botrytis  to  speak  of. 

Most  of  the  Intermountain  West  lies  at  a  rather  high  altitude,  of  2000 
ft.  or  more.  Here  our  altitude  is  4250’,  and  nights  are  cool  the  year  around, 
and  even  though  irrigation  has  somewhat  increased  the  humidity,  the  air 
is  still  inclined  to  be  dry.  And  due  to  the  high  elevation,  and  cool  nights, 
frosts  come  early  in  the  fall.  As  a  result  of  these  two  factors,  irises  here 
MUST  be  planted  early.  Anything  set  out  after  July  has  two  strikes  on 
it  before  it  is  planted,  as  growth  ends  at  sundown  or  soon  after,  and  even 
in  summer,  newly-set  plants  cannot  become  established  as  soon  as  they  can 
where  nights  are  warmer,  and  growth  ceases  entirely  in  early  September  as  a 
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rule.  Plants  set  in  August  fall  prey  to  botrytis  far  more  easily  than  those 
set  early.  Also,  in  our  open  winters,  there  is  a  lot  of  freezing  and  thawing, 
and  un-established  plants  are  not  rooted  enough  to  keep  from  being  heaved 
out  of  the  ground,  and  even  if  they  are  not,  they  have  less  resistance  to 
infection  than  those  set  out  earlier.  I  have  found  that  anything  showing 
the  least  inclination  of  heaving  is  best  protected  by  putting  a  shovelful  of 
good  sharp  sand  on  it.  It  takes  a  LOT  of  freezing-and-thawing  to  heave 
a  plant  with  a  shovelful  of  heavy  sand  on  top  of  it,  yet  the  sand  allows 
water  to  drain  through  it  into  the  ground  as  well  as  if  it  was  not  there  at 
all.  It  is  clean  too,  and  no  soft-rot  bacteriae  can  harbor  in  it,  while  in 
heavy  soils  like  mine,  it  acts  next  year  as  a  soil  conditioner  when  cultivated 
in.  I  have  also  found  that  quite  often,  after  setting  out  new  plants,  one 
of  them  may  not  start  to  grow  so  well  as  the  others,  or  may  even  die  down. 
When  that  happens,  pop  an  empty  quart  clear  glass  fruit  jar  over  it;  it 
seems  to  help  keep  the  temperature  even  and  acts  as  a  miniature  green¬ 
house.  Weak  plants  like  this,  without  protection  of  some  kind,  cannot  be¬ 
come  established,  and  are  almost  sure  to  die  over  winter — usually  from 
botrytis. 

So.  To  ;my  mind  botrytis  is  the  worst  of  all  iris  ills.  Mulch  is  no  protec¬ 
tion  against  it.  I  believe  that  most  irises  are  hardier  than  given  credit  for. 
I  have  had  Purissima— a  notably  tender  variety — for  25  years  or  more, 
and  have  never  done  a  thing  to  protect  it  in  winter,  yet  it  never  showed 
a  sign  of  dying,  even  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  — 24°  one  winter. 
I  think  that  most  so-called  tender  iris  are  really  not  tender  to  cold  at  all; 
they  are  merely  extra-susceptible  to  botrytis,  and  after  a  cold  winter,  the 
cold  gets  the  blame,  as  so  many  gardeners  do  not  realize  what  botrytis  is, 
nor  how  dangerous  it  is.  Don't  let  anybody  fool  you  next  spring,  when  you 
exclaim  over  your  brown-foliaged  irises  with  corky,  pithy  rhizomes,  by 
telling  you,  “Oh,  it’s  just  winter-rot;  it  doesn't  amount  to  anything!"  It  is 
surprising  how  many  people  kid  themselves  like  this.  Just  remember  that 
ANY  rhizome  whose  fans  look  sickly  and  brown  in  the  spring,  and  that 
has  an  odorless  corky  rot  (white  at  first,  turning  brown  later)  has  botrytis. 
And  botrytis  is  even  more  deadly  to  iris  than  diphtheria  was  to  children  a 
century  ago!  Dig  out  every  one  of  these  dying  or  dead  plants,  and  be 
SLTRE  to  get  every  single  one  of  the  black  charcoal-like  resting  bodies,  that 
are  a  greenish-gray  while  immature.  Then  either  remove  the  dirt  and 
replace  it  with  soil  from  elsewhere  in  the  garden  (you  can  put  the  old  dirt 
where  the  new  comes  from,  as  the  resting-bodies  are  fatal  to  nothing  but 
iris),  or  dunk  the  soil  around  the  iris  with  some  fungicidal  solution — or 
better  still,  do  both!  You  can’t  be  too  careful,  for  once  you  °et  Botrvtis 
started  in  the  iris,  it  is  there  to  stay,  and  every  year  it  gets  worse. 


INTRODUCING 

GRAPEMO.  (pronounced  Grau-pem-o)  Main  Event  X  Edenite.  26-29”.  Classed  as  BB.  M-L. 
Rich  purple-blue  self — color  similar  to  that  of  Concord  grapes.  Closed  standards — semiflaring 
falls.  Good  all  ways  . $15.00 

See  April  Bulletin  (page  61)  for  Other  Introductions. 

Song  of  Paris — Port  Lisbon — Gala  Madrid— Satan,  Jr. — Flamingo  Dawn 

Les  Peterson  —  IRIS 

1320  Murphy  Lane  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84106 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Currier  McEwen 

Siberian  Irises  Daylilies 

SIBERIAN  IRIS  INTRODUCTIONS— 1970 

Since  1960  we  have  been  woiking  to  produce  tetraploid  Siberian  irises.  Now  for  the  first 
time  we  are  introducing  two.  These  are  from  tetraploid  x  tetraploid  crosses  and  hence  certain 
to  be  pure  tetraploids.  Also  introduced  are  four  diploids. 

SECOND  GENERATION  TETRAPLOIDS 

ORVILLE  FAY.  36”.  EM  to  L.  The  6”  flowers  have  upright  standards  and  wide,  horizontally 
flaring  falls  of  great  substance.  Falls  and  standards  are  medium  blue  (RHS  93  C  veined  93  B) 
with  paler  styles  ( 1 01 C ) .  Very  fertile  with  tetraploids.  Derived  from  two  colchicine  induced 
tetraploids  from  Violet  Flare  and  Pirouete. 

FOL  RFOLD  WHITE.  36”.  EM  to  L.  6”  in  diameter.  All  segments  are  pure  white  save  for 
a  bright  yellow  blaze  with  no  visible  haft  striations.  The  wax-like  falls  flare  horizontally. 
Excellent  foliage.  Fertile  both  ways.  Derived  from  induced  seedlings  involving  White  Swirl 
and  Snowy  Egret. 

DIPLOIDS 

BIG  BLUE.  34”.  EM  to  L.  A  colchicine  induced  chimera  from  White  Swirl.  Very  fertile 
with  diploids;  questionably  with  tetraploids.  The  5”  flowers  have  very  wide  ( 2  )  semi- 
flaring,  ruffled  falls.  All  segments  are  rich  blue  (RHS  89  C).  $20 

EARLY  BLL1EBIRD.  32”.  E  to  L.  4I/2”  flowers  have  shape  and  size  of  Tycoon  but  are  a 
clearer  blue  (RHS  89  C).  Blooms  very  early  and  2  weeks  longer  than  any  other  Siberian 
we  know.  Fertile  both  ways.  Tycoon  x  Placid  Waters.  $10 

LITTLE  WHITE.  18”.  M  to  L.  A  miniature  in  size  and  height.  The  3-1/4”  flowers  have 
round,  flaring  falls.  The  tiny  yellow  blaze  is  covered  by  the  styles  so  flower  is  a  pure  white 
circle  with  a  dot  of  green  at  center  as  one  looks  down  on  it.  Moderately  fertile  both  ways. 
From  two  seedlings  derived  from  Gatineau  and  Snow  Queen.  $10 

SALLY  KERLIN.  27”.  EM  to  L.  Delightfully  ruffled  and  round  4y2”  flowers  of  light  blue 
(RHS  94  D).  Very  small  white  blaze  with  no  haft  markings  showing  on  the  horizontal  falls. 
One  of  our  favorites.  Very  fertile.  White  Swirl  x  Gray  Dove.  $15 

We  ship  only  in  late  summer  and  fall. 

Visitors  welcome — Siberians:  mid-June  to  early  July;  Japanese:  July; 
daylilies:  mid-July  to  early  August. 

Phone  207/833-5438 

For  more  details  regarding  Siberians  and  daylilies,  write  to: 

DR.  CURRIER  McEWEN 

South  Harpswell,  Maine  04079 
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If  you  move,  please  notify  CLIFFORD  W.  BENSON,  Secretary 

AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 


Bearded  Irises  How  Far  South??? 

Ellen  K.  Crouch 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  (or  read)  that  bearded  irises  don't  grow  well 
in  Florida.  I  had  heard  that — and,  sure  enough,  those  I  sent  to  a  friend 
near  Tampa  first  thrived,  then  languished.  Why  does  this  happen? 

On  page  63  of  GARDEN  IRISES  (edited  by  L.  F.  Randolph)  there  is 
a  state, ment  that  “Cultural  and  climatic  conditions  in  the  southern  states 
are  better  suited  to  the  native  beardless  irises  than  to  the  bearded  varieties 
more  commonly  grown  in  the  northern  states.  Since  the  homelands  of  most 
of  the  wild  bearded  species  are  at  more  northern  latitudes  it  is  not  sun- 
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prising  that  most  bearded  varieties  are  shy  bloomers  in  the  gulf  states  and 
neighboring  areas.”  This  is  from  the  chapter  "'Iris  Culture  in  the  Deep 
South,”  by  Claude  W.  Davis.  On  page  64  he  says  further  that  "The  south¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  area  in  which  bearded  irises  may  be  grown  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  generally  accepted  as  an  east  to  west  line  from  Montgomery, 
Ala.  through  Jackson,  Miss,  and  Shreveport,  La.  to  Dallas,  Tex."  On  a 
map  this  east-to-west  line  runs  quite  close  to  32.5°  north  latitude.  Com¬ 
parison  of  this  line  with  an  assortment  of  climatic  or  weather  maps  (fur¬ 
nished  by  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration,  Environmental  Data  Service)  shows  a  surprising  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  path  of  32.5°  north  latitude  and  the  50°  temperature 
line  on  the  map  of  "Normal  Daily  Average  Temperature  (°F.),  February.” 
(See  illustration.)  Perhaps  this  50°  line  might  prove  useful  as  an  approxi¬ 
mate  boundary  between  areas  where  bearded  irises  are  successful  and  those 
where  they  grow  and  bloom  poorly,  or  die.  This  could  be  so  because  it  is 
known  that  bearded  irises  require  a  cold  winter  rest  period.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  necessary  length  of  this  cold  rest  period  has  ever  been  deter¬ 
mined.  The  50°  temperature  line  on  the  January  Normal  Daily  Average 
Temperature  map  resembles  the  one  for  February,  but  runs  mostly  a  bit 
further  south  (indicating  that  January  is  colder  than  February).  So  per¬ 
haps  we  could  assume  that  a  daily  average  temperature  of  50°  or  less  for  at 
least  2  months  is  needed — and  that  a  daily  average  temperature  of  approxi¬ 
mately  50°  or  higher  encourages  bearded  irises  to  grow  vigorously  instead 
of  growing  very  slowly  or  resting.  If  enough  of  you  who  live  anywhere  in 
the  states  mentioned  below  will  drop  me  a  note  telling  how  much  success 
you  have  had  growing  bearded  irises  in  your  area  we  should  be  able  to  find 
out  how  well  the  above  idea  fits  the  facts  of  iris-growing.  If  you  live  in  these 
states:  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  California,  or  Arizona — please  write!  Information  needed  is: 

1 —  How  long  (approx.)  have  you  grown  bearded  irises? 

A — Tall  bearded  B — Median  C — Dwarf 

2 —  Do  you  still  grow  them?  If  not,  why? 

A — Personal  reasons  B — Lack  of  bloom  C — Plants  were  sickly 

3 —  Have  most  of  your  tall  bearded  bloomed  every  year?  Or  how  often? 

4 —  If  reblooming  irises,  did  they  bloom  twice  or  more  a  year? 

5 —  If  you  have  grown  beard  less  or  crested  irises  (such  as:  Spuria;  Japanese; 

Louisiana;  Dutch  or  other  bulbous  irises)  please  give  the  information 
requested  in  the  first  3  questions  for  these  other  irises  also,  so  that  we 
can  see  which  kinds  of  irises  will  succeed  in  areas  where  bearded 
irises  fail. 

Every  report  will  help  to  answer  our  question — and,  if  enough  of  you  write, 
I  hope  our  Bulletin  Editor  will  print  a  summary  of  the  results  later  on.  If 
we  can  establish  an  approximate  daily  average  temperature  in  February 
which  divides  good  growing  areas  for  bearded  irises  from  poor  areas,  then 
we  suggest  that  anyone  who  lives  in  a  location  with  a  warmer  February 
average  than  that  will  probably  have  more  satisfactory  results  with  other 
kinds  of  Iris. 

Please  write  to:  Mrs.  Ellen  K.  Crouch 

1810  Olmstead  Drive 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22043 
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THE  PRACTICAL  VISIONARY 

A  General  Survey  of  Paul  Cook's  Work 

Bee  Warburton 


In  his  lifetime  Paul  Cook  wrote  almost  nothing  for  publication  from  his 
vast  store  of  knowledge  and  experience.  For  The  Median,  the  first  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Median  Iris  Society,  he  wrote  “A  Line  of  Standard  Dwarfs,”  an 
explanation  of  his  idea  for  producing  a  fertile  line  which  would  comprise 
genes  from  many  sources.  For  the  book  Garden  Irises,  he  wrote  the  chapter 
“Breeding  for  Color  Advance,”  and  in  this  he  explained  his  principles  of 
line  breeding  with  judicious  outcrossing  to  maintain  heterozygosity  of  genes; 
but  he  discussed  only  his  red  and  his  “black,”  or  Sable  lines.  Other  than 
these,  what  found  its  way  into  iris  publications  was  mostly  in  the  way  of  let¬ 
ters  to  friends,  published  in  the  Portfolio  of  the  Dwarf  Iris  Society  or 
Mcdianite  of  the  Median  Iris  Society,  with  his  permission.  One  was  printed 
in  the  AIS  Bulletin  in  October,  1950,  detailing  the  revolutionary  crosses 
which  gave  him  the  first  of  the  pumila-tall  hybrids  which  Geddes  Douglas 
later  dubbed  “lilliputs.”  His  letters  were  often  distillations  of  the  carefully 
thoughtful  essays  with  which  he  filled  notebook  after  notebook  for  many 
years. 

It  was  evident  that  these  notebooks  would  be  a  problem  to  edit,  because 
the  tentative  conclusions  drawn  from  his  seedlings,  the  genetic  speculations 
about  what  MIGHT  be  a  possible  explanation,  and  the  plans  for  future 
work  derived  therefrom  were  intended  purely  as  the  basis  for  his  own  work; 
and  as  they  covered  the  years  from  1926  to  his  death  in  1963,  they  extended 
over  the  entire  period  of  greatest  gains  in  knowledge  in  irises,  and  their  sub¬ 
sequent  improvement.  Their  range  was  encyclopedic,  for  besides  irises  he  did 
serious  breeding  work  with  other  plants,  and  collected  and  studied  much  of 
the  native  flora  of  Indiana. 

His  notes  are  therefore  the  story  of  a  lifetime  of  struggling  to  learn,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  reasons,  to  apply  them  to  practical  plant  breeding,  to  make  real 
his  own  visions  of  beauty,  to  create.  In  his  work,  Paul  wasn’t  afraid  of 
hypotheses  which  might  be  founded  on  false  premises,  for  he  well  knew 
that  any  hypothesis  is  better  than  no  direction;  but  he  had  a  sound  native 
skepticism  which  enabled  him  to  surround  a  problem  with  alternative  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  he  had  also  a  sound  distaste  for  publishing  any  speculations 
that  might  later  turn  out  to  be  unfounded,  and  this  distaste  .must  be  re¬ 
spected  in  any  published  version  of  his  journals. 

It  was  a  happy  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  study  these  journals  in  order 
to  extract  material  of  interest  in  median  iris  work.  Dr.  Frank  Galyon  had 
been  working  on  the  Progenitor  story,  and  told  me  that  there  was  knowledge 
and  ideas  of  the  utmost  value  there,  and  when  I  hopefully  approached 
Emma  Cook  about  seeing  them,  she  kindly  invited  me  to  stay  with  her  while 
I  worked.  She  understood  the  problems  involved  because  she  had  been  a 
full  partner  in  all  of  Paul’s  projects.  He  read  her  his  correspondence,  told 
her  his  plans,  discussed  with  her  his  seedlings  and  general  results,  and  left 
her  much  of  the  pollinating  to  do  while  he  was  at  work.  Emma  is  a  fine 
gardener  with  broad  interests  in  her  own  projects,  and  won  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Garden  Clubs  top  award  for  1967. 
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With  Emma’s  help,  Paul  dedicated  his  entire  life  to  improving  plants, 
and  especially  to  the  improvement  of  the  bearded  irises.  For  financial  sup¬ 
port,  he  carried  the  mails,  a  task  which  did  not  distract  him  greatly  from 
his  planning,  and  at  home  he  was  fortunate  in  having  Emma  to  carry  out; 
the  mechanics  of  his  plans.  Emma  tells  me  that  when,  in  his  journals,  he 
wrote  of  “hundreds  of  pollinations,”  more  likely  than  not  she  had  done  the 
pollinating.  It  was  a  satisfying  life  for  a  man  at  once  intensely  thoughtful 
and  intensely  practical. 

Nothing  had  warned  me  of  the  extent  of  the  treasure  buried  in  the 
journals,  or  of  the  complications  of  extracting  it.  Paul  had  often  spoke  to 
me  of  the  special  projects  he  was  anxious  to  complete  in  the  tall  beardeds, 
before  “time  ran  out”  for  him.  What  I  didn’t  foresee  was  that  these  projects 
were  inextricably  mixed  with  those  concerning  all  the  other  bearded  irises, 
for  to  Paul  a  gene  for  blue,  a  gene  for  red,  a  gene  for  possible  flavone,  was 
equally  valued  whatever  its  species  source,  and  the  more  difficult  to  com¬ 
bine  with  genes  from  other  sources,  the  more  thought  he  put  into  crossing 
plans  for  it.  Just  as  the  Progenitor  hybrids  involved  a  dwarf  species,  the 
imbricata  hybrids  a  species  of  Iris  variegata  size  but  new  to  purposeful 
breeding,  and  his  blacks  presumably  varieties  of  Iris  aphylla  ancestry,  so  the 
blueness  of  his  tallest  TBs  involved,  in  his  dreams,  the  very  blue  genes  from 
Iris  pumila ,  the  tiniest  of  dwarf  species;  and  in  considering  the  reds,  whose 
breeding  sounds  so  straight-forward  in  his  chapter  in  Garden  Irises ,  his  rea¬ 
soning  became  even  more  complicated,  involving  clusters  of  red  aggregates 
from  several  different  sources.  So,  in  the  end,  what  I  wish  I  could  have 
copied  was  the  entire  set  of  notes,  and  speculations,  and  plans  and  results 
and  descriptions,  color  readings,  methods  and  procedures,  even  long  thoughts 
about  the  future  of  irises.  Paul  never  closed  his  mind  to  any  new  idea;  he 
was  always  eager  to  absorb  new  information  and  to  update  his  plans  ac¬ 
cordingly.  None  of  his  plans  ever  became  rigid,  separate  and  indivisible 
from  all  others,  for  in  considering  each  his  mind  ranged  over  the  whole 
scope  of  his  work  for  any  ideas  that  might  throw  light  from  one  to  the 
other,  or  offer  material  that  would  be  useful  in  other  than  its  own  imme¬ 
diate  project. 

The  notebooks  themselves,  labeled  “Garden  and  Plant  Notes,”  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “GPN”,  were  school  composition  notebooks  starting  in  1927, 
and  up  to  1950  filled  at  the  rate  of  three  a  year,  combining  a  garden  diary 
record  of  purchases  and  seed-sowings,  dates  of  bloom  and  color  readings, 
trips  and  visits,  with  essays,  speculations,  lists  and  descriptions  of  seedlings 
numbered,  and  other  garden  data.  In  1950  he  added  a  fourth  book  to 
record  separately  his  plans,  speculations,  analyses  of  progenies  .  .  .  the  in¬ 
formed  guessing  of  the  natural  scientist,  projecting  the  present  into  the 
future. 

Emma  gave  me  Paul’s  study,  and  an  upstairs  bedroom,  fed  me,  ran  er¬ 
rands  for  me,  and  left  me  to  work  out  what  I  felt  should  be  garnered  from 
the  books.  I  worked  steadily  from  6  AM  to  1 1  PM  for  a  number  of  days. 
I  typed  many  pages,  and  I  used  up  all  the  tapes  I  had  brought,  and  all  that 
could  be  found  in  Bluffton.  Elsie  Zuercher  brought  me  a  copier  and  helped 
me  with  some  copying,  I  did  some  myself  and  left  some  for  her  to  do  after 
1  had  gone;  and  still  there  are  gaps  in  my  notes.  The  omissions  were  brought 
home  to  me  when  AIS  Editor  J.  Arthur  Nelson  asked  me  to  write  a  series 
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of  papers  from  my  notes;  this  is  the  first  of  them,  a  sort  of  general  survey. 
The  projects  I  have  reserved  for  separate  treatments  are:  the  hybrids  of 
Iris  imbricata;  the  Progenitor  hybrids  other  than  the  work  toward  tall- 
beardeds,  which  Frank  Galyon  is  editing;  species  irises;  table  irises;  hoogiana 
hybrids;  late  dwarfs  and  transferring  of  pumila  blue  and  spot  into  tall 
beardeds;  dwarf  red  into  tall  beardeds;  and  there  is  a  remainder  folder 
labeled  “O&E”  which  may  or  may  not  make  a  chapter  in  this  story.  The 
story  of  Paul’s  work  with  Iris  arenaria,  which  actually  should  be  combined 
with  the  hoogiana  story,  has  been  printed  in  his  own  words  in  Medianite, 
and  the  story  of  Paul’s  work  with  Iris  reticulata  will  be  part  of  a  Mono¬ 
graph  on  I.  reticulata  types  of  bulbous  irises  by  Gordon  Blackwell,  of  New 
York. 

Paul  started  out  in  the  early  20s  mostly  with  dwarf  and  other  small 
bearded  irises.  Socrates  and  Blue  Boy  were  two  of  his  early  reliables  as 
parents,  and  Socrates  he  made  great  use  of  for  the  next  ten  years.  It  is  a 
“chamaeiris”  type  dwarf  of  40  chromosomes,  a  bright  red-purple,  and  for 
him,  for  that  time,  it  was  an  excellent  parent.  His  first  record  of  seedlings 
saved  for  breeding,  made  in  1929,  listed  the  following. 

BB-124:  (Innocenza  x  Blue  Boy)  Flowered  first  in  1924. 

Klaw-1,  2,  3:  (Kochii  x  Lent  W.  Williamson)  Flowered  first  in  1924. 

Soc-Mars:  (Socrates  x  Mars)  Flowered  first  in  1925  (Referred  to  as  SOM). 

Soc-BB-1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7:  (Socrates  x  Blue  Boy)  Flowered  first  in  1926 
and  1927. 

SW-Fro:  (Sherwin-Wright  x  Fro.)  Flowered  first  in  1924. 

SOP:  (Socrates  X  43  -  improved  Trautlieb)  Bright  red-purple  intermediate. 
Flowered  first  in  1928.  Discarded  1932. 

In  1926  Paul  wrote  of  the  Soc-BB  and  the  Soc-Mars:  “These  are  dark- 
flowered  semi-dwarfs  of  extremely  rich  coloring.  Just  now  it  seems  best  to 
use  them  in  an  effort  to  carry  this  very  dark  red  back  into  later,  taller  things. 
Last  year  Soc-Mars  lasted  late  enough  to  have  a  few  flowers  pollinated  with 
George  J.  Tribolet  pollen,  and  probably  this  and  similar  crosses  should  be 
continued.  JA#1  would  be  a  desirable  pollen  parent,  also,  as  it  carries  the 
V  factor  in  such  a  good  form.”  (Note:  Paul  early  tried  denoting  iris  genes 
by  letters  and  making  particular  plans  for  combining  them.  He  abandoned 
this  system  soon  after  conversion  of  his  strains  to  tetraploidy) .  “We  can 
probably  never  expect  a  black  iris  flower,  but  black  falls  seem  possible  and 
very  dark  standards  are  possible,  also.  If  the  V  character  as  carried  by 
JA#1  and  the  dark  red  coloring  carried  in  these  Socrates  hybrids  could  be 
united  in  a  flower  of  size,  etc.,  we  would  have  an  outstanding  iris.  This 
seems  the  best  way  to  use  these  Socrates  seedlings. 

“But,  they  might  also  be  used  in  an  attempt  to  get  pink  dwarfs  and  pink 
and  red  intermediates.  There  are  no  dwarf  pinks.  But  such  a  pink  dwarf, 
matching  Caerulea  in  height  and  time  of  bloom,  would  fill  a  vacant  place. 
Intermediate  pinks  are  also  rare  birds.” 

Such  early  plans  show  Paul’s  broad  trend  of  considering  all  sizes  and 
seasons  together,  in  each  color.  In  the  end,  he  put  his  strongest  effort  into 
the  most  challenging  problems,  and  these  in  time  became  the  color  strains 
of  the  very  large  tetraploid  tall  bearded  irises,  and  in  his  last  few  years, 
the  table  irises. 

My  notes  are  too  scanty  in  detail  for  some  of  his  interesting  tall  bearded 
projects,  for  instance  the  orchid  pink  which  culminated  in  Dreamcastle, 
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Harriet  Thoreau  and  Pink  Bountiful:  or  the  blue-failed  variegatas,  which 
Paul  dropped  after  Pretender  in  favor  of  bending  the  Progenitor  lines  to 
this  pattern.  Neither  do  I  have  chapter  and  verse  on  the  fascinating  process 
of  deliberately  turning  all  lines  from  diploid  into  tetraploid,  for  which  Paul 
dropped  all  his  other  work  in  the  early  thirties.  Paul  was  a  friend  of  all  dis¬ 
coverers  of  new  facts  concerning  irises,  and  he  early  grasped  the  significance 
of  Simonet's  1929  publication  of  chromosome  numbers  with  the  vital  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  large-flowered  Asiatic  species  were  tetraploids.  He  imme¬ 
diately  grasped  the  significance  to  his  own  work  of  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph’s 
chromosome  counts  in  AIS  Bulletin  52,  July  1934.  His  first  discussion  of 
the  direct  application  of  tetraploidy  to  his  own  work,  in  1934,  concerns  his 
“BC-amoena.” 

"I  have  used  the  pollen  of  this  seedling  this  season  on  both  diploid  and 
tetraploid  varieties,  but  seed  matured  only  on  the  tetraploid.  Diploids  pol¬ 
linated  were  Lodestar,  Nebraska  and  Thorbecke.  No  pods  set  on  the  first 
two  and  those  that  set  on  Thorbecke  withered  up  without  ripening  any 
seed.  Tetraploids  used  were  Adobe,  Camelliard,  Dorothy  Dietz,  W.  R. 
Dykes  and  P-1132.  These  varieties  set  pods  easily  to  pollen  of  BC-amoena 
and  the  pods  were  full  of  good  sound  seed.  I  would  have  guessed  BC- 
Amoena  to  be  a  diploid  variety,  but  the  evidence  is  against  this  idea.  If  it 
is  tetraploid.  BC-am  will  work  just  beautifully  in  my  scheme  for  tall,  large- 
flowered  amoenas,  variegatas  and  blue-failed  variegatas.  The  seeding  has 
plenty  of  height,  a  slender  stem  splendidly  branched,  and  flowers  of  very 
precise  form.  The  standards  are  white  passing  to  palest  yellow  at  their 
base.  The  falls  are  not  quite  solidly  purple  marked.  What  the  seedling  needs 
most  probably  is  a  larger  flower  and  a  more  solidly  colored  fall.  The  greater 
size  of  flowers  ought  easily  to  be  acquired  by  such  crosses  as  I  made  in  1934 
season.  To  get  a  more  solidly  purple  fall  it  will  be  necessary  to  cross  to 
such  varieties  as  carry  the  V  character  in  good  form.  There  are  plenty  of 
tetraploid  varieties  that  have  this  V  character — Dominion,  Lent  A.  Wil¬ 
liamson.  Ambassadeur,  Cardinal,  etc.  all  carry  it.  These  varieties  might 
not  give  amoenas  or  variegatas  directly  if  crossed  to  BC-am,  but  the  back- 
cross  could  be  resorted  to  recover  the  amoena  pattern  and  it  would  almost 
certainly  turn  up  in  some  cross  with  a  solid  purple  fall.  This  line  should 
certainly  be  pursued. 

*kIt  is  not  quite  clear  where  BC-am  acquired  its  tetraploid  character.  It 
is  from  (BB-124  x  Cinnabar)  x  self.  BB-124  is  from  Innocenza  x  Blue  Boy. 
Of  the  varieties  in  the  ancestry  of  BC-am,  Innocenza  is  undoubtedly  diploid, 
Cinnabar  is  probably  tetra,  and  Blue  Boy  may  also  be  tetra.  Blue  Bob  is 
said  to  be  aphylla  x  pallida,  or  the  reverse  cross.  But,  while  pallida  is  known 
to  be  diploid,  I  can  find  no  information  on  the  chromosome  number  of 
I.  aphylla  ”  (Here  Paul  wrote  in  the  margin,  C'I.  aphylla  has  44  chrs.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Simonet.”  This  would  be  one  of  the  forms  now  known  to  be 
collected  hybrids.) 

“I  have  also  got  seed  on  Crusades  and  Neptune  from  pollen  of  BB-124; 
and  both  Crusader  and  Neptune  are  tetraploids.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
many  pollinations  of  BB-124  by  True  Charm,  made  to  get  blue-bearded 
whites  and  plicatas,  did  not  yield  a  pod.  I  do  not  know  that  True  Charm 
is  a  diploid,  but  I  suspect  so  judging  by  the  ease  with  which  it  crosses  with 
other  diploids. 
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‘‘But,  it  appears  that  BB-124,  Blue  Boy  and  1.  aphylla  are  all  tetraploid 
in  constitution  and  that  BC-am  has  an  honest  right  to  its  tetraploid  makeup.” 

Some  years  later  Paul  put  this  experience  to  good  use  in  dealing  with 
1.  imbricata  from  species  diploidy  to  the  tall-bearded  tetraploidy  of  Wide 
World.  I  saw  these  hybrids  in  the  middle  fifties,  with  imbricata  itself,  even 
less  impressive  than  Progenitor,  by  the  front  walk.  Such  work  requires  the 
rare  visionary  dedication  that  was  Paul’s  special  genius.  This  story,  mostly 
in  Paul’s  own  words,  will  be  next  in  this  series. 

The  imbricata  project  was,  of  course,  only  one  of  a  series  of  species  in¬ 
vestigations.  Paul  became  entranced  with  the  lovely  form  and  proportions 
of  the  tiny  species  Iris  flavissima,  and  spent  some  years  trying  to  breed  it 
into  his  strains  of  Socrates-derivatives  with  considerable  success.  His  first 
introduction,  Keepsake  in  1936,  is  an  arenaria  (flavissima)  hybrid.  It  was 
followed  by  Tampa  and  later  by  Promise.  When  these  lovely  little  hybrids 
proved  almost  completely  sterile,  Paul  invested  a  tremendous  amount  of 
thought  and  energy  in  trying  to  produce  a  strain  of  hybrids  with  doubled 
flavissima-bloudowii  chromosomes  which  would  be  fertile.  He  never  gave 
up  on  this  and  never  overcame  their  sterility  barrier.  They  are  truly  charm¬ 
ing  and  it  is  regrettable  that  nobody  has  followed  up  on  them.  Their  story 
is  told  in  Medianite  1969,  I.  p.  30,  and  II.  p.  60. 

Soon  after  his  first  introduction  of  the  flavissima  dwarfs,  18  years  after  he 
began  his  hybridizing  and  made  his  first  serious  plans  for  his  life  work,  some 
of  his  tall  bearded  seedlings  began  to  seem  to  him  worthy  of  being  named. 
His  conscious  doubling  of  the  chromosomes  of  his  lines  paid  off  with  E.  B. 
Williamson,  one  of  the  great  forebearers  of  the  modern  tall  bearded  irises. 
In  the  next  few  years  he  introduced  irises  in  each  of  his  color  lines.  His  basic 
parents  were  few:  in  Sable,  only  Innocenza,  Blue  Boy  and  Cinnabar,  seed¬ 
lings  of  which  had  been  linebred  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  astonishing 
to  see  in  his  records  how  many  seedlings  with  “Sab.”  for  designation  he  had 
numbered,  described,  and  color-read  by  Ridgway  in  the  process  of  breeding 
toward  these  “blacks.” 

In  this  period  he  introduced  Captain  Wells,  his  first  red;  Redward  and 
Action  Front  (1942)  were  from  the  same  lines  with  Morning  Splendor 
added.  Salmon  pink  and  red  blends  came  from  these  same  lines,  and  more 
from  adding  E.  B.  Williamson — Lancaster,  Majenica,  Flamely,  Anna  Wil¬ 
liamson.  Pink  Reflection  was  from  Fancy  Free  x  Sandia.  The  blue  lines 
started  with  Distance,  from  Castalia  x  Santa  Barbara  and  Great  Lakes,  and 
thence  to  Sky  Above,  again  with  Great  Lakes.  Each  line  warrants  a  far 
more  detailed  study  than  I  was  able  to  record  in  one  visit  to  Indiana. 

When  the  true  Iris  pumilas  came  into  his  garden,  Paul  turned  to  them 
for  improving  the  dwarf  irises,  and  these,  too,  he  bred  with  his  “chamaeiris” 
lines.  These  resulted  in  his  fine  pumila  dwarfs — Alinda,  Blue  Beard,  Violet 
Gem,  and  Stint.  The  two  last  had  some  fertility,  but  the  blooming  of  the 
first  completely,  or  nearly  completely  fertile  “pumila  intermediates”  as  Paul 
called  them,  from  crossing  the  species  pumilas  with  the  tall  beardeds,  drew 
his  and  the  iris  world’s  attention  to  this  fine  new  type.  Baria  and  Green 
Spot  particularly  have  remained  almost  as  standards  for  the  type,  and  Green 
Spot  after  20  years  is  still  an  award-winner  of  the  first  rank. 

T1  le  first  clear  record  of  seedlings  of  this  type  was  written  by  Paul  in 
1945:  “The  San  Francisco-pumila  and  Varese-pumila  seedlings  blooming 
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or  coming  into  bloom.  These  hybrids  flower  early  enough  to  overlap  with 
pumila  which  permits  using  pollen  of  pumila  back  on  the  hybrids.  These 
TB-pumila  hybrids  do  not  give  a  mass  effect,  the  flowers  being  rather 
scattered  on  the  plants.  It  looks  as  if  crossing  back  to  pumila  might  be  a 
desirable  course  to  follow.  These  hybrids  have  heavy  substance  in  some 
cases  (on.e  SF-pumila  seedling  suggests  Dominion  in  shape  and  substance) 
and  possibly  this  substance  or  some  of  it  could  be  carried  back  toward  the 
dwarfs.  It  looks  as  if  such  a  bac.kcross  F-2  would  yield  dwarfer  forms  than 
the  Fi  seedlings.  Three  sets  of  pumila  chromosomes  would  presumably 
dominate  one  set  of  TB  chromosomes  more  than  two  sets  of  pumila  would 
dominate  two  of  TB  in  the  first  hybrids.  Thus  it  might  be  possible  to  com¬ 
bine  a  good  deal  of  substance  with  considerable  dwarfness.  One  Varese- 
pumila  seedling  is  very  red,  one  blue,  and  last  spring  one  had  yellow  flowers. 
All  SF-pumila  are  purple.” 

One  of  these  seedlings  given  by  Paul  to  Walter  Welch,  a  fellow  Indianan 
who  was  becoming  interested  in  breeding  dwarf  irises,  furnished  the  back¬ 
bone  for  a  long  line  of  superior  Welch  dwarf  introductions.  Paul  himself 
soon  recognized  the  value  of  these  hybrids  in  their  own  right,  for  in  1948  his 
outstanding  crosses  bloomed  from  which  he  selected  Green  Spot,  Fairy  Flax, 
Baria  and  Brite.  Paul’s  hit  was  a  lucky  one  for  all  of  us;  as  all  growers  of  this 
type  of  cross  know,  to  their  exasperation,  a  good  cross  in,  the  first  generation 
is  somewhat  of  a  rarity,  and  but  for  his  lucky  one  we  might  have  gone  on 
thinking  of  the  cross  as  just  another  means  to  smaller  dwarfs,  or  larger 
intermediates. 

At  this  same  period,  in  the  late  forties,  the  Progenitor  hybrids  came  into 
bloom  and  the  long  hard  years  of  pioneering  work  came  to  fruition.  Soon 
the  Dwarf  and  Median  Societies  came  into  being  with  many  eager  hands  to 
carry  on  and  promote  the  development  of  the  small  irises.  Paul  was  happy 
to  turn  over  what  he  felt  was  ready  for  others  to  carry  on,  and  with  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Douglas  ‘Dilliput  hybids,”  grown  from  pollen  of  1.  pumila 
sent  by  Paul  Cook  to  Geddes  Douglas,  the  type  became  generally  grown  and 
prized. 

Paul  was  happy  to  concentrate  for  a  period  on  the  hard  work  and  plan¬ 
ning  involved  in  making  good  tall  bearded  irises  out  of  that  most  unpre¬ 
tentious  runt,  Progenitor,  although  at  the  same  time  he  carried  other  plans 
for  the  blue-failed  amoena  pattern  in  smaller  irises,  as  was  his  habit  of  long 
years.  With  Whole  Cloth  he  relaxed  somewhat,  and  his  breeding  emphasis 
shifted  back  to  the  blue,  red  and  black  lines.  He  added  another  challenge, 
the  table  irises,  with  heavy  involvement  of  Iris  mellita.  He  had  never  entirely 
forgotten  these  table  irises,  since  he  had  been  present  at  their  beginning, 
vvhen  Ethel  Peckham  selected  the  originals  from  the  garden  of  his  friend 
and  mentor,  Bruce  Williamson,  when  he  was  a  young  man.  He  talked  little 
about  this  work,  even  to  his  close  friends,  because  as  he  said,  he  wanted  to 
show  some  results  before  his  work  was  publicized.  His  journals  are  the  only 
record  we  have  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  unhappily,  he  never  had  results 
to  pass  to  other  hands  for  finishing.  This,  also,  will  make  a  separate  report 
as  will  an  account  of  his  work  with  the  species. 

The  amount  of  time  and  effort  Paul  expended  on  procurement  of  species 
and  species  seed,  and  in  following  through  with  pollinations  attempted  and 
seedlings  grown,  both  exploratory  and  with  definite  purpose,  is  staggering. 
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In  the  early  thirties  when  he  started  growing  seed  from  all  available  sources, 
from  Rex  Pearce,  from  Thompson  and  Morgan,  from  Gorrevon,  the  seed¬ 
lings  invariably  proved  to  be  other  than  what  the  label  said.  But,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  the  effort  finally  paid  off.  Iris  pumila  became  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  parent  source  of  his  and  Geddes  Douglas’  “lilliputs”,  which  have 
evolved  into  the  present  enormously  popular  standard  dwarf  beardeds.  Iris 
imbricata  in  the  Wide  World  lines,  and  I.  reichenbachii  in  the  Whole  Cloth 
lines,  are  striking  success  stories.  In  other  dreams  he  never  came  quite  close 
enough  to  his  heart’s  desire.  Most  especially,  for  him,  spectrum  blue  and 
spectrum  red,  and  the  true  black,  were  always  just  somewhere  ahead,  tanta¬ 
lizing,  almost  to  be  attained  if  only  he  could  find  the  right  combination  of 
genes.  But  no  hybridizer  in  our  time  has  worked  with  a  greater  devotion 
or  a  greater  scope  of  imagination. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

PRESIDENT  BLEDSOE  TO  CONDUCT 
JUDGES  TRAINING  SCHOOL  IN  REGION  17 

President  W.  T.  Bledsoe  will  conduct  a  judges  training  school  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  on  October  3,  1970.  This  school  will  be  at  the  beautiful  new  Green  Oaks 
Inn  on  Interstate  20  at  Highway  183  in  Fort  Worth. 

A  special  invitation  is  being  extended  to  members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Garden  Clubs  and  any  one  else  interested  in  learning  about  irises  and  iris  judging. 

Members  of  other  regions  are  especially  welcome  and  are  urged  to  come  join 
in  the  fun  and  improve  their  judging  skills. 

This  school  will  be  Mr.  Bledsoe’s  34th  as  instructor,  the  two  largest  being  pre¬ 
vious  schools  conducted  in  Region  17. 

The  registration  fee  will  be  $3.00  and  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry  Cook,  1001 
Alta  M  ere,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76116.  Advance  registration  is  not  required  but 
would  be  helpful. 

Motel  reservations  should  be  addressed  to  the  Green  Oaks  Inn,  6901  West  Free¬ 
way,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76116,  telephone  817-738-7311  (Master  Host). 

Come  and  help  us  break  our  own  record! 

Leon  Wolford 
Publicity  Chairman 


MINUTES  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  MEETING 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York,  New  York  May  29,  1970 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Bledsoe  at  5:00  p.m. 

Present  were  President  Bledsoe,  Vice  Presidents  Wall  and  Cosgrove,  Board  mem¬ 
bers  Allen,  Browder,  Jacobi,  McCaughey,  Nelson,  Scharff  and  Wood,  Treasurer 
Ackerman,  and  Past  Presidents  Wister,  Wills,  Rogers,  Walker,  Randolph  and 
Fischer,  and  Youth  Activities  Chairman  Harder. 

The  minutes  of  the  November  1969  meeting  in  Omaha  were  approved. 

President  Bledsoe  presented  the  membership  report  of  the  Secretary. 

Treasurer  Ackerman  presented  the  Treasurer's  report. 

Bulletin  Editor  Nelson  presented  the  report  of  the  Publications  Committee,  with 
further  investigation  of  using  a  mailing  service  and  using  camera  ready  copy  to 
be  presented  at  the  fall  meeting. 

Dr.  Allen  reported  on  the  status  of  negotiations  with  the  American  Horticultural 
Society  for  publication  of  an  iris  handbook.  Dr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Nelson  were  author¬ 
ized  to  prepare  a  table  of  contents  and  proceed  with  negotiations,  and  report  at 
the  fall  Board  meeting. 

Dr.  Allen  and  Judge  Rogers  reported  on  the  present  status  of  the  proposed 
Foundation  for  scientific  and  educational  work  on  irises.  A  proposal  has  been 
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made  to  IRS,  and  word  from  them  is  being  awaited. 

President  Bledsoe  reported  on  matters  pertaining  to  internal  structure  and  Society 
housekeeping. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  7:00  p.m.  to  allow  members  of  the  Board  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  of  RVPs. 

J.  ARTHUR  NELSON 
Meeting  Secretary 

MINUTES  OF  JOINT  RVP/DIRECTORS  MEETING 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York,  New  York  May  30,  1970 

The  meeting  of  the  RVPs,  the  Section  Representatives  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  called  to  order  at  9:00  a.m.  by  President  Bledsoe. 

Present  were  President  Bledsoe,  Vice  Presidents  Wall  and  Cosgrove,  Board  mem¬ 
bers  Allen,  Browder,  Jacoby,  McCaughey,  Nelson,  Scharff,  Schreiner  and  Wood; 
Treasurer  Ackerman;  Past  Presidents  Wills,  Rogers,  Walker,  Randolph  and  Fischer; 
Section  representatives  Conroe,  Crawford,  Eberhardt,  Owen,  Warburton  and  West- 
meyer;  RVPs  (or  their  alternates)  Halleck,  Kuesel,  Hirsch,  Harp,  Laughinghouse, 
Zuercher,  Cunningham,  Protzmann,  Varner,  Allen,  Corlew,  Day,  Brooks,  Morgan, 
Wood,  Durrance,  Framke,  Parrish,  Wilson,  and  Hopton;  Committee  Chairmen 
Gray  and  Harder  (Board  members  who  are  committee  chairmen  are  listed  above)  ; 
and  foreign  visitors  Dr.  Hall  of  the  British  Iris  Society,  Dr.  Werckmeister,  Countess 
von  Stein-Zeppelin,  and  Jacoby  of  the  German  Iris  Society,  and  Bennett  of  New 
Zealand;  and  Barbara  Walther  of  the  Presby  Memorial  Gardens. 

Treasurer  Ackerman  presented  the  treasurer’s  report. 

It  was  agreed  to  by  vote  to  dispense  with  biographical  material  in  the  1969 
Check  List,  and  to  use  as  much  biographical  material  in  the  Bulletin  as  possible. 

The  RVPs  presented,  from  their  meeting  the  evening  before,  four  commendations 
and  recommendations,  and  President  Bledsoe  placed  these  on  the  agenda  for  the 
fall  Board  meeting. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Wood  were  commended  for  their  work  on  the  proposed  Hand¬ 
book. 

The  reports  of  committee  chairmen  were  presented  to  the  meeting. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  commemorative  medals  were  ideal  gifts  to  speakers  and 
for  special  classes  at  shows. 

Mr.  Browder  reported  that  9,870  boxes  of  iris  stationery  had  been  sold,  and  he 
was  authorized  to  investigate  further  the  iris  place  mat  project. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  11:00  a.m. 

J.  ARTHUR  NELSON 
Meeting  Secretary 

MINUTES  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  MEETING 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  briefly  after  the  joint  meeting,  with  all  Directors 
and  Past  Presidents,  as  listed  above,  in  attendance. 

It  was  agreed  by  motion,  which  was  seconded  and  passed,  that  only  one  set  of 
medals  would  be  furnished  each  affiliate. 

Dr.  Allen  was  asked  to  explore  the  present  knowledge  of  hard  pesticides. 

A  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  passed  that  the  names  of  the  States  in  each 
Region  should  appear  on  the  Region  stationery. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  9:00  p.m.  Sunday  evening,  May  31. 

J.  ARTHUR  NELSON 
Meeting  Secretary 

MINUTES  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  MEETING 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York,  New  York  May  31,  1970 

President  Bledsoe  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9:00  p.m.  Present  were  Presi¬ 
dent  Bledsoe,  Vice  Presidents  Wall  and  Cosgrove,  Directors  Browder,  Hamblen, 
Jacoby,  McCaughey,  Nelson,  Scharff,  Schreiner  and  Wood,  and  Past  Presidents 
Fischer  and  Rogers. 

The  election  of  Maynard  Harp  as  RVP  of  Region  IV  was  confirmed. 

The  Board  voted  that  the  Executive  Committee  should  consist  of  the  President, 
the  First  Vice  President,  the  Second  Vice  President,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Im¬ 
mediate  Past  President. 
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Mr.  Nelson  felt  that  since  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  Board  in  June  1958, 
he  should  leave  the  Board  at  this  time,  since  this  would  complete  the  twelve-year 
eligibility.  The  Board  felt  that  there  was  no  point  in  filling  the  vacancy,  since  his 
successor  would  come  on  the  Board  at  the  fall  meeting. 

Mrs.  Hamblen,  Mr.  Scharff  and  Dr.  Wall  were  renominated  unanimously,  to 
succeed  themselves.  Glenn  Hanson  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  was  nominated 
unanimously  for  the  other  vacancy. 

President  Bledsoe  made  an  analysis  of  problems  facing  the  American  Iris  Society, 
and  asked  the  Board  to  comment  on  the  course  of  action  he  intended  to  pursue. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:00  p.m. 

J.  ARTHUR  NELSON 
Meeting  Secretary 


SCIENTIFIC  FUND  BEQUESTS 

The  Scientific  Committee  gratefully  announces  the  following  bequests,  which 
will  be  put  to  work  in  helping  to  solve  our  cultural,  disease  and  pest  problems. 

$25.00  from  the  Dawson  County  Iris  Society  (Nebr.). 

$50.00  from  the  New  England  Iris  Society. 

$10.00  from  the  Southwestern  Michigan  Iris  Society  in  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Rovce  Eddy. 

$25.00  from  Mrs.  James  D.  Ruggles. 


MISSISSIPPI  RESEARCH  REPORT 

The  first  phase  of  the  research  done  at  Mississippi  State  has  been  completed,  and 
is  in  report  form.  The  report  has  not  yet  arrived  on  the  editor's  desk,  but  we  hope 
to  report  on  it  in  the  October  Bulletin. 


RAINBOW  FRAGMENTS 

The  AIS  library  has  received  a  copy  of  that  rare  and  valuable  book,  Rainbow 
Fragments  by  Marion  Shull,  from  Mrs.  Carleton  G.  MacLean  of  Woodcliff  Lake, 
New  Jersey.  We  announce  with  gratitude  this  cherished  addition  to  our  library. 


ERRATA 

The  word  “blue”  was  omitted  from  the  Harder  ad  on  page  82  of  the  April 
Bulletin.  SPRING  MIRROR  is  a  smooth  medium  “blue.” 

On  page  28  of  the  April  Bulletin,  the  Muhlestein  ad,  it  should  read  NEAT 
TRIX,  not  Neat  Tix. 

On  page  72  of  the  April  Bulletin,  the  picture  labeled  CORAL  GLOW  should 
read  ALLURA. 


REGISTRATIONS— INTRODUCTIONS 

Registrations  $3.00  each. 

Introductions:  Free  recording.  Be  sure  that  your  catalogue  or  printed  list  of  intro¬ 
ductions  is  filed  with  the  registrar  and  that  each  is  marked  plainly.  Irises  not  recorded 
as  introduced  are  not  eligible  for  awards  higher  than  HC.  Irises  advertised  in  the 
October  1968  and  the  January,  April  and  July  1969  AIS  Bulletins  are  automatically 
recorded  as  1969  introductions.  Mail  to  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  North  58th  St., 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68104. 
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IMPORTANT 

If  you  have  moved,  or  plan  to  change  address,  or  if  your  Bulletin 
address,  including  zip  code,  is  wrong,  notify 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  Secretary 
American  Iris  Society 

2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 


PHOTOSTAT  COPIES  OF  REGISTRATIONS  AND  BULLETIN  ARTICLES 
To  those  who  have  inquired:  We  have  on  file  most  of  the  original  registration 
applications  since  1960.  These  often  contain  more  complete  information  than  the 
necessarily  cryptic  published  registration  information.  For  those  seeking  to  trace 
and  identify  irises,  we  can  make  copies  of  the  original  application  for  twenty-five 
cents.  Likewise,  we  can  reproduce  any  Bulletin  article  for  twenty-five  cents  a  page. 
Send  money  and  requests  to  the  Omaha  office. 


AIS  MEMBERSHIP  RATES 

Annual  . $  7.50  Sustaining  . 

Triennial  .  18.75  Research  . 

Family  .  9.00  Life  . 

Family  Triennial  .  22.50  Family  Life  .... 

Youth  member,  with  others  of  family  as  members  . 

Youth  member,  with  no  others  of  family  as  members  . 


$  15.00 
37.50 
150.00 
187.50 

1.50 

2.50 


SECTION  DUES 

Send  dues,  making  check  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society,  to  Clif¬ 
ford  W.  Benson,  Secretary,  American  Iris  Society,  2315  Tower  Grove 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110. 


Japanese 

Median  Rebloomer 

Siberian 

Spuria 

Single  Annual 

$2.00 

$2.00  $  3.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

Single  Triennial 

5.00 

5.00  7.50 

3.00 

2.50 

Family  Annual 

2.50 

2.50  4.00 

2.00 

1.50 

Family  Triennial 

6.00 

6.00  10.00 

6.00 

3.50 

Annual  Supporting 

3.00 

3.00  5.00 

3.00 

Important:  Section  dues,  if  paid  through  AIS,  MUST  be  for  the  same 

duration 

as  your  AIS  dues.  AIS  FAMILY  member  desiring  SINGLE  Section  membership, 
PLEASE  indicate  which  person  is  applying  for  Section  membership. 


BULLETIN  ADVERTISING  RATES 

COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 
Rates  per  four  issues — no  discounts 
Single  space  (one  inch — n 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


to  exceed  six  lines  . 

. $12.50 

12  lines)  . 

. $20.00 

$  9.00 

One-half  page  . 

. $32.50 

13.00 

Two-thirds  page  . 

.  42.50 

18.00 

Three-fourths  page  . 

.  47.50 

24.00 

One  page  . 

.  60.00 

Note:  Display  advertising  rates  are  per  single  issue.  Cost  of  engravings  extra. 

Discount  of  20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  the  calendar  year. 

Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

The  American  Iris  Society 
2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 
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ATTENTION  AFFILIATES 

All  affiliates  are  entitled  to  a  free  showing  of  AIS  slides  once  a  year.  Be  sure  to 
give  Mr.  Schreiner  thirty  days’  notice,  and  order  the  slides  in  the  name  of  the  affil¬ 
iated  club,  giving  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  club. 

All  affiliates  are  entitled  to  one  silver  medal  and  one  bronze  medal,  free  of  charge 
for  their  show.  Order  these  at  the  time  the  report  is  sent  to  the  Exhibition  Chair¬ 
man. 

If  there  is  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  club,  be  sure  to  notify 

Mrs.  McCaughey,  Mr.  Benson  and  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  at  once,  so  that  the 
proper  name  and  address  can  appear  in  the  Bulletin,  and  that  the  Bulletin  can  be 
mailed  to  the  proper  address. 


IRIS  SLIDES  FOR  RENTAL 

The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  numbers  of  excellent  sets  of  iris  slides  for 
rental.  Each  set  contains  100  slides,  35mm  size.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  irises 
accompanies  each  set.  Ideal  for  a  program  for  your  iris  meetings  and  garden  club 
meetings,  these  slides  are  a  fine  way  to  study  the  new  irises.  Are  you  considering, 
or  would  you  like  to  see,  some  new  irises?  What  better  way  than  to  rent  a  set 
of  slides  and  keep  informed  on  the  newer  varieties. 

For  that  additional  program  fill-out  the  following  sets  are  offered: 

.  .  .  Set  of  the  newer  tall  bearded  irises,  including  many  of  the  recent  award 
winners — top  favorites — and  selected  garden  scenes. 

.  .  .  Set  of  various  bearded  species  and  hybrids,  other  than  tall  bearded,  including 
standard  dwarf,  intermediate,  table,  and  border  bearded  types,  and  some  very 
special  slides  of  the  arils  in  various  types. 

.  .  .  Set  of  beardless  and  bulbous  irises  including  reticulatas  and  juno  irises.  Also 
many  species  and  hybrids  of  the  beardless  family  including *  Crested,  Louis¬ 
iana,  Western  natives,  Spurias  (including  some  of  the  most  recent  spurias 
just  out),  Siberians,  and  Japanese. 

.  .  .  Set  of  the  ever  popular,  less  expensive,  fine  bearded  irises  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  grace  any  garden  with  their  beauty  and  excellence . 

.  .  .  Set  of  irises  at  the  AIS  convention  in  Newark  1966.  For  those  who  could 
not  go  to  Denver  here  is  a  picturization  on  film  of  many,  many  of  the  very 
newest  irises.  Also  one  set  of  the  1968  convention  at  Berkeley  and  one  set 
of  the  1969  convention  at  Milwaukee. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  scheduling,  prefer¬ 
ably  30  days  or  longer .  Include  a  second  date  if  possible.  Give  the  exact  date  desired 
so  that  slides  can  be  sent  insured  airmail.  They  are  to  be  returned  in  the  same 
manner.  The  rental  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  set  of  100  slides. 
Make  checks  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  mail  with  your  requests  to: 

Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman,  Slides  Committee, 
3785  Quinaby  Rd.,  NE  (R.  2),  Salem,  Oregon  97303 


COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 


BAY  VIEW  GARDENS 

of  Joseph  J.  Ghio 

1201  Bay  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060 
Free  Catalog  available 

Superb  irises  to  match  our  quality  stock.  Ask 
our  customers — they  are  our  best  advertisement. 


BROWN'S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 

Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 
1603  Main  Road,  Westport,  Mass.  02790 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass.,  01005 
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BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  26 

WALLA  WALLA,  WASH.  99362 

C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Qualify  Iris 

REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

3224  Northstead  Dr. 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95833 


CRAMER'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois  62360 


REBLOOMERS 
TALL  BEARDED 
DWARFS 
SPURIAS 
LOUISIANAS 
SIBERIANS 

Free  (no  color)  catalogue 
available  March  thru  Sept. 

CROOKED  CREEK  GARDENS 

Star  Route,  Marquand,  Mo.  63655S 


CEDAR  NOOK  IRIS  GARDEN 

214  So.  Park 
Iowa  Park,  Texas  76367 

Tall  Bearded 
New  and  Old  Varieties 
List  on  Request 

COOLEY'S  GARDENS 

301  S.  JAMES  AVE. 

SILVERTON,  OREGON  97381 

Incomparable  Iris  catalog  in  color! 

New  introductions  from 
Jim  Gibson, 

Larry  Gaulter, 

Jeannette  Nelson 

Considered  by  many  as  the  world's  finest 
iris  catalog  in  color.  Send  50c  for  your 
copy  if  not  now  a  customer. 


COWARD'S  GARDENS 

IRISES  DAYULIES 

Tall  Bearded  Spurias  Louisianas 

Illustrated  Catalog,  10c  please 
210  So.  Hawkins  Waxahachie,  Texas 

75165 


DAFFODIL  HAVEN 

HOME  OF  AMERICA’S  FINEST 
DAFFODILS 

Why  not  plant  a  few  Daffodils  to  observe  in 
early  spring  while  waiting  for  your  Tall  Beard¬ 
ed  irises  to  bloom?  We  grow  many  of  the 
better  new  varieties  including  most  of  the  best 
of  American  origin.  Catalog  free  to  AIS  mem¬ 
bers. 

GRANT  E.  MITSCH 

"Daffodil  Haven" 

CANBY,  OREGON  97013 


HARDY  NORTHERN  IRIS 

1970  COLOR  CATALOG— 25c 

New  Introductions  of 

EDWARD  N.  CHRISTENSEN 
FRAN  JENNINGS 

ROBERT  INNES 
JEANNETTE  NELSON 
GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 
LAURA  POND 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

P.O.  Box  117,  Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801 
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WICHITA 

1971 


FOSS  IRIS  GARDENS 
OF  GOLDEN  VALLEY 

ALICE  FOSS  STENOIEN— Introducer 
and  grower  of  hardy  Minnesota  bred  iris 

Catalog  on  request. 

6045  St.  Croix  Ave. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  55422 

Gene  &  Gerry's  Iris  Gardens 

The  Newer  Varieties 
"Setting  Acquainted"  Prices 

List  on  Request 

39  East  Patrick  St. 

Frederick,  Maryland,  21701 

GREENBRIER  FARM 

Box  232  R.  R.  #2 
Barrington,  Illinois  60010 

FINEST  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
List  Ready  May  I 
Ferris  and  Margaret  Gaskill 


NEW  HARDY 
LOUISIANA  IRISES 

30  new  seedlings 

Preston  O.  Hale,  Breeder 
1481  Boswell,  Topeka,  Kansas  66604 


HILDENBRANDT'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Star  Rout®,  Box  4,  Lexington,  Nebr.  68850 
Region  21  Test  Garden  Located  Here 

Featuring  Introductions  of  Mrs.  B.  Wolff 
Price  List  on  Request 

_ VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME _ 

WRITE  NOW  for  free  bulb  catalog 
showing  a  wide  variety  of  imported 
flower  bulbs  from  Holland. 

P.  de  JAGER  &  SONS,  INC. 

SOUTH  HAMILTON,  MASS.  01982 


KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

R.  I,  Box  1 8-B 

Potter  Valley,  Calif.  95469 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 
We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 


LOUIS  A,  KAMPS 

1315  WESTERN  AVE. 
NORTHBROOK,  ILL 
60062 

INTRODUCTIONS 
HAPPINESS  IS  LOVING  CARE 
IMPACT  GRAND  OPENING 


KEITH  KEPPEL 

P.  O.  BOX  8173 
STOCKTON,  CALIF.  95208 

Newer  tall  beardeds,  plus  medians. 
List  available  on  request 


LAURIE'S  GARDEN 

17225  McKenzie  Hwy.,  Rt.  2. 
Springfield.  Oregon  97477 
"Quality  First  Iris"  Plants  and  Seeds;  TB,  DB, 
English,  Japanese,  Louisiana.  Siberian,  Species 
and  Species  Hybrids.  Price  list  for  stamp. 


MELROSE  GARDENS 

309  Best  Road  South — A 
STOCKTON,  CALIF.  95206 

PRESENTING  the  1970  introductions  of: 

SANFORD  B'ABSON,  MARGARET  BUR¬ 
NETT,  BEN  R.  HAGER,  JONNYE  RICH, 
COLLIE  and  LILLIAN  TERRELL. 

FEATURING:  TB,  Median,  Dwarf,  Arilbred, 
Reblooming  and  Novelty  bearded  irises, 
AND  Spuria,  Louisiana,  Siberian  and  Jap¬ 
anese  beardless  Irises. 

1970  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  ON 
REQUEST  —  25c 
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MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(MELBA  AND  JIM  HAMBLEN) 

Featuring  Fine  Irises  of 
Recent  Introduction 

TALL  BEARDED  AND  MEDIAN 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST— NO  COLOR 
2778  W.  5600  So.  Roy.  Utah  84067 


MATHEWS  IRIS  GARDEN 

Large  selection  of  new  and  old 
choice  varieties 

Free  price  list  on  request 

201  Sunny  Drive 

College  Place,  Wash.  99324 


MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

FEATURING  ONLY  THE 
FINEST  NEW 
IRISES 

HEMEROCALLIS 

PEONIES 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO  44011 

Catalog  on  Request 


NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 

Free  List — No  Catalog 
1501  Fifth  St.,  Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801 


PALETTE  GARDENS 

26  WEST  ZION  HILL  RD. 
QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA.  18951 

The  newest  in  tall  bearded,  dwarf  and 
median  irises  at  attractive  prices. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 


PILLEY'S  GARDEN 

Box  7  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Growers  of  Iris 
and  Daylilies  (Hemerocallis) 

FREE  CATALOG— NO  COLOR 

POD  AND  POLLEN  GARDENS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  J.  Brown 

IRIS  —  HEMEROCALLIS 
PERENNIALS 

(Catalog  on  Request) 

RFD  3.  Box  327-D.  Charlotte,  N.C.  28210 


RIVERDALE  IRIS  GARDENS 

7124  RIVERDALE  ROAD 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  55430 

Hardy  Minnesota  grown  Irises. 
Specializing  in  dwarfs  and  medians. 

FREE  PRICE  LIST— NO  COLOR. 


MOUNT  OLIVE  IRIS  GARDEN 

10349  EMPIRE  GRADE 
SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA  95060 

Grower  of  tall  bearded  iris,  featuring  the  best 
In  the  west.  Mountain  grown  on  the  edge  of 
the  Pacific. 

Visitors  Welcome  List  on  request. 

Ralph  B.  Coleman,  Owner 

NEUBERT'S  FLOWER  GARDENS 
(H.  W.  Neubert) 

Featuring  our  own  and  many  other  new 
varieties  of  tall  bearded  irises. 

Catalogue  on  request  —  No  color 

Route  6,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37914 


MEDIAN  IRIS  TEST  GARDEN 

Our  own  introductions  and  the  newer  medians 
from  other  hybridizers,  List  10c.  Species  irises 
from  world-wide  collections  and  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens,  bearded  and  beardless,  List  30c.  Avail¬ 
able  spring  1970. 

Earl  and  Marge  Roberts 
5809  Rahke  Road  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46217 

ROE  NURSERY 

1051  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95125 
Bearded  Iris 

Specializing  in  so-called  "Green"  Iris 
Very  generous  bonuses! 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 
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SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBR. 

Since  1935 

Our  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Catalog 
on  request 


"TREASURE  LANE  IRIS 
GARDEN" 

Dwarfs,  Intermediates,  Border  Bearded  and 
Tall  Bearded. 

Visitors  Welcome 
Price  List  on  Request 

7808  9th  St.  Elverta,  Calif.  95626 


SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 
3629  QUINABY  RD.  NE  (R2) 
SALEM,  OREGON  97303 

feature 

Fine  Iris  for  discerning  collectors 
Growers — Hybridizers — Originators 

America's  Finest  Iris  Catalog,  ac¬ 
curate  color  illustrations,  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  . 50c 

SMITH’S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 
IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 

BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 

HARDY  MIDWEST  GROWN  IRIS 

Lowest  prices  consistent  with  fine  quality. 
Free  Catalog  on  Request  (No  Color) 

SOUTHERN  MEADOWS 
GARDEN 

BOX  230,  CENTRALIA,  ILLINOIS 
May  R.  Tucker _ James  S.  Tucker 

SUMMERLONG  IRIS 
GARDENS 


MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE 

DECLO,  IDAHO  83323 
Free  catalog.  Over  2000 
Varieties,  New  and  Old,  Many 
of  Them  Now  Hard  to  Find. 
Last-chance  sale  of  older  irises. 
Reasonably  Priced. 

VALLEY'S  END 

IRIS  GARDENS 

32375  Dunlap  Blvd., 

Yucaipa,  Calif.  92399 

Tall  bearded  iris  superbly  grown  in  the 
rich  valley  lands  of  Yucaipa. 

Free  Catalog  on  Request 

ILLINI  IRIS 

D.  Steve  Varner 

N.  State  St.  Rd.  Monticello,  III.  61856 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 

Tall  Bearded,  Border  Bearded  and 
Siberian  Irises.  Tetraploid  Hemerocalli* 

Price  List  on  Request 

STANDARD  DWARF 
BEARDED 

and  other  median  irises 

Bee  Warburton 

My  own  introductions  only 
list  on  request 

Rt.  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass.  01581 


WHISPERWOOD  GARDENS 


Rebloominq  Irises  for  the  North 
List  on  Request 


CHARLES  V.  APPLEGATE 
Rt.  2  Box  163 
Perrysville,  Ohio  44864 


Offering  the  newer  irises  and  a  fine  selec¬ 
tions  of  old-time  favorites,  oncobreds,  fall 
bloomers.  Also  daylilies.  Catalog  free. 

P.O.  Box  357,  Canton,  Texas  75103 


TELL'S  GARDEN 

425  N.  4  W.,  Box  331  Orem,  Utah  84057 

MODERN  IRISES  AND 
HEMEROCALLIS 

NO  CATALOG.  LIST  10c 


GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON,  INC. 

Iris,  Peonies,  Daylilies 

Send  50c  for  88  p.  beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  in  color,  featuring  Iris  introductions  of 
Georgia  Hinkle. 

DEPT.  AIS  49 

SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI  64862 
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REGISTRATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  1949  Check  List:  A  limited  number  at  $2.50  each. 

The  1959  Check  List:  $3.50  each. 

The  1969  Check  List:  Copy  is  now  being  typed,  but  at 
this  time  we  doubt  that  we  can  get  all  copy  typed  and 
checked,  get  it  printed  and  bound,  and  have  it  for  de¬ 
livery  until  early  in  1971.  In  order  to  get  same  estimate 
of  the  number  of  copies  we  should  print,  the  pre-pub¬ 
lication  price  is  $5.00.  This  price  holds  until  we  de¬ 
liver  the  copy  to  the  printer,  and  tell  him  how  many 
copies  to  print.  After  that  the  price  is  $6.50.  So  you 
can  save  yourself  $1.50  and  give  us  an  idea  of  about 
how  many  copies  to  print  by  ordering  early.  We  do 
not  plan  to  print  too  many  surplus  copies. 

The  1970  Registrations  and  Introductions  for  1969.  Un¬ 
til  the  1969  Check  List  comes  off  the  presses  and  is  de¬ 
livered,  this  is  a  valuable  book  for  those  who  are  check¬ 
ing  for  names  and  who  are  studying  pedigrees.  The 
price  is  $1.00.  The  change  of  this  publication  to  a  sales 
item  was  done  to  make  the  registration  process  self  sup¬ 
porting. 

Order  from: 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  Executive  Secretary 

American  Iris  Society 

2315  Tower  Grove  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 
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Price  List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 

GENETICS  IS  EASY— Goldstein  . $6.00 

Completely  revised  and  enlarged,  this  4th  edition  is  written  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  average  layman  can  understand  it  with  a  minimum  of  mental  ef¬ 
fort.  Especially  recommended  for  the  beginning  hybridizer. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  COLOUR  CHART— 

Four  fans  . $20.00 

This  revised  chart  consists  of  a  set  of  four  fans  in  stout  cardboard  box.  In 
each  fan  the  leaves  of  colours  are  held  by  a  locking  screw,  easily  fanned  out 
for  selection  of  a  particular  leaf.  With  four  tints  of  each  of  the  202  colours, 
there  is  a  very  wide  range  available,  giving  users  a  working  tool  for  colour 


reference  of  great  value. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  SHOW  OFFICIALS  . $  1.50 

AIS  Members  $1.50 — Non-Members  $2.00 

HANDBOOK  FOR  REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS  . 50 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW . $  1.00 

Lots  of  10  or  more  to  the  same  address  $0.80  per  copy 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST — 1959  . $  3.50 

(In  lots  of  six,  $17.00;  in  lots  of  ten  $27.00) 

Compilation  of  the  5,466  registrations  in  the  years  1950-1959  and  of 
AIS  awards  in  the  years  1920-1959. 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1949  . $  2.50 

Compilation  of  all  registrations  in  the  years  1940-1949. 

Registrations  in  1969  . $1.00 

Registrations  in  1968,  1967,  1966,  1965,  1964,  1963,  1962,  1961.  1960 . each  $1.00 

AIS  Awards— 1920-1959  (lists  1,455  award-winning  irises)  (Reprint)  . 50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  ...  35  cents  each) 

Current  Bulletin:  $1.00;  to  nonmembers  .  1.25 

Back  Issues  of  Bulletins— if  available  1.00  and  1.50 

Bulletin  1  (Reprint)  .  1.00 

See  January  Bulletin,  Section  two,  p.  38. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Bulletin  .  1.50 

AIS  Iris  Seal  Stamps — 100  stamps  to  a  packet  .  1.00 


Slightly  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  these  official  Seals  are  quite  beauti¬ 
ful —  on  a  silver  ground,  the  iris  and  bud  are  blue;  foliage  blue-green; 
ideal  for  stationery  and  place  cards,  etc. 

AIS  Stationery — New  Style;  with  member's  name  and  address,  or  that  of 
local  society,  imprinted  on  letterheads  and  envelopes;  letterheads  7%  x 
10%  inches,  envelopes  7%  x  4  inches;  good  quality  bond  paper. 


In  lots  of  250  letterheads  and  250  envelopes,  postpaid  .  $11.00 

In  lots  of  500  letterheads  and  500  envelopes,  postpaid  .  19.50 


Type  or  “print”  name  and  address  to  be  imprinted.  Send  check  with 

order. 

Samples  of  letterhead  and  envelope  may  be  requested. 
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2315  Tower  Grove  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63110 


SON  OF  STAR 

(Plough  ‘69) 


TRUSTWORTHY 

(Jeannett  Nelson  ‘70) 


SORCERER’S  APPRENTICE 
(Blocher  ‘70) 


SEA  OF  STARS 
(Blocher ‘69) 


B  228 
(Blocher) 


BETTY  SHERRILL 
(Blocher ‘69) 


Clarence  and  Ann  Blocher 
336  East  Forest  Avenue 
Wheaton,  Illinois  60187 


AUG.  i  7  1970 


tj.  £  f  k 

<f'-t  &  mw  vor 

a 

YOUR 

SYMPOSIUM 

BALLOT 

1970 


We  encourage  all  members  of  The  American  Iris  Society  to 

.  • 

participate  in  this  ballot,  so  that  we  can  have  a  wide  con¬ 
census  of  the  varieties  that  grow  and  bloom  best  in  Amer¬ 
ican  gardens. 


BULLETIN  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

NUMBER  198  JULY  1970 


PRINTED  IN  TWO  SECTIONS  *  SECTION  2 


THIRTY-FIRST  OFFICIAL  SYMPOSIUM 
THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 
1970 

This  is  your  ballot  for  the  Thirty-first  Official  Sympos¬ 
ium  to  determine  the  One  Hundred  Favorite  Irises  for  1970. 

The  list  was  compiled  by  combining  the  following: 

The  top  100  varieties  in  the  1969  Symposium 

The  Eykes  Medal  eligibility  list  of  1970,  TB  only. 

The  AM  eligibility  list  of  1970,  TB  only. 

The  HM  winners  of  1969 >  TB  only. 

Every  member  of  AIS  may  participate  in  this  balloting. 

Please  do l  To  vote,  observe  carefully  the  following 

instructions. 

1.  Do  not  vote  for  any  iris  you  have  not  seen  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  garden,  and  in  bloom. 

2.  Place  a  X  in  the  space  in  front  of  each  of  your 
25  favorites;  thus  X.  Second  members  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  membership;  place  an  0  in  front  of  each  of 
your  25  favorites.  If  there  are  other  members 
in  the  family,  they  may  use  1,  2,  3,  etc.  Since 
the  format  of  this  ballot  is  designed  for  easy 
voting  and  easy  tabulating  by  the  RVPs,  this  is 
important. 

3.  Do  not  vote  for  more  than  25.  You  may  vote  for 
fewer. 

U.  You  may  vote  for  five  varieties  not  listed.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  25  selected  from  the  list. 

5.  Your  ballot  must  be  mailed  to  your  REGIONAL  VICE 
PRESIDENT  BY  AUGUST  10  in  order  to  be  counted. 

You  will  find  the  name  and  address  of  your  RVP 
on  page  h  of  this  Bulletin.  DO  NOT  MIL  TO  ST. 

LOUIS  OR  TO  THE  AWARDS  CHAIRMN. 

6.  Sign  your  ballot,  and  send  first  class  mail. 

NAME  _ _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ 

CITY  AND  STATE 


MAIL  THIS  BALLOT  BEFORE  AUGUST  10  TO  BE  COUNTED 


varieties  eligible  for  the  symposium  —  1970 


_above  all 
_auorn 

__aD  ASTRA 

_air  de  ballet 

_aLaSKaN  GROWN 

_aiaskan  sunset 
_allegiance 
_amethyst  flame 
_aMIGO‘S  guitar 
_angel  bright 
_aNNaBEL  lee 
_aPOLLO'S  gift 
_aPRIL  melody 
_aPROPOS 
_aRCTIC  fury 
_arfege 

_aRPEGGIO 

_aVIS 

_azure  apogee 
_azure  lace 
_BABBLING  BROOK 
_BAC  CARAT 
_BANG 
_BARCELONA 
_BERCEUSE 
_BERMUDA  HIGH 
_BEWIT  CHED 
BILL  -NORMAN 
BLACK  SWAN 


BLEWETT  PASS 
BLUE  BARON 
BLUEBELL  LANE 
BLUE  CHIFFON 
BLUE  LEATHER 
BLUE  PETTICOATS 
BLUE  SAPPHIRE 
BRASS  ACCENTS 
BRIGHT  BUTTERFLY 
BRISTOL  GEM 
BROTHER  ED 
BURNING  COALS 
BUTTERSCOTCH  KISS 
BUTTERSCOTCH  RIPPLE 
CALIENT E 
CAMBODIA 
CAMELOT  ROSE 
CAMPUS  FLIRT 
CANARY  CADENCE 
CANARY  FRILLS 
CAPE  TOWN 
CAPTAIN  GALLANT 
CARMEL  KISSES 
CAROLANDS 
CAROLINA  PEACH 
CAROLINA  RUBY 
CARVED  ALABASTER 
CAYENNE  CAPERS 
CELESTIAL  GLORY 


CELESTIAL  SNOW 
CELESTIAL  SWAN 
CERAMIC  BLUE 
CHAMPAGNE  MUSIC 
CHARLOTTE  SAWYER 
CHARM  I NE 
CHARM  OF  EDEN 
CHERRY  MALOTT 
CHERUB  CHOIR 
CHINESE  CORAL 
CHINQUAPIN 
CHORDETTE 
CHRIST  MS  ANGEL 
CHRISTMS  TIME 
CIMARRON  STRIP 
CINNAMON  MIST 
CIRCLE  D 
CLAUDIA  RENE 
CLOUD  CAPERS 
CLOUD  CREST 
CLOUDLAND 
COCKTAIL  TIME 
COLLEGE  QUEEN 
COMMENTARY 
CONGO  QUEEN 
COOLHEAD 
CORABAND 
CORALAIRE 
CORAL  ICE 


COUNTRY  SQUIRE 
COUNTY  DOWN 
COUNTY  FAIR 
CRAFTSMAN 
CREDO 

CRINKLED  BEAUTY 
CRINKLED  GEM 
CRINKLED  JOY 
CRINOLINE 
CROSS  COUNTRY 
CRYSTAL  BLAZE 
CRYSTAL  FLAME 
CUP  RACE 
DAISY  POWELL 
DANCING  RILL 
DARK  FURY 
DASHING  PRINCE 
DEBBY  RAIRDON 
DEBRA  JEAN 
DELICIOUS 
DENVER  DAWN 
DENVER  MINT 
DIPLOMACY 
DIPLOMAT 
DISTANT  DRUMS 
DISTANT  HILLS 
DOGE  OF  VENICE 
DOT  AND  DASH 
DRAGON  LADY 
DREAM  TIME 


DRESS  SUIT 
DUSKY  DANCER 
EASY  STREET 
ECHO  ONE 
_EDENITE 
ED  WATKINS 
ELEANOR'S  PRIDE 
EL  GRANDE  AZUL 
EMMA  COOK 
EPIC 

.ESTHER  FAY 
_ETCHED  APRICOT 
ETERNAL  FLAME 
EVE 

EVER  AND  EVER 
EXECUTIVE 
FANFARE  ORCHID 
FASHION  FLING 
FAVORITE  TOPIC 
FINAL  TOUCH 
FIREBALL 
FIRST  SNOW 
FIRST  VIOLET 
FLAME  AND  SAND 
FLAMENCO  DANCER 
FLAMING  DRAGON 
FLAMINGO  DAWN 
FLAMING  STAR 
FLAPPERETTE 
FLASHING  GEM 


FLIGHT  OF  ANGELS 
FLUTED  HAVEN 
FLUTED  LIME 
FOUNTAIN  BLUE 
FRENCH  LACE 
FRONTIER  MARSHALL 
FROST  AND  FLAME 
FUJI'S  MANTLE 
GALA  MADRID 
GALE  ROSE 
GAY  LIGHTS 
GAY  TRACERY 
GENTLE  PERSUASION 
GENTLE  PRESENCE 
GINGERBREAD  CASTLE 
GINGERS NAP 
GLACIER  SUNSET 
GLOWING  TIARA 
GOLD  CITATION 
GOLDEN  CHORD 
GOLDEN  FILIGREE 
GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 
GOLDEN  PLUNDER 
GOLDEN  SENSATION 
GOLDEN  SHOULDERS 
GOLDEN  SNOW 
GOLD  LIGHTNING 
GOODNESS 
GRACIE  PFOST 
GRAND  ALLIANCE 


GRANDIFLORA 
GRAND  SPECTATOR 
GREEN  ILLUSION 
GYPSY  LULLABY 
HALLELUJAH  TRAIL 
HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 
HARMONY  HOUSE 
HAWAIIAN  HOLIDAY 
HEATHER  HALO 
HEATHER  HAWK 
HEAVEN  SENT 
HENRY  SHAW 
HIDDEN  MAGIC 
HIGH  ABOVE 
HIGH  COUNTRY 
HIGH  ESTEEM 
HIGH  LIFE 
HIGH  PRAISE 
HIGH  SIERRA 
HONESTY 
HONOR  GUARD 
HOT  SPELL 
IMPACT 

INDIAN  FRINGE 
INDIGLOW 
INDIGO  IMP 
INTEGRITY 
IRENE  NEECE 
IRISH  BROGUE 
IRISH  CHARMER 


IRISH  LULLABY 

IVORY  GOWN 

JAILBIRD 

JAIPUR 

JANNI 

JAVA  DOVE 

JEWEL  TONE 

JILBY 

JOLIE 

JUNA  KAY 

JUNE  SYMPHONY 

KIMZEY 

KINGDOM 

KISSABLE 

KISS  OF  LEMDN 

LADY  MOHR 

LAKE  WASHINGTON 

LA SATA 

LA UNCHI NG  PAD 
LAURIE 

LAVENDER  SPARKLE 
LEDA  KNIGHT 
LEMON  TREE 
LICORICE  STICK 
LIGHT  AND  LOVELY 
LIGHT  FANTASTIC 
LIGHTNING  RIDGE 
LIGHT  TOUCH 
LILAC  CHAMPAGNE 
LIME  SHADOWS 


LORNA  LEE 
LUCILE  TOLMAN 
_MAD  MAID 
_MAHALO 
MARGARITA 
_MARQUESAN  SKIES 
MARSHMALLOW 
_MARTEL 
_MARVALON 
_MARY  RANDALL 
_MASCARA 
_MATINATA 
_MAUDIE  MARIE 
MAY  MELODY 
_MEDITATE 
_MELO  DRAMA 
_MERRY  RIPPLE 
MIDWEST  MORNING 
MILADY 
MILESTONE 
MINNESOTA  GLITTERS 
_MISS  ILLINI 
_MISS  INDIANA 
MONTE  SANO 
MOONLIGHT  AND  ROSES 
MOON  RIVER 
MORNING  KISS 
.MOST  PRECIOUS 
MOUNT  EEEN 
MULBERRY  WINE 


MUSIC  MAKER 
MUSIC  HALL 
MYSTIC  MOOD 
_NEW  MOON 
^NEWPORT 
_NIGHT  HERON 
NIGHT  SIDE 
_NIGHT  SONG 
NINA'S  DELIGHT 
NOB  HILL 
NORTHERN  AIRE 
OCEAN  SHORES 
OCTOBER  ALE 
OLYMPIC  TORCH 
ONE  DESIRE 
ORANGE  PARA EE 
ORANGE  VISTA 
ORCHID  BROCADE 
PACIFIC  PANORAMA 
PACIFIC  WATERS 
PALISADES 
PARISIAN  BLUE 
PATRICIA  CRAIG 
PAWNEEE  PRIDE 
PIERRE  MENARD 
PIETY 

_PINK  DIVINITY 
JPINK  FRINGE 
PINK  HORIZON 
PINK  TAFFETA 


PINNACLE 
PIRATE  TREASURE 
POINT  CLEAR 
PORT  ROYAL 
POST  SCRIPT 
POWER  AND  GLORY 
PRETTY  CAROL 
PRETTY  POISE 
PRINCE  INDIGO 
PUNCHLINE 
QUETTA 

RADIANT  APOGEE 
RADIANT  LIGHT 
RADIANT  SUN 
RAINBOW  GOLD 
RAINBOW  VALLEY 
RESTLESS  WAVES 
RETA  FRY 
RIBBON  ROUND 
RIPPLING  WATERS 
ROBIN  REDBREAST 
ROCOCO 
ROSEA  NNE 
ROSES  IN  SNOW 
ROYALAIRE 
ROYAL  GOLD 
ROYAL  HERITAGE 
ROYAL  TARA 
ROYAL  TOUCH 
SABLE  ROBE 


SABLE  NIGHT 
SAFFRON  ROBE 
SAN  LEANDRO 
SAPPHIRE  DREAM 
SAPPHIRE  FUZZ 
SCARLET  RIBBON 
SEABORNE 
SEASIDE 
SECRET  AGENT 
SEVEN  LEAGUES 
SHORT  STORY 
SHOWMASTER 
SIGNATURE 
SILENCE 
SILVER  SKIES 
SILVER  TRAIL 
SILVER  WEDDING 
SINGING  PINES 
SKYDIVA 
SKYWATCH 
SMART  SET 
SMOKY  MOUNTAIN 
SOUND  OF  MUSIC 
SOUTHERN  COMFORT 
SPANISH  GIFT 
SPARKLING  CHAMPAGNE 
SPLASH  O'  PINK 
STARBURST 
STEPPING  OUT 
STERLING  SILVER 


STUDY  IN  BLACK 

WANDERING  RAINBOW  WRITE-IN  VOTES 

STYLE  MASTER 

(Designate  with  proper  sign 
WARLOCK  each  member  of  family) 

SUN  COUNTRY 

WAR  LORD 

SUILNY  SPLENDOR 

wayward  wind 

SUNSET  BLUES 

WENATCHEE  SKIES 

SUPERGLOW 

WENATCHEE  VALLEY 

SUTTER'S  FALLS 

WEST  COAST 

SWAHILI 

WESTERN  HOST 

TAFFY  TWIST 

WHITE  KING 

TALENT  SHOW 

WHITE  TAFFETA 

TASTE  OF  HONEY 

WHOLE  CLOTH 

TAWNY  PUNK 

WILD  APACHE 

TEA  APRON 

_ WILD  GINGER  Make  extra  lines  if  needed 

TECHNY  CHIMES 

_WILD  MUSTANG 

.THRUWAY 

_ WILD  PLUM 

TIJUANA  BRASS 

_WINE  AND  ROSES 

TINSEL  TOWN 

__WINTER  OLYMPICS 

TOMTEBO 

_ WINTER  PAGEANT 

TONI  MICHELE 

_WINTRY  NIGHT 

.TROPIC  ISLE 

_ XMAS  FIRES 

TRUDY 

YES  SIR 

TUXEDO 


TYCOON'S  GOLD 

ULTRAPOISE 


UTAH  VALLEY 

VASHON 


VELVET  BRASS 

VIOLET  HARMONY 


VISITING  NURSE 

VITAFIRE 

OVER  FOR  NEW  FEATURE 

YOUR  FAVORITE  IRIS 


It  has  been  suggested  by  several  members  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  have  each  member  list  his  favorite  iris.  This  iris  may  be  one  of  the 
list  on  the  preceding  pages,  or  it  may  be  one  that  does  not  appear  on 
this  list.  So  we  are  experimenting  this  year  and  asking  each  member  to 
write  in  the  space  below  the  name  of  his  favorite  tall  bearded  iris. 


Your  Favorite  Tall  Bearded  Iris 


GRAND  WALTZ  (Schreiners  '70) 


BRIGHT  HERALD  (Wilis  '64) 


GRAND  ALLIANCE  (Plough  ‘65) 
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70),  NIGHT  FROST  (C.  Benson  ’71),  RARE  WINE  (J.  Nelson,  R  69). 
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REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 


1 —  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Halleck,  16  Forest  Hills  Drive,  Madison,  Connecticut  06443. 

2 —  New  York.  Mr.  Harry  B.  Kuesel,  19  Mary  Lane,  Greenvale,  N.  Y.  11548 

3 —  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Mr.  William  T.  Hirsch,  Golf  Road  and  Leedom 
Ave.,  Havertown,  Pa.  19083 

4 —  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Maynard  E.  Harp,  605  Kingston  Road,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21212. 

5 —  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Mrs.  Charles  Laughinghouse,  3524 
Wilmot  Avenue,  Columbia,  South  Carolina  29205. 

6 —  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Mrs.  Elsie  A.  'Zuercher,  121  E.  Union  St.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ind.  47371 

7 —  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Chaplain  Calvin  S.  Cunningham,  316  Farrar  Street, 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee  37130. 

8 —  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Protzmann,  400  E.  Van  Norman 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53207 

9 —  Illinois.  Mr.  D.  Steve  Varner,  North  State  Street  Road,  Monticello,  Ill.  61856 

10—  Louisiana.  Mr.  C.  W.  Amy,  Jr.,  Box  511,  U.  S.  L.,  Lafayette,  La.  70504 

11 —  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Mrs.  Don  R.  Holtz,  Box  7,  Kellogg,  Idaho  83837 

12 —  Utah.  Mr.  Bion  Tolman,  4399  Carol  Jane  Drive,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84117 

13 —  Washington  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Foster  M.  Allen,  615  34th  Street,  Washougal, 
Washington  98671. 

14 —  Northern  California  and  Nevada.  Mr.  Glenn  F.  Corlew,  2988  Cherry  Lane, 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94596 


15—  Southern  California  and  Arizona.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Day,  279  J  St.,  Chula  Vista, 
Calif.  92010 

16 —  Canada.  Mr.  Douglas  Insleay,  2920  Berlioz  Ave.,  Ville  Brossard,  Quebec,  Canada. 

17 —  Texas.  Mr.  L.  E.  Brooks,  RFD  1,  Iowa  Park,  Texas  76367 

18 —  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Mr.  Russell  Morgan,  RR  4,  Parsons,  Kansas  67357 

19 —  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Ira  E.  Wood,  37  Pine  Court,  New 
Providence,  N.  J.  07974 

20 —  Colorado.  Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  4301  E.  Cedar  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  80222. 

21 —  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Leo  W.  Framke,  Blencoe, 
Iowa  51523 

22 —  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Perry  L.  Parrish,  4908  N.W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.  73112 

23 —  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Wilson,  316  Cardenas,  NE.,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico  87108. 

24 —  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hopton,  2032  East  Drive,  Jackson, 
Mississippi  39204. 
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From  The  President’s  Desk 


The  AIS  Regional  Handbook  is  in  its  final  stages  of  “staffing  for  com¬ 
ments”.  Copies  of  the  complete  draft  have  been  sent  to  RVPs,  to  Directors, 
and  to  many  other  knowledgeable  AIS  members  for  suggestions  and  con¬ 
structive  criticism.  Betty  and  Ira  Wood  have  produced  in  this  an  out¬ 
standing  “Encyclopedia  of  AIS”,  using  an  original  format  which  they  con¬ 
ceived  and  perfected,  after  it  was  decided  that  AIS  needs  more  than  just 
a  handbook  for  RVPs.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  such  top-caliber  authors, 
who  have  given  us  so  useful  a  publication  in  such  a  relatively  short  time! 
I  congratulate  them  and  so  will  you  when  you  see  what  they  have  accom¬ 
plished! 

At  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  New  York,  nomina¬ 
tions  were  made  to  fill  four  vacancies  on  the  Board  in  1970. 

Dr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson  (who  actually  is  a  continuing  member  of  the  Board 
as  Editor  of  the  Bulletin)  asked  that  we  relieve  him  of  his  elected  Director¬ 
ship.  We  turned,  therefore,  to  Region  8,  never  before  represented  on  the 
Board,  and  nominated  a  former  RYP  who  has  performed  outstandingly  for 
AIS  and  who  is  recognized  as  an  expert  accountant  and  tax  consultant.  I 
am  talking  about  Glenn  Planson  of  Minneapolis!  He  is  young  and  en¬ 
thusiastic,  and  his  skilled  knowledge  of  taxes  will  be  of  great  value  to  AIS 
as  we  establish  and  carry  on  the  AIS  Memorial  Foundation,  which  is  just 
about  ready  for  implementation. 

Three  incumbent  Directors  were  nominated  for  re-election:  Airs.  J.  R. 
(Melba)  Hamblen,  Mr.  Jake  H.  Scharff,  and  Dr.  Hugo  A.  Wall.  Melba 
Hamblen  is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  women  in  AIS — as  a  Director 
she  has  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  betterment  of  AIS,  most 
recently  in  the  clarification  of  our  Awards  System.  Jake  Scharff,  an  insur¬ 
ance  executive,  and  a  veteran  in  staging  AIS  National  Conventions,  has  in 
the  year  he  has  already  served  on  the  Board,  rendered  invaluable  service 
as  an  insurance  consultant  and  as  Chairman  of  Convention  Liaison.  Dr. 
Hugo  Wall,  our  hard-working  First  Vice-President,  is  highly  respected  for 
his  strong  program  of  AIS  Judges’  accreditation.  In  private  life  he  is  Vice- 
President  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  Wichita.  A  most 
capable  officer  of  AIS! 

So  there  you  have  the  four  outstanding  individuals  the  Board  has  nom¬ 
inated  to  help  guide  the  affairs  of  AIS  for  the  next  three  years — and  it 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  better  qualified  people! 

A  fifth  nominee,  by  petition,  Mr.  Larry  Harder,  withdrew  his  name  from 
consideration,  for  this  year.  Accordingly,  Mrs.  Hamblen,  Mr.  Scharff  and 
Dr.  Wall  will  succeed  themselves  on  the  Board,  and  Air.  Hanson  will  take 
Dr.  Nelson’s  place. 

One  final  word  about  the  Commemorative  Medals:  Little  more  than  a 
hundred  silver  ,medals  are  left,  and  perhaps  2,000  bronze  ones.  With  Christ¬ 
mas  in  the  offing,  why  not  order  medals  for  your  AIS  friends  and  relatives? 
Please  don’t  wait  until  they  are  gone  and  then  wish  you  had  acted  sooner! 

William  T.  Bledsoe,  President 


Affiliates  of  the  American  Iris  Society 


See  pp.  6-7  of  the  July  Bulletin  for  the  list  of  affiliates  of  the  American 
Iris  Society.  The  following  are  changes  or  additions  to  the  list. 

Sun  Country  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  James  Deremiah,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Hutchinson  Iris  Club,  Pres.,  Omar  Werner,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


IMPORTANT 

To  Those  With  Guest  Irises  In  The 
Wichita  Convention  Gardens 

Your  named  and  registered  irises  which  have  not  won  an  HM 
award  are  eligible  to  go  on  the  ballot  for  FAVORITE  GUEST 
IRISES.  Please  send  the  information  to  below  listed  address. 

MISSOURI  AND  KANSAS  HYBRIDIZERS.  Your  registered 
and  introduced  irises  are  eligible  to  appear  on  the  ballot  for  THE 
PRESIDENT’S  GUP.  If  they  are  guests  in  the  Wichita  convention 
gardens,  please  send  the  names  to  below  listed  address. 

J.  ARTHUR  NELSON,  Awards  Chairman 

3131  North  58th  St.  Omaha,  Nebr.  68104 


IMPORTANT 


If  you  have  moved,  or  plan  to  change  address,  or  if  your  Bulletin 
address,  including  Zip  Code,  is  wrong,  notify 


Clifford  W.  Benson,  Secretary 
American  Iris  Society 

2315  l  ower  Grove  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 
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WICHITA 


1971 


mention  71  Wichita! 

HEADQUARTERS :  The  Radisson  Hotel, 

Wichita,  Kansas 

DATES:  Wednesday,  May  12  through 
Saturday,  May  15 


GARDEN 

Bartlett  Arboretum,  Belle 
Plaine 

The  only  arboretum  of  ma¬ 
turity  between  the  Rockies 
and  the  Mississippi. 

Complete  Dykes  Medal  Row 
of  Irises. 

Region  18  Hybridizers  Dis¬ 
play  Garden. 

Cow  Town: 

Historical  Iris  Garden 
Iris  Memoirs  of  Yesteryear 


TOURS : 

Authentic  Named  Varieties 
Other  Historic  Artifacts  and 
Buildings 

Watson  Park: 

1000  Guest  Irises  on  an 
Island  between  two  beauti¬ 
ful  lakes. 

Complete  original  Sass  Iris 
Garden 

Ten  Home  Gardens: 

All  latest  introductions  of  hy¬ 
bridizers. 


SEE  THE  ANNUAL  IRIS  SHOW  OF  CUT 
FLOWERS  AND  HAVE  A  DELIGHTFUL  LUNCH 
AT  THE  NEW  CIVIC  CENTER  COMPLEX- 

CENTURY  II. 


BEAUTIFUL  SHOPPING  CENTERS  CLOSE  TO 

HEADQUARTERS  HOTEL 


WELCOMING  BUFFET  AND  DOOR  PRIZES 
JUDGES  TRAINING  SESSION 
SECTION  MEETINGS 

AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY  AWARD  BANQUET 

Registration  and  Hotel  Information  in  the  January  Bulletin 


7. 


Velma  Carlson,  Roberta  Torrey,  Helen  Reynolds,  George  Torrey,  Bill 
Brown  and  Henry  Sass  look  over  Jendel  Garden  ( Picture  by  Mrs.  William 
Rhodes). 

With  all  the  extremely  hot  weather,  typhoons,  hurricanes  and  tornadoes, 
our  green  and  peaceful  city  makes  us  believe  that  the  old  Indian  lore  is 
true  that  a  city  between  two  rivers  will  not  be  visited  by  these  terrors. 

A  visit  to  the  world  renowned  Bartlett  Arboretum  s^ave  us  a  renewed 
respect  for  this  gorgeous  garden  which  has  thousands  of  visitors  each  year 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  As  we  walked  alone: 
the  cool  shaded  paths  and  over  the  picturesque  bridges,  we  were  reminded 
of  Henry  Van  Dykes’  beautiful  poem: 

These  are  the  things  1  prize 
Arid  hold,  of  dearest  worth ; 

Light  of  the  Sapphire  skies, 

Peace  of  the  silent  hills, 


A  Challenge 

Mabel  Clare  Jendel 

After  leaving  New  York  and  the  Golden  Anniversary  Convention  of  the 
American  Iris  Society,  we  looked  back  and  remejubered  the  beautiful  irises 
that  were  in  the  gardens  and  the  wonderful  convention  that  all  of  us  en¬ 
joyed.  At  this  point  we  felt  that  the  gauntlet  had  been  thrown  down  and 
the  challenge  issued  for  1971.  I  could  not  help  but  feel  a  little  bit  subdued 
and  it  was  a  little  like  dark  before  dawn.  And  then  came  the  break  of 
day.  After  visiting  the  Wichita  Area  gardens  and  recounting  the  many 
beautiful  things  we  will  have  to  offer,  I  felt  the  glow  of  victory  pervading 
my  being. 
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Shelter  of  the  forest ,  comfort  of  the  grass 
Music  of  the  birds ,  murmur  of  little  rills, 
Shadows  of  clouds  that  swiftly  pass 
And,  after  showers,  the  smell  of  flowers, 
And  of  the  good  brown  earth — 

And  best  of  all,  along  the  way 
Friendship  and  mirth . 


Bartlett  Arboretum,  Belle  Plains,  Kansas. 

The  Watson  Park  gardens,  between  two  beautiful  lakes  and  tended  by 
the  loving  hands  of  our  local  club  members,  gives  us  a  great  promise  for 
our  1971  convention.  Varietal  comments  on  the  local  gardens  are  written  by 
the  garden  owners  themselves,  who  have  observed  their  guest  irises  at  close 
hand  over  a  period  of  time,  and  not  by  someone  who  has  .made  a  whirl¬ 
wind  inspection. 

The  Reynolds’  Garden 

AGE  OF  AQUARIUS  (Foster).  Seemed  a  different  shade  of  blue,  more 
of  a  steel  grey-blue.  A  nicely  ruffled  flower  and  wide.  The  butterscotch 
standards  and  lavender  falls  of  the  Milestone  type  are  represented  in  many 
of  the  newer  introductions.  CHIEF  SEALTH  (Carper)  in  these  colors 
was  very  nice.  TRI WORTHY  (Gadd),  another  much  like  it,  was  good. 
On  these  first-year  blooms  the  best  in  this  color  range  was  DEAR  DOLLY 
(Carter).  BRANDON  GROVER  (Ladd)  had  white  standards  and  very 
greenish  falls.  Nice.  67-52  (Gaulter)  was  a  broad  smooth  laced  light  violet. 
Schreiner’s  SNOWLINE  rates  two  stars  with  me  for  color  alone.  White 
standards  and  light  orange  falls.  Large  flowers.  A  little  rough,  but  you’ll 
know  it  when  you  see  it  in  any  garden.  VITAFIRE,  also  Schreiner’s,  is  a 
very  nice  smooth  red  brown.  CELESTIAL  FIRE  (Goodrick)  seemed  to 
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me  the  best  of  many  whites  with  tangerine  beards.  Buckles  “MEGHAN” 
is  a  nice  large  lacy  Golden  Years  type.  H ATARI  (Varner)  is  a  very  nice 
smooth  pink-pink.  Bennett  Jones  has  several  light  blues  with  red  beards 
that  are  really  good,  of  which  KINGSTON  HARBOR  is  one.  I  liked  GAY 
BOUQUET  (Berndt),  a  lacy  full  yellow  and  very  smooth.  Also  very  much 
liked  MAY  ROMANCES  (Crossman),  with  its  raspberry  pink  color. 
STRANGE  MAGIC  (Plough)  is  a  “different”  one.  Dark  grey  blue  stand¬ 
ards  and  falls  a  darker  blue.  A  large  flower  and  bloom  stalk.  CHARCOAL 
(Plough)  was  a  very  large  blue-black,  extremely  smooth.  IVORY  GOWN 
(Eva  Smith)  was  a  lovely,  creamy  iris.  BLUE  CHALICE  (Leavitt)  was  a 
beautiful  deep  blue.  John  Griffin’s  seedling  68-4  was  the  pinkest  deep  pink 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  so  smooth.  ORCHID  TAPESTRY  (Rudolph)  was  a 
very  clean  lacy  orchid.  MAUVE  CASTLE  (H.  Reynolds)  looked  good. 
Greyed  tan  ground  with  orchid  flush  down  center  of  standards  and  falls. 
DAY’S  END  (H.  Reynolds),  a  rosy  mauve  blend,  was  larger  and  taller 
than  when  seen  as  a  seedling.  Almost  none  of  the  guests  had  more  than  five 
or  six  flowers  to  the  stalk.  Maybe  on  two-year  plants  they  will  have  more. 
Had  many  more  comments  on  other  irises  but  have  tried  to  keep  the  list  to 
only  the  ones  that  I  thought  really  good  this  year,  and  of  course,  many 
that  will  be  excellent  next  year  did  not  bloom.  So  if  you  have  a  guest  here 
that  I  haven’t  mentioned,  cherish  the  thought. 


Russ  and  Ruby  Morgan  checking  Watson  Park  Garden  (Picture  by 
Mrs.  William  Rhodes). 
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Borders  in  Reynolds’  Convention  Garden 

Ohl’s  74-67- A  has  deep  orange  falls  and  deep  yellow  standards.  It  does 
not  fade,  either.  66-1  D  (Munger),  a  beautiful  Miss  Indiana  type,  but  too 
large  and  too  tall  here  for  a  border.  CONSTANT  LOVE  (A.  Brown),  a 
beautiful  large  flowered  light  blue.  A20-20B  (Hager),  a  well-proportioned 
smooth  dark  red.  GIRL  GUIDE  and  BOY  SCOUT  (H.  Reynolds)  are 
both  well  proportioned,  and  well  branched.  Girl  Guide  is  a  greyed  blue 
and  Boy  Scout  a  lovely  brown.  Many  of  the  borders  seemed  much  too 
large  for  the  height  of  a  border  iris. 

The  Paulsen  Garden 

1970  was  a  disappointing  year  for  us.  Many  guest  iris  that  we  wanted 
to  see  were  damaged  by  the  hail  stor,m  which  seemed  to  favor  our  area. 
GREENSLEEVES  (Opal  Brown  ’70)  was  especially  attractive  to  us  be¬ 
cause  of  its  unusual  color  combination  of  pink  and  chartreuse.  It  is  a  small 
but  dainty  iris.  It  almost  bloomed  itself  out.  CARILLON  FESTIVAL 
(O.  Brown  ’68),  a  lovely  yellow  and  white,  bloomed  late.  It  should  be  at 
about  peak  bloom  in  1971  at  convention  time.  CORDUROY  AND  LACE 
(Noyd  ’68)  was  unusual  and  different.  A  white  self  with  red  beard  and 
falls  ribbed  similar  to  Corduroy.  KICK  OFF  (Noyd  ’68)  is  a  light  blue 
violet  self  with  red  beard.  One  of  the  best  in  this  class.  TRAVEL  ON 
(Sexton  ’69)  put  up  three  bloom  stalks.  Bloomed  very  late.  One  of  the 
laciest  deep  golds  in  the  garden.  Sexton’s  39-1965  was  another  deep  golden 
yellow  on  a  ten-inch  aborted  bloom  stalk,  but  what  a  flower!  Will  be 
watching  for  it  in  1971.  TEMPO  (Hinkle  ’70).  Yes,  it  is  a  lovely  pale  blue 
with  deeper  veining  and  midrib.  CROWNING  GLORY  (Ghio  ’69),  white 


Fred  Paulson  Garden  (Picture  by  Mrs.  William  Rhodes). 
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standards  and  light  blue  falls,  lived  up  to  our  expectations.  We  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  it  first  in  its  home  garden  in  1968.  Good  substance  and  well 
branched.  Two  pinks  from  Glenn  Corlew,  GUEST  STAR  and  CANDY 
SHOP,  were  received  late,  but  have  survived  the  summer  heat  and  should 
bloom  in  71.  Many  other  late  irises  such  as  Cambodia,  Fla,ming  Star, 
Cherub  Choir  and  Gala  Madrid,  along  with  guests  from  Neva  Sexton, 
John  Humphrey,  Bob  Minnick  and  Melba  Hamblen,  not  listed  in  the  con¬ 
vention  booklet,  will  be  on  display  in  this  garden. 

George  and  Roberta  Torrey  Garden 

For  the  owners  of  a  Convention  Tour  Garden,  the  realization  that  many, 
many  newer  and  lesser  known  hybridizers  have  produced  outstanding  va¬ 
rieties  is  genuinely  impressive.  Most  pleasantly  so,  when  we  know  that 
these  have  been  achieved,  mostly,  in  backyard  gardens.  What  a  wonderful 
opportunity  tours  provide  for  hybridizers  to  have  their  things  seen! 

It  is  unfair  to  attempt  evaluating  first  year  bloom,  particularly  when  the 
season  was  not  a  representative  one.  (We  concluded  several  years  ago  that 
there  is  simply  no  such  thing  as  a  ‘normal'  season  in  any  area.)  We  still 
want  to  tell  you  of  a  few  of  the  lovelies  we  hope  you  will  share  with  us  next 
year,  but  little  mention  will  be  made  about  branching  and  number  of  buds. 
Except  for  scattered  clumps,  even  established  ones,  these  two  important 
features  of  a  good  iris  were  non-existant. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  personal  thrill  ca,me  from  blooming  three  of  the 
seven  guest  Siberians — all  one  year  plants.  Those  who  believe  they  are  too 
difficult  to  grow,  need  only  try  a  few. 

BLUE  BURN  (McGarvey)  put  up  two  bloomstalks  and  made  good 
increase  for  next  year.  A  light  blue  self  with  near  white  style  arms.  It  will 
be  grand  in  an  established  clump. 

His  SUPER  EGO  is  such  a  clear  blue,  a  bitone  with  brighter  darker 
falls  shading  to  almost  white  at  the  edges.  The  falls  are  broad  and  nicely 
flared;  no  tucking  on  this  one! 

TEALWOOD  (Varner)  has  been  a  favorite  since  we  fell  in  love  with 
that  gorgeous  bouquet  at  the  Milwaukee  Convention.  Remember?  To  have 
it  display  its  smooth  dark  blue-purple  bloom  on  a  full  twenty-seven  inch 
stalk  was  sheer  delight. 

63-32-2  (Ewing)  is  the  third  from  this  line  of  breeding  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  white  and  pink  bicolors.  The  other  two  have  won  the  Best  Seedling 
Rosette  at  the  1969  and  1970  Wichita  Annual  Shows.  These  two  have 
been  in  the  border  class,  while  this  one  is  definitely  a  tall.  The  standards 
are  not  quite  snow  white;  the  falls  are  smooth  creamy  pink — color  contrast 
is  good. 

PAWNEE  PRIDE  (Tucker  ’68)  is  a  tailored  near  navy  blue  (royal  blue 
- — but  dark)  with  a  charming  lilt  and  crisp  form. 

ROYAL  EGYPTIAN  (Hinkle)  a  most  restful  color  in  soft  hues  giving 
a  beige  effect — broad  parts  with  precisely  domed  standards.  Certainly  one 
of  royalty  and  elegance. 

VENERATION  (Ghio),  to  be  introduced  next  year,  has  pale  blue 
standards  and  bright  red-violet  falls — fine  ruffled  form  and  long-lasting 
flowers.  Watch  for  this  beauty. 

APPALACHIAN  SPRING  (R.  S.  Thomas),  registered  this  year.  No 
one  needs  a  prettier  white  than  this — flaring  form,  well-domed  standards — • 
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a  spring  lovely  for  sure. 

RADIANT  BEAM  (M.  Olson  69),  pale  yellow  standards,  near  white 
falls  with  a  distinctive  pure  yellow  beard  and  haft  blending  smoothly  on 
either  side.  Add  some  ruffles  and  a  bit  of  lace  for  a  standout  combination. 

DAWN’S  BLUSH  (M.  Olson  ’69)  is  a  perky  pink  self,  appropriately 
named.  A  bright  tangerine-red  beard;  again  with  lace  and  excellent  form. 

B61-64  by  Roy  Brizendine  is  an  exciting  brilliant  blend  of  yellow,  orange 
and  pink,  with  a  fat  fuzzy  tangerine  beard  extending  a  full  inch  over  the 
fall. 

65-3  by  Eugene  Buckles  is  a  fine  full  yellow  self,  closed  standards,  flaring 
falls.  Perhaps  its  greatest  asset  was  not  sun-burning  the  day  practically 
every  other  yellow  did. 

CHEYENNE  AUTUMN,  registered  by  Floyd  Jones  this  year,  belongs  in 
that  ‘good  doer’  class!  How  can  you  beat  three  good  stalks  plus  five  more 
increase  (for  next  year)  ?  I  have  not  seen  a  brighter  blend  of  these  autumn 
hues  (red,  orange,  brown).  (This  note  made  at  bloom  time)  Bennett  Jones 
890-1  ...  As  I  sit  twenty-five  feet  away  from  this  one,  the  standards  are 
apricot,  falls  white.  But  WHAT  is  this  brilliance  I  see  around  the  heart 
and  hafts?  Closely  examined,  there  is  a  tangerine  beard  with  deep  brown¬ 
ish-apricot  (a  color  I’ve  never  before  seen  in  an  iris)  on  the  hafts,  extending 
to  the  tip  of  the  beard.  Beautiful  and  one  you  would  know  anyplace. 
Torrey  tells  me  just  now  it  is  5:23  p.m.  (temperature  in  low  90’s)  and  it 
appears  to  be  a  freshly  opened  flower  of  flaring  form.  (Why,  then,  did  it 
tuck  its  falls  back  to  the  stalk  the  next  morning?  Just  too  hot?)  ‘Bold 
Heart’  would  be  a  fitting  name  for  this  one. 

CHERRY  ACCENT  (Hamblen  70),  one  of  those  luscious  crowd-stopper 
pink  things.  Not  a  ‘must-have'  but  more  a  ‘can’t-live-without’  one.  Closed 
standards,  almost  horizontal  falls;  no  lace  but  waving  in  a  most  appealing 
manner.  Personally,  I  preferred  Mrs.  Hamblen’s  H64-25A,  an  orchid  pink 
of  generous  size,  but  compact  form  and  excellent  carrying  power.  Charm¬ 
ingly  laced,  plus  ruffles,  coral  beard  and  flowers  lasting  four  days  without 
disaster  from  heat. 

CORONADO’S  QUEST  by  Helen  Reynolds  is  a  full  deep  gold — not 
yellow  but  gold.  There  are  few  in  this  rich  color  class.  LUNAR  LIGHT  of 
hers  is  a  huge  flower  at  the  opposite  end  of  this  color  range — a  pale  self  with 
white  tipped  beard.  The  white  area  around  the  beard  blends  neatly.  The 
next  three  are  all  in  the  same  color  tones  but  each  distinctly  different:  BUT¬ 
TERED  POPCORN  (Palmer),  a  soft  buttery  yellow  and  white  bicolor  with 
darker  hafts  and  beard — flawless  form  and  don't  forget  to  toss  in  ruffles, 
too.  Niswonger’s  42-68  is  more  tailored  in  form — deeper  color  on  haft  and 
beard — outstanding  substance.  Again,  with  flawless  form  and  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  combination  in  tones  of  yellow. 

6-5C48  (O.  Brown).  This  yellow  and  white  bicolor  adds  lacing  to  its 
other  good  qualities.  An  all  around  excellent  seedling  that  I  hope  will  be 
introduced.  Then  there  is  EAGLE  HARBOR  (O.  Brown  '71) — a  blue 
self  with  blue  beard.  Just  heavenly.  It  was  probably  photographed  more 
than  any  other  guest  iris. 

APOLLO’S  GIFT  (R.  Blodgett  ’68)  nearer  a  full  yellow  self  than  a  light 
yellow  (as  the  catalogue  describes) — lavishly  ruffled  self  and  is  non-burning. 
Blooms  a  long  time  with  its  numerous  buds.  Her  69-39  I  would  have  to 
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describe  as  an  orange,  ruffled  self  with  closed  standards.  A  fuzzy  deep 
orange-red  beard.  In  addition,  there  is  lace — quite  good  enough  to  eat. 
Ramona’s  husband,  Arthur,  is  not  to  be  outdone  with  his  PINK  FAVOR¬ 
ITE.  An  adorable  ruffled  pink  self  that  I  know  is  capable  of  making  excep¬ 
tionally  good  stalks  for  this  color  class.  A  top  notch  new  pink  that  should 
go  a  long  way  in  popularity. 

YANKEE  BOY  (Gadd  ’67)  was  a  tall,  excellently  branched  almost  black 
with  self  beard.  Showed  its  Black  Taffeta  breeding  in  the  ruffled  flowers. 
Look  for  this  one  for  a  real  treat — there  is  none  better  in  this  color!  Has 
been  greatly  overlooked. 

EXULTATION  (R.  Brown  ’70),  with  lilac  standards  and  near  white 
falls  shading  to  lilac,  was  a  favorite.  There  is  lacing,  a  faint  pink  blush 
on  the  haft,  and  it  takes  the  sun  and  heat  very  well. 

BACK  BAY  (Ulm  ’69).  A  sure  candidate  to  join  the  classic  blues  for 
it  is  a  classic.  A  sophisticated  dark  violet-blue  self  with  self-beard.  Just 
enough  lilt  and  gentle  fluting  to  avoid  being  tailored.  Its  one  fine  stalk 
bloomed  for  two  weeks.  To  see  it  is  to  love  it. 

ARCTIC  TORCH  (Marvin  Olson  ’69)  has  no  peer  in  the  red  bearded 
whites — another  of  the  few  fine  stalks  seen  in  our  garden  this  year.  Long- 
lasting  flowers;  arched  falls  that  displayed  the  red  beard  perfectly. 

FEMININE  FASHION  (Gaskill  ’70),  a  new  pink  beauty  in  the  highest 
fashion,  set  off  by  an  orange-red  beard.  Maybe  we  should  describe  this 
color  as  a  ‘light  yellow-orange’  but  it  is  pink  to  me.  Flaring  forfn  and  a 
well-branched  stalk,  though  not  as  tall  as  it  can  produce — should  be  32- 
34".  Most  deserving  of  its  1968  HC. 

FINERY  (Noyd  ’69).  One  visitor  remarked  she  could  just  see  blue  rib¬ 
bons  hanging  all  over  this  three-branched  gem.  A  light  orange — no,  deep 
apricot,  with  a  darker  beard.  Eight  buds  in  a  year  like  this  one  speaks 
well  for  it.  Clear  color  and  flaring  form  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Back  to  another  by  Bennett  Jones,  918-1  .  .  .  A  regular  show  off! 
Luscious  apricot  with  matching  beard  only  somewhat  darker.  Carrying 
power  of  one  stalk?  One  hundred  feet! 

MATINATA  (Schreiner  ’68),  a  deep  but  bright  purple,  bloomed  almost 
forever  and  another  one  of  those  dark  things  with  great  carrying  power. 
Schreiner’s  NIGHTSIDE  was  the  nearest  black  of  all  the  guest  irises — sooty, 
sultry  and  a  goodie. 

FLARING  PINK  (Wm.  Meyer  ’68),  a  light  flamingo  pink — almost  a 
bitone  with  the  standards  being  slightly  darker.  Tangerine  beard  lights 
the  flower.  Verna  Mae  Ewing  63-32-2  is  the  third  from  this  line  of  breed¬ 
ing  that  has  produced  white  and  pink  bicolors.  The  other  two  have  won 
the  Best  Seedling  Rosette  at  the  1969  and  1970  Wichita  Annual  shows. 
These  two  have  been  in  the  border  class  while  this  one  is  definitely  a  tall. 
The  standards  are  not  quite  snow  white;  the  falls  are  smooth  creamy  pink 
— color  contrast  is  good. 

These  comments  just  cannot  be  finished  without  mention  of  014-67A  by 
John  Ohl.  Nicknamed  ‘Funny’  by  John,  the  flowers  are  of  fine  substance 
and  displayed  on  strong  stalks.  Pale  blue-white  standards  with  yellow 
faintly  infused  on  the  midrib.  The  falls  are  blended  brown,  violet  and 
green  with  an  orangy  beard.  A  wire  edge  of  blue-white  around  the  arched 
falls  completes  this  unusual  bicolor-blend.  We  like  it! 
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One  more  thing  that  has  also  been  genuinely  impressive  is  the  OVER¬ 
ALL  QUALITY  of  the  guest  irises.  It  would  seem  that  many  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  good  iris  really  need  not  be  mentioned  at  all — it  is  just  there  in 
all  of  them,  so  no  longer  enters  in  the  realm  of  evaluation.  We  are  learning 
more  and  more  to  just  take  for  granted  that  a  tall  bearded  iris  possesses 
good  substance;  that  it  has  a  strong  stalk  to  withstand  rain,  wind,  etc.;  that 
the  flowers  no  longer  have  narrow,  pinched  falls;  and,  that  the  only  sub- 
par  plant  we  will  tolerate  falls  in  the  color  break  category. 

John  Ohl  Gardens — Mulvane,  Kansas 

The  1970  iris  season  was  one  of  the  poorest  I’ve  had  in  many  years,  so  it 
is  hard  to  evaluate  anything  as  I  like  to. 

Two  from  Eldorado  Gardens  caught  my  eye,  BOY  SCOUT,  a  very  odd 
color  (greenish  tan,  I  call  it),  had  fine  border  qualities.  The  other,  BUCK 
’N  WING,  is  a  very  unusual  variegata  of  good  quality.  One  of  Bill  Brown’s 
that  attracted  everyone  but  me,  has  been  named  HEY  LOOKY.  I  class 
this  as  a  blue  fancy  plicata,  but  every  bloom  is  different.  NATCHES 
TRACE  from  Wills  was  a  rather  nice  rosy  red  bitone.  His  red  work  is 
certainly  different  than  the  other  breeders’  are.  Schreiner’s  older  JEWEL 
TONE  pleases  me  each  year.  VITAFIRE  (Schreiner  ’68),  I  also  like  in  his 
reds.  CLOUD  CAPERS  (Schreiner  ’66)  multiplies  like  mad,  sending  up 
lots  of  stalks  on  three  or  four-year  old  clumps.  I  class  it  as  a  bitone  but 
some  say  it  is  a  pink  amoena.  SNOWLINE  (Schreiner  ’68)  is  a  good 
advance  in  that  elusive  pink  amoena  line  that  I  find  myself  liking.  Why 
people  keep  calling  those  Cook  line  offspring  amoenas  puzzles  me.  None 
seem  to  carry  a  white  standard.  My  favorite  this  year  was  OUT  YONDER 
(Wickersham  ’69),  introduced  by  Cooley.  Chet  Tompkins’  GENTILITY  is 
a  close  runnerup.  Joe  Ghio  probably  has  more  rounded  falls  and  also 
more  ruffles  in  MT.  EDEN  and  MAHALO.  I  seem  to  see  more  blue  in 
their  standards,  though.  Each  year  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  of  this 
type  named,  so  it  is  hard  to  see  all  of  them.  I  do  feel  the  falls  are  getting 
blacker,  which  would  attract  more  attention.  Like  LOUISE  BLAKE  or 
AMIGO,  which  I’ll  grow  many  more  years. 

AZURE  APOGEE  (Durrance  ’67)  is  a  fine  pale  blue  with  a  deeper 
light  blue  beard  that  grows  very  well  each  year.  A  couple  of  others  are 
SAPPHIRE  FUZZ  (Niswonger  ’67)  and  CERAMIC  BLUE  (Mayberry 
'66).  In  the  blacks  I  still  feel  DARK  FURY  (Luihn)  is  best  if  it  will  grow 
well.  CHARCOAL  (Plough  ’69)  looked  promising  and  may  grow  better. 
Something  different  was  FOGGY  DEW  (Keppel  ’69).  This  is  almost  an 
amoena  plicata.  TRUSTWORTHY  (J.  Nelson  ’70)  is  in  a  class  with 
ETERNAL  FLAME  (Schreiner  ’67).  It  seems  a  more  vigorous  grower. 
I  have  trouble  growing  these  browns,  tans  or  oranges.  GAY  LIGHTS 
(Schreiner  ’65)  isn’t  a  huge  flower,  but  reminds  me  of  the  old  Sass  iris 
CHANGING  LIGHTS.  GINGERSNAP,  also  from  Schreiner,  isn’t  always 
a  bright  color,  and  this  year  it  was  a  very  dull  brown.  Other  years  I  liked 
it  a  lot  better.  Of  the  oranges,  I  still  prefer  Marsh’s  ORANGE  TRIUMPH, 
but  nearly  all  of  this  color  class  are  slow  increasers  for  me.  FLAMING 
STAR  (Plough  ’67)  is  the  brightest  of  orange,  but  that’s  all.  SON  OF 
STAR,  also  from  Plough,  didn’t  capture  this  color,  but  has  very  good 
quality  and  growth. 

The  things  I  have  liked  best  from  Chet  Tompkins  have  been  CAMELOT 
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ROSE,  IT’S  A  DOOZIE  (but  what  a  name)  TINSEL  TOWN,  CIM- 
MARON  STRIP  and  STAR  TREK.  All  grow  well  here.  Gaulter’s  older 
NOB  HILL  (66).  I  won’t  say  you  will  like  it  best  of  all  irises,  but  it  is 
different.  The  “pink  plicata”  like  the  “pink  amoena”  has  been  hard  to 
produce  in  size  and  quality.  I  don’t  know  which  would  be  the  most  popu¬ 
lar,  an  all  pink  background  with  deeper  border  in  orchid,  or  a  white 
background  with  pale  pink  border.  Anyway,  since  Gibson’s  APRIL  MEL¬ 
ODY  (’67)  came  out  it  appears  that  much  improvement  can  be  expected 
soon  in  size  and  quality.  MOD  MODE  looked  very  promising  here  in  the 
white  with  pale  pink  border.  The  blue  border  on  white  plicata  seem  to 
improve  in  ruffling,  size  and  bloom  count  each  year.  Noyd’s  SENTRY 
looked  good.  CIRCLE  D  (Deforest  ’65)  is  one  of  the  largest  but  a  bit  tail 
for  Kansas.  QLiETTA  (Plough  ’68)  and  SAUVE  were  fine,  but  I  liked 
RIBBONS  OF  BLUE  best  of  his.  The  brownest,  as  I  saw  these,  was 
SMART  BARBARA  (Gibson  ’69).  There  are  several  very  interesting 
plicatas  from  the  Gibson  introductions,  ULTRALURE,  RADIANT  APO¬ 
GEE  and  SUNLIT — all  are  fine  growers. 

The  Garden  of  Richard  and  Carol  Ramsey 

JEALOUS  LOVER  (Nearpass  ’69).  White  ground  plicata  with  showy 
bright  violet-red  markings.  Good  stalk,  flaring  form.  Pinkish  beard  and 
styles  add  a  glow. 

GOLDEN  DRESS  (Buckles  '69).  Brilliant  ruffled  and  lightly  laced 
yellow,  orange  beard.  First-year  plant  produced  four  perfectly  branched 
tall  stalks,  loaded  with  buds  for  a  long  bloom  season.  Very  resistant  to 
sunburning. 

EMMA  LOLTSA  (Buckles  ’69).  Pale  blue  and  dark  red-violet  bicolor, 
pale  violet  edging  on  the  falls.  Lightly  ruffled,  showy,  and  much  admired. 
Planted  the  summer  of  ’69  and  produced  a  stalk  in  the  fall,  followed  by 
2  well-branched  stalks  in  the  spring  of  ’70.  Top  quality  rebloomer. 

314  (Muhlestein).  A  favorite  with  visitors.  Ruffled  and  fluted  pale  blue 
with  a  sparkling  sheen.  Beautiful  form  and  branching.  Very  classy. 

B-536A  (Schreiners).  Spectacular,  heavily  substanced  brown,  ruffled, 
with  horizontally  flaring  falls.  Fine  plant  and  stalk.  Does  not  sunburn. 

PEARL  KEMP  (Schaeff  ’69).  Ruffled  creamy  white,  beautifully 
branched.  Infusion  of  yellow  at  the  base  of  standards,  yellow  beard,  cream 
crest,  yellow  and  white  styles.  A  really  beautiful  flower. 

CHEYENNE  AUTUMN  (F.  Jones).  Large,  lightly  laced  bright  reddish 
brown.  Excellent  branching. 

CINNAMON  TART  (Muhlestein  ’69).  Yellow  standards  lightly  marked 
cinnamon,  white  ground  falls  with  yellow  and  a  sprinkle  of  cinnamon  mark¬ 
ings.  Horizontally  flared,  fluted  and  ruffled.  Excellently  proportioned  and 
branched  stalk.  A  real  beauty. 

ROYAL  EGYPTIAN  (Hinkle  ’70).  Very  different  massive  pinkish- 
beige.  The  very  heavy  texture  veining  is  distinctive,  but  controversial. 

LAVENDER  SAILS  (Noyd  ’69).  Well  liked,  large  light  red-violet  self. 
Very  lightly  ruffled  with  a  touch  of  lace;  inconspicuous  beard.  Excellent 
substance,  well  branched.  Particularly  noteworthy  because  the  color  abso¬ 
lutely  does  not  fade,  which  is  unusual  for  this  color  class. 

PATRICIA  ADAMS  (Oilman  69).  Unusually  pretty  white  ground 
plicata  with  light  purple  markings  on  the  standards,  and  darker  "purple 
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markings  on  the  falls.  Light  purple  beard  and  styles  to  complete  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Ruffled,  good  forfn  and  branching,  long  lasting.  An  iris  you  really 
enjoy  growing. 

SKATER’S  WALTZ  (D.  Palmer  ’70).  Beautifully  ruffled  and  flared 
pure  white  self  that  glistens.  Wonderful  branching  and  an  iris  that  really 
takes  the  weather.  Much  admired. 

6 1-44 A  (Hamblen).  Perfectly  luscious  and  quite  brilliant  peach-and- 
yellow  blend,  set  off  by  a  large  white  area  on  the  falls.  Lovely  form  and 
beautiful  branching.  Long  bloom  season. 

GOLDEN  AUTUMN  (Schreiners  ’69).  Bright  golden  brown,  very 
clean,  beautiful  form  and  branching.  Late  season  bloomer,  this  could  be 
overlooked  but  it  is  a  must  see!  Tops  in  this  color  class. 

MB  36-66  (M.  Brizendine).  Intermediate  ruffled  dark  red  with  a  bright 
orange  beard.  Very  clean.  Beautiful  form  and  ideal  intermediate  size. 
Flowers  held  up  unusually  well. 

64-20Y1  (W.  F.  Brown).  Perfectly  proportioned  clean  light  yellow  inter¬ 
mediate.  Lovely  form  with  rounded  horizontal  falls. 

Border  beardeds  presented  the  usual  headache  as  many  refused  to  stay 
within  the  class  height  limits.  Growing  in  rich  new  soil  didn’t  help  mat¬ 
ters.  In  a  few  cases,  a  late  freeze  had  resulted  in  atypical  stalks  and  over¬ 
sized  flowers.  When  the  borders  settle  into  established  clumps  they  can  be 
better  evaluated.  A  few,  nevertheless,  stood  out  and  performed  well. 

GIRL  GUIDE  (H.  Reynolds  ’69).  Blended  bright  blue- violet  border  iris 
which  displays  its  JUNGLE  SHADOWS  breeding,  both  in  color  shadings 
and  growth  habits.  Eye  catching,  and  one  to  watch. 

66-1-D  (Munger).  Listed  as  a  border,  this  has  the  palest  violet  standards 
with  the  richest  dark  purple  falls  yet  seen.  Height  checks  out,  but  the 
flower  is  out  of  class  for  a  border.  This  causes  one  to  have  second  thoughts 
about  a  “short  tall”  class  because  this  flower  is  simply  too  gorgeous  to 
overlook. 

INTERPLAY  (Hager  ’71).  Lovely  orchid  bitone  border  iris.  Lightly 
laced,  flaring  form.  Well  branched  and  a  prolific  bloomer.  Color  fades 
some,  but  is  not  unattractive. 

OLIVE  COCKTAIL  (A.  Brown  '69).  Well-named  greenish  blend  with 
a  brown  beard.  This  brought  a  second  glance  from  everyone.  Unusual 
coloring. 

OLYMPIC  KATE  (Buckles  ’68).  Lovely  buff  and  yellow  blend.  Just 
the  right  amount  of  ruffling.  Good  substance  and  beautiful  branching. 

The  Wall  Garden 

As  we  are  among  those  privileged  to  grow  “Guest  Iris”  for  the  1971  AIS 
Convention,  I’d  like  to  comment  briefly  on  a  few  that  linger  most  insistently 
in  my  memory. 

Seventy-five,  or  so,  out  of  a  hundred  bloomed.  Once  in  a  while  an  iris 
looks  better  the  first  year  than  it  does  the  second,  but  usually  the  reverse 
is  true.  We  hope  that  those  which  bloomed  low  or  with  less  than  normal 
blooms,  will  feel  thoroughly  at  home  by  next  May  and  will  model  their 
very  best  apparel. 

Gaulter  had  a  number  of  blends,  all  good,  and  one  dark  blue  and  white 
plicata  with  exceptional  substance.  It  had  only  five  blooms,  but  they  opened 
one  at  a  time  and  stayed  on  for  days.  There  was  also  one  rosy  blend  which 
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reminded  one  of  LAURIE. 

Schreiner’s  VIT AFIRE  bloomed  tall,  long  and  lustily;  a  very  good 
brown-red.  ERMINE  ROBE  is  a  fine  white,  and  CRINKLED  JOY  must 
surely  be  the  most  elegant  of  his  long  line  of  lavenders,  orchids,  and  rose- 
orchids.  But  the  one  we  love  most  is  his  BIG  LEAGUE. 

Munger’s  CHEROKEE  ROSE  and  Buckle’s  EMMA  LOUISE,  as  well 
as  Hamblen’s  PANORAMIC,  have  a  somewhat  similar  pattern  (lavender 
or  orchid  standards  and  dark  falls);  yet  they  are  subtly  different.  All  are 
very  richly  colored. 

Hamblen’s  ORCHID  WINGS  is  exquisite,  but  for  us  was  neither  very 
large  or  very  tall.  This  may,  however,  be  normal  for  it. 

Dorothy  Palmer  had  a  pale  blue  with  bluish  beard,  and  a  white  with  a 
red  beard.  These  were  good,  but  her  CAPTIVE  CLOUD  is  beautiful. 
Each  year  I  think  the  whites  have  reached  perfection.  Nevertheless,  should 
the  bloom  on  C.  C.  here  turn  out  to  be  typical,  this  white  will  give  all  the 
others  a  run  for  their  money. 

Keppel’s  outrageous  plicata  with  the  orchid  standards,  white  falls 
marked  brown,  is  a  real  Lorelei.  Even  as  you  mentally  reject  it  as  just  too 
bizaree,  you  know  in  your  heart  it  is  the  first  one  you  will  buy. 

Hutchings’  TOPLESS  PLIC.  has  pure  white  standards  and  blue  plicata 
falls.  For  myself,  I  would  like  it  better  if  its  bottoms  were  more  brightly 
colored.  But  it  is  a  new  pattern. 

Hinkle’s  GENTIAN  ETUDE  looked  very  promising.  There  were  only 
two  flowers  and  they  may  have  been  distorted;  if  not,  it  has  very  wide 
parts.  The  standards  are  pale  blue;  the  falls,  white. 

J.  Tucker’s  SOUTHERN  CHARM  was  a  brown.  It  fades,  but  beau¬ 
tifully — like  a  lovely  lady  growing  older  and  more  delicate. 

Varner’s  pink  H ATARI  bloomed  with  a  vengeance — long  and  gener¬ 
ously.  MISS  ILLINOIS  flowered  low,  though  the  blossoms  were  volup¬ 
tuous.  We  liked  NEWLY  RICH,  a  solidly  colored  deep  golden  yellow. 

C.  Benson  sent  a  lavender  and  a  blue,  similar  in  shape  and  height;  we 
preferred  the  bluer  one. 

Grossman’s  LADY  OF  LOUDON  put  us  in  mind  of  FUJI’S  MANTLE, 
colorwise.  The  flower  was  more  horizontal,  with  nearly  flat  falls. 

Niswonger’s  warm,  faintly  apricot- white  makes  one  drool. 

66-53 A  (Fothergill)  is  a  purple  blend,  a  concentrated  bit  of  glory.  Add¬ 
ing  to  its  richness  is  the  foliage,  which  is  also  red-purple  at  the  base.  1 
have  never  seen  iris  foliage  with  quite  so  much  color. 

Gaskill’s  FIFTY  GRAND  is  all  of  that — a  fine  extremely  floriferous  pink. 

Noyd’s  rose  colored  CLASSIC  LADY  is  charming;  her  new  DAWN 
BREAKER  is  so  bright  it  nearly  blinds  one.  I’d  take  a  chance,  though,  if  I 
could  acquire  it. 

B.  Jones’  MARTINIQUE  (orchid  standards  and  white  falls)  must  surely 
do  credit  to  the  island,  purely  a  jewel.  We  grew  another  one  for  him 
which  had  apricot  standards  and  falls,  apricot  on  the  upper  half,  but  white 
on  the  lower  half.  The  shape  is  not  the  best,  since  the  falls  hang  down, 
yet  I  grew  quite  fond  of  it. 

Reynold’s  LUNAR  LIGHT  was  a  lemon  color  that  looked  almost  trans¬ 
lucent.  She  has  a  horizontal  greyish-tan  one,  called  MAGIC  CASTLE,  that 
has  great  appeal. 
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Rex  Brown  sent  some  good  ones,  too;  one  I  remember  especially  is  a 
near  navy  one  called  BOLD  BANNER. 

Dr.  Saddoris  sent  his  a  bit  late  so  they  probably  didn’t  grow  as  tall  as 
they  will;  one  of  these  is  a  promising  brown. 

There  are  many  more.  Next  year  I  may  fall  in  love  with  another  dozen 
or  so.  We  are  trying  to  keep  them  comfortable  and  healthy.  We  hope 
you’ll  find  them  so. 


THE  GENUS  IRIS 

W.  R.  Dykes 

Superb  copy,  an  ideal  Christmas  gift  for  that  dedicated  Irisarian. 

$300.00 

Herman  E.  Story  Box  125  Freehold,  New  York  12431 


WICHITA  -  1971 


KAY  SEE  DE  LUXE  GARDEN  MARKERS 
RUSTPROOF  WEATHERPROOF  PERMANENT 

All  aluminum  heavy  gauge  nameplate  with  rolled  edge.  Vinyl 

coated  stiff  wire  stem,  offset  as  illustrated. 

REGULAR  SIZE  —  2%x4”  nameplate,  16  %”  stem 

dozen,  $3.25  25  for  $6.25  100  for  $19.95 

KING  SIZE  —  21/£x4”  nameplate,  25”  stem 

dozen,  $4.25  25  for  $7.95  100  for  $27.50 

DWARFIE  SIZE  —  I%x2%”  nameplate,  12”  stem 

dozen,  $2.95  25  for  $5.50  100  for  $17.50 

Because  of  increased  postage  rates  to  distant  points,  please  ADD  TO 

ABOVE  PRICES: 

If  your  zip  code  begins  with  0,  1  or  9;  doz.  20c  25 — 35c  100 — 80c 
If  your  zip  code  begins  with  2,  3  or  8;  doz.  10c  25 — 20c  100 — 50c 


FOR  PERMANENCE  AND  LEGIBILITY,  THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST 

For  best  marking  results,  use  Deco-write,  a  quick  drying  hard  finish  lacquer  in  a  ball  point 
tube.  Easy  to  apply  —  lasts  several  seasons.  Stocked  in  five  colors  —  Black,  Forest  Green,  Cherry 
Red,  Orange  and  White.  Price  69c  per  tube  with  order;  75c  mailed  separately. 


TOP  O’  THE  RIDGE 


100  NE  81st  St. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  64118 
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REMINDER  TO  CONTRIBUTORS 
OF  GUEST  IRISES 
WICHITA  ’71 

The  Wichita  Area  Iris  Club,  and  more  particularly,  the  Guest  Iris 
Committee,  are  deeply  grateful  to  each  of  you  for  your  friendly 
spirit  of  cooperation;  for  your  understanding  attitude  and  for  the 
overall  exceptionally  fine  plants  provided.  Without  your  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  best  wishes  and  encouragement,  this  would  be  a  repetitious 
and  tedious  assignment.  You  are  making  it  a  fascinating  experience 
in  pleasure. 

To  make  correct  listings  in  the  program  booklet  and  on  the  name 
plates,  we  need  your  assistance  once  again.  When  seedlings  under 
number  are  named  and/or  introduced  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
contributor  to  notify  the  Guest  Iris  CHAIRMAN,  in  writing,  prior 
to  NOVEMBER  1,  1970.  In  the  event  a  named  variety  has  been 
or  is  being  introduced  since  being  sent  as  a  guest,  the  contributor  will 
also  notify  the  CHAIRMAN  of  the  YEAR  OF  INTRODUCTION. 
Again,  THANK  YOU! 

W.  F.  Brown,  Chairman,  Guest  Iris  Committee,  469  Elpyco, 
Wichita,  Kansas  67218. 


MEDIAN  IRIS  SOCIETY  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Median  Iris  Society  recently  has  published  two  works  that  will  be 
of  real  interest  to  the  student  of  irises.  The  first,  THE  EUPOGON  IRIS 
SPECIES,  is  a  translation  from  the  published  works  of  Julian  Prodan 
of  Romania,  and  is  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  this  editor  has 
seen.  The  descriptions  and  characteristics  of  the  many  species  irises  are 
complete,  and  are  invaluable  to  the  student  of  irises  and  the  serious 
hybridizer. 

The  companion  volume,  THE  EUPOGON  IRIS  SPECIES  IN  CULTI¬ 
VATION,  is  a  brilliant  description  of  clonal  characteristics,  and  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  serious  student  of  irises  and  the  serious 
hybridizer. 

The  possibilities  of  tracing  through  the  books  for  characteristics  of 
different  kinds  of  irises,  and  even  the  possibility  of  locating  traits  that  can 
be  used  in  a  breeding  program,  are  intriguing.  The  descriptions  are  clear, 
and  often  are  aided  with  drawings. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  the  prices  of  the  books,  which  are  paper¬ 
back,  8/2  x  1 1  page  size,  but  write  to  Beatrice  A.  Warburton,  Route  2, 
Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass.  01581. 

And  we  want  to  add  to  this  editorial  compliment  to  Bee  Warburton  and 
all  of  the  dedicated  iris  growers  who  worked  on  these  two  books.  You 
have  added  immeasurably  to  the  literature  of  irises. 
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IMPORTANT 

ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Limitation  Lifted  on 


50th 


Commemorative 

Medals 


From  the  outset,  a  limitation  of  2  Silver  Medals  and  10 
Bronze  Medals  per  person  has  been  in  effect.  This  was  set 
because  the  Board  wanted  each  AIS  member  to  have  equal 
opportunity  to  buy,  if  so  desired. 

Effective  with  the  publication  of  this  announcement,  this 
restriction  is  lifted.  Orders  will  be  filled  for  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities,  subject  only  to  the  number  still  on  hand  when  received. 

NO  ADDITIONAL  MEDALS  WILL  BE  STRUCK! 
The  current  mintage  of  500  Silver  and  3,750  Bronze  is  the 
total  that  will  be  in  existence.  If  a  substantial  number  still 
remain  unsold  after  December  31,  1970  (which  is  unlikely!), 
coin  and  medal  collectors  and  dealers  will  be  allowed  to 
purchase  the  inventory  still  on  hand. 

THERE  WILL  BE  NO  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES! 
These  will  remain  the  same,  regardless  of  quantity  pur¬ 
chased:  STERLING  SILVER  $7.50;  BRONZE  $1.25; 
Plastic  Boxes  20c  each,  $2.00  per  dozen. 

Order  from  Executive  Secretary,  American  Iris  Society, 
2315  Tower  Grove  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110. 
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Exhibition  Committee  Report,  1970 

Clarke  Cosgrove,  Chairman 

The  Queen  still  reigns!  WINTER  OLYMPICS  again  reigned  as  Queen 
in  the  greatest  number  of  iris  shows  staged  during  1970  and  wins  the  Nel¬ 
son  Award  for  the  third  time.  Only  one  step  behind,  STEPPING  OCT 
was  Best  of  Show  in  six  shows.  WINTER  OLYMPICS  in  seven.  In  third 
place  was  MILESTONE  as  Queen  of  Show  in  four  exhibits. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  shows  reported  for  a  total 
of  114.  This  report  undoubtedly  is  incomplete,  as  schedules  were  received 
for  a  few  shows  for  which  show  reports  had  not  been  received  by  the  dead- 


of  August  1. 

The  count  of  shows 

reported  by  Regions  is 

as  follows 

Region 

Shows 

Region 

Shows 

1 

2 

13 

3 

2 

0 

14 

8 

3 

1 

15 

16 

4 

3 

16 

0 

5 

4 

17 

13 

6 

8 

18 

9 

7 

6 

19 

1 

8 

5 

20 

2 

9 

0 

21 

3 

10 

1 

22 

15 

11 

3 

23 

4 

12 

3 

24 

4 

Total  114 

The  Regions  reporting  the  greatest  number  of  shows  remain  in  the  same 
ranks  as  last  year,  but  the  top  three  increased  the  number  of  shows  staged. 
Region  15  (Southern  California  and  Arizona)  again  led  the  list;  Region  22 
(Arkansas  and  Oklahoma)  was  second  and  Region  17  (Texas)  was  third. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  shows  generally  was  due  to  the  addition  of 
early  and/or  late  shows  that  emphasized  irises  other  than  tall  bearded. 

For  many  portions  of  this  summary  report  a  reprint  of  last  year’s  report 
would  be  accurate.  The  earliest  show  was  staged  in  October  and  the  latest 
in  July.  The  longest  run  for  a  show  was  twelve  days  for  the  show  staged 
by  the  San  Diego-Imperial  Counties  Iris  Society  in  Del  Mar.  This  show 
is  really  a  merging  of  six  shows  staged  and  judged  every  other  day. 

On  an  experimental  basis  two  different  types  of  shows  were  accredited 
and  both  proved  highly  successful.  The  experiments  will  be  continued  in 
1971  and  are  made  available  to  other  groups  with  prior  approval  of  the 
Exhibition  Committee. 

The  Region  14  annual  meeting  featured  an  Iris  Fair  this  year  that  did 
not  include  a  standard  iris  show.  As  the  annual  regional  meetings  have 
tlie  greatest  concentrations  of  judges  other  than  for  judges’  training,  this 
talent  could  be  used  to  evaluate  the  products  of  regional  hybridizers  if  a 
seedling  show  could  be  accredited.  As  an  experiment  this  was  done.  Each 
judge  voted  on  a  ballot  for  the  Exhibition  Certificate  and  the  same  rules 
used  in  standard  shows  were  applied  in  making  the  awards. 
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On  April  19,  1970  there  was  held  an  AlS-accredited  speciality  show  for 
iris  species.  Dr.  Lee  Lenz,  Director  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic 
Gardens  and  former  Chairman  of  the  AIS  Scientific  Committee,  was  guest 
of  honor  at  the  event.  He  brought  hundreds  of  stalks  of  iris  species  and  of 
inter-species  hybrids — both  beardless  and  bearded — for  the  occasion.  Al¬ 
though  his  specimens  were  eligible  for  competitive  entry,  they  were  so  ob¬ 
viously  superior  that  it  was  apparent  that  if  included  in  the  competitive 
entries  they  likely  would  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  awards.  Accordingly, 
Dr.  Lenz  insisted  that  all  his  blooms  be  designated  for  display  only,  and 
after  the  show  he  donated  all  his  blooms  to  those  who  desired  the  pollen 
for  breeding  purposes. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Lenz’  irises,  more  than  a  hundred  specimens  were 
brought  in  by  18  other  exhibitors.  These  were  arranged  for  competition 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabetical  sequence  of  their  botanic  species  names. 
Each  species  under  which  there  was  one  of  more  entries  was  considered 
to  be  a  separate  class  for  judging  purposes;  there  were  23  different  classes 
in  the  show. 


Thelma  Lamb,  Scottsville,  Ky.,  and  her  65  ribbons  won  at  the  Twin  City  Iris 
Society  show.  She  is  holding  Maricopa,  Queen  of  Show,  with  six  open  blooms. 


IRIS  COVERS  IN  COLOR 

Duplicates  of  covers  of  January  and  April  1968  Bulletin  covers.  Ideal  for 
covers  for  show  schedules,  yearbooks,  iris  programs,  place  mats  for 

special  iris  occasions.  To  clear  the  stock  . two  cents  each 

American  Iris  Society  2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 
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AWARD  WINNERS  ~  A  IS  SHOW  S -1970 

Best  of  Show 

ier  Medal  Bronze  Medal  Variety 
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TWIN  STATES  IRIS  SHOW 

Left  to  right:  Thelma  Lamb,  Silver  Medal  winner;  Burke  Champs,  Show  Chair¬ 
man;  Dave  Berry,  Phil  Williams,  Bronze  Medal  winner. 

Left  to  right,  irises:  Amandine,  first  runnerup,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dave  Berry;  Mari¬ 
copa,  Queen  of  Show,  Thelma  Lamb;  Olympic,  second  runnerup,  Thelma  Lamb. 


Educational 


The  Iris  Schoolhouse 
Exhibit  by  Margaret  Laughinghouse. 
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1970  Blue  Grass  Society  Winners 

Left  to  right:  Henry  Rabe,  best  white,  STEPPING  OUT ;  George  Slade, 
best  arilbred,  ESTHER  THE  QUEEN;  Mrs.  Richard  Pleintz  with  Queen 
of  Show,  WINTER  OLYMPICS;  Mrs.  D.  F.  Hill,  Silver  Medal  winner, 
with  HIGH  ABOVE,  Queen's  runnerup;  A.  G.  Dierckes,  best  blue  or 
violet,  CHAMPAGNE  MUSIC. 


RECENT  AIS  PUBLICATIONS 

JUDGES  HANDBOOK,  1969.  104  pages.  A  discussion  of  the 
attributes  of  the  various  classes  of  irises,  and  judging  them  in  the  gar¬ 


den  and  the  show.  Valuable  to  both  judges  and  gardeners. 

Each,  to  members  . $1.50 

To  non-members  .  2.00 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW.  36  pages, 

with  27  pictures  in  color.  Written  for  the  amateur  grower,  but  has  in 
handy  form  a  great  .many  informative  items  all  members  will  use. 

Each  . $1.00 

Lots  of  10,  each  .  0.80 


1970  Registrations  and  Introductions  for  1969.  64  pages.  Ea.  $1.00 

1969  Check  List.  We  plan  on  publishing  this  year.  You  can 
save  money  and  help  us  in  planning  how  many  to  print  by  ordering 
now. 

Pre-publication  prize  . $5.00 

After  publication  price  .  6.50 

Order  from: 

CLIFFORD  W.  BENSON,  SECRETARY 

American  Iris  Society  2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 
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IRISES  FROM  MANY  PARTS 

THE  SOUTHEAST 

Ralph  and  Helen  Lewis 

WHISPERING  GLADE  (Ghio  ’69)  Ruffled  “green”  flower  of  excellent 
form  and  substance;  really  quite  greenish  in  cast.  Grows  on  tall  and  very 
well-branched  stems.  Appealed  to  us  very  much. 

TENNESSEE  WALTZ  (Neubert  ’69)  Beautiful  pale  violet,  very  true 
in  color,  beautifully  formed  and  ruffled.  Has  lots  of  flare  and  substance. 
Like  Marie  Phillips,  remarkably  uniform  color  distribution,  but  lighter  and 
pinker. 

CAROLINA  GOLD  (Powell  ’70)  Loleta  feels  this  is  her  finest  intro¬ 
duction  to  date.  Very  large,  very  flaring,  beautifully  ruffled  flower,  in¬ 
tensely  gold  in  color,  heavily  substanced,  and  growing  tall  on  strong,  well- 
branched  stems.  Extremely  floriferous  and  one  of  the  most  rampant  grow¬ 
ers  we  have  ever  seen. 

GENTLE  TOLTCH  (Neubert  ’70)  Lovely  big  new  cream  colored  iris 
with  standards  not  quite  closed  and  falls  that  carry  a  charming  yellow 
beard. 

CHALK  TALK  (Tompkins  ’70)  Truly  exquisite  new  white  of  fine  form, 
substance  and  ruffling.  We  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  is  really  a  winner. 

BRIGHT  LEAF  (Powell  ’70)  Flowers  are  big,  excellently  formed  and 
very  much  waved.  Color  is  dusty  golden  tan,  almost  exactly  the  color  of 
a  perfectly  cured  leaf  of  bright  leaf  tobacco. 

GOLDEN  BURLEY  (Cramer  ’69)  An  equally  charming  iris  in  this 
golden  tan  class,  slightly  more  brown  in  color  and  something  truly  fine. 

CHARCOAL  (Plough  ’69)  One  of  Gordon’s  newest  blacks,  or  more 
properly,  very  deep  violet.  Standards  are  tight  and  broad  semiflaring 
falls  are  very  velvety  and  very  dark.  Most  satisfactory  branching,  form  and 
substance. 

DRESS  SUIT  (Spence  ’68)  Striking  bitone  with  tightly  held  medium 
blue  standards  and  semiflaring  oval  falls  of  such  deep  violet  tone  that  they 
approach  black,  and  sport  a  luxuriant  blue  beard.  Well  branched  and 
substanced.  Truly  beautiful  garden  iris. 

CAROLINA  HOPE  (Powell  ’69)  Very  unusual;  a  bitone  with  standards 
flushed  rose-pink  or  pink-violet,  and  flaring  rose-pink  falls  with  deeper 
stripe  emanating  from  tip  of  beard.  Form,  substance  and  branching  truly 
good.  Here  is  something  different. 

BROKEN  CHORD  (F.  Brown  ’68)  Tightly  held,  lacy,  cream  stand¬ 
ards  combine  with  light  orchid  falls  that  show  cream  at  the  shoulders.  Nice 
appearing,  very  ruffled,  and  excellently  substanced  flower.  Good. 

SUNSHAFT  (Tompkins  ’70)  (Sdlg.  6513)  Deep  yellow,  nearly  old 
gold,  with  even  deeper  toned  beard.  Standards  are  tight  and  globular;  falls 
very  flaring.  Substance,  form,  ruffling  and  branching  are  about  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

SON  OF  STAR  (Plough  ’69)  Extremely  brilliant  cadmium  orange 
flower  with  closed  standards,  and  falls  somewhat  more  yellow  in  color,  and 
carrying  a  brilliant  true  orange  (not  tangerine)  beard. 
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BALLET  BABE  (D.  Smith  ’68)  Beautiful  border  iris  with  tight  stand¬ 
ards  and  round,  semiflaring  falls.  Blend  of  mauve  and  copper,  with  notice¬ 
able  haft  jnarkings. 

DIAMOND  DUST  (F.  Brown  ’67)  Charming  border  iris,  brilliantly 
yellow  in  color  and  excellently  formed.  Well  branched  and  sturdily  sub- 
stanced. 

LACE  NEGLIGEE  (Edmison-Zurbrigg  ’68)  Beautiful,  floriferous,  flowers 
are  well  formed,  heavily  substanced,  and  grow  on  strong,  well-branched 
stems.  Tight  standards  are  peach;  falls  are  white,  bordered  peach  and 
having  a  white  beard.  Very,  very  lacy. 

LIME  FIZZ  (Schreiner  ’68)  Beautiful  lime  yellow  flower  with  closed 
standards  and  very  broad  semiflaring  falls.  Flowers  are  very  heavily  laced. 

GINGERBREAD  CASTLE  (Tompkins  ’67)  Nicely  formed  and  beauti¬ 
fully  ruffled  flower  in  various  shades  of  brown.  Well  substanced;  grows 
tall  on  strong,  well-branched  stalks. 

STUDY  IN  BLACK  (Plough  ’68)  Superb  red-black;  tightly  closed 
standards  and  broad,  very  flaring  falls,  slightly  waved  and  heavily  sub¬ 
stanced. 

PREFERRED  MAN  (Muhlestein  ’68)  Very  attractive  blue  bitone. 
Light  very  blue  standards;  much  darker  falls  flare  nicely.  One  we  would 
like  to  have  in  our  own  garden. 

SEANCE  (Ghio  ’69)  Big,  very  much  ruffled  amethyst-blue;  flowers  are 
very  beautifully  formed,  well  substanced  and  large. 

NIGHT  LAUGHTER  (Tompkins  ’68)  Big,  exciting  new  flower,  dark 
in  color,  definitely  blue.  Closed  globular  standards  and  semiflaring  falls 
of  long  oval  shape.  Nicely  waved  and  branched  and  excellent  substance. 
A  “must  have”  for  us. 

PINK  PUSSYCAT  (Tompkins  ’69)  Deep  rich  pink  flower  with  bit  of 
buff  on  the  falls  and  bright  pink  beard.  Form  and  substance  are  excellent; 
ruffling  is  good. 

SUNSET  SKY  (Roe  ’69)  One  of  the  most  charxning  bi tones  we  have 
ever  seen.  Form  and  substance  of  flower  are  exquisite.  Yellow  closed 
standards  have  very  finely  ruffled  edge,  and  broad  semiflaring  rosy  violet 
falls  show  yellow  at  ruffled  edges.  Substance  good;  branching  excellent. 

MUSIC  MAKER  (Waters  ’63)  One  of  the  all  time  greats  in  the  medium 
light  blue  class.  This  approaches  about  as  close  to  perfection  as  any  iris  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  its  performance  was  absolutely  superb  in  garden  after 
garden. 

PIZZAZZ  (Tompkins  ’69)  Big;  beautifully  formed  violet,  from  the  blue 
side.  Very  exciting  flower  that  is  sturdily  substanced,  well  branched,  and 
a  good  performer. 

CLOUD  RUFFLES  (Christ  ’69)  Excellent  blue-white  or  perhaps  even 
very  pale  blue.  Ruffled  flowers  nicely  formed,  with  closed  standards  and 
lots  of  flare  to  the  falls.  Most  welcome  addition  to  this  color  class. 

EMISSARY  (Tompkins  ’69)  Nice  blue-toned  violet  of  good  garden 
quality,  tall,  well  substanced,  and  excellently  formed.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
a  near  approach  to  a  red  bearded  blue.  As  we  saw  it,  the  red  beard  was 
not  very  obvious. 

LADY  OF  LOUDEN  (Crossman  ’70)  Amazingly  beautiful  flower, 
strongly  substanced,  gracefully  formed  and  nicely  ruffled.  This  bitone  has 
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tight  white  standards  with  a  flush  of  violet,  and  broad,  round,  flaring  falls 
with  a  violet  border  and  lighter  center.  Beard  is  yellow.  Branching  is  good 
and,  all  in  all,  we  think  it  is  simply  superb. 


Varietal  Comments  ---  Northeast 

Betty  Wood 

GALAXY.  IB.  Not  a  new  iris,  but  it  made  a  lovely  floriferous  clump  in 
the  Hoffmeister  garden  this  spring.  Blue  standards  and  white  falls,  nicely 
proportioned. 

TRES  JOLIE.  SDB.  (Hoffmeister  ’69).  Glean  light  blue  with  violet 
blaze;  white  beard,  broad  falls.  Vigorous. 

LIGHT  CAVALRY.  IB.  Nicely  balanced  with  great  color.  Rich  brick 
red  with  fine  veining  and  a  small  blue  blaze.  Brown  beard.  Broad  falls. 

GINGERBREAD  MAN.  SDB.  A  really  new  color  break.  Really  brown 
with  a  really  blue  beard. 

LACED  LEMONADE.  SDB.  Very  clean  ruffled  yellow  with  a  pale 
yellow  beard.  Well  branched. 

PINK  CUSHION.  SDB.  Not  new,  but  really  pink,  and  it  forms  a 
“cushion”  of  blooms. 

MAROON  GAPERS.  IB.  Excellent  branching  and  strong  color.  Dark 
magenta  with  blue-tipped  beard.  Falls  a  bit  narrow  at  the  haft,  but  very 
round,  so  they  naturally  come  in  at  the  haft. 

HAZE.  IB.  (Stephenson  ’68).  Very  pale  tan  plic  with  slightly  darker 
plic  marking  at  haft.  A  welcome  addition  to  the  growing  variety  in  the  IB 
color  types. 

SHAMROCK  FAN.  MDB.  Not  new,  but  full  of  Irish  charm  with  its 
horizontal  green  falls. 

INDIAN  FIRE.  IB.  Deep  red  with  lighter  border  and  a  gold  beard. 
Form  slightly  less  than  perfect,  but  the  color  is  great. 

All  the  above  are  non-TB,  which  don’t  get  seen  at  conventions  and 
therefore  need  more  airing  in  varietal  comments  than  TBs  do,  which  get 
seen  more  widely. 

KNOCKE  K  903.  One  he  will  surely  name.  Very  broad  white  with  a 
white  beard.  The  falls  have  a  pale  greenish  cast  and  the  standards  have 
a  green  midrib. 

FLAME  AND  SAND.  With  a  flame  beard  on  a  sand-colored  iris,  no 
further  co;mment  is  needed! 

VIRGINIA  LOUISE.  (Knocke  ’69).  Named  for  his  little  granddaugh¬ 
ter.  A  broad  ruffled  lilac  with  high  bud  count.  Three  branches  plus  a 
spur,  and  a  sub-terminal  in  the  Knocke  garden. 

CALIENTE.  Tall  silk-and-satin  dark  red  with  an  orange  beard.  Three 
branches  and  a  sub-terminal  in  Catherine  Smith’s  garden. 

AMOS  SHERRARD.  Large  rich  royal  purple  iris.  A  bed  of  it  in  Cath¬ 
erine  Smith’s  garden  made  a  wonderful  show  at  the  convention  and  was 
much  photographed  with  Mr.  Sherrard,  for  whom  it  was  named,  standing 
beside  it. 

SCHREINER  A-711-D  will  surely  be  named.  Smoky  blue  standards 
and  purple  velvet  falls;  three  branches  and  a  sub-terminal. 
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CHARMAINE  AND  STEPPING  OUT  were  the  only  irises  that  took 
the  rain  as  though  it  were  sunshine  in  a  Pennsylvania  garden  we  visited 
in  a  downpour. 

STARBURST.  Not  for  those  who  insist  on  tightly  closed  standards, 
but  it  is  a  magnificent  rich  chestnut  brown  with  darker  brown  buds.  Two 
branches  and  a  sub-terminal. 

PAWNEE  PRIDE.  Broad  violet  with  good  branching  and  a  silken  lustre 
on  the  petals. 

B.  Roe  A  42.  Very  large,  ruffled  violet  with  especially  broad  falls,  slight 
blue  blaze  and  yellow  beard.  Three  branches  and  a  sub-terminal. 

CUBAN  BELLE.  Very  yellow  standards;  clean;  lilac  falls,  paler  at 
edge;  orange  beard.  Three  branches  and  a  sub-terminal.  Personality. 

LAUNCHING  PAD.  Lemon  standards,  infused  with  white;  white  falls, 
edged  with  butter  yellow;  orange  beard.  Three  branches  and  a  sub-ter¬ 
minal.  An  outstanding  iris. 

MAIRE  PINEL  (Jean  Collins).  Crisp  salmon  pink  froxn  New  Zealand 
that  did  well  in  Knocke  and  Thomson  gardens  at  the  convention.  The 
name  MAIRE  (pronounced  My-ree)  is  a  well-known  first  name  in  New 
Zealand,  though  not  here. 

PINK  FRINGE  and  PINK  TAFFETA  were  planted  in  spectacular  large 
clumps  in  the  Watts  garden  at  the  convention.  They  are  similar,  both 
from  Nathan  Rudolph,  and  we  thought  the  fringe  superior  to  the  taffeta. 

DEWFUL.  Siberian.  Winner  of  the  President’s  Cup.  A  fine  dark  blue 
with  classic  fiddle-shaped  falls  (Round,  narrowing  at  the  haft). 

BLAZING  FURY.  Dark  reddish  brown,  good  form;  should  have  good 
blood  for  all  brown  breeding. 

STRANGE  MAGIC.  Full  violet  self  with  the  interest  in  the  darker 
marking,  like  that  of  NIGHT  HERON. 

ARCTIC  FANTASY.  Really  arctic — a  white- white  with  an  orange 
beard. 

ARCTIC  DAWN.  Large  ruffled  pale  yellow  with  three  branches  and  a 
sub-terminal.  In  the  Stretcher  garden  at  the  convention  it  exhibited  a 
show  stalk  with  three  lovely  fresh  blooms  out  and  fat  buds  promising 
more  to  come. 

TAMBOURINE.  A  dramatic  bicolor  with  mustard  yellow  closed 
standards  and  violet  falls  with  a  blaze.  Three  branches  and  a  sub-terminal. 

PRAIRIE  SKIES.  Fine  pale  blue  self,  nicely  ruffled.  White  beard. 
Three  branches  and  a  sub-terminal. 


The  Eye  of  the  Beholder 

Joe  Ghio 

Which  irises  made  the  greatest  impact  in  Northern  California  this  spring? 
From  the  eyes  of  this  beholder,  the  irises  which  follow  made  the  most  vivid 
and  longest  lasting  impression.  With  one  exception,  this  list  is  made  up 
exclusively  of  TBs  for  one  basic  reason:  The  Weather!  Medians  and  many 
beardless  performed  poorly  this  spring,  not  because  of  a  severe  cold  winter, 
but  rather  because  of  a  pleasant,  mild  one!  How’s  that  for  a  switch! 
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YUMMY  YELLOWS.  Yellow  is  a  class  which  has  undergone  tremend¬ 
ous  improvement  in  the  last  few  years.  Thus,  it  is  heavily  represented  on 
awards  lists  and  on  our  list.  LAUNCHING  PAD  is  the  most  pleasing 
colored  iris  we  grow.  The  standards  are  white  with  overall  yellow  veining. 
The  falls  are  pure  white  with  a  medium  yellow  edge  and  deep  orange 
beard.  Here  it  blooms  short  and  with  a  minimum  of  buds,  but  the  coloring 
and  form  are  lush.  DENVER  MINT  made  improvements  in  yellow  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  the  parent  of  Launching  Pad  and  of  WEST  COAST.  This 
latter  one  is  the  nearest  to  a  yellow-orange  color  that  we  so  favor.  It  has 
flawless  form,  branching,  and  vigor.  For  the  first  time  this  spring  we 
noticed  a  slight  brown  overlay  on  the  falls  in  a  few  gardens,  but  in  Santa 
Cruz,  it  was  pure  colored  and  sparkling. 

NEW  MOON  has  been  the  scene-stealer  in  our  garden  for  three  years. 
A  bright  light  yellow  of  such  width  and  size  that  was  unknown  in  this 
class  before.  Branching,  bud  count,  and  vigor  are  tremendous.  In  our 
garden,  it  spaces  its  stalks  in  such  a  way  that  it  blooms  over  a  two-month 
period!  A  faultless  iris  on  its  performance  for  us. 

We  first  saw  DERBY  RAIRDON  under  number  and  were  greatly  im¬ 
pressed.  In  our  garden  it  has  performed  consistently  since  1966,  reaching 
an  apogee  this  spring.  Perhaps  the  best  form  in  irisdom  with  lighter 
“Launching  Pad  '  coloring.  This  spring  it  amazed  us  with  branching  and 
bud  count  as  it  has  never  possessed  before. 

RET  A  FRY  we  like  for  its  spectacularness.  The  most  vigorous  iris  we 
grow,  producing  3-4  foot  fans  in  prodigous  quantities.  The  blossom  is 
gigantic,  and  is  basically  a  reverse  yellow  bicolor.  Some  would  fault  its 
slightly  “lined''  haft  and  small  amount  of  bloom  for  the  amount  of  increase. 

Let’s  top-off  the  “yellows”  with  a  couple  of  “greens.”  BAYBERRY 
CANDLE  has  been  growing  in  the  Region  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  it 
was  not  until  we  grew  it  this  spring  that  we  realized  how  unique  it  truly 
was.  Smooth  yellow-green  standards  and  sort  of  brown-yellow-green  falls; 
it’s  much  prettier  than  it  sounds  since  the  colorings  seems  to  have  had 
milk  poured  over  them.  Form  is  adequate,  though  not  in  the  New  Moon 
catagory.  BAMBOO  CURTAIN  sort  of  “snuck  up”  on  us.  An  antique 
yellow-green,  deeper  in  the  heart  of  the  flower.  Possesses  broad,  lilting 
form.  One  rhizome  produced  numerous  stalks  that  bloomed  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

COOL  BLUES.  Good  blues  set  the  yellows  off.  SHIPSHAPE  has  been 
overwhelming  in  our  garden  for  the  last  two  years.  Doubly  so  since  it  will 
bloom  in  the  fall  for  us.  Heralding  the  new  for,m  with  touching  and  over¬ 
lapping  hafts.  A  medium  blue  in  the  Pacific  Panorama  tradition,  but  of 
double  its  size.  Its  main  fault  for  us  is  too  much  bloom,  and  we  would  prefer 
a  self  beard  to  its  yellow  one.  BABBLING  BROOK  is  another  impressive 
creation  in  near  true  light  blue,  textured  darker.  Form,  floriferousness,  and 
vigor  are  super.  As  with  most  Galilee  children,  it  is  a  bit  close  branched, 
but  it  is  never  unpleasing. 

ROYAL  TOUCH  was  beautiful  in  its  first  year  in  California,  but  then 
for  two  years,  we  could  not  maintain  it  since  it  would  bloom  with  little 
or  no  increase.  This  spring  it  came  back  into  its  own,  blooming  freely  and 
increasing  nicely,  so  it  has  perhaps  finally  acclimatized.  A  lustrous  bluish- 
purple  of  huge  size  and  “board-like”  substance.  The  form  and  branching 
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are  not  outstanding,  but  that  color,  finish,  and  size  are! 

PLEASING  PINKS.  Pinks  brighten  up  the  garden.  LORNA  LEE  is 
such  an  iris.  It  is  one  of  the  first  to  bloom.  It  has  fine  size  and  clear 
coloring.  Massive  stalks  and  it  increases  rapidly.  May  be  finished  bloom¬ 
ing  before  ,most  other  TBs  start  blooming.  CHERUB  CHOIR  performed 
nicely  this  year.  Different:  Basically  white  with  the  standards  veined  in 
the  pinkest  pink  with  the  falls  overlayed  with  the  same  clear  pink.  Good 
branching  and  bud  count.  Most  important,  it  has  a  self-beard  which  is 
welcome  after  years  of  clashing  tangerine  beards  on  pinks. 

Lavenders  help  “smooth-out”  the  garden,  and  SAN  LEANDRO  pro¬ 
duces  instant  clumps.  A  lavender  of  good  form  and  tremendous  bud  count 
and  branching.  One-year  clumps  produce  many  increases  with  5  and  6 
stalks  each!  APROPOS  also  put  on  its  best  performance  ever  this  spring. 
Show-stalk  branching  and  multi-budded.  Splendid  form  with  almost  lav¬ 
ender-white  coloring  with  a  unique  satin-like  finish.  Yummy! 

BLACK  AND  WHITE.  Let’s  contrast  these  light  colors  with  a  black. 
On  past  performance,  we  would  pick  OPENING  NIGHT,  but  we  didn’t 
see  it  this  year,  so  let’s  pick  DUSKY  DANCER.  About  the  darkest  iris 
available  with  immaculate  form  and  slight  ruffling.  A  sterling  achieve¬ 
ment.  As  with  most  blacks,  bud-count  is  .minimum.  In  Coastal  California 
it  loves  to  rebloom  in  the  summer. 

Let’s  now  contrast  the  dark  with  a  white.  In  spite  of  many  new  ones 
available,  we  must  give  the  nod  to  two  “oldies”:  CELESTIAL  SNOW  and 
WINTER  OLYMPICS.  We  prefer  the  latter  because  it  is  so  vigorous 
and  floriferous  in  California.  Great  form,  branching,  and  a  sparkling  pure 
white.  A  worthy  Dykes  winner. 

STITCHES  AND  PLAIDS.  An  iris  which  is  about  the  only  one  to  win 
the  Dykes  and  not  raise  a  few  eyebrows  is  STEPPING  OUT.  It  performs 
consistently  year  after  year.  Its  pure  white  ground  precisely  plicated  in 
purple  is  stunning  and  show-stopping.  The  form,  branching,  vigor,  etc., 
etc.  are  faultless  even  now. 

A  “kook”  is  nice  to  have  around,  and  we  loved  COMMENTARY  since 
we  first  bloomed  it  in  1964.  It  has  performed  consistently  since  that  time. 
Odd  with  tannish  standards  and  violet  falls  edged  tan.  A  fine  grower 
with  lovely  purple-based  foliage.  Another  “kook”  we  rather  liked  this 
spring  is  BALLYHOO.  One  of  the  new  “bicolor-plicatas”  with  yellowish 
standards  and  violetish  falls  sort  of  plicated  white  around  the  beard. 
Dependable  and  unique. 

BITONES  AND  TPRICOTS.  GALA  MADRID  was  first  seen  without 
a  label  when  it  was  guested  for  the  1968  National.  It  i;mpressed  us  as  the 
best  guest  we  previewed  in  1967.  Our  strong  belief  in  this  iris  has  only  been 
reinforced  since.  Brilliant  gold  standards  and  blended  violet  and  red  falls. 
On  paper  the  colors  sound  clashing,  but  they  don’t  clash  when  you  see  it. 
The  bloom  is  not  as  large  as  some.  LILAC  CHAMPAGNE  has  always 
been  impressive  here.  A  subtle  yellow  and  violet  bicolor  of  good  ruffled 
form  and  branching.  Unique  and  dependable;  however,  we  imagine  the 
stalks  may  need  staking  in  areas  of  strong  wind. 

The  vogue  color  of  the  day  is  “orange.”  There  are  many  available,  so 
which  were  the  best  this  year?  RADIANT  LIGHT  has  been  in  the  garden 
for  years,  and  it  never  impressed  us  as  it  did  this  year.  The  form  is  great 
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with  some  ruffling.  The  color  is  more  apricot  than  orange,  but  have  you 
seen  a  “Sunkist”  orange  iris  yet?  Unfortunately  it  is  about  the  least 
vigorous  iris  of  this  class.  SPANISH  GIFT  is  the  most  dependable  “orange” 
in  California.  Fine  formed  flowers  of  good  apricot-orange  color.  Good 
branching  and  very  vigorous.  In  Coastal  California,  it  is  the  closest  thing 
to  an  everblooming  iris  that  we’ve  ever  grown.  Rare  is  a  month  that  goes 
by  without  a  stalk  of  this  beauty  in  bloom  for  all  to  enjoy. 

REDS  AND  BLENDS.  No  iris  garden  would  be  complete  without  a  red 
or  a  brown,  but  the  problem  is  one  of  selection  since  improvements  in  these 
classes  have  lagged  far  behind  other  classes.  We  really  fell  for  RED  BOAT 

this  spring.  This  is  different  from  others  in  this  class  since  it  is  a  deep 

crimson,  yet  not  so  deep  as  to  be  called  a  red-black;  smooth  coloring.  The 
Red  Boat  later  seen  in  New  Jersey  was  apparently  not  the  same  cultivar  as 
the  one  in  California.  Which  is  correct?  No  one  is  certain,  but  get  the 
California  version  to  be  sure.  FRONTIER  MARSHALL  is  a  dependable 
garden  performer  in  the  red  class.  Very  vigorous  and  floriferous,  though 

the  form  isn’t  up  to  the  par  of  some  of  the  other  “reds.” 

In  brown,  GINGERSNAP  performed  better  than  ever  this  year,  but 
ETERNAL  FLAME  is  the  best  over-all  selection  with  fine  form  and 
bright  golden-brown  coloring.  It’s  main  drawback  is  that  it  refuses  to 
bloom  each  year,  and  it  increases  sparingly. 

The  one  beardless  on  our  list  is  a  Louisiana,  NEW  OFFERING.  A  huge, 
broad,  stunning  vibrant  violet-blue  void  of  a  signal.  Stunning  and  worthy 
of  being  grown  by  everyone  who  can  grow  this  class  of  irises. 

Memories  are  made  of  impressions.  From  the  eye  of  this  beholder,  the 
above  irises  were  most  impressive  in  California  in  this  strange  spring  of 
1970. 


AS  THEY  GREW  IN  REGION  22 

Perry  L.  Parrish 


Due  to  the  iris  addiction  of  several  members  in  Region  22  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  current  introductions  are  added  to  gardens  in  the  Region  each  year. 
We  know  the  new  ones  can’t  all  be  winners  and  with  little  effort  we  can 
visit  the  gardens  where  the  introductions  are  growing.  This  is  an  excellent 
way  for  irisarians  to  view  the  latest  creations  of  the  hybridizers  and  make 
selection  for  future  acquisitions  to  iris  gardens. 

We  have  noticed  that  color,  form,  bud  count,  vigor,  and  branching  are 
not  the  same  in  various  areas  of  the  country.  A  knowledge  of  the  good 
performers  is  a  great  aid  as  we  make  our  selections. 

The  pride  of  Region  22  are  three  beautiful  irises  hybridized  by  three  of 
our  members.  ESTHER  THE  QUEEN  (Eugene  Hunt)  is  an  exotic  aril- 
bred  that  grows  and  blooms  with  the  ease  of  a  tall  bearded  iris.  JUANITA 
T  (Mollie  Tallant)  is  a  tremendous  blue  iris  with  excellent  branching,  form 
and  growth  habits.  VELVET  TOUCH  (Dottie  Dennis),  the  standard 
dwarf  bearded,  has  everything  going  for  it.  It  has  a  most  appealing  beard 
and  produced  over  forty  bloomstalks  in  a  three  year  clump  in  my  garden. 
Dottie  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the  Hooker  Nichols  Award  for  the  judges’ 
selection  of  the  ,most  appealing  iris  grown  in  the  Region  22-A  Test  Garden. 
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PIETY,  CELESTIAL  SNOW  and  FLUTED  HAVEN  are  white  irises 
which  have  proved  through  the  years  to  consistently  perform  well  and 
attract  attention.  WINTER  OLYMPICS  continues  to  deserve  its  fame  as  it 
puts  forth  showstalk  after  showstalk  each  bloom  season.  LIGHT  FAN¬ 
TASTIC,  a  creamy  white,  ruffled  beauty  with  excellent  branching  is  out 
of  this  world.  LF  is  a  superb  iris  and  is  most  aptly  named.  Other  whites 
performing  well  were  CELESTIAL  SWAN  and  ANGEL  UMAWARES. 

Pinker  grow  the  irises  in  Region  22  as  the  demand  for  the  pinks  is 
greater  than  any  other  color.  ESTHER  FAY  still  reigns  as  QLIEEN  OF 
THE  PINKS  in  Region  22.  She  is  the  most  widely  grown  and  gives  a 
brilliant,  dependable  performance.  CATHEDRAL  BELLS,  TAHITI 
SUNRISE  and  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  have  earned  their  fame  and  are 
favorites  of  many.  PINK  FRINGE  continues  to  attract  attention  with  its 
tint  of  blue  on  the  pink  falls.  A  good  stalk  and  a  fine  stalk  make  this  iris 
desirable.  IRISH  LULLABY  is  a  superb  pink  with  great  form  and  branch¬ 
ing.  PINK  DIVINITY  outdid  itself  this  year  with  a  wealth  of  bloomstalks 
per  clump.  A  true  pink  with  superb  form  and  branching  made  Pink  Di¬ 
vinity  a  winner.  PINK  TAFFETA  stole  the  scene  in  the  Region.  Every¬ 
thing  was  going  for  this  iris — color,  form,  branching,  ruffling,  and  growth 
habits. 

TOUCHE,  a  bicolor  of  violet  standards  and  buff  pink  falls,  was  .mag¬ 
nificent  everywhere  and  what  raves  it  drew.  Perfect  stalk,  perfect  form, 
good  bud  count  and  superb  branching  and  stately  overall  appearance  will 
make  this  one  a  winner. 

The  blues  are  admired  and  liked  by  everyone.  BABBLING  BROOK  is 
widely  grown  and  its  veining  and  ruffling  sets  this  blue  iris  apart.  Truly 
great!  SEASIDE  is  a  delight  with  all  the  great  qualities  Opal  Brown  de¬ 
mands  in  her  irises.  Near  perfection  and  an  excellent  addition  to  any  gar¬ 
den.  Blooming  a  bit  late  for  the  general  viewing  public,  but  what  a  mag¬ 
nificent  display  SAILOR  TOGS  made.  SAILOR  TOGS  has  that  lovely 
shade  of  blue  from  its  parent,  DISTANT  HILLS,  and  is  a  dream  of  love¬ 
liness  that  is  headed  for  stardom.  MUSIC  MAKER  with  a  charm  and 
grace  all  its  own  continues  to  perform  flawlessly. 

The  red-bearded  whites  that  makes  one  take  a  second  look  include 
CHRISTMAS  TIME,  which  blooms  on  a  short  stalk  here,  but  merits  atten¬ 
tion;  ARCTIC  TORCH,  which  was  the  most  outstanding  of  all  this  year, 
with  several  open  flowers,  with  a  bit  of  lace  and  ruffles  and  terrific  form; 
CRYSTAL  BLAZE  and  THREE  GRACES  were  spectacular  as  were 
CORDUROY  AND  LACE. 

GALA  MADRID  has  lived  up  to  its  advance  billing.  A  beautiful  flower 
of  butterscotch  gold  standards  and  purple-red  falls,  GALA  MADRID  was 
arrayed  with  splendid  branching,  ruffles  and  branching.  A  sure  winner! 

STEPPING  OUT  continues  to  reign  over  all.  This  popular  plicata  is 
second  to  none  in  looks  and  performance.  Its  showstalks  are  spectacular. 

CHERUB  CHOIR,  a  standout  with  good  form,  branching  and  growth 
habits  and  described  by  some  as  a  pink  with  a  white  wash  on  the  falls,  will 
attract  even  more  attention  as  it  is  more  widely  grown. 

Two  champion  performers  in  the  region  were  DEBBY  RAIRDON  and 
LAURIE.  Both  personify  perfection.  DEBBY,  with  superb  substance  and 
form  is  milky  white  with  yellow  cream  edging  on  both  the  standards  and 
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falls,  is  sensational  in  a  clump.  LAURIE  is  a  rose-pink  self  with  tangerine 
beard,  and  the  broad  hafts  and  perfect  proportion  make  it  a  dream.  These 
two  are  widely  grown  and  quite  popular  in  the  region. 

From  the  yellow  and  gold  class,  DENVER  MINT,  a  ruffled  yellow  self 
with  a  strong  well-branched  showstalk,  was  a  favorite  in  the  garden  and 
on  the  showbench.  ROYAL  GOLD,  a  fine  non-fading  golden  yellow  self 
with  fine  substance  and  excellent  form,  dazzled  the  viewers.  NEW  MOON, 
a  luscious  medium  yellow  with  excellent  branching  and  bud  count,  left 
many  viewers  sighing  and  wishing.  RADIANT  SUN  and  RET  A  FRY  were 
superior  yellows  with  all  the  good  qualities  of  a  super  star. 

LOVELY  BAZAAR,  a  rose  pink  plicata,  was  most  colorful  and  different 
and  proved  to  be  quite  an  eye  catcher.  PUNCHLINE,  an  exciting  bicolor 
with  plum  brown  standards  and  broad  falls  of  violet  with  a  broad  border 
and  an  orange  beard,  delighted  garden  visitors. 

Many  of  the  borders  have  earned  star  status  since  they  win  the  accolades 
of  everyone  for  being  such  beauties.  Included  are  BONE  CHINA,  MIN¬ 
UTE  WALTZ,  ROBBY,  TULARE,  CRYSTAL  BAY,  LITTLE  REB, 
LITTLE  GREMLIN,  FAIRY  JEWELS,  BROWNIE  SCOUT,  JUNGLE 
SHADOWS,  TEA  APRON,  PEEKABOO,  SHORT  STORY,  BRIDES 
PEARLS,  DASHING  DEB,  BOTANY  BAY,  HALF  A  PEACH,  PEBBLES, 
LITTLE  MARK  and  SATAN,  JR. 


BEAUTIES  IN  1970 

Mrs.  J.  N.  (Myrtle)  Cox 

Irises  are  becoming  more  beautiful  each  year.  Traveling,  as  I  did, 
through  several  Regions,  it  was  possible  to  see  many  of  the  new  ones  in 
bloom  several  ti,mes,  so  it  was  easier  to  appraise  these  new  ones. 

This  year  I  saw  the  irises  in  bloom  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Iowa,  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska.  I  found  they  all  were  struggling  in  very  hot,  dry 
conditions,  except  in  Iowa,  where  they  were  having  too  much  rain. 

In  Wichita,  the  irises  in  the  new  display  gardens  were  very  late  in  open¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  very  dry,  so  the  flowers  we  did  see  were  not  looking  their 
best.  We  all  sincerely  hope  that  conditions  will  be  better  for  them  next 
year. 

My  favorites  for  the  year  were  SKYWATCH,  the  Dykes  Medal  winner 
this  year.  It  always  blooms  for  me,  and  the  blooms  last  several  days,  in 
good  condition.  PINK  TAFFETA,  the  cup  winner  in  the  AIS  convention 
gardens  this  year.  It  is  a  pastel  pure  pink — no  yellows  here  in  my  garden. 
67-4  (Griffin),  HC  winner  in  the  iris  show  here  this  year.  This  is  the 
flower  that  took  my  eye  this  year.  It  is  a  large,  pure  deep  pink  self;  beard 
the  same.  SABRE  DANCE  (Brown).  It  is  hard  to  color  read,  but  it  is 
a  beauty.  It  looks  a  different  color  every  way  you  look  at  it.  It  is  in  the 
violet  class  with  a  bronzy  wash  that  gives  an  irridescent  look  as  some 
taffetas  have. 

BAYBERRY  CANDLE  (DeForest)  really  lights  up  its  plant.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  lovely,  with  chartreuse  colored  standards  and  olive  green  falls. 
This  description  does  not  convey  the  new  color  impact.  It  is  one  that 
“grows’’  on  you  as  you  study  it.  Our  gardens  need  these  “different”  ones 
to  avoid  the  monotony  of  too  much  sameness.  The  blacks  help  here;  the 
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whites  and  yellows  are  needed  as  spot  colors  to  interrupt  the  eye  in  too 
much  orchid^  blue  or  pink. 

TINSEL  TOWN  (Tompkins)  is  one  that  can  and  does.  It  is  a  large, 
well-proportioned,  gorgeous  yellow  and  white;  very  fine  in  my  garden; 
overbloomed  this  year.  SEANCE  (Ghio)  is  the  best  new  one  in  the  orchid 
class.  It  is  a  fine  large  flower,  waved  and  sturdy.  TOUCHE  (Hamblen)  is 
a  standout  in  a  new  color  combination,  pink  standards  and  blue  falls.  The 
falls  are  blue-violet,  but  Melba  is  coming  close  and  is  still  trying  in  this 
class.  I  like  it.  It  was  short  this  year,  but  does  get  taller. 

WAR  LORD  is  Schreiner’s  lovely  dark  red.  It  is  short  and  difficult  to 
grow,  but  worth  the  price.  It  has  the  “best  red”  award  already.  SIGNA¬ 
TURE  (Corlew)  is  a  lovely  pastel  in  white  with  a  pink  wash,  a  dainty  one 
for  close  up  study.  We  miss  much  of  the  loveliness  in  our  flowers  in  the  rush 
of  judging.  Take  time  to  study  your  flowers  so  you  can  remember  them 
next  winter.  God  gave  us  memories  so  we  can  have  visions  in  December. 

RADIANT  SUN  (Hamblen)  is  a  yellow  to  light  up  your  border.  Mel¬ 
ba’s  new  yellow  is  bright  and  large.  NEW  MOON  (N.  Sexton)  is  another 
new  yellow  which  is  nice. 

IRENE  NEEGE  (Muhlestein)  is  a  lovely  dark  violet  blend,  a  change  of 
pace  from  the  ordinary  blends.  It  is  truly  lovely. 

In  the  black  family,  we  have  several  fine  ones.  MASCARA  (C.  Benson) 
is  a  blue-black  with  brown  eyebrows  (hafts).  I  like  it.  STUDY  IN  BLACK 
(Plough)  is  a  very  black  one  (red-violet).  Plain,  large,  tall  and  thrifty.  It 
doesn’t  “get  lost”  in  the  border;  it  stands  out.  DUSKY  DANCER  (Luihn) 
is  just  that;  my  favorite  black;  waxed,  velvety,  tall;  could  increase  faster. 
DISTANT  DRUMS  (Tompkins)  is  a  sultry,  fine  black;  a  good  border 
plant  that  makes  a  fine  showing.  It  is  more  ruffled  than  most  blacks. 

BRIDAL  SHOWER  (Ghio),  a  new  white  beauty  with  an  orchid  wash 
in  the  center,  is  a  lovely  flower,  and  prolific.  It  has  done  very  well  for  me. 

SON  OF  STAR,  like  its  parent,  FLAMING  STAR,  both  from  Plough, 
really  creates  a  glow  in  the  garden.  It  is  a  bright  orange  with  a  red  in¬ 
fusion.  (A  good  red  could  come  from  this?  I  am  no  hybridizer,  but  the 
red  obviously  is  here.) 

DUTCH  CHOCOLATE  (Schreiners),  so  true  to  color  it  may  make  you 
hungry!  It  is  a  new  color  and  a  lovely  iris,  and  will  be  popular  when 
viewers  become  acquainted  with  it.  It  will  be  a  long  time  for  me  to  wait 
until  1971  bloom.  New  from  Schreiners  again  is  NIGHT  OWL,  a  blue- 
black  self,  big,  ruffled  and  dark.  WARM  LAUGHTER  (Schreiners),  is  a 
violet,  nearly  pink,  wavy  and  with  no  lace,  so  I  know  you’ll  like  it.  I  saw 
it  only  once  on  a  plant  too  dry  to  show  good  bloom. 

MISS  DOLLY  DOLLARS,  DEEP  CARESS,  SILENT  SNOW  and  ICE 
BOUND,  all  from  Cliff  Benson,  for  1970,  are  beauties  to  dream  about  and 
nice  to  grow.  His  yellow  66-7  will  be  a  new  color  for  Cliff.  Congratula¬ 
tions  on  this  one. 

GLAZED  ORANGE  (Schreiners)  is  a  spotlight  type,  with  beautiful 
flowers  and  color.  LIME  FIZZ  (Schreiners)  really  fizzes,  with  lace,  ruffles, 
frills  and  waves,  the  works  in  a  lovely  lime  yellow  color.  The  standards 
do  not  close  enough  for  me,  but  I  suppose  that  I  am  fussy. 

CUP  RACE  (Buttrick)  is  a  cup  winning  white,  a  big,  pure  white,  plain 
and  lovely.  BABBLING  BROOK  (Keppel),  very  nearly  a  pure  true  blue, 
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lovely,  a  Dykes  contender.  Try  this  one  with  some  pure  yellows,  in  your 
border — or  pink,  if  you  like  it  that  way. 

I  find  my  color  combinations  with  cut  flowers,  going  from  one  to  another 
plant,  to  find  what  I  like. 

After  the  touring  and  judging,  I  came  home  to  find  my  irises  were  nearly 
done  blooming.  This  is  the  life  of  a  judge. 


Twenty-five  Irises  That  Have  Performed 

Well  for  Me 

Tell  Muhlestein 

I’m  like  a  mother  with  true  love  for  each  child.  I  see  virtue  in  every 
iris  (or  its  pedigree),  and  so  I  “love5'  them  all.  I  could  not  rightly  say  that 
I  have  one  particular  favorite.  For  someone  who  grows  two  hundred  to 
five  hundred  new  ones  yearly,  a  choice  often  is  difficult  to  make.  And  I 
have  more  varieties  from  certain  breeders  than  from  others,  and  these  days, 
when  the  judging  sheets  arrive,  I  know  less  than  half  of  the  eligibles  for 
the  various  awards,  so  I  can  judge  only  those  that  perform  well  for  me 
or  in  other  nearby  gardens.  Naturally,  it  is  the  new  that  takes  our  fancy. 
Many  older  varieties  are  standbys  and  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time,  but 
hybridizers  are  making  strides,  and  that  is  why,  too,  the  shows'  big  winners 
are  rather  new  introductions.  In  making  the  list  of  choices,  I  have  tried  to 
be  objective  and  impersonal.  I  have  many  guests  still  under  number  which 
I  could  mention,  but  that  would  not  be  useful  to  anyone  for  a  few  years. 
Here  then  are  my  choices,  based  on  their  performance  here — a  few  on  first 
year  plants  only. 

AFFECTION  (Corlew  ’69).  Among  the  palest  pinks,  but  so  clean  and 
charmingly  wide  and  laced.  BARCELONA  (Brown  '67).  Yellow  stand¬ 
ards  infused  violet;  red-wine  falls  and  a  tangerine  beard.  BRIGHT  LEAF 
(L.  Powell  ’70).  Shaded  tan  and  brown  (like  the  autumn  leaves),  and 
braggingly  proud  of  its  parents,  Olympic  Torch  X  Marilyn  C. 

CAPE  IVORY  (Plough  ’69).  Tall,  well  branched,  clean  cream.  CORAL 
ICE  (Plough  ’68).  Another  very  pale  pink,  but  charm  itself.  DISTANT 
HILLS  (Marsh  ’65).  Wide,  rich  medium  blue.  CLTP  RACE  (Buttrick 
’63).  Beautifully  formed  wide  white.  Not  a  fast  grower,  but  makes  large 
rhizomes. 

FOND  WISH  (E.  Smith  ’67).  Larger,  more  flamboyant,  than  its  illus¬ 
trious  parent,  Rippling  Waters.  Lots  of  quality  and  charm.  Good  parent 
both  ways!  GALA  MADRID  (L.  Peterson  ’68).  Colorful  classic  from  a 
perfectionist.  His  masterpiece.  JODY  (Julander  ’68).  Another  Rippling 
Waters  child  (and  grandchild)  that  I  think  is  sheer  perfection.  A  soft  lav¬ 
ender  pastel,  beautiful  indoors  or  out.  JUSTICE  (Ghio  ’69).  Judging  this 
fine  close-to-spectrum  blue  isn’t  quite  fair,  but  it  was  impressive  on  a 
first  year  plant.  LORD  BALTIMORE  (Nearpass  ’69).  One  of  the  white 
and  purple  amoenas  that  will  make  one  discard  some  older  variety  in  this 
color  range.  Many  buds  and  blooms  over  an  extended  period. 

MINNESOTA  GLITTERS  (Bakke-Messer  ’67).  It  stole  its  “great- 
grandpa’s"  heart.  For  clear  color  and  novelty,  there  is  nothing  like  it. 
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From  two  Hamblen  productions,  it  is  nothing  like  the  breeder  of  its  two 
parents  produced  from  the  same  cross,  which  should  encourage  others  to 
make  crosses  that  everyone  has  tried.  They  don’t  come  the  same  for  every¬ 
one — not  in  a  million  tries! 

PICTURE  PERFECT  (M.  Rogers  ’69).  Grew  it  as  a  guest  and  fell 
hard;  was  equally  good  on  first  year  or  established  plants,  a  performer  such 
as  old  Blue  Rhythm.  A  soft  apricot  self,  wide,  full,  and  those  gorgeous 
standards  stay  perfectly  domed  to  conic.  Another  near  perfect  iris.  PINK 
CHEER  (Plough  ’69).  This  pink  has  height,  branching  and  pink  color. 
On  a  first  year  plant,  it  seemed  to  have  “everything.”  FLOWR  POWER 
(Plough  ’68).  Power  in  its  unusualness.  Perhaps  the  flower  is  a  bit  small 
for  its  height,  and  there  are  a  few  reticulations  at  the  haft,  but  it  has  to 
be  accepted  as  a  break  and  quite  an  accomplishment  in  hybridizing.  Peach- 
pink  standards;  purple  falls. 

SEEING  RED  (Schortman  ’68).  A  near-perfect  approach  to  red.  Out 
of  Tall  Chief,  it  has  height,  branching  and  smoothness  going  for  it.  Most 
satisfactory,  and  a  good  pod  parent.  SEVEN  LEAGUES  (Moldovan  ’68). 
Lavishly  ruffled  and  fluted;  huge  shaded  lavender  coming  from  Sterling 
Silver.  May  be  a  trifle  narrow  for  its  size;  nevertheless  one  you  will  not 
bypass. 

SUMMER  DAWN  (Z.  G.  Benson  ’68).  For  those  who  loved  the  Mari¬ 
lyn  C  coloration,  here  is  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  to  date.  This  has 
everything  going  for  it.  Am  anxious  to  see  the  progeny  of  this  and  Picture 
Perfect.  We’ll  all  try  this  cross  sooner  or  later.  Or  toss  in  Minnesota  Glit¬ 
ters’  offspring! 

SUNSET  SKY  (Roe).  For  those  who  liked  old  Golden  Symphony,  here 
is  one  with  a  much  cleaner  appearance  and  more  class.  It  flowers  early.  I 
think  the  bumblebee  put  some  Progenitor-descendant  on  the  pink  pod 
parent.  A  classic  with  golden  yellow  standards  and  lavender  falls  edged 
gold.  Fertile  both  ways.  A  feather  in  Bernice  Roe’s  cap,  surely,  and  it  didn't 
get  an  HM.  Shame,  you  judges! 

VIRGINIA  LOUISE  (Knocke  ’69).  For  those  who  like  the  wisteria 
color  class,  here  is  one  of  noble  proportions  in  a  classically  formed  iris. 
WITH  IT  (Knocke  ’69).  Big,  clean,  light  blue  of  superb  quality.  Its 
fault  to  a  breeder  may  be  lack  of  pollen  and  reluctance  to  pod  setting. 

CELESTIAL  RUFFLES  (Tolman  ’68).  The  only  BB  I  list.  It  is  a 
gorgeous  white  creation,  but  unfortunately,  it  is  slow  to  increase.  ESTHER 
THE  QUEEN  (Hunt  ’68).  The  only  arilbred  I  will  list,  even  though  I 
have  a  dozen  other  “favorites.”  This  will  strike  the  fancy  of  anyone,  and  is 
in  fact  an  easy  grower.  A  good  parent,  both  ways,  too.  GINGERBREAD 
MAN  (B.  Jones  ’69).  What  went  on  in  Bennett  Jones’  mind  when  he  saw 
this  beautiful  tan  with  a  blue  beard  for  the  first  time?  He  must  have 
been  as  happy  as  we  are  to  grow  and  enjoy  it.  The  only  SDB  I  list  among 
the  twenty-five  here. 

And  I  haven’t  mentioned  the  favorites  among  spurias  and  Siberians,  and 
some  of  these  will  vie  with  the  bearded  irises  for  a  spot  in  your  heart  and 
the  garden. 
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Thirteen  Is  a  Lucky  Number 

H.  M.  Parker 

There  are  times  when  one  has  to  conclude  that  our  distinguished  Bulletin 
editor  is  something  of  a  rascal.  I  know  that  Art  reads  everything  written 
in  the  iris  world  so  he  must  know  that  I  took  a  dim  view  only  last  spring 
of  the  foibles  of  varietal  commentators.  When  he  then  asks  for  words  on 
the  outstanding  irises  seen  in  Region  13,  he  deliberately  pulls  a  squeeze 
play.  I  can’t  sit  back  and  act  as  though  Region  13  doesn’t  have  more  out¬ 
standing  irises  than  any  other  region.  So  it’s  your  fault,  Art;  here  are  some 
varietal  comments  with  all  the  faults  of  others,  and  perhaps  so,me  new  ones. 

Editorial  note:  No,  we  hadn’t  read  the  item.  Sorry.  But  we  know  from  editorial 
experience  that  varietal  comments  are  read  eagerly,  and  if  they  are  objective,  listing 
faults  kindly  and  appraising  accurately,  instead  of  writing  only  in  superlatives* 
they  can  be  of  real  value.  We  think  you  will  find  Mr.  Parker’s  comments  interesting 
and  useful. 

I’ve  chosen  no  seedlings,  and  very  few  introductions  without  the  honor¬ 
able  mention  award.  Too  many  earlier  descriptions  glorify  a  cultivar  which 
fizzles  in  a  couple  of  years  at  a  waste  of  $25  or  so  to  the  purchaser  you 
influenced.  Conversely,  an  adverse  remark  about  a  plant  that  perhaps  the 
commentator  himself  grew  badly  can  be  the  kiss  of  death  to  a  deserving 
introduction.  With  these  reservations,  here  goes: 

From  the  Schreiner  Gardens 

One  of  the  best  red  bearded  whites  is  CHRISTMAS  TIME  (’65,  HM 
’66),  a  product  of  a  white  sport  of  MAY  HALL  and  ARCTIC  FLAME. 
Its  principal  features  are  good  height  (40"),  strong  growing  characteristics 
adequate  branching,  good  bud  count,  and  above  all  the  wide,  vivid,  orangy- 
red  beard.  The  flower  itself  is  firm  and  large,  a  good  white  though  not 
startlingly  white,  fine  lace  on  both  closed  standards  and  semiflaring  falls. 

The  pattern  of  burgundy  red  iris  with  creamy  white  face  on  the  falls 
recurs  in  a  six  or  seven  year  cycle.  HIGH  LIFE  (’41,  HM  ’65)  is  the  gem 
of  the  family.  The  flower  is  extra  large  and  has  the  structural  stiffness  to 
support  the  regal  shape  and  size. 

If  you  exhibit  in  shows,  you  should  consider  it  sinful  to  enter  HIGH 
LIFE,  as  getting  a  blue  ribbon  for  it  is  morally  equivalent  to  taking  candy 
from  a  baby.  Incidentally,  the  color  photos  of  this  iris  in  the  two  most 
popular  color  catalogs  in  our  Region  do  not  do  justice  to  the  flower — the 
face  is  far  too  yellow  in  one,  and  the  ground  far  too  purple  in  the  other. 
Such  a  strong  pattern  is  admittedly  difficult  to  blend  in  a  mixed  iris  plant¬ 
ing.  For  a  superb  show,  surround  a  large  clump  of  HIGH  LIFE  with 
whites,  creams,  and  very  pale  buffs. 

For  a  garden  that  has  multiple  Dykes  Medal  winners  in  its  history,  it 
may  seem  crazy  to  name  another  iris  as  the  summit  of  technical  quality. 
Such  an  iris  is  MATINATA  (’68,  HM  ’69).  This  is  an  improved  PRINCE 
INDIGO,  about  which  the  Schreiners  already  wrote,  “If  space  limitations 
restricted  one  to  growing  only  ten  outstanding  iris,  one  selection  ought  to 
be  the  finest  deep  violet.”  That  one  is  now  unquestionably  MATINATA. 
Its  color  is  officially  bishop’s  purple  rather  than  pansy  violet,  but  the 
surface  texture  makes  more  difference  than  the  change  in  hue.  PRINCE 
INDIGO  is  a  short  nap  velvet,  ROYAL  TOUCH  is  pure  silk,  and  MATI¬ 
NATA  is  a  silk  taffeta  that  you  can  almost  hear  rustling  in  the  breeze. 
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And  it  stands  up  almost  40"  in  the  breeze,  large  self-colored  blooms,  first 
class  vigor,  branching,  and  bud  count. 

Varietal  comments  on  STEPPING  OUT  (’64,  HM  ’65,  AM  67,  DM 
'68)  would  surely  be  redundant.  Let’s  just  declare  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
in  any  representative  list  of  outstanding  irises  in  this  or  any  other  region. 

A  visit  to  the  Schreiner  gardens  always  reminds  one  that  this  is  the  home 
of  best  blues  and  unrivaled  reds.  I’m  committing  the  heresy  of  leaving 
out  the  blues.  Take  your  pick  of  seven  with  HM’s,  or  for  a  “best  buy”  try 
the  taller,  better  branched  true  Galilee-blue  type  NORTH  PACIFIC 
('66).  Of  the  reds,  WAR  LORD  (’68,  HM  '69)  is  outstanding  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  only  red  with  flower  form  comparable  with  the  blocky, 
wide-petalled,  ruffled  or  fluted  modern  blues  or  whites.  It  has  medium 
height  and  is  listed  as  a  robust  grower.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  few  Schreiner  products  to  have  heard  of  the  population  explosion. 
It  does  its  best  by  holding  its  increase  to  the  fashionable  two. 

From  the  Sunnyhill  Gardens  of  Opal  and  Tom  Brown 

Opal  has  long  been  a  leader  in  developing  new  and  exciting  color  com¬ 
binations  in  irises  notable  for  extreme  width  and  vigor.  Two  of  the  recent 
products,  both  from  PIPES  OF  PAN,  are  truly  exceptional:  BARCELONA 
(Opal  Brown  '67,  HM  ’68,  AM  ’70)  is  a  tallish,  stately  number  of  excellent 
growth  and  branching.  The  standards  are  variously  described  as  yellow, 
yellow-ochre,  beige-champagne,  and  the  falls  pansy  purple  or  wine  red. 
Colonel  Blimp  would  have  described  it  perfectly  as  tawny  port  floating  on 
claret.  Whatever  your  choice,  the  bright  tangerine  beard  goes  amazingly 
well  with  the  petal  colors. 

The  other  is  LIGHTNING  RIDGE  (Opal  ’66,  HM  ’67).  This  is  a 
superb  new  break  in  bicolors — the  standards  pale  peach  pink,  the  falls  rose 
or  rose  violet,  again  tied  together  by  a  poppy  red  beard  that  attracts 
without  clashing.  The  broad,  ruffled,  semiflaring  form  is  in  the  best  modern 
style.  The  name  .makes  sense  if  you  recall  that  Lightning  Ridge  is  the 
location  of  the  best  opals  in  Australia.  This  is  indeed  a  best  Opal. 

An  unusual  novelty  is  LIGHT  FANTASTIC  (Opal  ’68,  HM  ’69), 
which  is  really  a  reverse  blue  amoena,  except  that  the  blue  is  pale  enough 
to  be  blue-white  and  the  falls  have  a  distinct  green  cast.  Its  novelty  value 
comes  first  at  the  bud  stage;  the  buds  have  obviously  been  touched  up  with 
pinking  shears.  When  open,  the  great  feature  is  the  extreme  fluting  of 
the  very  flaring  falls.  It  is  a  daughter  of  WINTER  OLYMPICS  (Opal 
’63,  HM  ’64,  AM  ’66,  DM  ’67),  which  has  to  be  one  of  Region  13’s  out¬ 
standing  irises,  but  surely  we  don’t  have  to  describe  it.  It  will  reward  you 
handsomely  if  you  let  it  grow  undisturbed  to  a  large  clump. 

Tom  Brown  has  one  of  the  best  blue  plicatas  in  HAWAIIAN  HOLIDAY 
(Tom  ’65,  HM  ’66).  If  you  grow  it,  you  will  notice  that  each  bloom  lasts 
longer  than  nearly  every  other  in  your  garden.  If  you  don't  grow  it,  you’re 
missing  another  best  buy. 

If  you  want  a  great  blue  from  this  garden,  listen  to  the  growing  rave 
notices  about  SEASIDE  (Opal  ’67,  HM  ’68,  AM  '70)  as  it  disseminates 
across  the  country.  From  its  parentage,  it  can  be  briefly  and  properly 
described  as  a  Galilee-colored  WINTER  OLYMPICS. 
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From  the  Cooley  Gardens 

RADIANT  APOGEE  (Gibson  ’66,  HM  ’67,  AM  ’69),  while  no  longer 
so  new,  is  always  a  scene-stealer.  Its  effect  is  that  of  a  healthy  moon-faced 
bright  yellow,  which  takes  the  sun  far  better  than  most.  The  ruffled 
flaring  falls  reveal  the  plicata  background  through  brown  stippling  of  the 
shoulders,  but  the  strong  visual  impact  is  golden  yellow — not  plicata. 

Another  significant  plicata  is  APRIL  MELODY  (Gibson  ’67,  HM  ’68), 
consistently  admired  since  its  seedling  days.  It  is  far  closer  to  a  lavender 
pink  plicata  than  anyone  else  has  achieved. 

Of  the  new  ones,  Rholin  Cooley,  a  realist  rather  than  lyricist  in  his  iris 
descriptions,  speaks  very  highly  of  OPENING  NIGHT  (Gibson  ’70),  as 
an  unusually  tall-stemmed,  large-flowered,  ruffled  near  black.  We  didn’t 
hit  the  gardens  when  it  was  in  good  bloom- 

From  Luella  Noyd’s  Garden 

SYMPHONETTE  (Noyd  '69,  HM  ’70)  is  the  cream  of  the  crop,  a 
clear  smooth  rose  with  harmonious  tangerine  beard.  The  shape  is  good 
with  attractive  flare  and  ruffle.  Like  its  parent,  DEBBY  RAIRDON,  it 
is  not  too  tall.  DEBBY  RAIRDON  (Kuntz  ’65,  HM  ’66)  itself  is  a  logical 
contender  for  the  Dykes  Medal.  It  is  another  moon-faced  yellow,  certainly 
not  a  white  with  yellow  edges  as  described  in  some  of  the  catalogs.  Com¬ 
pared  with  RADIANT  APOGEE,  it  is  quiet  and  subdued.  This  is  one  that 
gives  you  hours  of  calm  and  increasing  pleasure,  rather  than  whistling  at 
you  across  the  garden,  a  meritorious  feature  in  both  this  and  other  life 
forms. 


From  Plough's  Eden  Road  Garden 

Gordon  Plough  has  many  good  individual  members  in  a  wade  variety  of 
lines.  We'll  rather  arbitrarily  pick  STUDY  IN  BLACK  (’68,  HM  ’69) 
from  the  red-black  line.  It  is  exceptionally  smooth  in  color  and  texture 
and  very  flaring.  Its  form  is  a  vast  improvement  on  EDENITE,  its  color 
blacker  than  SWAHILI,  but  not  as  dark  as  the  newer  CHARCOAL. 

For  orange  lovers,  SON  OF  STAR  (Plough  ’69,  HM  ’70)  is  one  of  the 
brightest,  brighter  than  pictured  in  the  July  AIS  Bulletin.  In  line  with  the 
sociology  of  the  generation  gap  it  is  decidedly  louder  than  its  parent  FLAM¬ 
ING  STAR. 

From  the  Garden  of  Hazel  Schmelzer 

LIGHTNING  FLASH  (’69,  HM  ’70)  is  another  bright  orange  that 
racked  up  51  votes  as  our  regional  queen  last  year.  It  invites  direct  com¬ 
parison  with  SON  OF  STAR.  One  or  the  other  is  the  brightest  orange 
effect  we  know,  and  both  achieve  it  the  same  way — there  is  a  line  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  falls  of  absolutely  intense  hue. 

There  are  many  modernized  variegata  type  bicolors  in  the  Region.  Each 
is  good  but  too  many  makes  a  landscaping  difficulty.  If  you  pick  just  one, 
let  it  be  FIESTA  SUN  (’70).  The  standards  are  butterscotch  and  the  falls 
Persian  rose — redder  than  most  of  the  competition.  It  is  an  exceptionally 
vigorous  plant,  tall,  good  branching,  and  large  flowers. 

We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Joe  Ghio’s  recent  reference  to  FAVOR¬ 
ITE  TOPIC  (’66,  HM  '67)  as  a  much  underrated  iris.  Try  a  large  clump 
for  a  cool,  crisp  effect. 
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Other  Region  13  TB’s 

With  so  many  notable  hybridizers  in  this  region  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  avoid  the  undeserved  omission  of  some  outstanding  irises.  From  the 
Fleur  de  Lis  Gardens  of  Chet  Tompkins,  TINSEL  TOWN  (’67,  HM  ’68, 
AM  ’70)  is  one  of  the  best  from  a  large  collection  of  good  things.  No  iris 
has  cleaner,  clearer  colors  than  this  extra  large  yellow  and  white. 

A  long  tradition  of  excellence  from  the  DeForest  garden  is  continued  by 
the  well-named,  subtly  colored  smooth  BAYBERRY  CANDLE  (’69,  HM 
’70).  This  otherwise  unbiased  observer  is  definitely  not  a  lover  of  green 
flowers — the  ultimate  compliment  to  BAYBERRY  CANDLE  is  that  it  is 
the  only  near  green  I  grow.  Incidentally,  those  better  attuned  to  greens 
tell  me  that  Noyd’s  FLUTED  LIME  (’66,  HM  ’67)  and  Jennings’  GREEN 
ILLUSION  (’66,  HM  ’67)  both  rate  very  highly. 

From  gardens  perhaps  better  known  for  medians  come  BRIGHT  BUT¬ 
TERFLY  (B.  Jones  ’67,  HM  ’68)  right  up  there  in  the  vivid  orange  con¬ 
test,  and  Rex  Brown’s  SILVER  WEDDING  (’66,  HM  ’67),  a  vigorous 
plant  with  flaring,  heavily  ruffled  blooms  that  truly  are  silvery  white. 

Medians  and  Such 

It  would  be  simple  indeed  to  name  25  outstanding  medians  introduced 
in  Region  13.  We’ll  just  name  a  few  and  leave  fuller  descriptions  to  the 
Medianite  and  other  sources. 

GINGERBREAD  MAN  (B.  Jones  ’69,  HM  ’70)—  SDB.  Great  shape  and 
incredibly  attractive  combination  of  brown  petals  with  blue-violet  beard. 
CHERRY  GARDEN  (B.  Jones  ’67,  HM  ’68,  AM  ’70— SDB.  Superior  red. 
JUNE  PROM  (Alta  Brown  ’67,  HM  ’68,  AM  ’70)— IB.  An  intermediate 
light  blue  as  good  as  a  TB  light  blue?  Yes,  indeed. 

ORANGE  RIOT  (Alta  Brown  ’69,  HM  ’70)— IB.  The  louder  orangy 
apricot  colors  invading  a  new  field. 

SKY  BOLT  (Alta  Brown  ’69)— SDB.  Blue  beard  on  a  light  blue  with 
some  green  overlay.  I  haven’t  seen  this  but  it  is  reportedly  a  knockout. 
BOTANY  BAY  (B.'  Jones  ’67,  HM  ’68,  AM  ’70)—  BB.  The  pick  of  a 
number  of  Bays  because  of  the  superb  satin  texture  of  the  perfectly  pro¬ 
portioned  Lobelia  blue  flowers. 

The  Hairless  Ones 

We  would  not  continue  an  iris  garden  without  the  glory  of  I.  tectorum 
alba,  the  crested  gold  speckled  pure  white  natural  variation  of  the  more 
common  blue  tectorum.  The  western  slopes  of  our  Region  abound  in  native 
species,  from  which  we  will  name  Ruth  Hardy’s  selected  clone  of  I.  tenax 
registered  as  VALLEY  BANNER. 

Spurias  aren’t  grown  enough  here.  New  ones  such  as  Ben  Hager’s  CON¬ 
NOISSEUR  and  PORT  OF  CALL  add  life  to  the  garden  long  after  the 
TB’s  are  gone. 

It  is  a  myth  that  Louisiana  irises  will  not  grow  in  the  north,  including 
our  northern  desert  (with  irrigation,  of  course).  G.  W.  HOLLEYMAN,  for 
example,  is  absolutely  superb.  Is  it  tender?  Don’t  believe  it.  The  first 
winter  I  had  a  selection  of  Louisianas  from  Ben  Hager’s  warm  California 
sun  we  hit  our  coldest  winter  in  a  decade  (20°  below  zero).  They  liked  it. 

Siberians  aren’t  kept  up  to  date  enough  here.  Everyone  admires  Casse- 
beer’s  WHITE  SWIRL.  The  sooner  we  start  growing  the  ID,  EGO, 
SUPER  EGO  family  of  Dr.  McGarvey,  the  better  off  our  western  gardens 
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will  be. 


From  Other  Regions 

We  have  mentioned  Region  13  irises  because  in  an  intensive  hybridizing 
zone  it  is  natural  and  proper  to  do  so.  Many  outstanding  irises  from  other 
parts  are  appreciated,  and  since  our  own  standards  are  high,  this  is  high 
commendation  indeed.  I’ll  just  name  a  new,  TB’s  only,  without  more  than 
incidental  comments: 

BABBLING  BROOK  (Keppel  ’66,  HM  ’67,  AM  ’69) 

BLACK  TAFFETA  (Songer  ’54,  HM  ’55,  AM  ’57)— An  oldie,  short  but 
not  yet  surpassed  for  black  beauty. 

BRISTOL  GEM  (Leavitt  (’65,  FIM  ’66) 

GUP  RACE  (Buttrick  ’63,  HM  ’66,  AM  ’69,  Clara  B.  Rees  Cup  ’70)  — 
Great  white  reminiscent  of  the  moon  in  shape  and  color. 

DUSKY  DANCER  (Luihn  ’67,  HM  ’68,  AM  ’70)— Great  in  an  on-year; 
on  rare  occasions  gets  homesick  for  California. 

MLTSIC  HALL  (Hamblen  '67,  HM  ’68) — Queen  of  the  peachy  pinks. 

PINK  TAFFETA  (Rudolph  ’68,  HM  ’69,  Franklin  Cook  Cup  ’70)— We’ll 
all  settle  for  clumps  of  this  of  the  kind  seen  at  the  New  York  Convention. 

RIPPLING  WATERS  (Fay  ’61,  HM  ’62,  AM  ’64,  DM  ’66)— Still  a 
champion  in  its  own  right  and  as  a  parent. 

ROYAL  GOLD  (Hamblen  66,  HM  ’67,  AM  ’69) — Probably  the  very 
best  strong  yellow.  Intense  sun  bleaches  it  less  than  others  we  know. 

SKYWATCH  (C.  Benson  ’64,  FIM  ’65,  AM  ’67,  DM  ’70)— Individual 
blooms  unsurpassed,  but  clumps  could  be  more  floriferous  in  this  Region. 

STERLING  SILVER  (Moldovan  ’63,  HM  ’64,  AM  ’66)— No  other  first 
class  self  or  bitone  iris  can  be  so  infallibly  recognized  at  a  distance  in  an 
iris  planting. 


B.  Y.  MORRISON  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

The  Mississippi  State  University,  which  has  been  conducting  the  B.  Y. 
Morrison  Iris  Research  Project,  has  published  a  25  page  booklet  (May  20, 
1970).  Of  particular  interest  is  the  revised  project  outline  which  details 
the  work  in  progress  and  that  anticipated  for  the  future.  Work  on  mulches 
has  been  completed  and  a  copy  of  the  publication  is  included  in  the  report. 
The  report  on  mulches  is  rather  long  and  involved  to  reprint  here,  but  in 
general,  first  year  with  mulches  showed  earlier  bloom  date,  height,  flower 
stalks  per  plant,  average  flowers  per  stem,  and  fewer  plants  with  no  bloom. 
The  effects  were  less  pronounced  the  second  year. 

It  is  planned  that  additional  reports  on  the  experiments  will  be  reported 
in  1970. 

The  outline  of  the  experiment  seems  to  the  editor  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
plete  attempt  to  analyze  cultural  conditions,  fertilizer  requirements,  pH 
conditions,  time  of  planting  and  disease  control  that  he  has  seen. 

A  copy  of  the  report  to  date  may  be  obtained  for  $1.00  from  Dr.  C.  O. 
Box,  Department  of  Horticulture,  232  Dorman  Hall,  P.  O.  Box  Drawer  T, 
Mississippi  State  University,  State  College,  Mississippi  39762 
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Tricks  and  Treats  With  Rebloomers 

Some  Basics  of  Culture 

Charles  V.  Applegate 

Reblooming  irises  grow  to  the  point  of  reblooming  at  greatly  varying 
rates.  Thus  a  variety  that  takes  a  very  long  time  is  completely  hopeless 
in  a  short  growing  season.  Information  as  to  the  earliness  of  rebloom  can 
be  found  in  catalogs,  the  Consumer  Report  in  the  Reblooming  Iris  Re¬ 
porter,  Round  Robins,  knowing  the  climate  of  the  originator,  and  from 
iris  growers  in  your  area.  One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  failure  is 
to  grow  irises  not  capable  of  rebloom  in  the  area  in  which  grown.  If  you 
get  varieties  suited  to  your  area  and  use  a  few  extra  tricks  of  culture,  you 
are  certain  of  success. 

As  a  basic  rule  the  culture  of  reblooming  irises  is  the  same  as  any  tall 
bearded  iris  except  that  they  need  more  of  it.  This  means  more  frequent 
dividing  or  thinning  so  there  is  plenty  of  growing  room.  Usually  they  do 
not  rebloom  the  year  they  are  divided  but  if  they  do  the  stalks  are  small 
and  not  up  to  par,  It  is  better  they  get  reestablished  for  a  really  good 
performance  the  following  summer.  It  is  good  to  grow  two  clumps  of  a 
variety  so  both  do  not  have  to  be  divided  the  same  year,  leaving  a  clump 
in  top  shape  for  rebloom  every  year. 

Reblooming  irises  (if  they  are  going  to  rebloom  early  and  well)  should 
have  no  semi-dormant  period  during  the  hot,  dry  part  of  summer  as  many 
irises  do.  Extra  feeding  is  quite  important  to  speed  up  growth  for  re- 
bloo,m.  I  have  found  the  best  method  is  a  constant  supply  of  nourishment 
from  the  time  growth  starts  in  spring  until  new  growth  has  reached  near 
blooming  size  (about  August  1st  here).  This  is  easily  done  by  applying 
smaller  amounts  of  fertilizer  more  often.  I  begin  when  spring  growth  starts 
(about  April  1st  in  Central  Ohio)  and  apply  a  small  handful  of  regular 
fertilizer  every  ten  days  or  two  weeks  until  about  August  1st.  It  is  put 
out  a  few  inches  from  the  rhizome  where  the  feeding  roots  are.  The  fre¬ 
quent  rains  in  spring  and  early  summer  wash  it  into  the  soil  rather  fast. 
I  have  sometime  used  higher  nitrogen  (12-12-12  or  15-15-15)  for  the 
earliest  two  or  three  feedings  to  get  some  faster  growth  early  on  the  increase, 
then  switch  to  lower  nitrogen  the  rest  of  the  feedings  (5-20-20).  This 
forces  faster  growth  early  while  weather  is  cooler  and  there  is  less  chance 
of  rot.  Lower  nitrogen  and  less  soft  growth  in  the  hottest  weather  means 
less  chance  of  rot.  Through  late  summer  and  fall  it  is  better  growth 
is  not  pushed  so  fast  so  the  irises  harden  off  a  bit  for  winter. 
Usually  there  is  enough  fertilizer  left  in  the  soil  so  they  will  develop  bloom- 
stalks  quite  well  the  rest  of  the  season.  Rain  or  watering  is  quite  important 
to  get  the  fertilizer  down  to  the  roots.  Those  who  are  able  to  water  usually 
find  it  speeds  rebloom.  But  it  is  better  to  keep  off  the  foliage  and  rhizomes. 
Further  out  where  to  feeding  roots  are  is  where  the  water  is  used.  Some 
growers  keep  a  “dust  mulch”  (very  shallow  cultivation)  on  the  surface  to 
conserve  moisture.  My  method  is  to  use  a  mulch  of  spoiled  hay,  grass 
clippings  or  some  similar  material  between  widely  spaced  clumps  being 
very  careful  to  keep  it  well  away  from  the  rhizomes  (6  inches).  This  holds 
moisture,  keeps  soil  cooler,  cuts  down  on  weeds  and  adds  organic  matter 
to  the  soil.  (The  hay  should  have  been  cut  quite  young  so  there  are  no 
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seeds  in  it.)  A  soil  rich  in  completely  decomposed  organic  matter  seems 
to  promote  good  rebloom. 

With  soft  lush  growth  in  hot  humid  spells  of  mid-sum,mer  the  chances 
of  rot  are  high.  A  trick  that  has  worked  well  for  me  is  to  use  Terraclor 
as  a  spray  (1  tablespoon  to  a  gallon,  plus  a  spreader-sticker  added).  I  spray 
this  heavily  over  all  foliage  and  let  it  run  down  over  the  rhizomes  on  all 
sides.  This  keeps  foliage  free  of  leaf  spot  and  rot  to  a  very  minimum  (if 
any).  This  spray  should  be  started  when  spring  bloom  ends  and  repeated 
every  week  or  two  so  new  growth  gets  covered.  Foliage  stays  fresh  and 
green  all  summer. 

Foliage  that  dies  off  should  be  removed  often  and  any  spent  bloom- 
stalks  should  be  removed  so  increase  has  more  space  to  make  as  much 
growth  as  possible  before  cold  weather.  Very  soon  after  the  first  killing 
frost  in  fall  all  bloomstalks  in  any  stage  of  development  should  be  removed 
as  these  soft  frozen  parts  soon  rot  and  the  rot  can  sometimes  run  on  down 
into  the  rhizo,mes  causing  losses. 

When  I  first  grew  SUMMER  WHITEWINGS  I  had  bloom  at  the 
normal  ti,me  in  spring  (Memorial  Day  here).  The  increase  from  this 
bloom  reached  blooming  size  and  began  rebloom  in  mid- July.  The  increase 
from  the  rebloom  reached  bloom  size  and  began  bloom  again  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  was  quite  a  treat  to  enjoy  so  much  bloom  from  one  clump 
in  a  growing  season  as  short  as  ours  (average  frost-free  season  149  days). 
Anyone  just  about  anywhere  can  enjoy  success  with  reblooming  iris  by  a  few 
simple  tricks  of  culture. 


My  Choices  in  Spurias 

Ila  L.  Crawford 

The  Iris  Trail  was  long  and  beautiful  for  me  from  Texas  to  New  York. 
Unfortunately,  the  spurias  do  not  bloom  with  the  tall  bearded  iris  as  they 
do  in  California,  so  the  varietal  comments  will  be  about  the  best  spurias 
viewed  in  the  Will  Rogers  Spuria  Display  Garden,  the  Apogon  Iris  Show  in 
Oklahoma  City,  and  in  my  own  back  yard,  Crawford’s  Cloverleaf. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  “new  look”  in  spurias,  which  commands 
the  attention  of  iris  lovers,  but  many  of  the  older  cultivars  were  a  joy  to 
meet  again  in  the  iris  show.  The  pastels  like  SAUGATUCK,  PASTORAL, 
and  AZURE  DAWN  continue  to  delight  me.  The  one  sure  thing  we  can 
say  about  the  NEW  LOOK  is  color  that  is  bold,  and  new  patterns  that 
excite  and  intrigue  the  imagination. 

The  1970  AIS  convention  was  not  without  spurias.  The  fabulous  new 
spuria,  ARCHIE  OWEN,  was  flown  from  California  and  Melrose  Gardens 
by  the  bearded  man  who  hybridized  this  spuria,  Ben  Hager.  Its  sister 
seedling,  MARILYN  HOLLOWAY,  came  along  to  make  its  debut  dressed 
in  pale  blue  standards  with  white  falls  edged  in  blue.  ARCHIE  OWEN  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  spuria  to  date.  The  branching  is  excellent  and  the 
gold  yellow  self  color  is  clear  and  brilliant.  The  falls  are  very  broad  and 
the  standards  are  smaller  and  not  erect,  but  flare  with  the  falls,  which  adds 
beauty  to  the  flower.  It  is  a  must  on  anyone’s  list,  but  you  should  hurry 
as  it  is  in  great  demand.  Our  eminent  editor,  Dr.  Arthur  Nelson,  said  it 
right  when  he  said  “this  iris  set  spurias  ahead  ten  years.” 
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GOLDEN  LADY,  another  very  fine  yellow,  also  a  Nies  Award  winner, 
does  so  well  here  that  I  could  not  leave  it  off  my  list.  It  has  good  form 
and  is  one  of  the  shorter  cultivars  and  a  dependable  bloomer. 

YELLOW  WINGS  (Ferguson)  has  had  good  reviews  from  California, 
but  it  was  more  spider  like  in  the  Display  Garden.  I  put  it  out  last  year 
but  it  did  not  bloom  or  increase. 

DAWN  CANDLE  (Ferguson,  Eric  Nies  Award,  1968)  is  a  favorite  and 
the  only  bicolor  that  I  know.  The  standards  are  erect  and  off  white  and 
the  falls  are  light  yellow — ruffled  and  flaring.  After  the  terminal  bloom  is 
faded,  three  flowers  will  open  about  the  same  time.  This  stands  the  sun 
well  and  will  not  fade. 

BARITONE  (Ferguson,  Eric  Nies  Award,  ’70).  If  I  could  have  only 
one  spuria,  I  would  choose  Baritone.  It  is  a  vigorous  plant  and  blooms 
well  above  the  foliage.  It  is  late  and  quite  tall,  with  broad  falls  and  stand¬ 
ards  and  a  beautiful  clean  red-brown  color.  This  well  deserves  the  highest 
spuria  award. 

DRIFTWOOD  (Walker,  Eric  Nier  Award,  ’57).  This  is  a  cherished 
brown  that  arrangers  love.  This  flower  is  always  in  demand  when  we  have 
a  flower  show  as  it  is  just  the  right  size  and  color  to  carry  out  most  any 
flower  show  theme.  It  should  be  a  must  on  anyone’s  list. 

INDIAN  PUEBLO  (Walker).  Another  beautiful  red-brown.  Not  as 
vigorous  as  Driftwood  but  is  an  addition  to  the  fine  brown  class.  This  is 
a  self  and  the  size  is  between  Driftwood  and  Baritone. 

RED  OAK  (Ferguson).  Across  the  garden  this  flower  looks  true  red. 
I  have  never  seen  Tell’s  RED  STEP  but  Red  Oak  is  the  nearest  to  pure 
red  of  any  spuria  available.  It  is  not  the  best,  but  is  worthy  because  of  its 
advance  in  color.  This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  about  my  red  seedling, 
64-H-l,  which  in  comparison  at  bloom  time  proved  to  have  more  red  clarity 
than  Red  Oak.  64-B-l  is  not  good  in  form,  but  it  is  prolific  and  has  four- 
bud  count. 

RUFFLED  MOTH  (Ferguson).  Truly  a  favorite.  The  color  is  a 
pleasing  light  blue  with  veining  of  yellow  in  the  falls.  The  falls  are  wide 
and  ruffled  and  the  standards  are  a  lovely  delft  blue. 

PORT  OF  CALL  (Hager).  Those  who  love  blue  will  fall  in  love  with 
this  iris.  This  is  a  medium  blue  with  only  a  small  signal,  large  flower  and 
exceptional  width  of  petal.  It  does  increase  well  and  the  foliage  stays 
green  and  upright  all  through  the  summer.  Just  last  week  I  used  this 
foliage  in  an  arrangement  because  it  was  so  green  and  upright. 

BELISE  (Simonet).  This  is  a  delicate  s,mall  blue  flower  that  is  worthy 
because  it  may  be  grown  in  the  front  border.  This  flower  is  just  right  for 
corsages  as  was  demonstrated  at  the  1970  AIS  convention  when  the  lady 
officers  were  presented  with  corsages,  made  by  Bill  Gunther,  and  grown 
by  him  and  flown  in  from  California.  The  foliage  of  the  plant  is  striking, 
as  it  is  narrow,  green,  and  upright.  This  cultivar  never  impressed  me  until 
I  grew  it  myelf. 

ANACAPA  (Walker).  This  is  a  pleasing  hue  of  light  blue  and  an  early 
achievement  of  breadth  of  petals  and  ruffling.  The  signal  patch  is  blended 
into  the  light  blue  falls  with  pleasing  acceptance.  It  is  not  as  prolific  as 
some  cultivars,  but  it  is  worth  the  trial  and  error  to  grow. 

CONTRADICTION  (Ferguson).  This  is  a  whale  of  a  flower  and  we 
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call  it  “wild”.  It  always  attracts  attention  because  of  its  markings.  The 
standards  are  an  orchid-brown  with  cat  whisker  markings;  falls  are  yellow 
whiskered  with  the  brown  markings.  I  call  this  “the  wild  one”.  This 
surely  changes  the  pace  in  garden  accent. 

ESSAY  (Hager).  This  cultivar  is  worthy  of  mention  because  it  is 
different.  The  foliage  is  another  that  stays  green  and  upright  during  the 
hottest  summer  months.  The  flower  is  small  and  the  color  is  not  too  strik¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  a  profuse  bloo,mer  and  adds  a  change  of  pace  to  the  garden. 
The  standards  are  narrow;  falls  not  too  wide  and  mauve  colored  veined 
in  bronze.  It  performs  so  well  that  I  should  like  to  suggest  you  try  it. 

INTENSITY  (Ferguson).  This  has  the  most  intense  chroma  of  any 
iris,  in  my  opinion.  The  parentage  is  Elixir  and  Yellow  Wings.  It  is  an 
intense  orange-yellow  and  really  accents  the  show  bench  or  the  garden. 
It  has  remarkable  growing  habits  and  I  think  just  about  anyone  would 
enjoy  this  flower. 

ELIXIR  (Hager,  Eric  Nies  Award,  ’67).  A  medium  orange-yellow  self. 
This  flower  has  drawn  much  acclaim  in  our  Region  as  it  performs  so  well 
in  the  Will  Rogers  Display  Garden.  One  great  asset  is  its  many  flowers. 
Not  too  large,  but  spectacular  in  a  clump. 

CONNOISSEUR  (Hager,  Eric  Nies  Award,  '69)  Most  spectacular. 
This  is  a  very  large  flower,  both  standards  and  falls,  and  has  much  sub¬ 
stance.  The  blend  of  colors  sets  this  flower  apart.  The  color  is  coppery 
carmel  to  me,  with  some  bronzing.  Although  I  love  this  iris,  it  does  not 
have  the  bud  count  that  most  spurias  do  here.  Three  flowers  has  been 
the  limit  on  the  ones  I  have  grown,  although  I  know  it  does  better  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  perhaps  in  other  places. 

WHITE  HERON  (Milliken,  Eric  Nies  Award  ’58).  This  continues  to 
be  the  most  dependable  white.  We  call  it  white,  but  it  retains  the  yellow 
signal  typical  of  spurias. 

LYDIA  JANE  is  the  most  beautiful  white;  wide  standards  and  falls  and 
very  ruffled,  with  a  large  signal  that  covers  two-thirds  of  the  fall. 

WAKEROBIN  opens  a  pale  blue-white  and  fades  to  white.  It  does  not 
always  bloom  every  year  in  this  area.  Perhaps  this  one  might  do  well  in 
colder  climates. 

MINNEOPA  (Ferguson).  I  have  had  a  love  affair  with  iris  long  before 
it  was  introduced.  The  form  is  compact,  with  very  broad  falls  and  erect 
standards.  Most  of  the  so-called  blues  have  a  lavender  or  purple  underly¬ 
ing  color.  This  is  a  truer  blue  than  most  of  the  blue  spurias.  The  blooms 
are  well  spaced  and  open  three  at  a  time. 

WOODWIND  (Hager).  A  very  delightful  new  flower  in  color  and 
form.  A  caramel  brown  with  a  very  small  orange  lance  and  the  new  chalice 
shape.  This  grows  30"  with  nice  dagger-like  foliage. 

HIGHLINE  LAVENDER  (Eleanor  McCowan).  This  spuria  introduced 
us  to  a  new  hybridizer.  I  have  only  seen  this  growing  in  California.  This 
lovely  pastel  lavender,  with  well-spaced  bud  placement  and  broad  ruffled 
flower  parts,  was  outstanding  in  Melrose  garden. 

The  Section  Societies  are  doing  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  AIS 
and  are  worthy  of  your  cooperation  and  membership.  When  you  pay  your 
membership  to  AIS,  include  a  membership  to  the  Spuria  Iris  Society  or  to 
one  of  the  Sections  of  your  choice. 
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“FORNENT  THE  SOCIETY” 


“Dear  Mr.  Browder: 

A  friend  gave  me  twelve  irises  five  years  ago  and  they  are  the  prettiest 
things  I  have  ever  seen  grow.  I  bragged  to  my  son  about  them  and  he 
gave  me  a  subscription  to  your  Society  for  Christmas  and  I  have  two  of 
the  magazines.  The  pictures  are  heavenly  and  I  have  written  for  catalogs 
and  I  plan  to  buy  every  one  you  picture  and  am  able  to  buy  what  I  want. 

Just  to  think  the  Society  is  fifty  years  old  and  I  didn’t  even  know  there 
was  such  a  thing!  Even  though  I  am  a  69  year  old  widow  I  will  go  to  the 
convention  next  year. 

What  puzzles  me  is  that  you  say  you  want  more  members.  Then  why 
on  earth  don’t  you  tell  everybody  that  is  already  a  member  to  tell  their 
friends  foment  it  and  they’ll  subscribe. 

I  am  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Agnes  Doe” 

And  that  is  my  letter.  Mrs.  Doe  gave  me  a  word  from  my  boyhood  that 
I  had  all  but  forgotten.  Foment.  (Only — we  pronounced  it  “fernet”).  Do 
you  know  its  meaning?  If  not,  go  to  your  dictionary.  It’s  worth  knowing. 

All  the  Officers  of  The  American  Iris  Society  are  sincere  and  dedicated 
folk.  But  no  matter  how  sincere  and  dedicated  they  are,  in  the  final 
analysis  the  growth  of  the  Society  depends  on  the  individual  .members.  On 
you.  What  will  you  do  about  it? 

Let  me  earnestly  suggest  that  you  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  Mrs. 
Doe  gave  me  and  that  you  go  forth  with  her  warmth  and  tell  your  friends 
“foment”  the  Society. 

There  is  so  much  to  tell— tell  of  our  system  of  Registrations  that  assures 
us  that  no  matter  from  where  we  order  a  particular  iris  that  it  will  always 
be  the  same  iris — tell  them  of  our  Judges  Training  Program  that  assures  us 
of  more  worthy  irises — tell  them  of  our  friendly  Robins — tell  them  of  our 
Publications,  with  the  Bulletin  leading  the  horticultural  field — tell  them 
above  all  else  of  the  Friendship  and  Fellowship  that  we  share — tell  them, 
but  use  your  own  ideas.  Be  original.  After  all  I  am  not  too  good  at  the 
work  of  creating  ideas.  You’re  probably  better. 

On  one  point  I’ll  probably  score  fairly  well— I  do  want  The  American 
Iris  Society  to  grow.  And  am  doing  all  I  know  to  bring  it  about.  For  me? 
No!  For  you,  and  for  your  new  members. 

So  you  will,  won’t  you,  you  will  go  visit  your  friends  and  tell  them  for- 
nent  the  Society?  And  if  you  do  we  will  grow  and  grow  and  grow. 

Sincerely, 

Earl  T.  Browder 
Membership  Chairman 
The  American  Iris  Society 

P.S.  If  I  can  help  you  will  call  on  me  and  give  me  the  pleasure  of  being 
of  such  help  as  I  may?  I’m  sure  you  will.  And  that  you  will  write  and  tell 
me  of  your  success. 

E.T.B. 
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JUDGES  CHOICE  1970 

Following  are  the  results  of  the  eighteenth  annual  Judges  Choice  selec¬ 
tion.  Eligible  this  year  were  the  Honorable  Mention  Award  winners  of 
1969  and  1970.  A  record  number  of  an  even  600  ballots  were  cast. 

The  formula  for  determining  Judges  Choice  Awards  is  as  follows: 

TB  section:  Twelve  votes  doubled  plus  one  equals  twenty-five.  No 
Judges  Choice  Award  for  an  iris  with  less  than  seventy  votes. 

Other  sections:  Three  votes  doubled  plus  one  equals  seven.  No  Judges 
Choice  Award  with  less  than  35  votes,  except  that  one  iris  in  each  section 
will  receive  a  Judges  Choice  Award. 

These  provisions  are  in  effect  this  year  as  a  result  of  a  sliding  formula 
adopted  two  years  ago  to  work  toward  this  formula.  We  did  check  on  a 
somewhat  reduced  sliding  scale  for  some  of  the  lesser  distributed  sections, 
but  it  did  not  alter  results. 


Variety  (Originator)  Votes  Variety  (Originator)  Votes 

TALL  BEARDED 

PINK  TAFFETA  (Rudolph)  270  CALIENTE  (Luihn)  105 

NEW  MOON  (N.  Sexton)  210  MATINATA  (Schreiners)  105 

FLIGHT  OF  ANGELS  TUXEDO  (Schreiners)  105 

(Terrell)  184  SON  OF  STAR  (Plough)  95 

LIME  FIZZ  (Schreiners)  182  LIGHT  FANTASTIC 
WAR  LORD  (Schreiners)  182  (O.  Brown)  90 

GALA  MADRID  (L.  Peterson)  167  STUDY  IN  BLACK  (Plough)  86 
TOUCHE  (Hamblen)  142  CHARMED  CIRCLE 

RASPBERRY  RIPPLES  (Keppel)  78 

(Niswonger)  141  BUFFY  (O.  Brown)  77 

PUNCLINE  (Plough)  133  LATIN  LOVER  (Shoop)  76 

CHERUB  CHOIR  (Corlew)  128  FLAME  AND  SAND  (Carlson)  75 
SHIPSPIAPE  (Babson)  127  BAYBERRY  CANDLE 

WEST  COAST  (Knopf)  121  (DeForest)  73 

ROYAL  HERITAGE  (Luihn)  119  LILAC  MIST  (Luihn)  73 

TAMBOURINE  (Babson)  107  WESTERN  HOST  (Babson)  73 

MINIATURE  DWARF  BEARDED 

LEMON  PUFF  (Warburton)  70  MINI-PLIC  (A.  Brown)  46 

DOLL  HOUSE  (A.  Brown)  59  RED  PIXIE  (A.  Brown)  40 

NAVY  DOLL  (A.  Brown)  49  SUN  SPARKLE  (Sindt)  35 


STANDARD  DWARF  BEARDED 

GINGERBREAD  MAN  PEANUTS  (Hager)  50 

(B.  Jones)  153  DOVE  WINGS  (Roberts)  48 

BLOODSPOT  (Tim  Craig)  63  FOOTNOTE  (Keppel)  46 

TEBBY  DARE  (Wolff)  58  LEMON  SPOT  (Willott)  46 
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Votes 


Variety  (Originator)  Votes  Variety  (Originator) 


INTERMEDIATE  BEARDED 


ORANGE  RIOT  (A.  Brown) 

76 

CLIQUE  (Keppel) 

52 

PALE  CLOUD  (Keppel) 

68 

INDIAN  FIRE  (Greenlee) 

50 

BROWN  DOLL  (Schreiners) 

63 

HAPPY  MOOD  (A.  Brown) 

45 

LILAC  LILT  (A.  Brown) 

60 

BORDER 

BEARDED 

JUNIOR  PROM  (Ghio) 

106 

MINI-SAPPHIRE  (Kuesel) 

44 

MOLTEN  GLASS  (Marsh) 

89 

DASHING  DEB  (A.  Brown) 

39 

RASPBERRY  PARFAIT 

OLIVE  COCKTAIL 

(McCaughey) 

74 

(A.  Brown) 

38 

BOY  SCOUT  (H.  Reynolds) 

49 

MINIATURE  TALL  BEARDED 

DAINTY  DOVE  (A.  Brown) 

58 

PEN  PAL  (Mahood) 

36 

ARILBRED 

ESTHER  THE  QUEEN 

AMETHYST  ACCENT  (Kidd) 

49 

(Hunt) 

120 

ROYAL  EFFENDI  (R.  Brown) 

42 

BETHLEHEM  SONG 

PERSIAN  DANCER 

(D.  Foster) 

66 

(D.  Foster) 

35 

JAPANESE 

GEISHA  PARASOL 

WALK  IN  BEAUTY  (Rich) 

35 

(Maddocks) 

43 

LOUISIANA 

DELTA  KING  (Plager) 

45 

QUEEN  O’  QUEENS 

(Holleyman) 

35 

NATIVE 

NATIVE  MUSIC  (Ferguson) 

16 

VALLEY  BANNER  (Hardy) 

16 

SIBERIAN 

RUBY  WINE  (Hager) 

78 

SWANK  (Hager) 

57 

ILLINI  ENCORE  (Varner) 

72 

BLUE  BIRN  (McGarvey) 

51 

SPARKLING  ROSE  (Hager) 

61 

ID  (McGarvey) 

36 

SPURIA 

WOODWIND  (Hager)  78  INTENSITY  (Ferguson)  36 

REDWOOD  FALLS  (Ferguson)  40  HIGHLINE  LAVENDER 

(McGown)  35 
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JAPANESE  IRIS  AWARDS 

PAYNE  AWARD  . WORLEY  PINK  (Worley  ’66) 

HONORABLE  MENTION  . WALK  IN  BEAUTY  (Rich  ’69) 


POPULARITY  POLL  -1970 

The  Popularity  Poll  for  1970  produced  some  unusual  results.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  one  deadline  not  met  topples  other  deadlines,  and  the  late  arrival 
of  the  addressed  Bulletin  envelopes  into  Omaha  played  havoc  with  the 
Symposium  deadline,  and  this  ballot  had  been  printed  in  May  for  inclusion 
in  the  July  Bulletin.  The  result  is  a  somewhat  reduced  number  of  votes, 
and  a  great  variation  in  numbers  of  votes  received  from  different  Regions. 
It  was  easy  to  trace  the  Regions  where  second  class  mail  moves  rapidly,  or 
where  RVPs  took  methods  of  informing  their  membership  to  send  in  Sym¬ 
posium  ballots,  regardless  of  printed  deadlines.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Regions  where  we  know  that  second  class  mail  moves  slowly,  there  was  a 
sharply  reduced  number  of  votes.  From  experience  we  know  that  Bulletins 
arrive  in  some  areas  from  two  to  three  weeks  after  they  are  mailed. 

The  second  unusual  result  is  the  number  of  newcomers  on  the  list  this 
year.  They  are:  (93)  AZURE  APOGEE,  (85)  BARCELONA,  (84) 
CAMBODIA,  (72)  CHERUB  CHOIR,  (93)  DIPLOMACY,  (92)  FLAM¬ 
ING  STAR,  (66)  FLIGHT  OF  ANGELS,  (50)  GALA  MADRID,  (56) 
GRAND  ALLIANCE,  (90)  MATINATA,  (78)  MISS  ILLINI,  (22)  NEW 
MOON,  (47)  NIGHT  HERON,  (28)  PINK  TAFFETA,  (70)  RETA 
FRY,  (85)  ROYAL  TOUCH,  (93)  SEASIDE,  (63)  TINSEL  TOWN, 
(53)  WAR  LORD  and  (73)  WEST  COAST. 


These  replace  ARCTIC  FURY,  BUTTERSCOTCH  KISS,  CAPTAIN 
GALLANT,  CHINQUAPIN,  CHRISTMAS  ANGEL,  CRINKLED 
BEAUTY,  CROSS  COUNTRY,  DARK  FURY,  EMMA  COOK,  FIRST 
VIOLET,  GRACIE  PFOST,  HIGH  LIFE,  JILBY,  LADY  MOHR,  MISS 
INDIANA,  PATRICIA  CRAIG,  PIERRE  MENARD,  PINNACLE, 
PRETTY  CAROL,  TEA  APRON,  UTAH  VALLEY,  and  WAYWARD 


WIND. 

Position 

Variety  Votes 

1970 

1969 

1 

1 

STEPPING  OUT 

843 

2 

2 

WINTER  OLYMPICS 

546 

3 

17 

BABBLING  BROOK 

467 

4 

3 

RIPPLING  WATERS 

448 

5 

16 

CAMELOT  ROSE 

429 

6 

12 

LAURIE 

415 

7 

24 

DEBBY  RAIRDON 

402 

8 

23 

SKYWATCH 

362 

9 

4 

AMETHYST  FLAME 

355 

10 

5 

ESTHER  FAY 

315 

11 

45 

DUSKY  DANCER 

312 

12 

8 

ROCOCO 

307 

13 

7 

ALLEGIANCE 

301 

14 

6 

PACIFIC  PANORAMA  293 
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Position  Variety  Votes 

1970  1969 


15 

34 

LILAC  CHAMPAGNE 

289 

16 

9 

ORANGE  PARADE 

280 

17 

14 

ULTRAPOISE 

279 

18 

25 

IRISH  LULLABY 

275 

19 

88 

CUP  RACE 

268 

20 

21 

WINE  AND  ROSES 

260 

21 

11 

GINGERSNAP 

259 

22 

NEW  MOON 

256 

23 

10 

WILD  GINGER 

251 

24 

20 

ONE  DESIRE 

250 

25 

31 

CHRISTMAS  TIME 

249 

26 

19 

BLUE  SAPPHIRE 

242 

27 

18 

VIOLET  HARMONY 

237 

28 

PINK  TAFFETA 

232 

Position  Variety  Votes  Position  Variety  Votes 

1970  1969  1970  1969 


29 

13 

CELESTIAL  SNOW 

226 

64 

49 

FLUTED  HAVEN 

139 

30 

29 

CAYENNE  CAPERS 

222 

66 

FLIGHT  OF  ANGELS 

138 

31 

32 

RADIANT  APOGEE 

221 

67 

NIGHT  HERON 

137 

32 

27 

STERLING  SILVER 

220 

68 

61 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 

135 

33 

22 

WHOLE  CLOTH 

216 

68 

53 

RAINBOW  GOLD 

135 

34 

45 

PIETY 

215 

68 

RETA  FRY 

135 

35 

36 

AMIGO’S  GUITAR 

212 

71 

66 

SWAHILI 

134 

36 

41 

MILESTONE 

210 

72 

68 

BLUE  BARON 

132 

37 

33 

DENVER  MINT 

208 

72 

CHERUB  CHOUR 

132 

38 

26 

HENRY  SHAW 

197 

74 

58 

SABLE  NIGHT 

131 

39 

15 

EDENITE 

194 

74 

70 

TECHNY  CHIMES 

131 

39 

35 

INDIGLOW 

194 

74 

WEST  COAST 

131 

41 

27 

DOT  AND  DASH 

191 

77 

57 

JAVA  DOVE 

130 

42 

29 

OLYMPIC  TORCH 

190 

78 

77 

COMMENTARY 

127 

43 

47 

KINGDOM 

183 

78 

MISS  ILLINI 

127 

44 

37 

GYPSY  LULLABY 

182 

80 

59 

MARTEL 

126 

45 

47 

MUSIC  MAKER 

181 

81 

61 

BANG 

125 

46 

64 

ROYAL  GOLD 

180 

81 

75 

BRASS  ACCENTS 

125 

47 

77 

MAY  MELODY 

179 

81 

64 

HIGH  ABOVE 

125 

48 

54 

MOON  RIVER 

177 

84 

CAMBODIA 

124 

49 

38 

RIBBON  ROUND 

172 

85 

97 

APROPOS 

123 

50 

GALA  MADRID 

170 

85 

BARCELONA 

123 

51 

39 

CHINESE  CORAL 

165 

85 

70 

EVER  AND  EVER 

123 

52 

43 

BLUE  PETTICOATS 

162 

85 

ROYAL  TOUCH 

123 

53 

39 

LICORICE  STICK 

160 

89 

99 

FRONTIER 

53 

WAR  LORD 

160 

MARSHALL 

122 

55 

44 

ELEANOR’S  PRICE 

157 

90 

52 

FROST  AND  FLAME 

121 

56 

42 

BLACK  SWAN 

156 

90 

MATINATA 

121 

56 

GRAND  ALLIANCE 

156 

92 

FLAMING  STAR 

120 

58 

50 

FUJI’S  MANTLE 

154 

93 

AZURE  APOGEE 

118 

58 

60 

PRINCE  INDIGO 

154 

93 

75 

CORABAND 

118 

60 

51 

CELESTIAL  GLORY 

152 

93 

DIPLOMACY 

118 

61 

55 

MELODRAMA 

146 

93 

87 

MAHALO 

118 

61 

97 

SOUTHERN 

93 

SEASIDE 

118 

COMFORT 

146 

98 

93 

CRAFTSMAN 

117 

63 

TINSEL  TOWN 

140 

98 

72 

MARY  RANDALL 

117 

64 

68 

CHAMPAGNE  MUSIC 

139 

100 

96 

CLAUDIA  RENE 

116 

THE  BRITISH  IRIS  SOCIETY 
AWARDS  1970 

DYKES  MEDAL:  CONSTANCE  WEST  raised  by  A.  Howe. 
SOUVENIR  de  M.  LEMON  TROPHY:  JANE  TAYLOR  raised  by  J.  D. 
Taylor  . 

HUGH  MILLER  TROPHY:  no  award  this  year. 

FOSTER  MEMORIAL  PLAQUE:  Dr.  Peter  Werckmeister  of  W.  Ger¬ 
many. 

In  addition,  The  British  Iris  Society  has  instituted  an  “Award  of  Garden 
Alerit.”  This  is  intended  to  indicate  that  the  plant  is  considered  a  reliable 
garden  plant  under  normal  conditions  in  this  country  and  can  safely  be 
recommended  to  those  who  wish  only  for  plants  that  will  do  well  in  their 
gardens. 

The  following  plants  have  been  selected  this  year:  CURTAIN  RAISER, 
GILDED  MINARET,  GILSTON  GWYNETH,  GOSSAU,  MARSH- 
LANDER,  REDBOURNE,  SHEPHERDS  DELIGHT,  TANGLEWOOD, 
TYRIAN  PRINCE,  CURLEW,  WIDDECOMBE  FAIR. 
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YOUR  FAVORITE  IRIS 

The  new  feature  of  the  Symposium  ballot,  “Your  Favorite  Iris,”  produced 
some  interesting  results.  Our  tastes  vary  widely,  with  343  varieties  being 
named.  Of  these  161  were  from  the  Symposium  list,  and  182  were  selected 
from  outside  the  list.  From  these  latter  group,  such  old  time  favorites  as 
BLUE  RHYTHM,  BLUE  SHIMMER,  CHIVALRY,  DOTTED  SWISS, 
ELMOHR,  JUNE  MEREDITH,  PIERRE  MENARD,  SNOW  FLURRY 
and  STARSHINE  were  named,  together  with  such  varieties  too  new  to 
appear  on  the  ballot,  BEAUX  ARTS,  CHARMED  CIRCLE,  KILT  LILT,’ 
LILAC  TREAT,  NEBRASKA  NAVY,  POP  O  SHA,  POINT  CLEAR, 
SHIPSHAPE  and  TOUCHE. 

The  overwhelming  favorite  was  STEPPING  OUT,  with  103  votes.  Sec¬ 
ond  was  NEW  MOON.  Following  it  in  numbers  of  votes,  in  order,  were 
WINTER  OLYMPICS,  RIPPLING  WATERS,  CUP  RACE,  ORANGE 
PARADE,  LAURIE,  DEBBY  RAIRDON  and  BABBLING  BROOK. 

Others  with  two  figure  totals,  in  order  of  number  of  votes,  are  as  follows, 
with  those  having  the  same  number  of  votes  appearing  in  each  paragraph. 

BLUE  SAPPPIIRE,  GALA  MADRID,  SKYWATCH 

IRISH  LULLABY 

VIOLET  HARMONY 

AMETHYST  FLAME,  MISS  ILLINI 

CAMELOT  ROSE,  DUSKY  DANCER,  ESTHER  FAY,  FLIGHT  OF 
ANGELS 

ALLEGIANCE.  EDENITE,  MOON  RIVER,  PACIFIC  PANORAMA, 
WILD  GINGER 

PIETY 

FLUTED  HAVEN,  MATINATA,  MILESTONE,  ONE  DESIRE,  RO¬ 
COCO,  ROYAL  GOLD. 

CELESTIAL  SNOW,  CHERUB  CHOIR,  CHRISTMAS  TIME,  COM¬ 
MENTARY,  EVER  AND  EVER,  DENVER  MINT,  LIGHT  FANTAS¬ 
TIC,  LILAC  CHAMPAGNE,  MAY  MELODY,  MUSIC  MAKER,  PINK 
TAFFETA  and  ULTRAPOISE. 


ERRATA  1970  AWARDS 

P.  49C.  MSD  Award.  MARIE  GAILLET  (Conger),  not  Holleyman 

P.  49D.  LILAC  FLARE,  not  Flirt 

P.  49E.  MDB.  WILLIE  WINKY.  not  Winkey 

SDB.  Add  BUTTERSCOTCH  CREAM  as  HM 
IB.  NEBRASKA  CENTENNIAL  BB 

BB.  STEP  CHILD  won  an  HM  as  BB.  We  did  not  note  in  time  that 
it  had  been  shifted  to  FB 

TB  SWAMI,  not  Swani 

P.  49F.  ILLINI  ENCORE,  having  won  an  HM  in  1969,  is  not  again  eligible. 
Spuria.  QUIET  CREAM,  not  Quiet  Charm. 

BLUE  BOUNTY  (Not  eligible) 

ROYAL  EFFENDI  (R.  Brown)  not  A. 

P.  49G.  Ghio:  25-26Q,  not  A. 

P.  49H.  Hoffmeister:  TRES  JOLIE,  not  Julie 

McEwen:  MARILYN  HOLMES,  not  Helen 
We  regret  the  errors,  but  in  order  to  get  the  awards  in  the  July  Bulletin,  we 
have  to  work  long  hours  at  some  speed.  We  know  we  are  taking  a  calculated  risk, 
but  we  think  it  is  good  to  have  the  awards  in  the  July  Bulletin,  so  we  risk  the 
errors,  and  correct  them  in  this  issue. 
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DYKES  MEDAL  VOTE 

(First  Choice  Votes  By  Regions) 
BABBLING  DEBBY  CAMELOT  CUP 


REGION  SKYWATCH 

BROOK 

RAIRDON 

ROSE 

RACE 

LAURIE 

REGION  LEADER 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 

CUP  RAGE 

2 

6 

1 

0 

2 

7 

0 

CUP  RACE 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

SKYWATCH 

4 

7 

2 

3 

1 

4 

0 

SKYWATCH 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

CAMELOT  ROSE, 
IRISH  LULLABY, 
ORCHID  BROCADE, 
SKYWATCH 

6 

3 

3 

8 

1 

1 

2 

DEBBY  RAIRDON 

7 

3 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

DEBBY  RAIRDON 

8 

11 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

SKYWATCH 

9 

5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

MISS  ILLINI 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

KATHERINE  L. 
CORNAY 

11 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

BABBLING  BROOK 

12 

1 

4 

0 

0 

3 

6 

ROYAL  GOLD 

13 

4 

10 

15 

4 

1 

1 

DEBBY  RAIRDON 

14 

6 

20 

1 

1 

0 

7 

BABBLING  BROOK 

15 

3 

14 

2 

0 

0 

3 

BABBLING  BROOK 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

5 

1 

2 

11 

0 

2 

CAMELOT  ROSE 

18 

16 

3 

4 

6 

3 

2 

SKYWATCH 

19 

5 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

CUP  RACE 

20 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 

BABBLING  BROOK, 
DEBBY  RAIRDON 

21 

5 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

CAMELOT  ROSE 

22 

0 

7 

8 

2 

0 

9 

LAURIE 

23 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

DENVER  MINT 

24 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

SKYWATCH 

FOREIGN 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

SCIENTIFIC  BEQUESTS 

The  Scientific  Fund  has  received  a  check  of  $25.00  from  the  Delaware 
Iris  Society,  and  a  check  of  $34.25  cents  from  the  Japanese  Iris  Society;  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Scientific  Committee.  As  we  have  observed  before, 
all  too  many  of  the  problems  which  beset  the  many  facets  of  our  lives  will 
need  to  be  solved  by  patient,  painstaking,  thorough  and  objective  research 
by  the  best  methods  our  scientific  minds  can  produce. 

Since  this  was  set  into  type,  Mr.  Arthur  Hazzard  has  forwarded  another 
-7.00  fro  mthe  Japanese  Iris  Society  for  the  Scientific  Fund. 


AIS  PINS 

To  be  sold  for  the  Scientific  Research  Fund.  Lapel  type.  $2.50  each. 
Order  from: 

Clifford  Benson,  Secretary  American  Iris  Society 

2315  Tower  Grove  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 
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GOLDEN  JUBILEE  -AIS 

by  Maude  Dival 

The  Jubilee  Convention  of  the  American  Iris  Society  was  held  in  New 
York  City  from  May  29  to  June  2.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  members 
registered  for  this  convention,  and  it  was  pleasant  indeed  to  see  all  the 
old  familiar  faces,  and  some  not  so  old.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  gained 
so, me  new  and  younger  members.  Ten  of  us  came  from  the  North  Carolina 
Iris  Society.  For  some  it  was  the  first  convention  ever  attended,  and  the 
first  trip  to  New  York — and  may  well  be  the  last  .  .  . 

We  were  guests  at  seven  private  gardens,  the  Presby  Memorial  Garden, 
the  New  York  University  Planting  Fields,  and  the  Martin  Viette  Nursery. 
The  weather  was  clear  and  delightfully  cool  every  day.  We  covered  many 
miles  in  the  buses,  traveling  to  Staten  Island,  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and 
Connecticut. 


On  Saturday  afternoon  we  visited 
our  first  garden,  the  beautifully 
landscaped  acres  of  Catherine  Smith 
and  the  late  Kenneth  Smith.  Get¬ 
ting  there  was  by  way  of  the  Staten 
Island  ferry  that  leaves  from  the 
lower  New  York  City  skyscraper 
area.  We  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
buses  while  the  ferry  crossed  the 
bay,  after  being  given  very  definite 
instructions  about  returning  to  the 
same  buses  immediately  before  land¬ 
ing  on  the  island.  As  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  two  irisarians  either  forgot 
the  name  and  number  of  the  bus,  or 
were  so  fascinated  by  the  skyline  of 
New  York  that  we  lost  them  ...  it 
was  whispered  that  they  returned 
via  taxi  to  the  hotel. 


Catherine  Smith’s  garden  was 
lovely,  indeed,  with  fine  azaleas  and 
rhodendrons  in  full  bloom  and  the 
irises  at  peak  bloom.  Orville  Fay 
looked  pleased  when  he  saw  his 
KINGDOM,  CHAMPAGNE  MU¬ 
SIC  and  TOY  SHOP;  but  he  had 
sent  no  seedlings.  Clifford  Benson, 
Secretary  of  AIS,  was  well  repre- 
Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  (Catherine)  Smith  sented  with  ARCTIC  FURY,  CEN- 

TRAL  PARK,  DASHING 
PRINCE,  NIGHT  FROST,  SILENT  SNOW,  and  best  of  all,  SKY- 
WATCH.  His  1970  introduction,  MISS  DOLLY  DOLLARS,  was  also 
there. 
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Larry  Gaul  ter  sent  his  1970  introduction,  PICARDY,  and  half  a  dozen 
seedlings;  and  Walt  Luihn  sent  CALIENTE,  DUSKY  DANCER,  LILAC 
MIST  and  ROYAL  HERITAGE.  Reynolds  sent  the  1970  introduction, 
WONDERFUL  ONE.  Nathan  Rudolph  had  ORCHID  BROCADE  and 
PINK  TAFFETA. 

However,  it  was  our  Steve  Moldovan  who  really  took  over  the  Smith 
garden  with  MULBERRY  WINE,  MILADY,  HONESTY,  PUPPET 
SHOW,  SAFFRON  ROBE,  SEVEN  LEAGUES,  GOOD  HOPE,  and  his 
1970  introductions,  MAY  WEDDING,  and  the  very  fine  MANDARIN 
MOON  and  WIDE  ACCLAIM.  Steve  also  sent  about  a  dozen  fine  seed¬ 
lings  that  received  favorable  continent. 

Bob  Schreiner  was  most  generous  with  GINGERSNAP,  ETERNAL 
FLAME  and  DREAM  TIME,  MOLTEN  EMBERS,  MATINATA,  PINK 
HORIZON,  LIME  FIZZ.  His  1970  introduction,  NIGHT  OWL,  and, 
of  course,  STEPPING  OUT,  1968  Dykes  Medal  winner.  I  looked  for 
SNOWLINE,  but  it  just  was  not  there. 

Listed  under  C.  &  K.  Smith  in  the  Smith  garden  were  two  1970  intro¬ 
ductions  that  received  much  comment,  THAI  SILK  and  COPPER 
CRAFT. 

Sunday  was  such  a  beautiful  day  and  we  started  at  8:30  with  half  a 
dozen  filled  buses,  through  the  Lincoln  Tunnel  to  the  Garden  State,  New 
Jersey,  which  in  spite  of  its  name  is  busy,  dusty,  grey  and  commercial. 
However,  when  we  arrived  at  the  garden  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Knocke  in  lovely 
Readington,  New  Jersey,  we  were  in  quite  another  world.  There  were  the 
white  stables  and  fine  horses,  an  acre  or  more  of  fine  rolling  lawn,  the 
old  Knocke  homestead,  and  best  of  all,  after  a  coffee  break  of  good  coffee 
and  Danish  pastry,  a  garden  of  the  finest  irises  I  ever  hope  to  see,  from 
all  the  well-known  hybridizers,  and  grown  as  well  as  the  well-known 
hybridizers  must  grow  them. 

Bob  Schreiner  was  evident  everywhere  with  his  HMs  and  AMs  and  his 
1970  introductions,  SNOW  CLOUD,  SPARKLING  SUNRISE,  and 
NIGHT  OWL;  and  his  1969  introductions,  BIG  LEAGUE,  ERMINE 
ROBE,  GLAZED  ORANGE,  GOLDEN  AUTUMN,  LIME  FIZZ,  MOL¬ 
TEN  EMBERS,  REGALAIRE,  SPRING  WALTZ,  and  many  of  his  older 
varieties,  CITRON  CREME,  FUJI’S  MANTLE,  OCTOBER  ALE,  MAR¬ 
GARITA,  MATINATA,  PINK  HORIZON,  SUPERGLOW,  TIJUANA 
BRASS,  WAR  LORD.  Here  was  SNOWLINE,  tall,  majestic  amoena, 
and  STEPPING  OUT,  Dykes  .  .  . 

Glenn  Corlew,  who  welcomed  us  to  the  Berkeley  convention,  .must  have 
been  pleased  to  see  how  well  his  irises  grew  in  New  Jersey:  CHERUB 
CHOIR,  TRALEE,  WISHING  HOUR^  AFFECTION  and  FRANCIS¬ 
CAN  FRIAR,  as  well  as  his  1970  introductions,  GANDY  SHOP  and 
GUEST  STAR.  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  BLEDSOE  saw  his  BORN 
RICH,  GOLDEN  SHOULDERS,  ROSA  BLEDSOE,  SOUTHERN 
HOSPITALITY  and  SUNBURST  DUET. 

All  the  Browns  were  there:  Opal  Brown’s  BUFFY,  CARILLON  FESTI¬ 
VAL,  CORAL  GLOW,  EVENING  BREEZE,  but  WINTER  OLYMPICS 
was  missing  .  .  .  Frances  Brown  had  her  1969  introductions,  DRESDEN 
DREAM,  FOND  ILLUSION  and  seedlings.  Robert  Brown  sent  his  1970 
CARA  NOME.  Rex  Brown  was  well  represented  with  FASHION  FARE, 
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GALA  AFFAIR,  CROWNING  TOUGH.  Alta  Brown  had  several  BB 
types. 

Steve  Moldovan’s  best  were  there:  GOOD  HOPE,  HONESTY,  SAF¬ 
FRON  ROBE,  MULBERRY  WINE,  MILADY,  and  his  1970  introduc¬ 
tions,  MAY  WEDDING  and  MANDARIN  MOON.  Nathan  Rudolph’s 
best  were  there  and  attracted  quiet,  serious  photographers  who  waited 
patiently  for  members  to  look  and  move  on  from  PINK  FRINGE  to  PINK 
TAFFETA  to  WHITE  TAFFETA  to  CRYSTAL  BLAZE— but  YELLOW 
CHIFFON  was  not  there.  Conventioners  moved  on  slowly,  reluctantly, 
always  hoping  to  see  YELLOW  CHIFFON. 

Luncheon  was  pleasant  at  the  Far  Hills  Inn.  The  afternoon  that  fol¬ 
lowed  was  overwhelming!!!  The  Presby  Memorial  Iris  Gardens  contain 
tall  bearded,  dwarf,  miniature  dwarf,  border  bearded,  intermediate,  and 
many  aril,  onco,  Siberica,  Louisiana,  spuria,  and  Japanese  irises.  If  you 
want  to  see  a  special  iris,  you  look  at  the  map  and  start  to  walk — you  will 
find  it  if  you  walk  in  the  right  direction.  Every  hybridizer  you’ve  ever  met 
has  irises  here — as  well  as  so,me  hybridizers  you’ve  never  met.  Schreiner, 
Opal  Brown,  Benson,  Noyd,  Tompkins,  Sexton,  Watkins,  Gaulter,  and 
Gibson,  Hamblen,  Moldovan,  Mohlestein,  Luihn,  Knocke,  Gassebeer,  Cook 
and  Corlew.  Even  our  President,  Bill  Bledsoe,  is  represented  by  COTTON 
CLOUD,  though  he  has  produced  some  finer  introductions.  Stedman 
Buttrick’s  TIDELAND  is  there,  though  he  produced  WEDDING  BOU¬ 
QUET  and  CUP  RACE. 

Cars  were  lined  up  for  blocks  and  folks  arrived  from  all  directions.  Mrs. 
Walther  and  the  members  of  the  Staff,  the  Citizen’s  Committee  and  the 
Garden  Club  of  Montclair  were  there  to  welcome  us  with  all  due  cere¬ 
mony  in  a  receiving  line.  If  you  were  unable  to  find  what  you  wished  to 
find,  the  Guides  were  there  to  aid  you.  Mrs.  Walthers  garden  next  door 
was  the  quiet  scene  of  a  delightful  afternoon  tea,  coffee  and  iced  punch 
party  for  the  visiting  members  of  the  convention.  Well!  It  was  quite  an 
afternoon,  quite  a  day,  and  we  welcomed  the  tour  buses  that  came  four 
miles  from  somewhere  to  return  us  to  the  Statler-Hilton  in  midtown  New 
York. 

Monday,  June  1,  another  rare  day  and 
What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then  if  ever,  co,me  perfect  days 
And  Heaven  tries  the  Earth 
To  see  if  she  be  in  tune 

Fortunately  I  chose  the  bus  on  which  Harry  Kuesel  was  the  host,  and 
the  gardens  to  be  visited  were  those  of  Kuesel,  Peck,  Viette  Nursery  and 
the  New  York  University  Planting  Fields. 

The  Browns  had  the  best  showing  at  the  Planting  Gardens,  that  is  Alta 
Brown  and  Rex  Brown.  The  Ks,  Kuesel,  Keppel,  Dr.  Knocke,  and  Knopf 
irises  were  in  fair  condition  after  the  bitter  winter  in  the  New  York  area. 
However,  Dave  Niswonger  and  Luella  Noyd  seemed  more  fortunate.  Each 
had  sent  ten  or  more  varieties  that  fared  not  too  badly. 

Bob  Schreiner  wasn't  there  to  see  his  STEPPING  OUT,  FUJI’S  MAN¬ 
TLE,  GINGERSNAP,  and  his  older  varieties,  CLOUD  CAPERS,  CRYS¬ 
TAL  BLUE,  his  JEWEL  TONE,  GLOWING  TIARA,  SUPERGLOW 
and  TAWNY  MINK. 
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Harry  Kuesel’s  seedlings  were  in  fine  condition  as  were  his  older  va¬ 
rieties  in  his  own  Old  Brook  Gardens  where  the  miniature  dwarfs  were 
out  to  meet  us,  bloomed  out,  but  as  we  followed  the  “strolling  path” 
through  the  woods  past  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  to  the  clump  of  white 
birch,  then  west  as  directed  an  sheet  1,  we  finally  arrived  at  beds  5,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  12,  14,  15,  the  tall  bearded  varieties.  Here  again  the  Ks  were  in 
control  of  the  garden:  Harry  himself  Dr.  Knocke,  Knopf.  The  Mc’s  used 
much  space  in  Harry’s  garden:  McGowan,  with  half  a  dozen  HM  spurias, 
McEwan  and  McGarvey  each  with  more  than  half  a  dozen  SIBs. 

Award  of  Merit  winners  were  few  and  far  between,  but  I  do  remember 
Buttrick’s  GUP  RAGE,  Knopf’s  CRAFTSMAN  and  DENVER  MINT,  and 
Schreiner’s  GINGERSNAP,  FUJI’S  MANTLE  and  Dykes  Medal  winner, 
STEPPING  OUT.  Harry  Kuesel  grows  at  least  three  hundred  varieties  of 
tall  bearded,  about  one  hundred  fifty  varieties  of  standard  dwarf  bearded, 
almost  a  hundred  varieties  of  intermediate  bearded,  more  than  fifty  va¬ 
rieties  of  border  bearded,  a  few  miniature  bearded,  and  a  few  Siberians. 
It  is  a  garden  of  quantity,  definitely.  He  is  a  busy  man!  Harry  is  President 
of  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society,  RVP  of  Region  2,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Golden  jubilee  Convention  Committee,  and  host  on  a  bus  of  enthusiastic 
irisarians.  Oh,  yes,  someone  asked  if  there  were  any  catalogues  of  Old 
Brook  Gardens  .  .  .  but  he  said,  “No”,  there  would  be  no  catalogues  this 
year.”  His  catalogue  is  always  most  interesting.  In  it  he  lists  not  only 
all  the  varieties  of  the  varieties  he  grows,  commercially,  but  the  recent  top 
Award  Winners,  Dykes  Medal,  President’s  Gup,  Cook-Lapham  Bowl, 
Clara  B.  Rees  Award,  Premio  Firenze,  etc.  Truly  he  is  a  devoted  irisarian. 

On  to  the  Viette  Nursery  for  a  long  walk  in  the  dust  under  a  hot  after¬ 
noon  sun,  wishing  we  might  be  still  strolling  in  Harry’s  “Strolling  Garden”. 
Yet  one  more  garden  on  the  list  for  the  day.  We  arrived  at  the  Peck  gar¬ 
den  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  could  it  have  been  Mrs.  William  H.  Peck, 
herself,  who  greeted  us  gently,  sadly,  with,  “Is  this  the  last  bus?”  Yes,  my 
dear,  this  is  the  last!  Undoubtedly  the  Peck  garden  had  many,  many  fine 
iris  rhizomes  growing  attractively  placed  on  terraces  among  rocks  and  other 
perennials,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to  enjoy  it  to  the  utmost,  because  we 
were  in  the  last  stages  of  that  ailment  called  “Irisitis”  and  bed  rest  seemed 
advisable  .  .  . 

Tuesday — another  day,  another  dollar,  as  the  old  saying  used  to  go, 
when  a  dollar  bought  a  dollar’s  worth.  The  Convention  Com,mittee  seemed 
determined  to  give  us  our  $52.00  worth — that  was  the  registration  fee  if 
paid  in  advance.  So  off  once  more  with  a  front  seat  in  a  comfortable  air 
conditioned  bus,  destination  Armonk,  New  York,  and  on  to  Stamford, 
Conn.,  to  the  gardens  of  Watts,  Stretcher  and  Thomson. 

Do  you  remember  how,  when  children,  we  used  to  save  the  best  piece 
of  candy  to  the  last?  Well,  William  H.  Peck  as  Convention  Chairman 
and  Harry  B.  Kuesel  as  Vice  Chairman  must  have  had  this  in  mind  when 
they  “saved”  the  visit  to  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Paul  Watts 
for  the  last  day.  The  Watts  garden,  fresh  with  dew  sparkling  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  sunshine,  was  as  nearly  Paradise  as  any  place  I  ever  hope  to  see  .  .  . 

It  wasn’t  God’s  Little  Acre.  Rather,  it  covered  acres,  carefully  land¬ 
scaped,  obviously  by  experts,  with  lush  grass  in  a  huge  semi-circle  and  a 
shrub  border  about  18  feet  deep  all  around  that  lush  grass.  This  was 
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Andre  Viette  George  Paul  and  Louise  Watts 


the  view  from  the  terrace  of  the  home.  The  irises  were  at  peak  bloom  in 
the  foreground  of  the  shrub  border,  .making  a  rainbow  of  color  that  would 
have  made  the  Goddess  of  the  Rainbow  turn  green  as  the  grass  with  envy. 

The  Watts  garden  is  one  to  dream  about.  Iris  clumps  were  six  feet  apart, 
two  or  three  deep,  with  the  shrubbery  as  background  and  soil  carefully 
cultivated.  Truly,  this  is  a  garden  some  one  cares  about.  More  than  two 
hundred  varieties  of  tall  bearded  irises  grow  there,  and  two,  only  two, 
were  produced  as  far  back  as  1963  and  1964.  But  both  of  these  are  Award 
of  Merit  Winners  in  1967,  DENVER  MINT  and  CRAFTSMAN,  both 
Maynard  Knopf  introductions.  More  recent  Award  of  Merit  Winners 
were:  Buttrick’s  CUP  RACE,  Keppel’s  BABBLING  BROOK,  Schreiner’s 
FUJI’S  MANTLE  and  STEPPING  OUT,  Dr.  Durrance’s  AZURE  ECHO, 
Hamblen’s  TROPIC  SUN,  Keppel’s  BALLYHOO,  Moldovan’s  MAN¬ 
DARIN  MOON,  Newhard’s  WINTER  DREAM,  Niswonger’s  SUPREME 
BLISS,  Reynolds’  WONDERFUL  ONE,  Catherine  Smith’s  COPPER 
CRAFT  and  THAI  SILK,  Zurbrigg’s  EASTER  GLORY  and  GOLD 
AND  ERMINE.  Most  of  the  other  tall  bearded  were  recent  Honorable 
Mention  Award  winners,  eligible  for  the  Award  of  Merit.  There  were 
also  many  1970  introductions  and  I  remember  Paul  Cook's  NIGHT  TIME, 
Opal  Brown’s  ALLURA,  Buckle’s  DIAMOND  BLUE  and  Blocher’s  SEA 
OF  TRANQUILITY.  All  of  Nathan  Rudolph’s  fine  introductions  were 
there,  receiving  much  favorable  comment  from  the  groups  that  gathered 
’round  to  admire  WHITE  TAFFETA,  PINK  TAFFETA,  PINK 
FRINGE,  PINK  BALLET,  and  especially  YELLOW  CHIFFON.  Yes, 
the  Watts  Iris  Garden  is  one  to  dream  about;  then  do  something  about 
the  dream.  The  irisarian  standing  next  to  me  had  a  bright,  a  very  bright 
idea.  Said  he,  “As  soon  as  I  get  ho, me  I  shall  go  into  a  bank  and  borrow 
about  $2,000  to  buy  new  irises.” 

Luncheon  at  the  luxurious  Purchase  Country  Club  was  delicious  and 
delightful,  under  crystal  chandeliers,  with  good  fellowship  and  interesting 
luncheon  companions:  Judge  and  “Lady”  Rogers,  J.  Arthur  and  Mrs.  Nel¬ 
son  and  Archie  Owens.  Cafe  and  cigarettes  came  all  too  soon  and  we 
were  out  in  the  sun  looking  for  bus  names  like  Thai  Silk,  Craftsman,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Louise,  Copper  Craft.  Then  on  to  Connecticut  and  the  last  two 
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Edwin  E.  Stretcher  William  H.  Peck 


gardens,  those  of  Stretcher  and  Thomson. 

The  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Stretcher  was  pleasantly  located  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  overlooking  the  bay.  We  enjoyed  seeing  Bill  Bledsoe's 
COTTON  CLOUD  and  SOUTHERN  HOSPITALITY;  Dr.  Knocked 
CREDIT  CARD,  SPACE  SHIP,  THRUWAY  and  his  VIRGINIA 
LOUISE.  Olson’s  ARCTIC  DAWN  and  ARCTIC  ANGEL  were  there. 
I  liked  Pickard’s  HEAVENS  ABOVE  and  was  sorry  her  IRISH  CHARM¬ 
ER  was  not  there  to  be  seen.  This  is  the  reverse  amoena,  pink  standards, 
white  falls,  that  received  the  Premio  Firenze  Award.  I  was  also  sorry  not 
to  see  Cora  Pickard  of  Tooth  Acres — should  have  enjoyed  meeting  her. 

As  in  all  gardens,  Bob  Schreiner’s  bearded  varieties  stood  out.  Fine 
introductions  like  GINGERSNAP,  PINK  HORIZON,  OCTOBER  ALE, 
ROYAL  TOUCH,  NIGHTSIDE,  ETERNAL  FLAME,  DREAM  TIME, 
and  WAR  LORD.  Terrell  s  CELESTIAL  SWAN  was  lovely.  There  were 

a  great  many  of  the  fine  older  va¬ 
rieties  that  we  have  all  loved,  but 
so  seldom  see,  and  it  was  obvious 
from  a  visitor’s  view  that  the  owner 
and  grower  also  loved  them  very 
much. 

We  came  to  our  last  garden,  the 
William  Thomson,  hot  and  tired,  to 
see  a  beautiful  well  cared  for  gar¬ 
den  of  fine  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  slop¬ 
ing  gently  down  hill  fro,m  an  attrac¬ 
tive  home.  Here,  however,  winter 
damage  to  recently  planted  rhi¬ 
zomes  was  sadly  evident.  It  may  be 
true  that  irises  need  a  winter  rest 
period.  It  may  also  be  true  that 
they  can  withstand  a  winter  tem¬ 
perature  as  low  as  24  below.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  all  too  obvious  in  the 
Thomson  garden  that  Old  Man 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomson 


Winter  had  blown  in  fast  and  furiously  with  ice  and  snow  and  zero  tem¬ 
peratures  that  had  sent  tender  rhizomes  shivering  and  shrinking  and  even 
disappearing  into  nowhere!  Incidentally,  the  labels  were  not  harmed — • 
or  had  they  been  taken  indoors  for  the  winter?  In  so  many  locations  there 
were  only  labels  or  labels  and  leaves.  I  wonder,  if  perhaps,  the  Convention 
Committee  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  Convention  attempted  to  show  us  too, 
too  much?! 


AIS  YOUTH 


Young  Motorcycle  and  Iris  Enthusiasts  in  the  Drew  Negus  Garden. 


The  highlight  of  the  artistic  classes  of 
the  Southwest  Missouri  Iris  Society 
show  at  Neosho,  Missouri,  was  the  jun¬ 
ior  arrangement  classes. 

Kim  Reed,  15,  was  the  winner  of  a 
purple  rosette  for  Artistic  Sweepstakes 
of  the  show  and  also  entered  the  best 
arrangement  of  the  junior  division. 

Calvin  Helsley,  22,  was  co-chairman 
of  the  show  in  charge  of  the  junior  di¬ 
vision.  He  received  a  purple  rosette  for 
the  best  arrangement  of  the  show. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


CLARA  B.  REES 

Clara  B.  Rees,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  who  achieved  world  wide  fame  as 
an  iris  hybridizer  with  her  production  of  SNOW  FLURRY  and  other 
irises,  has  left  us.  The  story  of  Clara  Rees  and  her  accomplishments  will 
be  found  in  the  January  1968  Bulletin,  pp.  8-11,  but  in  review,  we  must 
point  out  that  the  Clara  B.  Rees  Iris  Society  is  named  for  her,  that  she 
has  received  the  Hybridizers  Medal  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  and  that 
she  was  named  an  Honorary  Judge  many  years  ago. 

Wherever  irises  are  grown,  Clara  B.  Rees  and  SNOW  FLURRY  will  be 
remembered.  As  a  tribute  to  her,  the  cup  for  the  best  white  iris  each  year 
is  named  the  Clara  B.  Rees  Cup. 


KATHRYN  MILLER 

Kathryn  Schober  Miller  passed  away  in  Oregon  on  June  28,  1970,  after 
several  months  of  illness.  Those  who  attended  the  AIS  National  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Milwaukee,  in  1969,  will  remember  Mrs.  Miller  and  her  small  but 
immaculately  tended  garden  on  the  city’s  south  side.  Accompanying  her 
fine  irises  were  many  distinctive  and  unusual  perennials. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  1969  convention,  Mrs.  Miller,  a  life  long 
gardener,  reluctantly  gave  up  active  participation  in  her  cherished  hobby, 
sold  the  home,  and  with  husband  Edward,  now  retired,  traveled  westward 
via  trailer. 

Before  leaving  Milwaukee,  Mrs.  Miller  almost  never  missed  a  function 
of  the  Wisconsin  Iris  Society,  and  was  an  enterprising  recruiter  of  AIS 
members.  A  tireless  and  discriminating  show  competitor,  she  often  ex¬ 
hibited  well  over  100  excellent  bloom  stalks,  and  was  recipient  of  many 
high  awards. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  she  had  become  interested  in  hybridizing  only  in 
the  last  twelve  years,  for  she  had  begun  to  get  some  very  interesting  seed¬ 
lings.  Among  her  iris  introductions  are  FLUTED  PEARL,  DESEREE, 
GRACEFUL  LADY,  MELCENA,  and  LULLING  DREAMS. 


ORVILLE  BAKER 
Dora  Wall 

Orville  Baker,  a  life  member  of  the  AIS.,  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
Wichita  Area  Iris  Society,  died  Monday,  June  15,  at  age  71.  Orville  was 
one  of  the  most  ardent  promoters  for  the  organizing  of  the  local  society, 
and  he  served  as  its  second  president.  He  served  the  society  devotedly 
throughout  its  existence.  His  last  service  was  to  judge  the  Junior  Division 
at  our  show  this  spring.  Orville  was  a  mail  carrier  until  his  retirement. 

Few  people  have  a  more  colorful  personality  than  did  Orville.  He  was 
never  luke-warm;  sometimes  he  boiled;  sometimes  he  effervesced;  and 
sometimes  he  was  moody.  But  Orville  was  never  INDIFFERENT!  No 
one  who  was  acquainted  with  him  could  ever  forget  him.  And  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  best  must  feel  a  little  diminished  at  his  passing.  We 
shall  miss  him. 
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PAULINE  SHEPLEY 

just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  of  the  death  of  Pauline  Shepley,  who 
passed  away  on  May  30.  Her  love  of  and  her  deep  interest  in  the  iris 
started  many  people  in  Region  III  to  growing  irises,  and  she  was  an  area 
chairman.  She  was  very  much  interested  in  the  1973  convention,  and  as 
a  memorial  to  her,  her  friends  contributed  $35.00  to  the  convention  fund. 


CARL  W.  FENNINGER 

Carl  W.  Fenninger  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  long  time  member  of  AIS,  and 
president  of  the  John  J.  Tyler  Aboretum  for  twenty-five  years,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  He  was  a  former  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Association  of  Botanical  Gardens  and  Arboretums,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Horticultural  Council,  and  an  officer  and  director 
in  a  number  of  financial  and  industrial  corporations. 


Region  IV  Judges  Training.  Dr.  Wm.  G.  McGarvey,  Guest  Speaker. 
Mr.  Fred  G.  Stephenson,  Chair  Judges  Training  for  Region  IV.  (Photo 
by  Maynard  Harp). 
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HEMEROCALLIS 


(Day  lilies) 

Enjoy  this  wonderful  flower  when  your  iris  season 
is  finished.  Its  long  bloom  season  will  greatly  expand 
your  garden  enjoyment. 

Constant  improvement  in  color,  sise,  form  and  hab' 
its  insure  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  this  fine  plant. 

Three  quarterly  journals  and  a  large  yearbook  filled 
with  informative  data  on  varieties,  culture,  perform' 
ance  and  progress.  Many  Round  Robins  open  to  par' 
ticipation. 


ONLY  $5.00  PER  YEAR 

Join  THE  AMERICAN  HEMEROCALLIS  SOCIETY 


Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Wheeler,  Secretary 

Box  596 

Woodstock,  Ill.  60098 


PEONIES ,  Queen  of  Flowers 

Spectacular  beauty,  fragrant  endurance  unlimited,  practically  a 
permanent  perennial.  Excellent  for  use  in  landscape  as  an  accent 
plant  during  blooming  season,  foliage  decorative  until  hard  frosts. 
Peonies — a  permanent  investment — will  bloom  for  years. 

the  American  Peony  Society 
Dues  $7.50  paid  annually.  Bulletin  published  quar¬ 
terly.  Send  for  list  of  publications. 

AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY 
107  1  /2  W.  MAIN,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO  45891 


INTERESTED  IN  DAFFODILS? 

Join  THE  AMERICAN  DAFFODIL  SOCIETY,  INC. 

MEMBERSHIP  BRINGS  YOU  .  .  . 

Basic  information  on  daffodil  culture,  types 
and  classification,  recommended  varieties, 
show  procedures  and  places  to  buy  bulbs. 
The  Daffodil  Journal,  a  quarterly  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  just  full  of  information  you  should 
have. 

The  privilege  of  attending  local,  regional  and 
national  meetings. 

And  new  friends  all  over  the  USA,  all  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  Daffodils. 

Annual  Membership — $5.00 
Don’t  delay.  Send  your  check  today  to: 

AMERICAN  DAFFODIL  SOCIETY 
89  Chichester  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  06840 
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We  extend  from  the  editor  to  Helen  McCaughey  our  heartfelt  thanks 
for  going  to  St.  Louis  to  get  out  the  addressed  envelopes  for  the  July 
Bulletin,  and  we  are  sure  the  warm  thanks  of  all  members  of  the  Society 
go  to  Mrs.  McCaughey.  Members  were  eagerly  waiting  for  the  July 
Bulletin,  which  carried  the  awards. 

Speaking  of  ladies  who  are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  irises  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Iris  Society,  our  hat  goes  off  to  Myrtle  Cox  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.  It 
would  take  a  catalogue  to  list  all  the  things  she  has  done  for  irises,  Region 
XXI  and  AIS. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferris  Gaskill 

Fiftieth  Wedding  Anniversary 

The  Ferris  Gaskills  were  .married 
fifty  years  ago  on  June  1,  1920,  and 
they  still  are  enthusiastically  grow¬ 
ing  and  hybridizing  irises,  and  their 
newer  irises  rank  among  the  best  in 
irisdom.  They  have  grown  irises  all 
of  the  fifty  years  of  their  married 
life,  and  they  speak  enthusiastically 
of  iris  growing  as  a  superb  team 
hobby  and  a  wonderful  way  to  make 
worth  while  friends. 

The  wishes  of  the  Society  go  to 
the  Gaskills  for  many  more  years 
of  happy  irising. 


Most  of  you  seem  to  have  taken  the  reversal  in  page  numbers  in  the 
July  Bulletin  better  than  your  editor.  The  process  of  assembling  the  July 
Bulletin  in  order  to  include  the  awards  for  the  year  and  yet  get  it  out  in 
reasonable  time  always  is  laden  with  some  risk.  First,  it  calls  for  as 
accurate  a  guess  as  we  can  make  on  the  pages  to  be  used  for  the  issue, 
and  then  getting  the  copy  made,  set  into  type,  prepared  in  a  dummy  for 
the  outside  signatures,  and  printing  these  signatures.  Thus,  we  guessed 
that  we  would  use  96  pages  for  the  July  Bulletin,  so  we  had  the  outside 
sixty-four  pages  printed  ahead  of  time,  and  they  were  folded  and  set 
aside  to  wait  for  the  inside  signature.  Thus  in  the  July  issue  contains  the 
awards,  which  have  to  wait  until  the  tally  is  done,  copy  prepared,  set  into 
type,  proofread,  corrected,  and  printed  for  assembly  with  the  outside 
signatures,  already  printed. 

The  tallying  of  the  ballots  involves  some  fourteen  and  sixteen  hour  days, 
and  this  year  a  couple  of  the  races  were  so  close  that  we  retallied  them. 
Tallying  is  done  slowly  and  carefully  enough  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  it  is 
when  the  tally  is  done  that  we  turn  on  the  speed  in  preparing  copy,  getting 
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it  set  into  type,  proofreading  it,  setting  it  into  a  dummy  and  printing  it. 

When  our  guess  proves  wrong,  by  a  bad  guess,  by  late  articles,  by  late 
ads  or  other  late  material,  or  features  taking  more  room  than  we  had 
anticipated,  we  have  to  resort  to  an  unorthodox  page  numbering.  For 
example,  we  had  planned  a  96-page  July  issue,  and  suddenly  found,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  that  it  was  going  to  take  eight  more  pages.  The  outside 
pages  already  had  been  printed  and  numbered,  so  we  had  to  resort  to 
inserting  eight  pages  numbered  49A  through  49H.  And  therein  lies  the 
travesty.  These  eight  pages  appeared  before  page  49  instead  of  after. 
Many  of  you  have  told  me  you  figured  it  out  in  a  hurry.  For  those  of 
you  who  are  frustrated:  turn  to  page  49  for  the  awards  story;  then  turn 
back  eight  pages  to  49A  and  read  on  to  the  bottom  of  page  49FI;  and  then 
turn  to  page  50.  You  then  will  have  the  awards  story  in  sequence. 

To  those  of  you  who  inquired:  No,  the  July  Bulletin  was  not  late  because 
the  editor  was  under  the  weather.  The  addressed  envelopes  were  sent  to 
us  forty-four  days  late.  We  learned  one  thing:  that  a  lot  of  our  members 
are  disturbed  when  Bulletins  do  not  get  to  them  on  ti,me. 

Because  of  the  growing  slowness  with  which  second  class  mail  moves,  we 
have  tried  to  shift  the  mailing  date  of  the  Bulletin  from  the  fifth  of  the 
month  to  the  first. 

The  tallying  of  the  ballots,  while  always  a  long  and  time-consuming 
task,  is  not  without  its  excitement.  Strangely  enough,  once  ten  percent 
of  the  ballots  are  in,  one  can  forecast  with  about  seventy-five  percent  ac¬ 
curacy  which  will  be  the  winners.  The  other  twenty-five  percent  adds 
zest  to  the  pursuit  of  counting.  And  this  year  some  of  the  races  were  un¬ 
decided  until  the  final  vote;  in  fact,  two  were  so  close  that  we  retallied 
to  be  sure  the  count  was  correct. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  Regional  Test  Garden  Program  pick  up.  For  many 
of  the  smaller  hybridizers,  off  the  beaten  path,  it  seems  to  be  about  the 
only  program  of  getting  recognition  for  their  seedlings.  And  some  of  the 
Regional  Test  Gardens  are  well  run  operations.  AIS  owes  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  dedication  of  those  irisarians  who  operate  the  Test  Garden 
Program,  and  to  Bob  Minnick,  who  is  devoting  time  and  energy  to  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program. 

Leave  on  the  14th  of  August  to  help  Kay  move  into  her  new  home  in 
Conroe,  Texas.  Drew  is  a  little  upset,  for  he  hears  it  is  not  bearded  iris 
territory.  Will  have  to  get  some  spurias  and  Louisianas.  Part  of  the 
Bethany  garden  will  be  moved  to  Copperas  Gove,  Texas,  with  another 
grandson  who  is  getting  to  be,  at  the  age  of  eight,  quite  an  interested 
irisarian;  part  will  be  moved  to  the  home  garden  in  Omaha;  and  where 
there  is  a  surplus,  Drew  is  going  to  experiment  with  seeing  if  he  can  work 
out  a  system  of  making  his  TBs  bloom  in  Conroe.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  trying  to  set  up  a  garden  of  irises  for  the  daughter  in  Virginia. 

It  has  been  hot  and  dry,  and  then  hot  and  humid,  in  Nebraska,  too  much 
so  to  work  in  the  garden  except  in  cool  of  morning  and  evening;  but  for 
some  reason  the  weeds  don’t  see,m  to  mind.  I  look  in  dismay  at  one  bed 
that  never  got  weeded. 

August  proved  to  be  a  busy  month  for  us,  iris-wise.  The  preparation 
of  the  Judges  Choice  ballots  took  the  usual  time,  but  the  checking  of 
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addresses  of  judges  took  more  time  than  it  should.  The  first  ballots  began 
to  come  back  before  the  last  were  out.  Then  on  August  14  to  Bethany, 
Okla.  Kay  had  dug  the  newer  irises,  but  there  were  some  good  old  reli¬ 
ables  that  we  wanted,  so  dug  them.  Then  off  to  Conroe,  Texas,  where 
Kay  now  lives,  at  27226  Lana  Lane,  77301.  While  Kay  and  Irene  were 
busy  unpacking  and  getting  furniture  fitted  to  a  brand  new  house,  I 
improved  my  time  by  posting  the  record  cards  with  the  awards,  for  the 
last  part  of  the  copy  for  the  Check  List.  Found  that  Kay  was  farther 
along  than  I  had  anticipated.  Speaking  of  awards,  I  found  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  looking  up  the  EC,  the  HC  and  the  JC  awards  was  greater  than 
I  had  anticipated,  and  in  so, me  ways  I  regret  having  started  it,  for  I  am 
certain  there  are  some  omissions.  But  once  having  started  it,  we  had  to 
try  to  get  as  compete  a  list  as  possible.  Where  there  are  omissions  or 
corrections,  we  will  count  it  as  a  favor  if  hybridizers  will  furnish  us  the 
correct  information,  and  we  will  post  the  official  records,  and  try  to 
print  corrections  in  the  Bulletin.  Of  course,  the  thing  that  has  complicated 
the  checking  for  as  complete  a  list  as  we  can  is  our  promise  to  get  the 
1969  Check  List  into  your  hands  as  soon  as  possible. 

Once  the  house  was  in  order,  we  set  up  Kay’s  office,  and  went  over  the 
three  week’s  accumulation  of  mail  and  registrations,  for  Kay  was  unable 
to  do  anything  for  about  that  period,  since  the  files  has  preceded  her  to 
Conroe. 

Then  proofreading  copy  for  the  1969  Check  List,  so  we  can  get  the 
first  signatures  on  the  printing  presses. 

On  August  23  we  leave  for  Copperas  Cove,  Texas,  to  set  up  the  iris 
garden  for  another  irisarian  grandson,  and  to  be  with  another  daughter 
while  her  army  husband  has  another  operation  on  the  fractured  leg  of 
almost  three  years  ago. 

Plan  to  leave  late  in  the  week,  stopping  at  Wichita  on  the  way  home, 
to  set  up  the  publicity  for  the  1971  convention.  I  note  a  lot  of  interest  in 
this  convention. 

Plan  to  arrive  home  in  Omaha  on  the  weekend,  where  we  face  the 
problem  of  getting  irises  from  Bethany  into  the  home  garden,  and  the 
problem  of  tallying  the  Judges  Choice  ballots,  tallying  the  Symposium 
ballot  results  from  the  RVPs,  and  checking  copy  for  the  October  Bulletin. 
It  will  be  a  rush  job,  for  we  hope  to  have  the  October  Bulletin  in  the  mail 
on  October  1. 

Vacation!!  Sometimes  I  swear  that  I  am  working  harder  in  retirement 
than  ever  before  in  my  life.  But  it  has  been  fun,  and  if  it  results  in  the 
betterment  of  the  American  Iris  Society  and  irises,  I  don’t  mind. 

Had  a  delightful  telephone  conversation  with  Ila  Nunn  whie  I  was  in 
Conroe.  Regretted  not  being  abe  to  get  out  to  see  her,  but  will  another  time. 
I  was  intrigued  with  her  theories  on  breaking  the  taboo  on  growing  bearded 
irises  in  the  South;  she  had  found  that  irises  from  Southern  California  do 
reasonably  well,  and  that  often  she  finds  that  those  which  do  well  will 
have  CHINA  MAID  or  other  Southern  California  irises  in  their  pedigrees. 

The  area  around  Conroe  and  Houston,  with  its  woods  and  forests,  is 
beautiful,  but  for  one  from  the  plains  of  Nebraska,  the  humidity  is  so,me- 
thing. 

The  Sunday  Pictorial  Section  of  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express  for  May 
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31,  1970,  featured  irises.  The  front  cover  was  a  picture  in  color  of  Roy 
Brizendine’s  MILLIONAIRE,  and  the  inside  center  was  a  spread  in  color 
of  twelve  pictures  of  irises  and  iris  garden  scenes  taken  in  the  Earle  B. 
Damn  iris  garden.  The  pictures  and  the  accompanying  article  were  well 
done.  Garden  page  editors  often  are  looking  for  this  kind  of  material,  so 
get  acquainted  with  your  garden  page  editor.  Ordinarily,  they  prefer  to 
take  their  own  pictures,  but  we  do  have  some  color  separations  which  we 
can  loan. 

Members  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Secretary  Benson’s  operation  for  a 
detached  retina  was  successful,  and  that  he  got  back  in  the  office  on 
August  3. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  will  be  held  in  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  in  November.  Members  who  have  items  of  business  which  they  feel 
the  Board  should  discuss  should  mail  their  suggestions  to  President  Bledsoe. 


Seventeen  Day’s  Accumulation  of 
Mail  at  Editor’s  Office.  “It  ‘don’t’ 
hardly  pay  ‘no’  more  to  take  a  va¬ 
cation.” 


Arrived  back  in  Omaha  August 
31  in  time  to  get  the  mail,  and  could 
have  had  a  heart  attack  when  I  saw 
what  they  dragged  out — one  of  those 
big  canvas  mail  bags  stuffed  clear 
full.  My  work  was  cut  out  for  me, 
and  Labor  Day  proved  to  be  just 
that.  But  it  is  all  behind  me  now. 

Went  to  Wichita  to  give  some  of¬ 
ficial  AIS  presence  to  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  twenty-second  annivers¬ 
ary  of  the  Wichita  Iris  Club.  Of 
their  early  membership,  nine  still 
are  members,  with  eight  of  the 
founders  present.  The  club  has 
grown,  with  some  208  members,  119 
of  whom  are  AIS  members.  We  were 
glad  to  see  Hugo  and  Dora  Wall 
among  those  founders,  and  during 
the  picnic  (really  a  tremendous  ban¬ 
quet),  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Walls  and  the  Jendels.  The 
meeting  was  an  enthusiastic  one,  and 
Mrs.  Woodman  added  zest  to  the 
meeting  with  the  charm  of  her  pre¬ 
siding.  It  was  pleasant  to  visit  with 
old  and  new  friends  during  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  a  real  pleasure  to  have 
time  to  talk  with  such  people  as 
John  Ohl  and  Fred  Paulson  and  Jim 
Fry  and  so  many  others.  The  Wich¬ 
ita  group  is  a  tremendous  group  of 
friendly  people. 
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From  my  desk,  I  have  a  real  opportunity  to  appraise  the  work  of  the 
Directors,  and  it  is  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Bill  Bledsoe  is  a  dedicated 
and  dynamic  president,  and  I  can  feel  the  untold  hours  he  has  poured  into 
the  job.  Dr.  Wall  made  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  Society, 
and  his  report  aready  has  had  an  impact  in  reorganization  and  financing. 
Fie  deserves  great  credit  for  the  work  he  has  done  in  judges  training,  and 
under  his  guidance,  an  authentic  list  of  judges  with  addresses  and  status 
is  being  assembled.  Dr.  Cosgrove  is  proving  to  be  a  vigorous  exhibitions 
chairman,  and  his  reports  are  thorough.  Perhaps  no  other  organization  has 
had  so  dedicated  a  membership  chairman  as  we  have  in  Earl  Browder. 
One  just  has  to  salute  the  man,  with  his  willingness  to  dig  deep  into  his 
own  pocket  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  in  these  critical  times.  Jake 
Scharff  has  done  very  well  in  helping  to  set  up  the  convention  guidelines, 
and  in  checking  insurance  programs  of  national  conventions.  Melba  Hamb- 
len  has  been  a  tower  of  strength,  both  in  registration  and  in  bringing  about 
a  consistent  pattern  of  awards.  Tom  Jacoby  has  represented  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Northeast  very  well,  and  as  editor  I  always  have  felt  better  because 
I  could  turn  to  him  for  advice.  Mrs.  McCaughey  is  an  energetic  chairman 
of  affiliates  and  sections,  and  she  has  amassed  a  figurative  mountain  of  his¬ 
torical  material  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  Ira  Wood,  who  headed  the 
preliminary  committee  for  the  Golden  Anniversary  issue,  and  set  its  outline, 
has  added  to  his  service  a  fresh,  new  approach  to  a  regional  handbook.  Fie 
and  Betty  deserve  the  plaudits  of  the  Society  for  this  work.  Dr.  Allen  has 
been  invaluable  in  setting  up  the  iris  foundation,  and  in  contacting  the 
people  who  had  to  be  talked  to  in  order  to  successfully  launch  the  enter¬ 
prise;  and  he  has  set  about  as  Scientific  Co,mmittee  chairman  to  develop 
guidelines  for  research  so  that  we  can  get  the  maximum  results.  Bob 
Schreiner  has  been  one  to  whom  all  of  us  have  turned  for  counsel,  and  the 
logistics  of  the  slide  program  which  he  heads  has  been  near  perfection. 

Each  was  brought  on  to  the  Board  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  each  has 
assumed  that  duty,  quietly  and  effectively.  I  am  sure  there  are  at  least  a 
half  dozen  of  the  Board  who  spend  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  the  per- 
fomance  of  their  duties. 

I  went  off  as  an  elected  member  of  the  Board  in  June,  although  I  remain 
a  voting  Board  member  so  long  as  I  am  editor.  As  I  left  this  position  as 
elected  Board  member,  a  rich  flood  of  memories  came  back  of  the  dedicated 
people  with  whom  I  had  served.  Of  these,  there  is  space  to  mention  only 
two.  Hubert  Fischer,  a  kind  and  considerate  man,  for  whom  I  have  de¬ 
veloped  real  respect,  is  the  Past- President  to  whom  all  of  us  turn.  Jay  Ack¬ 
erman  as  treasurer  has  developed  financial  records  that  are  a  joy  to  those 
who  seek  through  financial  statements  the  answers  to  problems  of  organ¬ 
ization. 

Rich  among  those  memories  is  the  train  ride  into  Chicago  on  which  I 
determined  not  to  accept  the  presidency.  There  were  several  reasons.  I 
knew  that  I  faced  surgery  which  might  be  terminal.  And,  despite  the 
great  honor  of  being  your  president,  the  problems  of  the  Bulletin  were  more 
fascinating  to  me. 

My  successor,  an  old  friend,  Glenn  Hanson,  also  was  brought  on  the 
Board  for  a  specific  purpose,  his  tax  expertise  in  helping  to  set  up  the  iris 
foundation. 
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AIS  Historical  Report 

Helen  McCaughey 

Some  years  ago,  when  this  office  was  created,  little  did  I  dream  the 
volume  of  publications,  pictures,  catalogs,  and  other  data  would  grow  to 
be  the  mountain  it  is  today.  The  contributions  came  slowly  at  first.  Then 
from  Mrs.  Ethel  Anson  Peckham,  who  put  together  the  data  for  the  1929 
and  1939  Check  Lists,  came  33  cartons  of  valuable  materials.  There  are 
clippings  from  the  Flower  Grower  magazine,  who  published  AIS  news  before 
the  Bulletin  came  into  being.  There  were  lovely  paintings  of  early  day  irises 
done  by  Mrs.  Peckham.  Most  of  these  are  on  display  at  the  St.  Louis 
office  for  all  to  enjoy.  A  box  of  copper  plates,  again  of  early  irises  done  by 
Mrs.  Peckham,  that  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  has  taken  to  Omaha,  for 
possible  use  in  future  AIS  Bulletins. 

Dr.  John  C.  Wister,  first  President  of  the  AIS,  made  a  contribution  of 
major  importance  to  the  Society,  when  he  gave  us  a  manuscript  he  had 
done  on  the  “First  Fifteen  Years. ”  A  very  detailed  manuscript,  it  permits 
us  to  know  the  early  day  struggles  and  accomplishments. 

In  the  years  following,  many  have  contributed  biographies,  pictures, 
letters,  catalogs,  and  other  items  that  help  fill  in  the  fifty  years  growth 
or  AIS.  Though  we  receive  these  items  gratefully,  special  thanks  are  due 
to  Roy  Oliphant  for  file  cards  and  notebooks  belonging  to  Carl  Salbach; 
Mrs.  Louise  Austin,  for  catalogs  and  work  sheets  used  by  Mr.  Austin,  at 
Rainbow  Hybridizing  Gardens  through  the  years.  To  Mrs.  Edith  Cleaves, 
for  special  letters  from  persons  no  longer  alive,  and  three  cartons  of  catalogs 
that  date  from  the  thirties.  Several  of  which  are  foreign  catalogs  I  had 
never  seen  before. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Payne,  the  man  most  famed  for  work  with  the  Japanese  irises, 
has  secured  in  the  archives  a  complete  record  of  his  hybridizing  efforts 
through  the  years.  The  records  are  so  complete  it  will  be  easy  in  the  future 
for  others  working  with  Japanese  iris  to  know  exactly  what  has  gone  on 
before.  Just  lately,  Mr.  Payne  has  given  the  Society  six  medals  awarded 
him  from  overseas  for  irises  in  competition.  They  include  the  Gold,  Silver 
and  Bronze  Medals  from  Internationale  Gartenbau  Ausstellung  at  Ham¬ 
burg  in  1963,  the  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  from  the  Wiener  Internationale 
Gartenbau  at  Vienna  in  1964,  and  the  Bronze  Staatspreis  Medal  from 
Hamburg,  1964.  These  valuable  medals  are  truly  impressive  to  add  to  our 
collection  of  iris  lore. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  full  set  of  medals  awarded  by  the  AIS 
on  display.  So  far,  we  have  only  the  Hybridizers  Medal  awarded  to  Carl 
Salbach,  again  thanks  to  Roy  Oliphant  for  his  efforts  in  our  behalf. 

Like  the  snail,  historical  work  progresses  slowly.  We  are  dependent  on 
the  contributions  of  others  in  making  a  success  of  the  job.  We  appreciate 
very  much  the  foresight  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  (Georgia)  Hinkle  in  donating  to 
AIS  her  records,  awards,  and  even  the  tweezers  she  has  used  through  the 
years.  While  she  is  still  using  these  things,  and  not  ready  to  part  with 
them,  she  has  sent  this  office  a  notarized  letter  assuring  that  we  shall 
receive  them  at  the  proper  time. 

Through  the  years  much  valuable  material  has  been  lost.  Things  that  are 
valuable  and  precious  to  one  person  mean  nothing  to  another  and  are 
destroyed.  We  have  lost  forever  most  of  the  records  of  the  work  during 
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the  first  fifty  years  of  our  Society.  I  would  hope  in  the  coming  years  we 
will  see  the  value  of  preserving  the  documents  and  records,  and  jnake 
provisions  that  they  will  not  be  destroyed,  but  kept  for  irisarians  now,  and 
in  the  future.  Let’s  think  of  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  and  leave 
important  items  to  them,  that  have  been  lost  for  the  main  part,  to  us. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  ROSE 
AND  PINK  AMOENAS 

Jesse  E.  Wills 

The  article  by  Phil  Williams  on  “Breeding  Pink  Amoenas”  in  the  July 
1970  Bulletin  interested  me  so  much  that  I  was  inspired  to  write  some  com¬ 
ments  of  my  own.  Let  me  add  to  the  account  of  a  young  Tennessee  iris 
breeder  some  experiences  of  an  elderly  Tennessean  who  has  used  an  entirely 
different  approach. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  have  been  working  for  rose  or  red  amoenas  rather 
than  pink  ones,  but  some  pink  amoenas  may  come  out  of  this.  In  fact, 
some  already  have,  though  they  are  not  good  enough. 

Next,  let  me  note  that  there  are  three  entirely  different  types  of  pink 
irises;  first,  the  shell  pinks  with  tangerine  beards  to  which  Mr.  Williams 
refers;  second,  the  lavender  or  orchid-pinks — DREAMCASTLE,  for  in¬ 
stance,  (CLOUD  CAPERS  is  a  pink  amoena  from  this  type);  third,  the 
pink  blends.  This  last  group  is  not  popular  now  and  examples  are  mostly 
out  of  date,  but  Dr.  Kleinsorge,  the  Sasses,  and  Paul  Cook  all  produced 
these.  DAYBREAK,  which  nearly  won  a  Dykes  medal  years  ago,  was  of 
this  group.  I  have  always  liked  them. 

Thirdly,  the  type  of  rose  iris  I  like  have  more  yellow  or  brown  with  the 
light  red,  and  less  purple  than  such  rose  irises  as  MARY  RANDALL.  I 
have  named  several  rose  blends  in  the  past  that  .met  this  standard. 

My  account  must  start  with  BRIGHT  HERALD.  When  I  read  the 
parentage  of  BROADWAY  STAR  as  involving  PINNACLE,  MAYTIME, 
and  EXTRAVANGANZA,  it  seemed  to  me  a  natural  to  cross  it  with  my 
yellow  amoenas  which  way  back  had  come  from  pink  bitones.  I  have  never 
made  a  cross  which  was  as  successful  in  giving  me  what  I  looked  for.  From 
BROADWAY  STAR  times  a  yellow  amoena,  which  was  later  named 
SILVERGILT,  I  got  several  rose  a;moenas  and  near  rose  amoenas,  the  best 
of  which  was  named  BRIGHT  HERALD.  These  were  seedlings  of  similar 
type  from  other  yellow  amoenas,  but  none  as  good.  A  somewhat  different 
cross  brought  BROADWAY  STAR  into  my  line  again  later  on. 

I  had  nothing  much  to  cross  BRIGHT  HERALD  with  except  its  own 
sibs,  but  I  did  cross  it  with  Geddes  Douglas’s  QUEEN’S  TASTE.  One  of 
the  seedlings  from  this  has  proved  of  value  in  later  breeding. 

I  had  a  few  other  possibilities — 11-61,  which  came  from  PINK  SHA¬ 
DOWS,  a  shell  pink  of  mine,  times  WATERMELON.  This  was  a  bright, 
peach  pink  bitone  of  nice  form,  but  not  large.  It  has  been  helpful.  Another 
I  have  kept  on  using  is  1-62,  from  two  of  ,my  pink  seedlings.  This  is  much 
like  WINE  AND  ROSES,  with  even  more  contrast  between  the  standards 
and  falls.  It  is  a  bigger  flower,  of  good  form,  but  the  haft  is  rather  rough. 
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In  the  last  two  years  I  have  saved  several  seedlings  from  it. 

I  decided  that  if  I  wanted  more  rose  or  red  amoenas,  I  had  to  create 
more  material  to  work  with.  I  also  wanted  to  incorporate  Paul  Cook’s 
WHOLE  CLOTH  strain  into  the  line.  I  accordingly  picked  out  a  vigorous 
rose  red  bitone  of  mine,  62-61,  which  came  from  a  rose-red  seedling  tracing 
back  to  CARNTON,  and  from  ROSE  TRIBUTE,  a  rose  blend  of  mine.  I 
crossed  62-61  several  times  with  BRIGHT  HERALD,  and  also  with  55-63, 
a  lavender  blue  a,moena  of  nice  flaring  form  which  came  from  WHOLE 
CLOTH  times  my  10-57.  This  last  was  a  pink  seedling  from  MARY  RAN¬ 
DALL,  but  I  have  never  been  sure  it  was  the  real  parent.  Neither  55-63,  or 
any  of  its  sisters,  showed  any  signs  of  such  parentage,  and  the  real  pollen 
parent  may  have  been  a  blue  amoena  of  my  own  breeding  which  I  used 
on  WHOLE  CLOTH.  I  worked  with  the  latter,  by  the  way,  because  for 
some  years  I  had  difficulty  keeping  and  blooming  MELODRAMA. 

The  cross  of  the  red  bicolor,  62-61,  with  55-63  the  WHOLE  CLOTH 
seedling,  gave  me  a  few  purple  amoenas  which  would  have  rejoiced  my 
heart  years  ago  when  I  was  working  for  a  better  WABASH,  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bicolors  with  yellow  or  light  tan  standards  and  rose-lavender  or 
rose-purple  falls,  some  fairly  good,  and  a  very  few  rose-lavender  amoenas 
with  white  or  nearly  white  standards.  Of  these,  the  best  was  26-66,  grey 
white  standards  with  s,mooth,  light  rose-lavender  falls.  Its  form  is  good, 
but  it  is  rather  small.  It  was  not  a  vigorous  grower  at  first,  but  has  improved 
somewhat  in  this  respect.  The  cross  of  62-61  times  BRIGHT  HERALD 
did  not  give  any  amoenas,  but  did  give  several  very  nice  pink  and  rose-red 
bitones.  I  have,  of  course,  tried  to  cross  these  with  26-66,  or  its  sister  seed¬ 
lings,  but  have  not  been  too  successful  as  yet.  I  lost  one  of  the  best  rose 
bitones.  Another  I  tried  a  good  deal  has  failed  to  set  seed,  though  it  has 
good  pollen. 

Now  I  must  go  back  to  pick  up  another  key  seedling,  75-62.  It  came 
from  BROADWAY  STAR  times  a  near  pink  amoena  seedling  which  in 
turn  came  from  one  of  my  rose-red  blends  crossed  with  a  yellow  amoena 
(not  SILVERGILT).  This  flower,  75-62,  is  a  tall  white  with  a  light  pinkish 
wash  over  the  upper  half  of  the  falls.  In  a  sense  it  is  a  near  pink  a,moena, 
though  not  one  with  a  tangerine  beard.  When  crossed  with  20-64,  from  a 
sister  seedling  times  BRIGHT  HERALD,  it  gave  me  52-67,  very  much 
like  BRIGHT  HERALD,  a  little  deeper  in  the  falls,  with  a  small  blue  flush 
by  the  tip  of  the  beard.  While  nice,  I  have  not  thought  it  a  sufficient  im¬ 
provement  to  name.  The  same  75-62  crossed  with  32-64  (QL^EEN'S 
TASTE  times  BRIGHT  HERALD)  gave  me  72-68.  This  did  not  bloom  in 
1969  but  several  stalks  in  1970  impressed  me  considerably.  The  standards 
are  white,  the  falls  are  brown-rose,  so.mewhat  like  those  of  BRIGHT  HER¬ 
ALD,  but  several  shades  lighter  and  a  little  browner.  The  form  is  good 
and  the  flower  is  rather  clean,  but  could  be  larger.  It  is  a  pink  amoena, 
I  suppose,  of  a  sort.  It  is  fertile  both  ways. 

A  pink  b’tone,  9-67,  was  also  interesting.  Its  parentage  was  1 1-61  (PINK 
SHADOWS  times  WATERMELON)  times  BRIGHT  HERALD.  It 
crossed  with  26-66  gave  me  11-69,  with  white  standards  and  ruffled  laven¬ 
der  rose  falls,  much  like  26-66,  but  larger  and  taller.  Besides  the  good  ones 
noted,  I  am  using  seedlings  obtained  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  from 
WINE  and  ROSES  times  BRIGHT  HERALD,  PIPES  OF  PAN  times 
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BRIGHT  HERALD,  MELODRAMA  times  BRIGHT  HERALD,  and 
CLOUD  CAPERS  times  BRIGHT  HERALD. 

That  I  have  been  trying  hard  in  this  line  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  I 
numbered  23  seedlings  of  the  general  type  in  1966;  22  in  1967,  22  in  1968, 
17  in  1969,  and  26  in  1970.  I  might  explain  that  I  number  fairly  freely, 
marking  seedlings  that  I  .move  out  to  see  again,  or  to  use  further  in  cross¬ 
ing.  I  find  that  I  am  apt  to  lose  seedlings  left  in  the  rows. 

I  have  tried  other  approaches  to  pink  amoenas.  For  instance,  I  crossed 
a  very  pale  blue  amoena  from  WHOLE  CLOTH  with  several  of  my  shell 
pinks,  but  have  not  yet  seen  the  results. 

Getting  back  to  Mr.  Williams'  article,  I  do  not  have  BABY'S  BONNET 
but  have  used  JAVA  DOVE,  though  I  have  not  seen  the  results.  This  year 
I  was  favorably  impressed  with  Schreiners'  SNOWLINE  and  used  it  con¬ 
siderably. 


A  Fragrance  Garden 

Mary  Duvall 

A  public  garden  devoted  to  sweet  scented  flowers  is  being  developed  as 
a  Civic  Project  by  the  Ladyslippers  of  Parkway  Garden  Club  at  The  Min¬ 
nesota  Organization  of  Blind,  Inc.  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Fragrant  irises  in 
quantity  were  used  in  the  perennial  bed,  as  well  as  in  the  lily  bed.  Irises 
other  than  tall  bearded  will  be  added  as  we  discover  the  most  fragrant  ones. 

In  my  own  garden,  I  found  that  a  large  clump  of  EXOTIC  BLUE  has 
the  ,most  pervasive  fragrance  of  all.  It  can  be  easily  detected  three  feet 
away,  so  I've  used  this  as  my  standard  for  fragrance.  Another  with  an 
especially  pleasing  perfume  is  PATRICIAN'S  SWEETHEART,  a  very 
lovely  stately  white  with  a  golden  blush  at  the  hafts.  Two  members  of  the 
Twin  City  Iris  Society  also  helped  our  garden  club  select  fragrant  irises, 
and  donated  forty  rhizomes  for  the  garden  from  their  own  plantings. 

Using  five  rhizomes  of  each  cultivar,  I  planted  circular  clumps  of 
BRONZE  BELL,  ZANTHA,  COPPER  HALO,  CHRISTMAS  ANGEL, 
PALOMINO,  PATRICIAN’S  SWEETHEART,  EXOTIC  BLUE,  BLUE 
SAPPHIRE,  BLUE  LINEN,  CHINESE  LANTERN  and  ELEANOR'S 
PRIDE.  One  or  two  rhizomes  of  MINNESOTA  SKIES,  BRAVE  BAN¬ 
NER  and  others  were  used,  making  a  total  of  ninety  rhizomes.  Of  the  older 
cultivars,  fragrant  MARY  E.  NICHOLS,  BLACK  FOREST,  SABLE, 
AMIGO,  NAOMI  and  CAPRICE  have  also  been  added  to  the  perennial 
bed,  as  a  beginning.  Only  the  most  aromatic  plants  will  be  retained  as  they 
develop  into  clumps  which  require  division. 

Other  plants  which  we  used  were  peonies,  lilies  (Ja,mboree,  Madonna, 
Regale),  hosta  plantaginea,  daylilies.  In  the  perennial  bed  the  irises  are 
interplanted  with  phlox  paniculata,  dictamnus,  monarda,  buddleia,  jon¬ 
quils,  tuberoses  and  chrysanthemums.  Roses  and  annuals  around  the  bird 
bath  which  prove  most  effective  are  blue  lace  petunias,  sweet  alyssum  and 
nicotiana.  (I  also  planted  it  under  my  bedroom  window  to  enjoy  the  frag¬ 
rance  as  it  wafts  in  with  the  evening  breezes.)  A  large  bed  of  mingonette 
was  my  favorite  this  summer.  Two  elevated  beds  containing  twenty-six 
varieties  of  herbs  have  been  added.  These  plants  probably  are  enjoyed 
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most  by  the  blind  visitors  to  the  garden.  Scented  geraniums  will  be  included 
next  spring. 

In  addition  to  evergreens,  flowering  trees  and  lilacs  complement  the 
fenced-in  area.  Mme.  Antoine  Buchner  is  a  very  deliciously  fragrant  lilac 
that  is  truly  lovely  when  in  bloom.  Although  classed  as  a  double  pink  lilac, 
the  immense  panicles  open  to  give  a  bicolor  effect.  It  perfumes  the  whole 
area  in  my  own  yard. 

At  the  Milwaukee  convention  I  paid  particular  attention  to  the  fragrance 
of  the  newest  introductions.  COPPER  CRAFT  was  easily  the  most  frag¬ 
rant  of  all  the  irises  I  checked.  Although  it  was  very  badly  faded  when  I 
saw  it  again  the  next  day  in  inclement  weather,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
trying  it  in  the  garden  as  it  becomes  more  readily  available,  hoping  that 
Minnesota  weather  will  be  less  damaging  to  the  bloom. 

We  have  enjoyed  planting  the  garden  and  hope  that  others  who  are 
in  the  area  will  visit  it,  especially  during  iris  season. 


LORD  OF  JUNE 

Dora  Wall 

I  have  seen  this  iris  only  once,  but  I  shall  always  remember  it. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  by  today’s  standards,  LORD  OF  JUNE  is  a 
very  bad  iris.  The  most  unsophisticated  hybridizer  of  today  would  most 
likely  compost  it  should  it  appear  among  his  seedlings.  Yet  at  the  moment 
and  in  the  spot  where  I  saw  it,  it  was  perfect. 

When  the  AIS  convention  met  in  St.  Louis  some  years  ago,  the  members 
were  privileged  to  visit  a  very  old  garden  which  had  been  developed  by 
one  family  for  three  generations.  The  last  member  of  the  family  was  now 
old  and  had  arranged  to  give  the  place  to  a  church  group  for  a  retreat. 
I  think  we  were  the  last  public  viewers  allowed  in  the  garden. 

Our  busses  stopped  at  the  north  gate.  We  walked  south  down  a  long 
lane  flanked  by  all  sorts  of  old  and  interesting  trees.  We  came  upon  the 
house,  a  large  white  frame  building,  which  no  doubt  had  been  added  to 
and  remodeled  through  the  years. 

On  the  east  side  there  was  a  long  porch  and  there  were  terraces,  all  ap¬ 
propriately  landscaped.  Continuing  east  from  the  terraces  and  down  a 
gentle  slope  was  a  lawn  about  the  width  of  the  house.  This  strip  of  grass 
had  wooded  areas  on  either  side,  with  paths  going  down  between  the  grass 
and  the  woods.  Here  bloomed  many  a  flowering  shrub  and  some  perennials. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  stood  a  gazebo.  This  consisted  of  a  raised  plat¬ 
form  with  a  low  wall  around  the  back  and  sides  and  steps  going  down  the 
front  or  west  side,  Vines  climbed  on  the  outside  and  some  benches  stood 
on  the  platform. 

If  you  sat  on  one  of  these  benches,  say  at  sunset,  looking  toward  the 
west,  your  eyes  would  rest  on  a  pool  surrounded  by  grasses  and  other  leaf 
plants.  But  right  in  the  middle  of  the  opposite  side  stood  a  huge  clump 
of  LORD  OF  JUNE — reflected  in  the  pool. 

LORD  OF  JUNE  is  fairly  tall.  It  is  an  amoena  of  rather  vague  coloring. 
Its  falls  are  long,  droopy,  and  look  a  little  tired. 
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Many  times  I  have  mentally  gone  over  irises  that  I  know,  to  try  to  place 
another  one  in  its  place.  But  it  won’t  work.  One  of  our  crisp  modern  ones 
would  almost  violate  the  spot.  The  one  that  conveyed  the  relaxed  restful 
mood  of  the  place  just  happened  to  be  LORD  OF  JUNE — Yeld  1911. 


1969  CHECK  LIST 

Preparations  are  being  made  as  this  Bulletin  goes  on  the  presses  to 
get  the  first  96  pages  to  print.  Order  your  copy  at  pre-publication  price 
of  $5.00,  from 

C.  W.  Benson,  Secretary 
American  Iris  Society 

2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 


HISTORICAL 


From  Somewhere 

Walking  through  a  secluded  portion  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Gardens, 
the  Czar  was  suddenly  challenged  by  an  armed  sentry.  Startled,  the  Czar 
identified  himself  to  the  awed  soldier  and  asked  what  he  was  doing  there 
and  what  he  was  guarding. 

“I  don’t  know,  sire,”  replied  the  sentry.  “The  captain  told  me  and  three 
other  men  to  guard  this  spot.  We’ve  been  taking  turns  for  three  years  now. 
There’s  always  a  man  here,  day  and  night.” 

The  Czar  called  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  and  questioned  him.  The  of¬ 
ficer  explained  that  he  had  no  reason  whatever  for  wanting  to  guard  that 
particular  area,  but  that  regulations  called  for  it. 

Determined  to  find  the  reason  for  such  an  unusual  post,  the  Czar  ordered 
an  investigation  of  the  records.  It  was  learned  that  the  regulation  covering 
the  assignment  of  sentries  to  the  post  dated  back  almost  125  years,  and  that 
four  men  had  always  been  needed  to  handle  the  job.  Nearly  500  man- 
years  had  been  devoted  to  guarding  an  unknown  object. 

The  infuriated  Czar  had  the  archives  searched  more  thoroughly,  and  the 
reason  for  the  curious  order  was  finally  uncovered. 

Catherine  the  Great,  it  transpired,  had  once  planted  an  iris  at  that  spot 
and  had  ordered  the  Palace  Guard  to  see  to  it  that  the  iris  was  not  trampled 
down.  Sentries  had  been  ordered  to  watch  the  area. 

The  order  had  never  been  countermanded. 
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HypONeXI 

Soluble  PLANT  FOOD  Complete 


mm 


MOWS  IETTER  PUNTS  INDOORS  OR  OUTDOORS 
In  Pooreit  Soil  —  Even  in  Sand  or  Water 

Preferred  by  millions  for  30  years.  Simply  dissolve 
in  waler  and  feed  all  plants  through  roots  or  foliage. 
Clean,  odorless.  If  dealer  can't  supply,  send  SI  for 
10  ozs.  -  makes  60  gals.  75-Product  Catalog  free. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEM.  CO.,  Copley,  Ohio  44321,  U.S.A. 


WICHITA 

1971 


Display  Advertising  Directory 


AIS  covers  .  23 

AIS  PINS  .  65 

AIS  publications  . 37,  96 

Genus  Iris  by  Dykes  .  19 


Hyponex  .  87 

50th  anniversary  medals  . 21,  87 

Top  o’  the  Ridge  .  19 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NO  ELECTION 

There  will  be  no  mail  election  for  the  Board,  after  all.  Larry  Harder, 
the  nominee  by  petition,  decided  to  withdraw  his  name  for  consideration. 


IMPORTANT  -  HYBRIDIZERS 
AND  INTRODUCERS 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  written  hybridizers  and  introducers  about 
two  classes  of  irises: 

1.  Irises  introduced  but  for  which  we  have  no  registration.  These  irises 
are  not  eligible  for  awards  until  they  have  been  introduced. 

2.  Irises  registered  and  which  someone  says  are  in  commerce.  Again,  we 
cannot  list  these  irises  as  introduced  until  we  get  proof  of  introduction,  nor 
are  they  eligible  for  awards  until  we  have  proof  of  introduction  on  file. 

We  have  succeeded,  with  the  fine  cooperation  of  both  hybridizers  and 
introducers,  in  making  the  records  more  complete,  but  we  still  get  trace  of 
some  irises  in  both  classes. 

The  1969  Check  List  is  about  65%  ready  for  the  printer.  Since  it  is 
camera  ready  copy  for  offset  press,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  these  addi¬ 
tions  in  alphabetical  order,  but  in  the  interest  of  as  complete  information 
as  possible,  we  can  add  this  information  as  an  appendix. 

If  you  know  of  such  irises,  and  you  can  give  us  information,  write: 

Kay  N.  Negus 


27226  Lana  Lane 


Conroe,  Texas  77301 
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CLARA  REES 

Clara  Rees  and  SNOW  FLURRY  indeed  altered  the  history  of 
modern  irises,  and  word  had  no  sooner  reached  us  of  the  death  of 
Miss  Rees  when  a  move  was  started  for  a  memorial  for  this  gracious 
lady  whom  we  who  work  in  irises  had  come  to  love.  As  we  write  this, 
three  checks  already  have  come  in,  as  a  memorial  to  Clara  Rees  and 
her  famous  SNOW  FLLTRRY,  and  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  iris  foundation.  This  organization  now  is  in  the  process  of 
being  incorporated,  and  those  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the  memorial 
for  Miss  Rees  may  send  checks  to  Jay  Ackerman,  Treasurer  American 
Iris  Society,  3535  Waverly  Hills  Road,  Lansing,  Michigan  48917. 
Write  the  checks  to  AIS  Rees  Memorial  Fund,  and  a  committee  will 
find  a  suitable  memorial  when  the  foundation  is  under  way. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

AWARD  FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  TO  A 
LOCAL  CLUB  MEMBER— SPECIAL  IRIS 
SHOW  PRIZE  —  OR  DOOR  PRIZE 


AIS  OFFICIAL  MEDAL  COMMEMORATING  THE  SOCIETY’S  50th  ANNIVERSARY 


(Designed  by  Mrs.  Ann  Branch  Dasch,  Timonium,  Maryland) 

The  obverse  depicts  the  AIS  seal.  The  reverse  symbolizes  the  progress  of  the  society  and  of  the 
iris  during  the  half  century.  The  medal  size  and  thickness  are  approximately  double  those  of  a 
half-dollar. 

Limited  mintage: 

METAL  NUMBER  *  PRICE,  EACH 

BRONZE  (ANTIQUATED)  .  3,750  $1.25 

STERLING  SILVER  (INDIVIDUALLY  SERIAL-NUMBERED)  ..  250  7.50 

Plastic  boxes  as  containers  for  medals,  with  green  foam  rubber  pad  .20 

(Each  medal  is  packaged  in  an  individual  polyethylene  envelope) 

A  lifetime  opportunity  for  a  treasured  AIS  keepsake!  These  medals  will  be  collectors’  items  almost 
from  the  start!  To  discourage  speculation,  not  more  than  ten  bronze  and  two  silver  medals  may  be 
ordered  by  one  person!  Send  your  order  today  with  proper  remittance  to: 

CLIFFORD  W.  BENSON,  AIS  Executive  Secretary 
2315  Tower  Grove  Boulevard  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 

Don’t  Wait  —  You’ll  Be  Too  Late! 
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ATTENTION— INTRODUCERS  and  HYBRIDIZERS 

We  will  start  making  the  copy  for  the  1971  Registrations  and 
Introductions  for  1970  about  November  1.  If  you  have  not  received 
word  by  October  15  that  we  have  received  and  recorded  your  intro¬ 
ductions,  write  right  away,  and  enclose  proof  of  introduction,  to: 

Kay  N.  Negus 

27226  Lana  Lane  Conroe,  Texas  77301 


HELP  WANTED 

Wanted — information  on  the  whereabouts  of  the  following  named  Iris  crist  at  a 
clones. 

“Crested  Fairy”  (Henry  1944)  and  “Pearl  White”  (Nesbit  1932),  AIS  Check- 
List  1939. 

“Crested  Gem”  (Henry  1948)  and  “Crested  Ivory”  (Henry  1948)  AIS  Check- 
List  1949. 

“Major”  (Nesbit  1932). 

Please  send  any  information  to  Harry  Bishop,  RFD  1,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050. 


PHOTOSTAT  COPIES  OF  REGISTRATIONS  AND  BULLETIN  ARTICLES 
To  those  who  have  inquired:  We  have  on  file  most  of  the  original  registration 
applications  since  1960.  These  often  contain  more  complete  information  than  the 
necessarily  cryptic  published  registration  information.  For  those  seeking  to  trace 
and  identify  irises,  we  can  make  copies  of  the  original  application  for  twenty-five 
cents.  Likewise,  we  can  reproduce  any  Bulletin  article  for  twenty-five  cents  a  page. 
Send  money  and  requests  to  the  Omaha  office. 


AIS  MEMBERSHIP  RATES 


Annual  . $  7.50 

Triennial  .  18.75 

Family  .  9.00 

Family  Triennial  .  22.50 

Youth  member,  with  others  of  family  as 

Youth  member,  with  no  others  of  family 


Sustaining  . $  15.00 

Research  .  37.50 

Life  .  150.00 

Family  Life  .  187.50 

members  .  1.50 

as  members  .  2.50 


SECTION  DUES 

Send  dues,  making  check  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society,  to  Clif¬ 
ford  W.  Benson,  Secretary,  American  Iris  Society,  2315  Tower  Grove 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110. 


Japanese 

Median 

Rebloomer 

Siberian 

Spuria 

Single  Annual 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$  3.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

Single  Triennial 

5.00 

5.00 

7.50 

3.00 

2.50 

Family  Annual 

2.50 

2.50 

4.00 

2.00 

1.50 

Family  Triennial 

6.00 

6.00 

10.00 

6.00 

3.50 

Annual  Supporting 

3.00 

3.00 

5.00 

3.00 

Important:  Section  dues,  if  paid  through  AIS,  MUST  be  for  the  same  duration 
as  your  AIS  dues.  AIS  FAMILY  member  desiring  SINGLE  Section  membership, 
PLEASE  indicate  which  person  is  applying  for  Section  membership. 
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BULLETIN  ADVERTISING  RATES 


COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 
Rates  per  four  issues — no  discounts 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


to  exceed  six  lines  . 

. $12.50 

12  lines)  . 

. $20.00 

$  9.00 

One-half  page  . 

. $32.50 

13.00 

Two-thirds  page  . 

.  42.50 

18.00 

Three-fourths  page  . 

.  47.50 

24.00 

One  page  . 

.  60.00 

Note:  Display  advertising  rates  are  per  single  issue.  Cost  of  engravings  extra. 

Discount  of  20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  the  calendar  year. 

Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

The  American  Iris  Society 
2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 


REGISTRATIONS— INTRODUCTIONS 

Registrations  $3.00  each. 

Introductions:  Free  recording.  Be  sure  that  your  catalogue  or  printed  list  of  intro¬ 
ductions  is  filed  with  the  registrar  and  that  each  is  marked  plainly.  Irises  not  recorded 
as  introduced  are  not  eligible  for  awards  higher  than  HC.  Irises  advertised  in  the 
October  1968  and  the  January,  April  and  July  1969  AIS  Bulletins  are  automatically 
recorded  as  1969  introductions.  Mail  to  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  North  58th  St., 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68104. 


IRIS  SLIDES  FOR  RENTAL 

The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  numbers  of  excellent  sets  of  iris  slides  for 
rental .  Each  set  contains  100  slides,  35mm  size.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  irises 
accompanies  each  set.  Ideal  for  a  program  for  your  iris  meetings  and  garden  club 
meetings,  these  slides  are  a  fine  way  to  study  the  new  irises.  Are  you  considering, 
or  would  you  like  to  see,  some  new  irises?  What  better  way  than  to  rent  a  set 
of  slides  and  keep  informed  on  the  newer  varieties. 

For  that  additional  program  fill-out  the  following  sets  are  offered: 

.  .  .  Set  of  the  newer  tall  bearded  irises,  including  many  of  the  recent  award 
winners — top  favorites — and  selected  garden  scenes. 

.  .  .  Set  of  various  bearded  species  and  hybrids,  other  than  tall  bearded,  including 
standard  dwarf,  intermediate,  table,  and  border  bearded  types,  and  some  very 
special  slides  of  the  arils  in  various  types. 

.  .  .  Set  of  beardless  and  bulbous  irises  including  reticulatas  and  juno  irises.  Also 
many  species  and  hybrids  of  the  beardless  family  including '  Crested,  Louis¬ 
iana,  Western  natives,  Spurias  (including  some  of  the  most  recent  spurias 
just  out),  Siberians,  and  Japanese. 

.  .  .  Set  of  the  ever  popular,  less  expensive,  fine  bearded  irises  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  grace  any  garden  with  their  beauty  and  excellence. 

.  .  .  Set  of  irises  at  the  AIS  convention  in  Newark  1966.  For  those  who  could 
not  go  to  Denver  here  is  a  picturization  on  film  of  many,  many  of  the  very 
newest  irises.  Also  one  set  of  the  1968  convention  at  Berkeley  and  one  set 
of  the  1969  convention  at  Milwaukee. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  scheduling,  prefer¬ 
ably  30  days  or  longer.  Include  a  second  date  if  possible.  Give  the  exact  date  desired 
so  that  slides  can  be  sent  insured  airmail.  They  are  to  be  returned  in  the  same 
manner.  The  rental  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  set  of  100  slides. 
Make  checks  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  mail  with  your  requests  to: 

Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman,  Slides  Committee , 
3785  Quinaby  Rd.,  NE  (R.  2),  Salem,  Oregon  97303 
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IMPORTANT 

If  you  have  moved,  or  plan  to  change  address,  or  if  your  Bulletin 
address,  including  zip  code,  is  wrong,  notify 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  Secretary 
American  Iris  Society 

2315  Tower  Grove  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 


ATTENTION  AFFILIATES 

All  affiliates  are  entitled  to  a  free  showing  of  AIS  slides  once  a  year.  Be  sure  to 
give  Mr.  Schreiner  thirty  days’  notice,  and  order  the  slides  in  the  name  of  the  affil¬ 
iated  club,  giving  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  club. 

All  affiliates  are  entitled  to  one  silver  medal  and  one  bronze  medal,  free  of  charge 
for  their  show.  Order  these  at  the  time  the  report  is  sent  to  the  Exhibition  Chair¬ 
man. 

If  there  is  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  club,  be  sure  to  notify 
Mrs.  McCaughey,  Mr.  Benson  and  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  at  once,  so  that  the 
proper  name  and  address  can  appear  in  the  Bulletin,  and  that  the  Bulletin  can  be 
mailed  to  the  proper  address. 


BAY  VIEW  GARDENS 

of  Joseph  J.  Ghio 

1201  Bay  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060 
Free  Catalog  available 

Superb  irises  to  match  our  quality  stock.  Ask 
our  customers — they  are  our  best  advertisement. 


BROWN'S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 

Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 
1603  Main  Road,  Westport,  Mass.  02790 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass.,  01005 
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BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  26 

WALLA  WALLA,  WASH.  99362 

C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Qualify  Iris 

REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

3224  Northstead  Dr. 

Sacramento,  Calif.  95833 

CEDAR  NOOK  IRIS  GARDEN 

214  So.  Park 
Iowa  Park,  Texas  76367 

Tall  Bearded 
New  and  Old  Varieties 
List  on  Request 

COOLEY'S  GARDENS 

301  S.  JAMES  AVE. 

SILVERTON,  OREGON  97381 

Incomparable  Iris  catalog  in  color! 

New  introductions  from 
Jim  Gibson, 

Larry  Gaulter, 

Jeannette  Nelson 

Considered  by  many  as  the  world's  finest 
iris  catalog  in  color.  Send  50c  for  your 
copy  if  not  now  a  customer. 


COWARD'S  GARDENS 

IRISES  DAYLILIES 

Tall  Bearded  Spurias  Louisianas 

Illustrated  Catalog,  10c  please 
210  So.  Hawkins  Waxahachie,  Texas 

75165 


CRAMER'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois  62360 


REBLOOMERS 
TALL  BEARDED 
DWARFS 
SPURIAS 
LOUISIANAS 
SIBERIANS 

Free  (no  color)  catalogue 
available  March  thru  Sept. 

CROOKED  CREEK  GARDENS 

Star  Route,  Marquand,  Mo.  63655S 


DAFFODIL  HAVEN 

HOME  OF  AMERICA'S  FINEST 
DAFFODILS 

Why  not  plant  a  few  Daffodils  to  observe  in 
early  spring  while  waiting  for  your  Tall  Beard* 
ed  Irises  to  bloom?  We  grow  many  of  the 
better  new  varieties  including  most  of  the  best 
of  American  origin.  Catalog  free  to  AIS  mem¬ 
bers. 

GRANT  E.  MITSCH 

"Daffodil  Haven" 

CANBY,  OREGON  97013 


HARDY  NORTHERN  IRIS 

1970  COLOR  CATALOG— 25c 

New  Introductions  of 

EDWARD  N.  CHRISTENSEN 
FRAN  JENNINGS 

ROBERT  INNES 
JEANNETTE  NELSON 
GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 
LAURA  POND 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

P.O.  Box  117,  Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801 
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WICHITA 

1971 


FOSS  IRIS  GARDENS 
OF  GOLDEN  VALLEY 

ALICE  FOSS  STENOIEN— Introducer 
and  grower  of  hardy  Minnesota  bred  iris 

Catalog  on  request. 

6045  St.  Croix  Aye. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  55422 

Gene  &  Gerry's  Iris  Gardens 

The  Newer  Varieties 
"Getting  Acquainted"  Prices 

List  on  Request 

39  East  Patrick  St. 

Frederick,  Maryland,  2170! 

GREENBRIER  FARM 

Box  232  R.  R.  #2 
Barrington,  Illinois  60010 

FINEST  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
List  Ready  May  I 
Ferris  and  Margaret  Gaskill 

NEW  HARDY 
LOUISIANA  IRISES 

30  new  seedlings 

Preston  O.  Hale,  Breeder 
1431  Boswell,  Topeka,  Kansas  66604 


HILDENBRANDT'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Star  Route,  Box  4,  Lexington,  Nebr.  68850 
Region  21  Test  Garden  Located  Here 
Featuring  Introductions  of  Mrs.  B.  Wolff 
Price  List  on  Request 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

WRITE  NOW  for  free  bulb  catalog 
showing  a  wide  variety  of  imported 
flower  bulbs  from  Holland. 

P.  de  JAGER  &  SONS,  INC. 

SOUTH  HAMILTON,  MASS.  01982 


KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

R.  I,  Box  I8*B 
Potter  Valley,  Calif.  95469 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 
We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 

LOUIS  A.  KAMPS 

1315  WESTERN  AVE. 
NORTHBROOK,  ILL 
60062 

INTRODUCTIONS 
HAPPINESS  IS  LOVING  CARE 
IMPACT  GRAND  OPENING 


KEITH  KEPPEL 

P.  O.  BOX  8173 
STOCKTON,  CALIF.  95208 

Newer  tall  beardeds,  plus  medians. 
List  available  on  request 


LAURIE'S  GARDEN 

E  7225  McKenzie  Hwy..  Rt.  2. 
Springfield.  Oregon  97477 
"Quality  First  Iris"  Plants  and  Seeds;  TB,  DB, 
English,  Japanese,  Louisiana.  Siberian,  Species 
and  Species  Hybrids.  Price  list  for  stamp. 


MELROSE  GARDENS 

309  Best  Road  South — A 
STOCKTON,  CALIF.  95206 

PRESENTING  the  1970  introductions  of: 

SANFORD  BABSON,  MARGARET  BUR¬ 
NETT,  BEN  R.  HAGER,  JONNYE  RICH, 
COLLIE  and  LILLIAN  TERRELL. 

FEATURING:  TB,  Median,  Dwarf,  Arilbred, 
Reblooming  and  Novelty  bearded  irises, 
AND  Spuria,  Louisiana,  Siberian  and  Jap¬ 
anese  beardless  Irises. 

1970  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  ON 
REQUEST  —  25c 
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MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(MELBA  AND  JIM  HAMBLEN) 

Featuring  Fine  Irises  of 
Recent  Introduction 

TALL  BEARDED  AND  MEDIAN 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST— NO  COLOR 
2778  W.  5600  So.  Roy,  Utah  84067 


MATHEWS  IRIS  GARDEN 

Large  selection  of  new  and  old 
choice  varieties 

Free  price  list  on  request 

201  Sunny  Drive 

College  Place,  Wash.  99324 


MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

FEATURING  ONLY  THE 
FINEST  NEW 
IRISES 

HEMEROCALLIS 

PEONIES 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO  44011 

Catalog  on  Request 


NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 

Free  List — No  Catalog 

1501  Fifth  St.,  Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801 


PALETTE  GARDENS 

26  WEST  ZION  HILL  RD. 
QUAKERTOWN,  PENN  A.  18951 

The  newest  in  tall  bearded,  dwarf  and 
median  irises  at  attractive  prices. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 


PILLEY'S  GARDEN 

Box  7  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Growers  of  Iris 
and  Daylilies  (Hemerocallis) 

FREE  CATALOG— NO  COLOR 


POD  AND  POLLEN  GARDENS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  J.  Brown 

IRIS  —  HEMEROCALLIS 
PERENNIALS 

(Catalog  on  Request) 

RFD  3.  Box  327-D,  Charlotte.  N.C.  28210 


RIVERDALE  IRIS  GARDENS 

7124  RIVERDALE  ROAD 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  55430 

Hardy  Minnesota  grown  Irises. 
Specializing  in  dwarfs  and  medians. 

FREE  PRICE  LIST  — NO  COLOR. 


MOUNT  OLIVE  IRIS  GARDEN 

10349  EMPIRE  GRADE 
SANTA  CRUZ.  CALIFORNIA  95060 

Grower  of  tall  bearded  iris,  featuring  the  best 
in  the  west.  Mountain  grown  on  the  edge  of 
the  Pacific. 

Visitors  Welcome  List  on  request. 

Ralph  B.  Coleman,  Owner 

NEUBERT'S  FLOWER  GARDENS 
(H.  W.  Neubert) 

Featuring  our  own  and  many  other  new 
varieties  of  tall  bearded  irises. 

Catalogue  on  request  —  No  color 

Route  6,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37914 


MEDIAN  IRIS  TEST  GARDEN 

Our  own  introductions  and  the  newer  medians 
from  other  hybridizers.  List  10c.  Species  irises 
from  world-wide  collections  and  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens,  bearded  and  beardless,  List  30c.  Avail¬ 
able  spring  1970. 

Earl  and  Marge  Roberts 
5809  Rahke  Road  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46217 

ROE  NURSERY 

1051  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95125 
Bearded  Iris 

Specializing  in  so-called  "Green"  Iris 
Very  generous  bonusesl 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 
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SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBR. 

Since  1935 

Our  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Catalog 
on  request 


"TREASURE  LANE  IRIS 
GARDEN" 

Dwarfs,  Intermediates,  Border  Bearded  end 
Tall  Bearded. 

Visitors  Welcome 
Price  List  on  Request 

7808  9th  St.  Elverta,  Calif.  95626 


SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 

3629  QUINABY  RD.  NE  (R2) 
SALEM,  OREGON  97303 

feature 

Fine  Iris  for  discerning  collectors 
Growers — Hybridizers — Originators 

America's  Finest  Iris  Catalog,  ac¬ 
curate  color  illustrations,  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  . 50c 


SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 
IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 

BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 


HARDY  MIDWEST  GROWN  IRIS 

Lowest  prices  consistent  with  fine  quality. 
Free  Catalog  on  Request  (No  Color) 

SOUTHERN  MEADOWS 
GARDEN 

BOX  230,  CENTRALIA,  ILLINOIS 
May  R.  Tucker _ James  S.  Tucker 

SUMMERLONG  IRIS 
GARDENS 

Reblooming  Irises  for  the  North 
List  on  Request 

CHARLES  V.  APPLEGATE 
Rt.  2  Box  163 
Perrysville,  Ohio  44864 


MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE 

DECLO,  IDAHO  83323 
Free  catalog.  Over  2000 
Varieties,  New  and  Old,  Many 
of  Them  Now  Hard  to  Find. 
Last-chance  sale  of  older  irises. 
Reasonably  Priced. 

VALLEY'S  END 

IRIS  GARDENS 

32375  Dunlap  Blvd., 

Yucaipa,  Calif.  92399 

Tall  bearded  iris  superbly  grown  in  the 
rich  valley  lands  of  Yucaipa. 

Free  Catalog  on  Request 


ILLINI  IRIS 

D.  Steve  Varner 

N.  State  St.  Rd.  Monticello,  III.  61856 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 

Tall  Bearded,  Border  Bearded  and 
Siberian  Irises,  Tetraploid  Hemerocallis 

Price  List  on  Request 

STANDARD  DWARF 
BEARDED 

and  other  median  irises 

Bee  Warburton 

My  own  introductions  only 
list  on  request 

Rt.  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass.  01581 


WHISPERWOOD  GARDENS 


Offering  the  newer  irises  and  a  fine  selec¬ 
tions  of  old-time  favorites,  oncobreds,  fall 
bloomers.  Also  daylilies.  Catalog  free. 

P.O.  Box  357,  Canton,  Texas  75103 


TELL'S  GARDEN 

425  N.  4  W.,  Box  331  Orem,  Utah  84057 

MODERN  IRISES  AND 
HEMEROCALLIS 

NO  CATALOG.  LIST  10c 


GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON,  INC. 

Iris,  Peonies,  Daylilies 

Send  50c  for  88  p.  beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  in  color,  featuring  Iris  introductions  of 
Georgia  Hinkle. 

DEPT.  AIS  49 

SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI  64862 
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Price  List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 

GENETICS  IS  EASY— Goldstein  . $6.00 

Completely  revised  and  enlarged,  this  4th  edition  is  written  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  average  layman  can  understand  it  with  a  minimum  of  mental  ef¬ 
fort.  Especially  recommended  for  the  beginning  hybridizer. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  COLOUR  CHART— 

Four  fans  . $20.00 

This  revised  chart  consists  of  a  set  of  four  fans  in  stout  cardboard  box.  In 
each  fan  the  leaves  of  colours  are  held  by  a  locking  screw,  easily  fanned  out 
for  selection  of  a  particular  leaf.  With  four  tints  of  each  of  the  202  colours, 


there  is  a  very  wide  range  available,  giving  users  a  working  tool  for  colour 
reference  of  great  value. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  SHOW  OFFICIALS . $  1.50 

MS  Members  $1.50 — Non-Members  $2.00 

HANDBOOK  FOR  REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS  . 50 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW . $  1.00 

Lots  of  10  or  more  to  the  same  address  $0.80  per  copy 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1959  . $  3.50 

(In  lots  of  six,  $17.00;  in  lots  of  ten  $27.00) 

Compilation  of  the  5,466  registrations  in  the  years  1950-1959  and  of 
AIS  awards  in  the  years  1920-1959. 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1949  . $  2.50 

Compilation  of  all  registrations  in  the  years  1940-1949. 

Registrations  in  1969  . $1.00 

Registrations  in  1968,  1967,  1966,  1965,  1964,  1963,  1962,  1961.  1960 . each  $1.00 

MS  Awards — 1920-1959  (lists  1,455  award-winning  irises)  (Reprint)  . 50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  ...  35  cents  each) 

Current  Bulletin:  $1.00;  to  nonmembers  .  1.25 

Back  Issues  of  Bulletins — if  available  1.00  and  1.50 

Bulletin  1  (Reprint)  .  1.00 

See  January  Bulletin,  Section  two,  p.  38. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Bulletin  .  1.50 

MS  Iris  Seal  Stamps — 100  stamps  to  a  packet  . .  1.00 


Slightly  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  these  official  Seals  are  quite  beauti¬ 
ful —  on  a  silver  ground,  the  iris  and  bud  are  blue;  foliage  blue-green; 
ideal  for  stationery  and  place  cards,  etc. 

MS  Stationery — New  Style;  with  member’s  name  and  address,  or  that  of 
local  society,  imprinted  on  letterheads  and  envelopes;  letterheads  7%  x 
10%  inches,  envelopes  7%  x  4  inches;  good  quality  bond  paper. 


In  lots  of  250  letterheads  and  250  envelopes,  postpaid  . $11.00 

In  lots  of  500  letterheads  and  500  envelopes,  postpaid  .  19.50 


Type  or  “print”  name  and  address  to  be  imprinted.  Send  check  with 
order . 

Samples  of  letterhead  and  envelope  may  be  requested. 
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THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 
2315  Tower  Grove  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63110 


A  group  of  standard  dwarf  bearded  irises 


CHANETTA 
(C.  Brown  ‘70) 


BARITONE 
(Ferguson  ‘65) 


CROWNING  GLORY 
(Ghio  ‘69) 


LOVE  LETTERS 
(Keppel  ‘68) 


